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2  EDUCATION.  [Sept_ 

school,   the  nursery.     The  atmosphere  of  the  home  life  is  a  most 
potent  factor  in   molding  the  child's  character.     All  of  our  youtlm 
must  graduate  from  the  home  into  the  school,  where  their  career  will 
be  determined  by  the  influence  of  the  home. 

2.  The  idea  now  widely  obtains  that  it  is  necessary  for  every  State 
to  provide  the  rudiments  of  education  for  the  whole  body  of  children 
of  school-age  The  Republic,  because  it  is  a  republic,  a  government 
of  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  must,  as  a  matter  of  self-preserva- 
tion, see  to  it  that  the  essentials  of  good  citizenship,  intelligence,  and 
civic  virtue  shall  be  universally  diffused.  To  secure  this  the  State 
establishes  and  maintains  at  public  expense  free  schools,  open  to  all. 
These  schools  comprise  the  district  (chiefly  ungraded),  the  primary, 
and  grammar  schools.  There  are  also  many  private  schools  of  cor- 
responding grade. 

The  two  specific  ends  aimed  at  in  the  common  school  should  be 
the  awakening  of  the  faculties,  and  the  impartation  of  that  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  most  practical  utility.  The  pupils  are  to  be  trained 
for  freedom  and  for  usefulness.  Every  child  is  to  become  a  producer, 
and  not  a  pauper;  a  law-abiding  citizen,  and  not  a  criminal;  a 
respectable  member  of  society,  and  not  a  tramp  ;  an  intelligent  voter, 
and  not  a  tool  for  demagogues  ;  a  patriot,  and  not  a  partisan. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  the  work  of  the  common  school 
should  be  made  in  the  highest  degree  practical.  It  does  not  and  can 
not  impart  a  liberal  education.  It  aims  at  immediate  practical 
results,  rather  than  at  culture.  The  mass  of  those  who  receive  its 
benefits  go  no  further  in  their  studies^  but  enter  at  once  upon  life's 
duties,  which  means  in  too  many  cases  a  mere  struggle  for  existence. 
There  are  many  advocates  of  some  sort  of  industrial  training  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools,  to  take  the  place,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  will  give  to  the 
laboring  classes  something  of  skill,  and  so  relieve  their  toil  and  break 
their  bondage.  Competition,  which  naturally  increases  with  the 
growth  .of  population,  division  of  labor  resulting  from  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  civil izatioix,  and  the  tyranny  of  trades-unions  dom- 
inated largely  by  foreigners,  many  of  whom  have  had  a  technical  edu- 
cation abroad,  would  seem  to  necessitate  some  practical  enlargement 
or  addition  to  our  present  educational  agencies  for  the  masses. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  higher  grades  of 
schools  soon  to  be  mentioned  are  largely  recruited  from  the  district 
and  grammar  schools.  The  seeds  of  culture  sown  tiere  are  to  reach 
their  maturity  in  the  university.  The  door  xrf  every  country  school- 
house  should  open  toward  the  college. 
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The  work  of  the  common  school  is  characterized  by  its  elementary 
nature,  its  thoroughness  and  practicalness.  The  administration  of 
a  firm  and  wise  discipline,  the  inculcation  of  good  principles,  the  for- 
mation of  correct  habits,  the  awakening  of  a  lofty  ideal  of  life  and 
duty,  and  the  development  of  a  manly  character,  as  well  as  the 
awakening  of  mind  and  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  enter  into  the 
responsible  duties  of  the  common-school  teacher.  The  far-reaching 
results  that  must  flow  from  the  common  school  work  lend  to  it  great 
dignity  and  importance.  The  qualities  requisite  in  a  common-school 
teacher  are  good  natural  endowments,  an  established  character,  a 
mastery  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  skill  in  governing,  aptness  in 
teaching. 

3.  Next  above  the  schools  just  described  are  a  group  of  those  that 
may  be  called  secondary.  They  are  the  high  schools,  academies, 
seminaries,  and  private  fitting  schools.  Receiving  its  pupils  from  the 
grammar  schools,  the  high  school  attempts  to  do  a  three-fold  work. 
First,  to  complete  the  task  of  fitting  the  student  for  the  duties  of  life, 
by  giving  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  arts  and  trades.  Its  math- 
ematical drill  extends  to  algebra,  geometry,  and  surveying.  Second, 
it  seeks  to  impart  something  of  liberality  to  the  culture,  by  giving  its 
students  a  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  literature,  history,  English  compo- 
sition, etc.  And,  third,  it  seeks  to  give  to  those  who  desire  to  pur- 
sue a  college  course,  a  preparation  that  will  fit  them  to  do  so  with 
ease  and  profit. 

There  are  several  open  questions  in  relation  to  the  high  school, — for 
example :  How  can  the  course  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  varying 
wants  of  thei)upils  }  In  some  cases  the  high  school  already  embraces 
at  least  three  so-called  departments :  a  boys*  English  department,  a 
girls*  English  department,  and  a  classical  department.  Should  the 
industrial  idea  prevail,  it  may  be  forced  to  still  further  differentiate 
its  work  Another  question  is  in  regard  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
course,  so  as  to  enable  those  who  cannot  pursue  a  college  course  to 
receive  in  the  high  school  as  near  an  equivalent  therefor  as  possible. 
Still  another  of  great  moment  is  the  adjustment  of  the  high-school 
work  to  that  of  the  college. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  requirements  for  those  competent  to  fill 
chairs  in  these  schools  must  increase  more  and  more.  Broader  schol- 
arship, riper  experience,  and  greater  weight  of  character  must  be 
combined  with  practical  skill  and  knowledge  of  life. 

4,  The  colleges  constitute  a  third  grade  of  schools.  These  em- 
brace a  wide  range  of  diverse  institutions,  some  founded  and  main- 
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tained  by  the  State,  others  established  by  private  munificence. 
Many  of  them  are  scarcely  more  than  high  schools,  or  academies; 
others, — ^like  Johns  Hopkins, — are  universities. 

The  most  marked  feature  in  the  present  status  of  the  older  and 
stronger  colleges  is  their  development  into  universities,  giving  greater 
liberty  of  choice  and  larger  range  of  studies.  The  methods  of  teach- 
ing are  correspondingly  changing.  Original  research,  lecturing,  and 
laboratcJfy  work  are  increasingly  important. 

5.  Last  of  all,  and  completing  the  chain,  are  the  various  technical 
schools,  each  designed  to  train  students  to  excel  in  some  chosen  call- 
ing or  profession.  The  law,  medical  and  theological  schools,  the  mil- 
itary and  naval  academies,  the  art  schools  and  schools  of  technology, 
aim  to  give  a  minimum  of  general  culture  and  a  maximum  of  special 
instruction.  The  special  fitnesss  of  a  teacher  for  these  schools  is  his 
grasp  of  the  science  and  mastery  of  the  technique  or  art  of  his  calling. 

CONCLUSIONS   FROM   ABOVE   SURVEY. 

The  most  obvious  suggestions  arising  from  this  hasty  survey  of 
our  educational  agencies  are  the  following  : 

1.  Education  is  a  very  complex  process,  and  involves  the  cooper- 
ation of  very  diverse  agencies. 

2.  All  these  agencies, —  home,  school,  college,  university, —  are 
parts  of  a  great  scheme,  all  working  toward  a  common  end,  to  fit  men 
and  women  for  life  in  general,  and  the  individual  for  his  particular 
sphere.  They  constitute  a  solidarity,  and  what  affects  one  affects 
all.     They  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 

3.  There  is  a  vast  aggregate  (say  300,000)  of  men  and  women  who 
may  be  classed  as  public  teachers, — those  who  give  their  time  and 
energies  wholly  or  chiefly  to  this  work.  With  the  enormous  growth 
of  our  population  this  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

4.  There  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  of  female  teachers. 
In  a  prominent  western  city  (small)  almost  every  teacher  is  a  woman. 
The  great  mass  of  normal  school  pupils  are  women.  In  thousands 
of  cases  the  only  school-training  ever  received  is  from  women,  and 
very  frequently  they  themselves  have  never  been  taught  by  men. 

5.  The  most  momentous  question  which  now  confronts  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  that  of  public  education.  All  other  considerations  are 
subordinate  to  this.  The  nation  is  committing  its  very  existence,  as 
well  as  its  highest  weal,  into  the  hands  of  its  school  teachers.  These 
considerations  lead  naturally  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
true  function  of  the  normal  school. 

The  vast  and  increasing  number  of  persons  demanded  as  teachers 
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in  our  public  and  private  schools,  and  the  wide  influence  exerted  by 
them,  call  for  careful  consideration  of  the  means  for  securing  those 
best  qualified  for  teaching.  In  the  opinion  of  very  many  the  normal 
school  is  the  best  agency  yet  devised  for  fitting  teachers  for  their 
especial  work.  What,  then,  is  the  true  function  of  the  normal 
school }  The  general  reply  is  at  hand.  The  normal  school  is  a 
professional  school  whose  distinctive  work  is  to  prepare  men  and 
women  to  teach. 

COURSE   OF   PROFESSIONAL    STUDY. 

But  the  question  demands  a  more  specific  answer,  which  will  be 
furnished  in  part  by  outlining  a  course  of  study,  which,  subject  to 
modifications,  would  best  meet  the  wants  of  candidates  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching. 

Anthropology,  The  teacher's  business  is  to  care  for,  develop,  train, 
and  instruct  children  and  youth.  That  which  underlies  all  his  work, 
and  renders  any  intelligent  performance  of  his  duties  possible,  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  child-nature. 

1.  He  needs  to  know  physiology.  Education  necessarily  has  to  do 
largely  with  the  body.  Not  only  is  the  ideal  goal,  sana  mens  in  sano 
corporey  but  all  the  processes  of  mental  and  moral  culture  are  depend- 
ent upon  physical  conditions.  The  teacher  needs  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  the  body  and  of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  The 
questions  of  ventilation,  heat,  exercise,  overwork,  recreation,  are  so 
vital  that  nothing  save  careful,  special  investigation  of  them  in  their 
direct,  practical  relation  to  school  teaching,  can  insure  even  an  ordi- 
nary regard  for  the  pupil's  physical  well-being. 

If  any  other  considerations  were  needed  to  enforce  this  require- 
ment, it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
hygiene  are  constantly  violated  in  schools  of  all  grades,  and  that 
school-life,  which  should  result  in  physical  robustness,  produces  mul- 
titudes of  physical  wrecks. 

2.  The  teacher  needs  to  know  psychology.  The  watch-maker 
must  know  the  internal  structure  of  the  watch  ;  the  engineer,  that  of 
the  engine.  So  the  teacher  needs  to  be  especially  versed  in  the 
mental  constitution.  Teaching,  whether  regarded  as  a  process  of 
drawing  out  the  intellectual  powers  or  as  imparting  knowledge,  is 
conditioned  upon  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and  assimilation.  No 
teaching  can  be  successful  that  does  not  comply  with  these  laws. 
There  may  be  good  teachers  who  have  never  made  a  formal  study  of 
psychology,  apart  from  their  observations  upon  their  scholars  and 
their  unsystematic  reflections  upon  the  facts  observed.    A  careful 
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study  of  the  science  of  the  mind  before  entering  upon  the  work, 
would,  however,  have  greatly  facilitated  it,  saved  them  from  mistakes, 
and  spared  their  pupils  the  inconvenience,  and  of  ten-times  injury,  of 
being  experimented  upon.  The  human  mind  has  a  very  complex 
organization,  and  the  laws  of  its  development  can  be  understood  only 
by  careful  study.  The  special  fitness  of  particular  studies  for  the 
training  of  particular  mental  powers  is  apparent  only  by  surveying 
the  powers  to  be  developed,  in  close  connection  with  the  studies  de- 
signed to  develop  them. 

The  remedy  for  the  one-sidedness  of  education  resulting  from  the 
too  common  method  of  cramming  the  memory  can  only  be  found  by 
such  a  study  of  the  human  mind  as  will  bring  into  bold  relief  the 
various  powers, — perception,  memory,  imagination,  the  thinking  and 
reasoning  faculties,  in  their  mutual  relations. 

3.  The  course  should  include  a  study  of  the  ethical  nature.  The 
human  being  is  capable  of  the  most  varied  affections,  appetites,  de- 
sires, emotions,  etc.  He  has  a  conscience  and  a  will  His  happi- 
ness and  his  usefulness  depend  upon  the  proper  unfolding  of  these 
powers.  He  is  to  grow  up  not  to  a  life  of  selfish  indulgence,  but  to 
be  a  member  of  a  community,  considerate  of  the  rights  of  others. 
The  teacher  who  would  train  this  being  for  the  proper  performance 
of  all  his  social  duties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  privileges,  must 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  laws- of  his  moral  growth,  strive  to  form 
correct  habits,  and  to  unfold  a  high  order  of  moral  character. 

His  study  of  ethics  may  include  also  an  investigation  into  that 
body  of  accepted  moral  truth  recognized  by  all  as  essential  to  the 
regulation  of  mutual  intercourse  in  society. 

The  teacher  is  to  influence  his  pupils  chiefly  by  moral  power,  the 
plying  of  right  motives.  He  will  be  greatly  aided  in  this  by  a  study 
of  the  child's  heart,  and  an  examination  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  right  government. 

4.  This  group  of  studies  pertaining  to  man  is  not  complete  without 
logic.  This  is  essentially  psychological.  The  laws  of  right  thinking 
are  quite  as  important  as  the  laws  of  right  feeling.  The  highest  out- 
come of  intellectual  education,  on  its  practical  side,  is  the  power  to 
think  profoundly,  and  with  ease  and  pleasure.  To  analyze,  compare, 
reason,  form  just  judgments,  enters  largely  into  the  practical  duties 
of  life.  There  may  be  correct  thinking  without  the  study  of  formal 
logic,  just  as  there  maybe  correct  speaking  without  formal  grammar, 
and  elegant  expression  without  rhetoric.  But  grammar  and  rhetoric 
are  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  high  degree  helpful,  when  properly  studied, 
to  a  correct  and  elegant  use  of  the  mother-tongue.     So  logic,  both  as 
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a  science  and  an  art,  may  be  so  taught  as  to  greatly  aid  in  securing 
skill  in  detecting  fallacy  and  error,  in  investigating  truth,  and  in 
properly  arranging  thoughts  for  the  greatest  effectiveness. 

A  special  reason  for  teaching  logic  in  normal  schools  is  its  rela- 
tion to  methods.  The  proper  division,  arrangement,  classification, 
and  presentation  of  a  subject  are  simply  so  many  forms  of  applied 
logic.  The  suitable  teaching  of  every  subject,  the  definitions  in  geog- 
raphy, the  inductions  in  natural  science,  deductions  in  geometry, 
analyses  of  sentences  in  grammar,  examination  of  literature,  construc- 
tion of  essays,  all  depend  upon  a  practical  knowledge  of  correct 
thinking,  or  logic. 

These  anthropological  studies  that  have  been  named  as  the  basis 
of  a  normal  school  curriculum  might  be  supplemented  in  advanced 
courses  by  inquiries  into  ethnology  and  sociology,  and  whatever  else 
would  throw  light  upon  man  as  an  educable  being.  These  studies 
pertaining  to  man  are  pursued  in  all  colleges  and  many  high  schools. 
But  instruction  in  them  in  the  Normal  School  should  be  more  thor- 
ough, more  comprehensive,  and  with  constant  reference  to  their  peda- 
gogical bearing. 

If  those  who  enter  the  normal  school  could  be  thoroughly  well  in- 
formed in  the  facts  of  physiology,  psychology,  ethics,  and  logic,  as  a 
condition  of  entrance,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  them  :  the  time 
could  be  spent  in  exhibiting  the  significance  and  use  of  those  facts 
in  the  work  of  education. 

PEDAGOGY. 

Thi3  group  of  studies  should  be  followed  by  another,  which  may 
be  termed  pedagogical.     This  consists  of  : 

I.  An  inquiry  into  the  philosophy  of  education.  Education,  consid- 
ered as  development,  is  simply  evolution,  or  an  unfolding  to  maturity 
of  activity  and  strength  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  being.  It 
differs  from  evolution  in  matter,  as  in  the  tree  or  animal,  in  this, — 
in  man  it  is  the  result  of  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual. All  psychological  growth  is  conditioned  upon  exercise.  All 
education,  therefore,  must  be  self-education.  It  is  evolution  from 
within.  It  is  a  process  aelf-originated,  self-directed,  and  terminates 
in  self.  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  chiefly  that  of  supplying  the 
external  conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  motive  energies,  the 
protection  of  them  from  unhealthy  employment  and  dissipation,  and 
the  furnishing  of  the  opportunities  for  their  exercise. 

The  child's  individuality  and  freedom  should  be  sacredly  respected. 
All  educational  processes  are  to  be  based  on  a  careful  study,  not  olny 
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of  child-nature  in  general,  but  also  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil.  Education  seeks  primarily  the  formation  of  right 
habits,  —  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  Its  purpose  is  to  put  the 
child  en  rapport  with  his  environment,  nature,  society,  God.  Every 
child  is  a  man  in  miniature,  a  possible  type  of  the  race,  capable 
under  education  of  attaining  an  exalted  degree  of  capacity  for 
enjoyment  and  power  of .  performance.  The  ideal  good  in  educa- 
tion is  to  put  within  the  range  of  every  individual,  without  regard  to 
sex  or  social  status,  the  attainment  of  his  noblest  possibilities.  It  is 
to  enable  each  one  to  make  the  most  of  himself  for  time  and  for 
eternity. 

The  philosophy  of  education  necessarily  embraces  such  questions 
as  physical  training,  college  sports,  and  school  amusements,  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes,  industrial  education,  courses  of  study,  and  all 
other  matters  that  pertain  to  the  broad  subject  of  the  completest  un- 
folding of  man  in  his  entirety,  and  his  fullest  equipment  for  duty  and 
privilege  here  and  hereafter.  It  sweeps  the  whole  field  of  educational 
endeavor,  public  and  private,  in  all  its  grades  and  stages ;  compre- 
hends all  its  aims,  means,  motives,  and  agencies,  and  seeks  to  secure 
the  highest  results  for  all  concerned. 

II.  A  history  of  education.  Much  is  to  be  learned  as  to  both  the  phi- 
losophy of  education  and  methods  of  teaching,  by  studying  the  sys- 
tems of  education  that  have  been  formulated,  the  theories  that  have 
been  promulgated,  and  the  methods  recommended  and  followed  by 
those  who  have  wrought  on  this  great  question  in  past  ages.  Noth- 
ing, perhaps,  so  liberalizes  the  mind  of  the  teacher  as  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  words  and  ways  of  such  men  as  Locke,  Ascham,  Rous- 
seau, Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Spencer. 

III.  Didactics y  or  the  principles  of  teachiftg.  There  has  come  to  be 
recognized  a  very  considerable  body  of  principles  or  first  truths,  reg- 
ulative in  their  character,  and  very  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the 
young  pedagogue.  To  analyze  these,  discuss  them,  trace  them  in 
their  origin  and  follow  them  to  their  practical  issue,  is  a  valuable  ex- 
ercise.    Some  of  these  aphorisms  may  be  instanced: 

1.  Exercise  is  the  fundamental  law  of  growth. 

2.  Each  faculty  must  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws 
of  unfolding. 

3.  The  chief  aim  of  all  primary  teaching  is  mental  developntient 

4.  Nothing  should  be  done  for  a  child  that  he  can  be  led  to  do  for 
himself. 

5.  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  .'iatis- 
factory  progress. 
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6.  There  is  a  proper  order  for  the  development  of  the  faculties, 
w^hich  in  general  statement  is,  first,  the  perceptive  faculties,  then  the 
memory,  power  of  language,  imagination,  and  last  of  all,  the  reason- 
ng  powers. 

7.  The  studies  to  be  taught  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to 
^special  ends. 

8.  They  should  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  attainments  of  the  pupil. 

9.  In  the  early  stages  of  a  liberal  education,  the  studies  are  chiefly 
disciplinary,  and  teachers  should  so  use  them.  All  should  be  so  cor 
•elated,  however,  that  one  will  lead  naturally  to  another,  and  together 
"orm  a  system. 

10.  In  the  later  stages  of  education,  whether  long  or  short,  some 
•eference  should  be  had,  in  selecting  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  to  the 
;uture  occupation  of  the  student. 

IV.  Methodology.  Didactics  has  to  do  with  training  or  development, 
vhile  methodology  investigates  the  laws  of  instruction,  or  impart- 
ition  of  knowledge.  Didactics  discusses  the  laws  of  growth,  meth- 
)dology  the  laws  of  unfolding  truth.  Didactics  has  to  do  with  mind, 
methodology  with  matter.  Didactics  is  concerned  with  drawing  out, 
methodology  with  putting  in.  They  often  run  parallel,  and  are  some- 
:imes  confounded,  yet  they  are  really  distinct  in  their  province  of  in- 
juiry,  separate  in  thought,  and  should  be  discussed  apart.  Method- 
ology includes  a  discussion  of  isolated  principles,  or  fundamental 
Tuths,  and  also  of  the  systems  founded  upon  them.  Among  the  sub- 
ects  treated  under  methodology  may  be  mentioned  : 

1.  The  kindergarten.  This  is  really  a  system  or  method  devised  by 
Froebel  to  initiate  in  the  mother's  arms,  and  in  the  nursery,  the  work 
>f  child-culture. 

2.  Objective  teaching.  The  first  stages  of  all  education  should  be 
experimental  When  the  child  has  acquired  the  power  of  gaining 
cnowledge  readily  and  accurately  without  helps,  then  objects  hinder 
nstead  of  aid. 

3.  The  topical  method  of  presentation  is  to  be  followed  as  soon  as 
:he  attainments  of  the  pupil  will  justify  it. 

4.  The  art  of  questioning  constitutes  a  very  important  element  in 
ill  methods  of  instruction  where  recitation  is  used. 

5.  Analysis  and  synthesis,  induction  and  deduction,  the  study  of 
MTordSy  and  the  study  of  things,  thought  and  expression,  knowing  and 
loing,  memory  and  reason,  should  as  far  as  possible  go  hand  in  hand. 
rhey  should  never  be  violently  severed. 

6.  The  text  (or  reference)  book  and  oral  teaching  should  supple- 
nent  each  other. 
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7.  For  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  the  lecture  system  has 
special  advantages.  ^ 

8.  Laboratories,  apparatus,  and  illustrative  museums  are  helpful  in 
all  stages  of  instruction. 

9.  The  pupil  is  to  be  incited  at  every  state  of  his  progress  to  inde- 
pendent research,  observation,  experiment,  verification,  thought,  etc. 

10.  In  general,  we  are  to  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab 
s^^ract,  simple  to  complex,  the  part  to  the  whole,  and  vice  versa,  and 
from  known  to  unknown. 

V.  Methods.  After  this  general  survey  of  methodology,  or  rather 
in  connection  with  it,  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  method  of 
teaching  special  subjects,  such  as  form,  color,  size,  weight,  number, 
place,  time,  and  language,  to  young  children.  Reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, drawing,  plants,  and  animals  for  those  older.  Arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  geography,  literature,  history,  the  natural  sciences,  etc, 
for  advanced  grades. 

While  it  may  be  that  there  is  no  one  method  to  be  followed  in 
teaching  any  subject,  every  subject  is  best  taught  by  a  method,  and 
he  is  most  likely  to  find  the  best  method,  who  dilligently  and  intelli- 
gently seeks  for  it. 

VI.  School  Economy.  The  student  who  has  a  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  being  to  be  educated,  and  the  character  and  method  of 
the  education,  is  prepared  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  school, 
the  making  of  a  programme,  the  keeping  of  records,  the  administration 
of  discipline,  the  legal  rights  and  limitations  of  the  teacher.  For  an 
advanced  grade  of  students  it  would  be  proper  to  discuss  the  building 
and  furnishing  of  school-houses ;  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating ; 
duties  of  school  officers,  including  superintendents  ;  the  grading  of 
schools,  school  systems,  etc.  In  short,  whatever  pertains  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  complex  school  system  would  furnish  suitable 
topics  for  this  course. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  my  theme,  let  me  say  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  perhaps,  that  each  class  should 
pursue  this  entire  course.  It  would  be  sufficient  if  the  normal 
Schools  could  give  such  instructions  in  the  great  fundamentals  as 
would  set  students  thinking,  and  so  teach  them  that  in  all  these  ques- 
tions they  would  be  likely  to  reach  right  conclusions.  Thus  their 
influence  could  not  fail  to  be  profound,  far-reaching,  and  healthful. 
It  would  eventually  pervade  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  country. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  thought  that 
one  great  function  of  the  normal  school  is  to  formulate  a  body  of 
educational  doctrine.     Perhaps  nowhere  more  than  in  teaching  is 
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jen  the  power  of  truth.  Any  reform  in  educational  ideas  or  methods 
icomes  effective  only  when  they  become  controlling  forces  in  the 
tachers.  At  no  time  are  teachers  so  impressible,  so  open  to  receive 
uth,  as  during  that  formative  period  of  preparation  when  they  give 
lem selves  up  to  be  taught.  When  rjghtly  taught  as  above,  they 
ill  be  aggressive,  independent,  and  wisely  conservative. 

It  is  worthy  of  especial  consideration  that  the  problem  of  educa- 
on,  while  old  and  involving  invariable  elements,  is  essentially  anew 
roblem,  to  be  worked  out  by  each  new  generation  in  its  own  way. 
•n  its  practical  side,  education  is  the  training  of  the  individual  for 
tizenship, — that  is,  for  the  successful  discharge  of  the  particular 
Lities  of  his  special  station  in  life.  But  a  man's  duties  are  deter- 
lined  by  his  environment, — that  is,  by  the  demands  of  the  ever- 
langing  civilization  amidst  whose  influences  he  lives  and  labors. 

Educational  doctrine  must  embrace  not  only  the  unchangeable 
lement  of  man's  nature,  but  also  the  changeable  elements  of  the  life 
[  which  he  makes  a  part,  and  Normal  Schools  must  recognize 
lese  truths  in  their  teaching. 

PRACTICE   SCHOOLS. 

Along  with  this  professional  instruction,  the  works  of  next  highest 
nportance  to  be  done  by  the  normal  school  is  to  train  its  pupils  in 
lie  actual  work  of  teaching.  There  is  a  science  of  teaching,  and  any 
erson  will  be  a  better  teacher  if,  before  entering  upon  his  work,  he 
lasters  at  least  the  rudiments  of  that  science.  The  more  familar  he 
\  with  these  elements,  the  more  easily  can  he  apply  them  4n  his  work 
Q  the  school-room. 

But  teaching  is  no  less  an  art  in  which  the  highest  success  is 
ttainable  only  through  practice.  Experience  is  the  verifying  process 
hat  must  make  evident  to  him  the  truth  of  his  philosophy.     Under 

wise  system  of  teaching  under  criticism,  pupils  may  very  greatly 
xpedite  the  matter  of  acquiring  both  experience  and  skill.  A  stu- 
Icnt  is  better  prepared  for  the  independent  work  of  the  school -room 
►y  even  a  few  weeks  preliminary  handling  of  classes.  As  difficulties 
nd  perplexities  occur,  they  are  referred  to  the  master  for  solution, 
distakes  are  corrected,  and  excellences  are  acknowledged  and  com- 
Qended.  By  this  means,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  schools  would 
lOt  only  be  saved  in  a  measure  from  the  blunders  of  inexperienced 
eachers,  but,  what  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  they  may 
e  permanently  spared  the  infliction  of  those  who  by  this  testing 
rocess  are  found  wanting  in  the  essential  elements  of  success  as 
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teachers,  and  are  refused    certificates,  and  advised  to   seek   other 
callings.  t 

How  the  normal  school  shall  supply  the  need  of  training,  and  so 
fulfill  this  important  function,  is  a  mooted  question.  Several  meth- 
ods are  followed.  One  is.  to  allow  the  under-graduates  or  pupil- 
teachers  to  teach  under  the  eye  of  a  head  teacher,  who  has  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  discipline  and  progress  of  the  class.  Another 
is  to  assign  pupil-teachers  to  particular  classes  for  definite  periods 
of,  say,  ten  weeks,  and  hold  them  responsible  for  arranging  the  work, 
instructing  the  classes,  and  maintaining  discipline.  Their  work  is 
frequently  inspected  by  their  appointed  critics,  and  their  failures  and 
successes  are  pointed  out.  This  system  varies  widely  in  some  of  its 
details.  For  example,  in  some  schools  no  teaching  is  done  until  the 
pupil  has  finished  his  professional  studies.  In  others  the  study  of 
method  and  practice  in  teaching  go  together.  Another  method, 
wholly  distinct  from  this,  is  to  call  upon  the  pupils  each  in  his  turn  to 
teach  his  own  class. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  criticise  these  various  plans.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  my  judgment,  formed  after  a  somewhat  varied 
experience  and  wide  observation,  a  practice  school  is  an  essential 
factor  in  a  complete  normal  school ;  that  pupil -teachers  derive  an  in- 
valuable experience  by  teaching  veritable  children,  and  actually  exer- 
cising authority  for  a  continuous  series  of  months,  and  that  under 
proper  supervision  this  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  children. 

THE   MODEL   SCHOOL. 

A  third  great  part  of  normal  school  work  is  to  embody  and  ex- 
hibit the  highest  type  of  a  school  It  should  be  a  model  school 
The  grounds,  buildings,  furnishings,  apparatus,  cabinets,  libraries,  the 
classification,  instruction,  and  discipline,  should  be  of  the  highest 
order.  The  faculty  should  represent  the  last  best  word  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  catch  the  newest  theory,  and  to 
adopt  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  The  school,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  a  complete  object-lesson,  should  embrace  the  kindergarten, 
the  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  such  a  school.  First,  it  is  a  complement  to 
the  philosophic  ideal,  showing  that  what  ought  to  be  may  be. 
Second,  it  enables  the  pupil-teachers  to  become  familiar,  by  actual 
participation  in  the  daily  life  of  such  a  school,  with  the  best  princi- 
ples of  government  and  methods  of  teaching.  Third,  such  a  school 
is  an  object-lesson  of  great  value  to  the  general  public,  putting  before 
them  in  concrete  and  impressive  form  the  new  education. 
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CHARACTER-BUILDING. 

The  great  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  normal  school  is 
first  of  all  a  school,  a  seminary  of  learning  not  only,  but  a  place  for 
character-building.  It  is  so  to  train  the  pupils, — the  future  teachers, 
—  as  to  repress  the  evil  and  foster  the  good  in  their  lives  ;  to  form 
habits  of  system,  punctuality,  industry,  self-control,  independence, 
thoughtfulness,  moral  earnestness,  etc.,  so  that  they  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  by  their  lives  as  by 
their  words. 

The  most  forceful  fact  in  the  teacher's  work  is  his  personal  char- 
acter. What  he  is,  what  he  loves,  what  his  ideals  are,  what  he 
thinks,  by  what  motives  he  is  governed,  what  company  he  keeps, 
what  books  he  reads,  even  what  his  amusements  are,  all  enter  vitally 
into  his  work  as  a  fashioner  of  youthful  minds  and  manners.  The 
Normal  School  by  wise  methods  inculcates  noble  principles,  holds 
up  for  imitation  the  best  examples  of  the  teacher,  and  strives  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  its  pupils  an  ideal  of  the  school-master  toward  which 
they  are  ever  to  aim. 

A   PROFESSIONAL   SPIRIT. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  relation  which  teaching  sustains  to 
the  well-being  of  humanity,  and  the  progress  of  the  race  in  all  that  is 
good  in  personal  character,  domestic  and  social  life,  art,  science,  in- 
dustry, government,  philosophy,  and  religion,  shows  that  it  ranks 
along  with  the  highest  of  human  callings.  Luther  said,  "  If  I  were 
not  a  preacher,  I  would  be  a  teacher.*'  Teaching  should  stand  high 
among  the  professions.  It  should  be  vigorous  in  its  exactions  of  the 
requirements  of  those  who  seek  to  enter  it,  lay  special  stress  upon 
character,  learning,  and  largeness  of  soul,  and  jealously  exclude  the 
unworthy  and  the  incompetent.  It  should  allure  to  its  ranks  the 
noblest  spirits,  by  offering  the  best  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  chosen  work,  suitable  recompense  for  faithful  service,  social 
recognition,  and  a  reasonable  certainty  of  fixed  tenure  of  office  so 
long  as  the  work  is  efficiently  performed. 

Normal  schools,  properly  equipped  and  ably  managed,  having  be- 
fore them  the  one  distinct  object  of  training  men  and  women  for  this 
high  office,  do,  by  their  very  existence  call  attention  to  the  difficulty, 
importance,  and  dignity  of  the  profession.  By  the  philosophy  which 
they  teach,  the  methods  they  pursue,  the  standard  of  requirement  for 
admission,  the  elimination  of  the  incompetent,  the  dismissal  of  the 
unworthy,  and  especially  by  constantly  adding  to  the  number  of  those 
thoroughly  fitted  for  good  service,  the  Normal  School  awakens  a  pro- 
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fessional  spirit,  —  a  philosophic,  philanthropic,  patriotic  spirit, — in 
those  who  give  themselves  to  this  high  calling  not  as  a  means  of  live- 
lihood, a  dernier  resort^  but  as  to  a  noble  life  work,  to  which  they 
may  worthily  devote  all  their  energies  and  attainments. 

THE   PROCESS   OF   EDUCATION   IDENTICAL. 

Much  mischief  has  resulted  from  violently  separating  education 
into  distinct  stages.  The  process  of  education  is  an  identical  one, 
the  same  throughout  all  its  progress  from  the  cradle  to  the  college. 
It  is  the  same  mind  taking  its  initiative  lessons  as  it  learns  to  recog- 
nize its  mother's  smile,  which  later  pursues  its  investigations  by 
peering  into  the  heavens  through  the  telescope,  deciphers  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  or  searches  into  the  deep  things  of  religion. 
The  same  laws  govern  its  growth  and  acquisitions  throughout.  Phil- 
osophy of  education  embraces  the  whole  scheme  of  physical  evolution, 
and  recognizes  it  as  subject  to  the  same  general  laws  of  didactics  and 
methodology.  Formerly  it  seemed  to  be  thought  that  any  one  could 
teach  children,  and  that  without  special  preparation.  Now  the  drift 
of  public  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  only  primary  teachers  need  a 
professional  training. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR   ALL  TEACHERS. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  results,^ 
all  who  teach,  whether  in  the  home,  the  school,  or  the  college,  need 
a  special  training  for  the  work.  The  lecturer  in  the  university,  the 
professor  in  the  college,  the  teacher  in  the  high  school,  no  less  than 
the  grammar  master,  the  primary  instructor,  and  the  kindergartner, 
require  not  simply  culture,  education,  but  pedagogical  training. 

A  very  important  part  of  normal  school  work  is  to  train  men  and 
women  for  all  grades  of  school-teaching,  especially  the  higher  grades. 
Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  work  of  high  schools  knows  that 
much  of  the  teaching  in  them  is  very  faulty.  Worse  teaching  thgn 
is  done  in  some  of  the  high  schools  and  academies  is,  perhaps,  no- 
where to  be  found,  unless  it  be  in  some  of  the  colleges.  Many  a 
college  graduate  goes  haltingly  through  life  simply  because  his  in- 
structors were  ignorant,  or  negligent  of  their  work*  as  teachers, 
normal  school  training  that  would  serve  to  improve  the  work  done 
in  many  of  the  colleges,  would  be  a  national  benefit.  Besides  this, 
the  universities  and  colleges  are  the  centers  of  thought,  and  the  edu- 
cational ideas  and  methods  that  obtain  in  them  will  be  dominant  over 
all  those  who  come  under  their  influence.  If  those  who  are  to  teach 
there  could  have  a  special  pedagogical  training  for  their  work,  the 
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:e  of  both  their  example  and  precept  would  be  immediate  and 

id  in  developing  a  professional  spirit    The  young  men  aspiring 

ions  as  teachers  in  high  schools,  academies,  normal  and  gram- 

lools, — all  of  whom  should  be  college  bred, — would  be  influ- 

o  seek  a  normal  training.     The  mass  of  teachers  for  country 

must  come  from  secondary  schools.     If  these  were  taught  by 

ional  teachers,  we  should  at  once  have  a  class  of  men  and 

imbued  with  a  professional  spirit.     The  influence  of  college 

;h  school  would  thus  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Normal  Schools, 

of  being  indifferent  or  hostile. 

:  Point  trains  men  not  simply  to  act  as  second  lieutenants  or 
s  of  companies,  but  also  as  colonels  of  regiments,  brigade, 
1,  and  corps  commanders,  and  as  generals-in  chief  to  command 
Dies  of  the  United  States.  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Han- 
ileade,  McClellan,  Thomas,  were  all  trained  in  the  military 
y,  and  the  history  of  their  achievements  vindicates  the  policy 
government.  The  normal  school  as  a  professional  school 
do  for  the  teaching  profession  what  West  Point  has  done  for 
fession  of  arms. 

theological  seminaries  do  not  spend  their  strength  in  fitting 
uply  to  be  pastors  of  feeble  country  churches.  They  strive 
such  a  training  as  will  fit  them  for  the  most  difficult  posts, 
the  severest  demands  will  be  made.  Natural  selection  and 
vival  of  the  fittest  does  the  rest.  The  strongest  and  ablest  go 
front,  the  weaker  fill  the  easier  positions.  Andover,  Union, 
on,  and  similar  schools,  strive  to  furnish  leaders,  and  thus  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  profession.  The  high  places  demand 
:  professional  training.  The  example  is  contagious,  and  few 
jT  churches  are  now  satisfied  with  an  untrained  pastor.  The 
^cal  schools  begin  at  the  top,  and  so  reach  the  mass, 
normal  school,  as  at  present  organized,  is  not  doing  that  work, 
ally  it  sets  itself  to  the  task  of  training  men  and  women, — 
women, — for  primary  and  grammar  school  work,  and  teaching 
rural  districts.  By  arranging  its  course  of  study,  and  lowering 
idard  of  admission  to  accommodate  those  who  seek  to  fit  them- 
for  teachers  in  lower-grade  schools,  it  practically  shuts  out 
irho  have  had  a  university  course  and  who  aspire  to  teach, 
the  teachers  in  university  or  high  school  have  ever  had  a  pro- 
al  preparation  for  their  work,  or  have  ever  seriously  thought 
ng  such.  So  long  as  the  highest  places  in  the  profession  of 
g  are  open  to,  and  filled  by,  unprofessional  men,  the  pro- 
itself  must  suffer  from  the  lack  in  professional  skill  of  those 
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who  have  knowledge  and  culture,  but  lack  ability  to  train  and  impart 
The  normal  schools  in  America  are  doing  a  good  work,  and  have 
helped  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  things  and  a  state  of  public  senti- 
ment which  is  already  calling  for  something  better.  The  establish- 
ment of  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  colleges  is  in  response  to  this  senti- 
ment. The  point  insisted  upon  here  is  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  establishment  here  and  there  of  normal  schools  of  high  grade, 
designed  expressly  and  exclusively  to  give  a  strictly  professional 
training  to  college  graduates  and  others  possessed  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, to  fit  them  for  the  best  work  in  teaching  in  high  schools,  acad- 
emies, normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Undoubtedly  one  function  of  the  normal  school  is  to  train  teach- 
ers for  the  country  schools,  and  the  lower  grades  of  city  schools;  but 
what  is  here  insisted  on  is  that  this  is  not  its  only  or  its  chief  work. 
There  is  the  same  need  of  professional  training  for  teachers  for  the 
higher  grades  as  for  the  lower.  The  conditions  of  teaching  in  the 
country  districts  are  such  that  there  is  little  inducement  for  those 
who  have  a  normal  training  to  remain  there  permanently.  If  they 
aspire  to  teach  in  the  city,  they  at  once  come  into  rivalry  with  grad- 
uates of  college  and  high  school,  who,  though  without  professional 
training,  have  the  advantage  of  broader  culture  and  of  local  influence. 
In  so  far  as  normal  graduates  who  have  had  only  a  grammar-school 
training  before  entering  the  Normal  are  employed  as  head  masters  in 
grammar  schools,  teachers  in  high  schools,  professors  in  normal 
schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  college  bred  men  and  women,  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  more  harm  than  good  may  not  ultimately 
result.  Technical  training  cannot  take  the  place  of  scholarship. 
Breadth  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  culture,  and  should  be  required 
of  every  teacher  of  high  grade.  The  normal  school  is  not  to  dis- 
place the  college  and  the  high  school,  nor  to  rival  them,  but  to  sup- 
plement their  work ;  not  to  substitute  technical  training  for  scholar 
ship,  but  to  add  to  culture  the  best  professional  training. 

ACADEMIC   WORK. 

A  large  part  of  the  strength  of  normal  schools  is  spent  in  giving 
their  pupils  the  rudiments  of  the  common  school  studies.     They  do 
academic  instead  of  professional  work.     Against  this  policy  it  may] 
be  urged  that  it  is  a  waste  of  resources.     The  normal  school  faculties! 
are  required  to  do  what  the  faculties  in  the  high  school  should  da 
It  creates  rivalry  and  jealousy  between  the  normal  and  high  schools*] 
It  degrades  the  normal  from  a  professional  to  a  secondary  school, 
thus  helping  to  defeat  its  own  end,  the  creating  of  a  professional 
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spirit  It  fatally  lowers  the  standard  of  attainment  that  should  be 
required  of  every  teacher.  It  overcrowds  the  course  of  study,  and 
by  attempting  to  teach  both  matter  and  method,  does  neither  with 
thoroughness.  It  attempts  the  impossible.  Students  need  more 
culture  and  discipline  than  are  now  required  upon  entering  normal 
schools,  and  the  separation  of  matter  and  method  before  they  can 
fully  grasp  the  significance  of  methodology. 

A  complete  separation  of  matter  and  method,  a  thorough  differ- 
entiation of  the  Normal  School  into  that  of  a  strictly  professional; 
school,  would,  it  is  believed,  be  productive  of  the  following  results  :. 
The  Normal  Schools  would  at  once  take  higher  rank  and  compel  greater 
respect.  The  ranks  of  college  and  high-school  teachers  and  gram- 
mar masters  would  be  more  largely  recruited  from  the  normal  grad- 
uates. The  professional  work  would  be  better  done,  normal  school 
teachers  would  turn  their  energies  toward  producing  pedagogical  lit. 
erature  rather  than  school-books.  Normal  students  would  go  out 
with  more  clearly  defined  notions  of  what  constitutes  professional 
training  than  they  now  possess.  The  antagonism  between  high. 
school  and  normal  schoosl  would  at  once  cease. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  early  educational  history  of  this 
country,  the  great  institutions  of  learning  were  designed  as  theo- 
logical schools,  and  their  work  was  miscellaneous  and  elementary. 
By  a  natural  process  of  .evolution  and  differentiation,  the  academy,  the 
college,  and  the  university  have  grown  out  of  the  divinity  school. 
The  divinity  school  proper,  now  leaving  to  those  the  work  of  general 
culture,  seeks  to  do  strictly  professional,  post-graduate  work. 

The  normal  school  is  undergoing  something  of  the  same  healthy 
metamorphosis.  The  improvement  and  multiplication  of  the  schools- 
of  all  grades,  where  those  who  wish  to  teach  can  receive  the  requisite 
instruction  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the  growing  public  sen- 
timent, or  rather  demand,  for  a  higher  order  of  professional  training,, 
unite  in  rendering  it  possible  and  desirable  for  the  normal  school  to 
do  distinctively  and  exclusively  professional  work. 

CONSERVATIVE   CHANGES. 

Of  course  no  radical  revolutionary  change  should  be  suddenly  intro-^ 
duced.  That  here  suggested  should  be  gradual.  One  such  school 
might  be  enough  to  start  with.     It  would  be  soon  followed  by  others. 

For  the  present,  under  the  traditions  of  the  normal  schools,  and 
with  public  sentiment  as  it  now  is,  they  will  be  obliged  to  do  aca- 
demic work.  But  it  should  be  done  under  protest,  and  with  a  con- 
stant aim  at  realizing  the  true  ideal  of  the  normal  school  as  an  in- 
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stitution  of  high  order,  graded  to  meet  the  necessities  of  persons  of 
varied  ability,  taste,  and  destiny,  admitting  only  those  whose  scho- 
lastic attainments  warrant  it,  and  giving  to  them  the  broadest  and 
most  thorough  professional  culture  possible,  and  so  recruiting  all 
grades  of  the  profession  of  teaching  with  those  who  will  give  it  dig- 
nity, and  do  for  the  public  the  best  kind  of  work. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  teach  should  be  well 
grounded  in  the  studies  required  in  the  schools  in  which  they  teach ; 
and  if  those  who  enter  the  normal  school  are  found  deficient  in  these 
studies,  it  uill  be  necessary,  for  some  time  to  come,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  provide  some  means  for  a  thorough  review.  Where  there 
is  a  well-organized  practice  school,  the  academic  work  can  be  done 
there.  In  some  cases  a  preparatory  department  may  be  maintained  ; 
in  others  the  Normal  faculty  must  do  this  work.  But  so  far  as  pos- 
sible it  should  be  separate  from  the  professional  work,  and  should  be 
distinctively  and  professedly  academic,  with  stress  laid  upon  the  fact 
ithat  the  work  is  extra  Normal  and  temporary. 

SUMMARY. 

To  sum  up, — The  Normal  School  is  a  professional   school,  and 
^-anks  with  the  theological  seminary,  law  school,  medical  school,  and 
military  academy.     Its  place  is  that  of  a  post-graduate  school.     Ad- 
mission should  be  limited  to  those  who  have  completed  their  aca- 
demic  or   scholastic  work.       Its   spirit,  methods,   equipment,    and 
teaching-force  should  be  of  the  highest  order.     Its  instruction  should 
be  confined  to  those  subjects  which  sustain  the  most  intimate  rela 
tion  to  the  peculiar  work  of  the  teacher.     Its  great  function  is  to  add 
constantly  to  the  number  of  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  teach- 
ing as  a  life-work,  and  who  seek  to  become,  by  personal  character, 
scholarship,  and  pedagogical  skill,  able  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work  in 
whatever  sphere  of  teaching  they  enter,  whether  in  the  kindergarten, 
the  grammar,  high  school,  college,  or  professional  school.     It  should 
seek  by  concentration  of  energy  upon  strictly  professional  work  X^ 
touch  the  profession  at  every  point,  and   vitalize  and  ennoble  it  in 
every  part. 
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TEACHING  HISTORY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.^ 

BY   HARRY   PRATT  JUDSON, 
Principal  of  Troy  (N.  Y.)  High  School  and  professor-elect  of  History  in  the  Univ.  of  Minn. 

The  common  formula  of  the  educational  iconoclast  is,  that  what- 
ever is  is  wrong ;  and  this  is  supplemented  by  the  further  dictum, 
**  There  is  but  one  right  way,  and  that  is  my  way." 

I  wish  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  am  not  an  iconoclast ;  neither 
do  I  propose  to  carve  out  a  slice  of  German  fog  and  set  it  up  here 
labeled  an  electric  light.  I  recognize  fully  the  fact  that  much  ear- 
nest and  valuable  work  is  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  State  in  the 
study  of  history.  Some  defects  of  method  to  which  I  shall  try  to 
call  your  attention,  existing  in  varying  degree  in  different  schools, 
are  due  to  causes  largely  beyond  the  control  of  any  one  man, — largely 
inherent  in  the  usual  conditions  of  school  work.  But  to  detect  and 
analyze  such  defects,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  modify  unfavorable 
conditions,  are  among  the  first  duties  of  genuine  teachers. 

First  of  all,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  we  do  not  materially 
undervalue  an  adequate  knowledge  of  history.     Weigh  it  in  the  bal- 
ance against  other  branches.     Does  not  a  correct  notion  of  the  pa:>t 
tend  to  make  an  intelligent  man  a  good  citizen,  a  prudent  politician  } 
What  is  history  but  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race }    And 
of  what  fibres  are  good  judgment  and  wisdom  wrought,  if  not  of  ex- 
perience i    The  individual  learns  to  guide  his  separate  actions  mainly 
by  the  rude  teaching  of  hard  knocks.     History  affords  us  a  wider 
ground  of  induction,  an  ampler  material  for  constructing  the  future. 
Is  it  a  question  whether  all  that  goes  to  make  a  man  better  and  wiser 
is  not  found  at  least  as  richly  in  the  domain  of  historical  knowledge 
as  in  the  refinements  of  language  or  in  the  subtleties  of  mathe- 
matics ?    And  yet  in  these  other  lines  of  work  methods  of  instruction 
have  reached  a  far  wider  development,  and  much  more  time  is  given 
^^  the  curricula  of  schools.     Notice  that  in  the  study  of  language  or 
Mathematics  a  careful  gradation  is  observed,  both  in  the  matter  and 
^^  the  manner  of  instruction.     A  foundation  is  laid  slowly  and  surely. 
A-rid  yet  the  figure  of  a  foundation  fails  just  here :  a  real  comprehen- 
sion of  the  principles  of  either  language  or  mathematics  is  a  growth  ; 
^^d  a  part  of  good  teaching  is  the  judicious  waiting  for  the  mind  to 
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grow  to  the  intelligent  understanding  of  the  successive  ideas.  Now 
in  teaching  history,  the  method  and  the  material  too  often  vary  but 
slightly  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The  historical 
sefise  is  never  developed.  A  child  is  put  at  reciting  the  manoeuvers  of. 
campaign,  who  can  hardly  tell  a  campaign  from  a  cartridge.  It  is 
time  for  a  boy  to  study  history,  and  so  a  book  in  history  is  deliber- 
ately rammed  into  the  educational  gun  and  fired  at  the  victim  at 
point-blank  range.  Little  wonder  that  quite  often  he  is  knocked 
down. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
interested  in  history  is  really  small.     Now  and  then  we  find  one  who 
reads  it  from  choice.     But  the  great  mass  of  young   people   with 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  from  the  circumstances  surrounding  them  m 
their  home-life  and  from  their  inherited  tastes,  would  never  open  a 
book  on  history  except  as  a  task.     Young  people,  do  I  say }   How  many 
grown  persons  make  a  practice  of  historical  reading.^     How  many 
of  any  age  would  not  greatly  prefer  one  of  E.  P.  Roe's  novels  to 
Gibbon's  Rome  ?    We  remember  that  even  Mr.  Boffin,  who  began 
his  career  of  culture  by  lavishly  hiring  "  a  literary  man  with  a  wooden 
leg,'*  soon  degenerated  from  **  a  declining  and  a  falling  ^^  the  Roman 
empire  *'  to  the  greedy  devouring  of  the  exploits  of  highwaymen. 
We  see,  then,  that  our  problem  widens.     It  is  not  merely  how  to  im- 
part a  given  amount  of  useful  knowledge  in  a  given  time.     More 
than  that,  it  is,  how  to  arouse  interest  in  place  of  indifference, — how 
to  make  people  searchers  and  thinkers  instead  of  being,  at  the  best, 
passive  absorbers. 

I  question  whether  any  consecutive  history  is  the  proper  thing 
with  which  to  begin.  A  child  can  hardly  grasp  the  abstractions  of 
algebra  until  he  has  mastered  the  concrete  ideas  of  arithmetic.  And 
so  when  he  makes  his  beginning  with  history.  Episode,  detail,  de- 
scription, he  finds  fascinating.  But  the  idea  of  the  continuity  of  his- 
toric time,  the  long  march  of  ages,  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of 
events,  he  finds  bewildering.  Too  often  he  is  dizzy  and  despairing 
almost  from  the  outset ;  and  history  becomes  to  him  a  synonym  for 
the  laborious  memorizing  of  juiceless  facts. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  perhaps  we  can  wisely  take  a  leaf  from  the 
experience  of  our  German  friends ;  and  this  experience  is  so  prac- 
tical and  so  successful  that  we  can  hardly  call  it  either  foggy  or  fan- 
ciful. They  remember  that  children  are,  above  all  things,  inquisitive 
and,  like  the  Athenians,  eager  to  hear  some  new  thing.  And  so,  at 
an  early  point  in  the  primary  school,  a  definite  portion  of  time  is  de- 
voted to  story  telling ;  only  the  stories  are  of  facts,  not  fancies,     I  can 
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safely  ask  those  before  me  if,  in  their  own  childhoiid,  a  story  of  pio- 
neer life  and  Indian  adventure,  from  the  lips  of  the  aged  grand- 
mother, telling  things  that  really  happened,  was  not  vastly  more  ab- 
^sorbing  than  the  fictions  of  Ned  Buntline  or  Mayne  Reid?  Fiction 
is  not  in  itself  more  interesting  than  fact.  The  interest  lies  in  the 
thing  told  and  in  the  way  of  telling  it.  But  surely,  in  the  long  and 
varied  story  of  the  human  race  there  are  countless  episodes  more 
thrilling  than  any  that  the  brain  of  novelist  or  poet  ever  conceived. 
And  what  accomplishment  can  the  teacher  learn  of  more  constant 
value  in  his  work,  than  the  power  of  telling  what  he  has  to  say  in  a 
way  to  interest  f 

In  this  line  of  work  the  essential  things  to  remember  are,  that  the 
stories  must  be  of  men  and  events  worth  knowing  ;  that  they  may  be 
entirely  isolated  one  from  another, — the  teacher  not  merely  seek- 
ing to  keep  up  the  sequence  of  things,  but  carefully  avoiding  it ;  and 
that  the  tales  are  interesting.  In  this  way  most  of  the  essentials  in 
ancient  and  modern  history  may  be  made  entirely  familiar  before 
history  is  ever  studied.  Then,  when  the  study  is  begun,  it  is  not 
untrodden  ground.  At  every  turn,  familiar  friends  are  met,  and 
added  zest  is  given  to  the  work  by  learning  the  relations  of  things 
that  before  existed  in  the  mind  unrelated, — this  last  is  no  small  point. 
Remember  that  it  is  not  so  much  learning  new  facts,  as  learning  the 
relations  of  old  facts,  that  satisfies  curiosity. 

Another  prime  essential  in  teaching  history  is,  that  it  be  treated 
pictorially.  Sit  through  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  watch 
Gladstone  as  he  manages  that  turbulent  assembly  ;  listen  to  **  the 
old  man  eloquent,"  as  he  pours  out  the  riches  of  his  learning,  his 
fancy,  and  his  wit,  in  defending  his  cause  ;  hear  the  thunders  of  ap- 
plause and  the  stormy  debate  that  followed.  Do  you  not  feel,  there- 
after, that  the  British  Parliament  is  for  you  a  reality,  and  not  a  mere 
newspaper  abstraction } 

Wander  over  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  Look  at  the  long  line  of 
sodded  entrenchment ;  at  the  low  stone  wall  that  winds  through  the 
woods  of  Round  Top.  See  the  rocks  yet  seamed  wide  with  streams 
of  melted  lead,  from  bullets  that  plashed  against  them  in  those  days 
of  battle.  See  house  and  fence  and  tree  yet  scarred  with  rifle-balls 
and  grape  shot.  Stand  on  the  Cemetery  Hill,  and  study  the  long 
sweep  of  field  and  meadow  over  which  Pickett's  Virginians  swarmed 
in  that  last  fated  charge.  Then  go  to  the  Hollywood  Cemetery  at 
Richmond.  See  the  grave  of  Pickett,  and,  circling  in  long  lines 
about  it,  the  graves  in  which  rests  the  dust  of  his  heroic  dead.  After 
that,  does  not  the  eye  kindle  when  you  hear  and  read  of  Gettysburg  ? 
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It  is  a  battle  whose  roar  you  hear,  whose  rush  you  see,  and  no  mere 
dry  tangle  of  meaningless  words. 

But  the  teacher  can  seldom  take  his  class  to  Gettysburg,  or  to  the 
forum  at  Rome.  What  then  ?  Why,  photography  brings  the  whole 
world  before  our  eyes.  Pictures  are  now  as  abundant  and  cheap, 
almost,  as  newspapers.  Gather  all  you  can.  Show  your  class  every 
place,  every  cathedral  and  fortress,  every  hero  and  statesman  and 
poet.  Let  them  see  the  continental  soldier,  in  his  cocked  hat  and 
uniform  of  blue  and  buff;  show  them  his  smooth-bore  musket,  with 
its  clumsy  flint-lock.  Let  them  contrast  that  with  the  deadly  breech- 
loader and  repeating-rifle  of  to-day.  Let  them  see  Elizabeth,  in  her 
ruff  and  robes,  with  her  red  hair  and  hooked  nose ;  Raleigh,  in  cloak 
and  doublet ;  the  gentleman  of  the  Restoration  and  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  his  gorgeous  attire.  When  photograph  and  engrav- 
ing fail,  or  pocket-book  gives  out.  then  let  the  painter's  brush  or  the 
artist's  camera  be  the  teacher's  lips.  Let  him  give  color  and  life  to 
every  phase  of  the  story,  so  that  the  mouldering  knights  of  the  Cru- 
sades are  no  longer  dead,  and  the  vanished  strings  of  the  troubadours 
awake  to  music. 

But  that  the  teacher  may  have  the  power  to  do  this,  he  must  ob- 
serve a  very  common-place  law.     Perhaps  nothing  is  more  stale,  true 
though  it  be,  than  that  the  teacher  must  study  incessantly.     And  in 
nothing  is  this  more  emphatically  true  than  in  teaching  history.    To 
realize  the  ages  past  as  if  they  were  the  age  present,  one  must  search 
into  them  from  all  sides.     He  must  be  ever  eager  to  add  to  his 
knowledge ;  ever  ready  to  correct  false  impressions.     There  are  some 
shallow  people  who  think  history  a  simple  matter,  because,  forsooth, 
it  is  merely  the  telling  of  facts.     I  do  not  know  anything  in  this 
world  more  difficult  than  to  tell  facts  as  they  are.     The  other  day  I 
read  an  item  of  local  news  in  one  of  our  best  papers,  about  an  ordi- 
nary occurrence,  easy  to  investigate ;  and  in  the  six  lines  of  print  were 
three  material  errors.     Do  you  expect  the  complicated  web  of  human 
action  and  passion  to  be  unraveled  with  facility  by  the  first  careless 
hand  that  lays  hold  of  it }     Physical  science  is  a  long  series  of  hy- 
potheses, successfully  exploded.     Phlogiston  and  dephlogisticated  air, 
epicycle  and  caloric,  perpetual  motion  and  the  transmutation  of  met- 
als in  broken  fragments,  strew  the  path  over  which  advancing  science 
has, gone.     Historical  investigation  fares  no  better.     One  is  too  apt, 
even  unconsciously,  to  view  the  past  through  the  eyes  of  the  present, 
In  the  words  of  Faust, — 

"  What  you  the  spirit  of  the  Ages  call. 
Is  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  you  all. 
Wherein  the  Agts  are  reflected." 
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To  reach,  then,  such  a  view  of  the  past  as  to  make  it  seem  present, 
to  be  able  to  do  the  miracle  ot  restoring  to  life  the  dead  years,  the 
teacher  must  saturate  himself  with  study  and  thought. 

We  come  now  to  the  "  Battle  of  the  Books  "  ;  the  great  question, 
text-book  or  topics.  The  solution  of  the  problem  that  I  would  sug- 
gest is  very  simple.  I  should  say,  text-book  and  topics.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  good  teacher  can  do  excellent  work  without  any  text- 
book at  all  The  same  thing  is  true  of  almost  any  other  subject  as 
well  as  of  history.  It  does  not  follow  that  no  one  should  use  a  text- 
book. Neither  do  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  slovenly  work 
done  in  using  a  text-book.  But  I  suspect  that  the  teachers  who  do 
such  work  with  a  book  would  do  about  the  same  without  it.  A  text- 
book is  like  any  other  tool.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilled  worknian,  it 
may  be  made  to  produce  artistic  results.  If  a  bungler  wields  it,  he 
will  be  tolerably  sure  to  botch  his  material,  and  may  end  by  cutting 
his  own  fingers.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  text-book,  not 
its  use,  that  leads  to  such  prodigies  of  stupidity  as  almost  any  re- 
gents' examination  may  demonstrate.  But  in  using  the  book,  I 
should  study  by  topics  always,  making  the  text-book  merely  a  guide  ; 
and  to  this  end  it  should  invariably  be  supplemented  by  a  generous 
supply  of  books  of  reference  The  single  book  will  suffice  to  bind 
the  work  together  and  save  it  from  that  sketchy  and  disjointed 
character  too  apt  to  belong  to  topical  study.  The  use  of  other 
books  will  teach  the  habit  of  research,  the  collection  of  evidence,  the 
balancing  of  opinions  from  different  points  of  view.  Adhering  to 
one  book  alone  is  almost  always  misleading.  The  student  uncon- 
sciously gets  in  the  way  of  considering  his  one  authority  as  law  and 
gospel.  And  that,  at  the  outset,  is  a  false  habit  of  mind  for  studying 
history.  The  correct  habit  that  should  be  steadily  taught,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  queries :  What  are  the  facts  ?  How  do  I  know  that 
these  are  the  facts  ?     How  are  these  facts  related  one  to  another  ? 

Again,  any  active  mind  in  reading  a  given  book  has  many  ques 
tions  and  doubts  suggested.  The  inability  to  solve  such  questions 
tends  to  make  the  mind  sluggish.  Hence  every  means  should  he 
supplied  for  leading  the  student  always  to  seek  the  answer  as  his 
queries  rise.  A  wise  old  teacher  was  wont  to  give  his  class  the  rule 
for  looking  up  words  in  a  dictionary,  "  Seize  the  moment  of  excited 
curiosity."  Nothing  could  be  more  apt  in  studying  history.  Lead 
the  student  to  follow  out  every  trail  of  inquiry  ;  only  never  forgetting 
the  main  line  of  thought  in  others  merely  collateral. 

A  table  surrounded  with  chairs,  and  covered  with  suitable  books 
for  reference,  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  a  schoolroom  in  which  his- 
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tory  is  studied.  Maps,  both  physical  and  political,  should  line  the 
walls,  or,  in  the  form  of  atlases,  should  lie  on  the  table.  And  then 
the  student  should  not  merely  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  use 
these  appliances,  but  their  work  should  be  so  assigned  as  to  make  it 
necessary. 

In  assigning  the  work  for  research,  care  should  be  taken,  especially 
with  a  young  class,  to  make  it  specific.  A  class  of  young  boys  and 
girls  turned  loose  in  the  wilds  of  Bancroft,  for  instance,  are  likely 
merely  to  get  lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  come  out  simply  no- 
where. But  a  given  topic  in  the  guide  text-book  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  assignment  of  specific  chapters  in  given  authors  to 
consult ;  some  to  be  studied  carefully,  for  the  facts  or  views  they 
contain ;  others  to  be  read  for  the  local  coloring  they  may  give. 
Then,  at  first  sparingly,  afterwards  more  carefully,  some  topics  may 
be  given  with  merely  a  general  indication  of  the  authorities  to  be 
consulted.  Great  care  should  be  maintained  throughout  to  keep  the 
sequence  of  events,  and  never  to  lose  the  thread  of  the  story.  To 
do  that  easily  is  one  main  value  of  the  guide  text-book  ;  and  hence 
it  should  be  concise  and  clearly  arranged. 

Finally,  every  effort  should  be  given  in  two  directions.  First,  that 
not  words,  but  ideas,  shall  be  memorized.  From  the  very  outset  the 
class  should  be  led  to  put  things  in  their  own  language.  The 
judicious  assignment  of  topics  requiring  the  use  of  various  books 
will  be  a  great  help  to  the  teacher  in  this  direction.  A  class  con- 
fined to  a  single  book  find  it  easy  to  commit  to  memory  a  page  of 
the  text ;  and  an  easy-going  teacher,  hearing  sounds  that  convey  an 
idea  to  his  mind,  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  are  the  expression  of 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  so  passes  comfortably  along  in 
his  way.  In  many  such  cases  I  verily  believe  that  the  pupil  has  little 
more  notion  what  he  is  talking  about  than  has  a  green  and  yellow 
parrot.  I  remember  being  told  once  by  a  young  lady  that  she  was 
reading  Cicero,  It  struck  me  as  a  little  odd,  since  I  knew  that  she 
had  begun  Latin  only  a  few  weeks  before.  So  one  day  I  dropped 
into  the  class,  and  the  mystery  was  solved.  The  reading  was  con; 
ducted  entirely  in  Latin,  without  any  attempt  at  translation,  or  the 
least  expression  of  curiosity  even  as  to  the  meaning  or  form  of  any 
of  the  words.  But  the  sentences  rolled  out  in  a  sonorous  way  ;  the 
class  were  impressed  with  the  great  dignity  of  reading  Cicero ;  the 
teacher,  whose  smattering  of  Latin  was  hardly  equal  to  wrestling 
with  the  meaning  of  a  Ciceronian  period,  was  fulfilling  the  require- 
ment of  the  district  fathers  in  teaching  Latin  ;  the  world  kept  on 
turning,  and  salary-day  came  once  a  month.     I  have  seen  classes  in 
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history  that  seemed  to  me  to  have  about  as  definite  a  notion  of  what 
they  were  discussing  as  did  this  valuable  class  in  Cicero, 

But  in  the  second  place,  while  insisting  that  his  class  shall  use  their 
own  language,  the  teacher  ought  to  insist  just  as  strenuously  that  the 
language  shall  be  correct  English.  Careful  attention  to  oral  recita- 
tion should  be  supplemented  by  the  frequent  writing  on  the  black- 
board, not  merely  of  outlines  and  analyses  of  lessons,  but  also  of  the 
regular  recitation.  This  should  be  criticised  systematically  with  a 
view  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammatical  language.  As  often 
as  convenient,  also,  the  lesson  might  be  entirely  written  on  paper 
and  handed  in  for  correction.  In  other  words,  an  adequate  idea  of 
what  learning  history  means,  implies  that  a  class  are  not  merely 
taught  to  acquire  certain  facts  and  store  them  away  systematically 
in  their  minds,  but  that  they  are  also  taught  to  express  those  facts, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  in  good  English.  Bacon's  dictum  applies 
here  exactly :  **  Reading  maketh  a  full  man  ;  writing,  an  exact  man  ; 
and  talking,  a  ready  man." 

I  have  seen  an  examination  in  which  an  entire  foolscap  page  was 
covered  with  a  mass  of  writing,  without  a  single  mark  of  punctuation 
or  a  single  capital  letter,  but  thickly  sprinkled  with  solecisms.  Were 
such  an  instance  isolated,  it  might  be  attributed  merely  to  the  igno- 
rance of  an  individual.  But  when  it  becomes  common,  it  is  evidence 
that  too  much  attention  relatively  has  been  given  to  acquisition,  and 
too  little  to  expression. 

I  have  tried,  in  this  hasty  review  of  the  subject,  to  speak  of  general 
thoughts  only,  not  attempting  to  describe  in  detail  particular  devices. 
I  am  sure  that  these  methods  are  those  followed  by  the  most  progres- 
sive schools,  and  that  they  are  adequate  to  the  end  proposed.  Should 
their  spirit  meet  a  wider  and  heartier  acceptance,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  study  of  history  would  be  of  more  general  interest ;  that  it  would 
be  prosecuted  with  more  intelligence  and  discrimination ;  that  the 
tendency  would  be  to  form  correct  habits  of  investigation,  and  a 
judicial,  not  a  partisan  way  of  looking  at  things ;  and,  finally,  that  a 
suitable  preparation  would  be  made  for  real  original  work  by  such  as 
shall  receive  the  benefit  of  college  or  university  education. 
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ABOUT  THE  MINDS  OF  LITTLE  CHILDREN.^ 

BY   REV.    M.    A.   POWER,   S.J. 

The  subject  of  children  is  a  dangerous  one  to  touch.  Various  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women  have  already  settled  on  the  terri- 
tory and  put  up  notices  threatening  the  trespasser  with  prosecution. 
Free  trade  with  the  place  they,  have  made  their  own  is  penal.  Over 
the  departments  into  which  the  child  is  divided  are  vigilant  and  some- 
times pugnacious  officers,  who  have  to  be  reckoned  with  before  a 
foreigner  can  land  himself  or  his  goods.  Nurses  are  in  the  forefront. 
To  conciliate  them  by  diplomacy,  or  beat  them  in  open  fight,  is  a  task 
that  none  but  the  most  daring  attempt.  They  know  all  about  the 
health  of  a  child,  and  your  nostrums  are  all  rubbish.  Did  not  they 
see  scores  of  children  brought  up  in  the  old  nursery  with  no  more 
air  than  that  window  let  in  ?  And  fine  children  they  were,  too ;  a 
long  way  handsomer  than  the  red-haired  young  man, 

**  Fresh  from  the  sargery-tchools  of  France,'* 

who  talks  of  lungs  and  air  and  cubic  feet,  "  as  if  the  little  dears  had 
them,  and  Hyginnish  appliances. 

*  That  ever  such  things  should  be.' " 

Then  there  are  mothers,  and  they  resent  criticism  more  politely  but 
more  strongly.     Somebody  ventures  in  their  presence  to  express  an 
opinion  that  children,  especially  of  the  higher  classes,  do  not  seem, 
as  far  as  outward  appearances  go,  to  love  their  parents  as  they  used 
to  do.     To  allay  the  indignation  he  has  roused,  the  speaker  proceeds 
to  offer  some  excuse  for  the  children,  by  dwelling  on  the  alleged 
decrease  of  the  interest  of  mothers  in  babies.     He  is  only  making 
matters  worse,  and  for  this  second  attack  he  is  bound  to  apK)logize. 
He  now  lays  the  blame  on  the  social  arrangements  which  necessitate 
rearing  by  proxy.     Servants  and  nurses  must  stand  to  a  great  extent 
in  loco  parentis^  if  mothers  have  to  look  after  themselves  and  their 
grown-up  daughters,  and  their  "At  Homes,"  and  to  comply  with  the 
exigencies  of  modern  society.     But  this  explanation  will  not  remove 
the  offence  given  by  your  expressing  dissatisfaction  at  the  relations 
between  mother  and  child.     All  the  effect  that  your  remonstrance 
has  produced  is,  that  the  child  is  snatched  up  at  the  first  opportunity 
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and  smartly  kissed,  amid  low  murmurings  presumably  directed  against 
you, — "  The  idea !  The  darlings  are  as  good  as  gold,  and  love  their 
home  as  well  as  children  ever  did."  Mothers  are  in  possession  of 
the  place.  Your  advice  is  contraband,  and  you  are  not  suffered  to 
land  it 

Or  one  happens  to  see  matter  for  regret  in  the  exorbitant  demand 
and  supply  of  boys'  books  of  adventure,  unworthy  scions  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  with  the  hollow  ring  of  impossible  travel  and  incident,  and  a 
mischievous  disregard  of  the  peace  and  dependence  of  home  life. 
We  have  actually  to  wait  till  the  last  page  for  the  hero  to  settle  down 
to  civilized  life  and  marry  the  girl  he  had  saved  from  the  jaws  of  a 
rhinoceros,  somewhere  in  the  East.  This  time  the  book-writers  are 
in  arms.  They  know  the  child  mind  as  well  as  you.  None  but  vivid 
lights,  they  urge,  will  arrest  the  boy's  eye.  Unreal  sensation  and 
extravagant  distortion  of  life's  pictures  must  be  applied  as  a  stimu- 
lant if  the  young  imagination  and  intellect  are  to  awake  at  all.  You 
should  never  have  trespassed  on  the  preserves  of  these  men.  You 
were  sure  to  be  turned  out. 

There  is  yet  another  class  with  fixed  notions  about  children,  and 
very  confident  in  discussion,  because  they  believe  they  have  the  great 
force  of  humanitarianism  on  their  side.  They  are  those  who  profess 
to  philosophize  on  human  nature,  and  who  discover  nothing  in  it  that 
is  not  very  good.  Children,  especially,  are  the  objects  of  their  loving 
interest.  They  will  not  have  a  word  said  against  them.  Their  stock 
of  admiration  and  sweets  is  being  constantly  drawn  upon  by  "  gifted  " 
children,  but  it  is  inexhaustible.  The  only  thing  to  ruffle  their  ami- 
ability is  the  hint  that  some  of  their  swans  may  be  geese. 

I  will  not  question  the  existence  of  clever  and  gifted  children  in 
face  of  the  consensus  of  mankind.  Children  of  this  type  talk  bril- 
liantly.    They  are  little  Dukes  of  York, — 

"  Oh,  *tis  a  parlous  bov, 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable.'* 

TTiey  reason  soundly.  Quite  lately  one  demonstrated  to  me  most 
subtly  a  latent  contradiction  in  terms  between  two  excuses  which  I 
ple^idcd  for  not  telling  her  a  stor)'.  They  observe  things.— oh,  so 
closely  ! — they  snub  foolish  people ;  they  can  check  an  enfant  terrible 
older  than  themselves  with  a  look  or  a  pinch ;  they  organize  chil- 
dren's f^tes  and  marshal  their  elders  at  picnics ;  they  guess  riddles 
and  make  rhymes.  Is  not  this  enough  in  the  way  of  concession  to 
youthful  talent.^ 

Before  going  farther,  and  arraigning  children  generally,  on  rather 
serious  charges,  I  must  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  am  not  at  issue 
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those,  and  those  only,  contemplated  by  Dr.  Roberts  when  he  asked 
for  questions  to  test  the  knowledge  of  children  who  had  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  educational  discipline,  properly  so  called.  If  teachers 
are  enthusiastic,  as  they  well  may  be,  about  the  capacities  and  prog- 
ress of  their  boys  and  girls,  all  the  strictures  in  the  world  about  the 
with  any  class  of  teachers.  The  children  I  am  going  to  speak  of  are 
ignorance  and  dullness  and  stagnation  of  children  at  earlier  stages 
cannot  affect  them.  In  fact,  a  deprecatory  tone,  if  restricted  to  chi'« 
dren  who  are  yet  too  young  to  be  put  under  regular  instruction,  can 
only  enhance  our  estimate  of  the  absolute  necessity  and  marvelous 
success  of  systematic  teaching, 

The  ignorance  of  children  is,  I  think,  one  of  "the  Infinities  and 
Immensities."  The  benevolent  class  lately  mentioned  seem  to  be 
quite  taken  in  by  smart  looks  or  winning  ways,  or  a  quick  accent ; 
and  the  humanitarian  sympathies  which  help  them  to  their  con- 
clusions are  aided  by  a  sort  of  poetic  spirit  very  sensitive  to  the  win- 
someness  of  children.  Oh,  the  joy  of  watching  the  young  mind 
sprouting  and  growing  like  a  flower,  adding  to  its  life-store  and  de- 
veloping new  graces  as  it  grows !  etc.  Somehow  there  are  people, 
fond  indeed  of  children,  but  prosaic  enough  to  maintain  that  such 
growth  is  vastly  exaggerated.  Professionally  or  otherwise,  they  have 
known  many  young  children,  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing them  to  be,  as  far  as  regards  mental  characteristics,  mere 
vacuities, — slow,  unobservant,  unimaginative,  and  comparatively  un- 
progressive.  Mr.  Hall's  carefully  compiled  statistics,  which  I  have 
been  allowed  to  see,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Roberts,  give  strong 
evidence  as  to  the  almost  incredible  ignorance  of  children  The 
intelligent  interest  they  take  in  things  is  as  great  a  myth  as  the 
powers  of  imagination  with  which  they  are  credited,  or  as  their  fac- 
ulty of  saying  "good  things."  Many  will  persist  in  supposing  that 
the  senses  of  children  are  always  actively  foraging  for  their  respective 
forms  of  knowledge ;  that  their  memories  are  busy  in  recalling  pre- 
vious impressions,  their  imaginations  reveling  in  transfiguring  them. 
Questioned  as  to  what  he  has  seen  in  the  course  of  a  drive  or  walk, 
the  child  very  frequently  assumes  a  dazed  look,  and  men  say  "  His 
little  brain  is  working";  his  eyes  glisten,  and  they  think  he  must 
have  got  hold  of  a  bright  thought.  Is  there  sufficient  evidence  for 
this  view }  They  have  really  missed  a  vast  deal  on  the  road ;  I  can 
vouch  for  some  who  have  no  notion  of  what  road  they  took  yesterday. 
In  grown-up  men,  powers  of  observation  are  rare.  If  any  one  had 
time  or  courage  to  question  all  the  truth-telling  adults  of  England 
on  their  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  common  objects  of  sense,  such  as 
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animals,  trees,  features  of  scenery,  household  arrangements,  colors, 
numbers,  topography,  distances,  etc.,  the  results,  if  embodied  in  sta- 
tistics, would  be  something  appalling.  Yet  few  will  doubt  that  men, 
on  the  whole,  are  better  qualified  than  children  to  advance  in  this 
kind  of  knowledge.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  make  the  admission  with 
shame,  but  I  confess  that  all  I  could  tell  at  home,  after  my  first  sight 
of  a  crowded  street,  was  that  I  had  seen  a  very  long  broom  with  a 
red  handle  at  a  shop-door.  It  seems  too  much  to  say  that  we  fail  to 
do  justice  to  a  child's  powers,  because  his  stock  of  words  is  so  inade- 
quate to  the  expression  of  his  ideas.  A  boy  who  has  been  to  the 
pantomime  is  surely  as  capable,  as  far  as  language  goes,  of  describing 
six  wonders  as  three,  and,  if  he  stops  at  three,  the  hitch  must  be  due 
to  the  failure  of  some  mental  operation.  The  fact  is,  he  has  exhausted 
the  scrap  of  subject  his  little  mind  had  grasped.  Later  on,  when 
fairly  practised  in  composition,  children  will  do  the  very  same  thing 
in  their  English  exercise-book. 

We  must  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  select  class  of  boys  and  girls 
whom  the  world  has  agreed  to  call  clever.  Is  it  not  from  the  clever- 
est of  these  that  the  rash  generalizations  have  been  drawn  as  to  the 
imaginations  of  children  i  No  one  accustomed  to  correct  English 
compositions  in  the  lower  forms  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  entire 
absence  of  original  imaginative  power.  Sometimes,  as  an  experi- 
ment, one  may  read  aloud  a  story,  omitting  a  certain  incident  which 
the  pupil  is  to  replace  by  one  of  his  own  invention,  or  you  let  him 
write  a  little  story  "  all  out  of  his  own  head."  In  both  cases  the  work 
of  looking  over  the  papers  is  a  dreary  one  indeed.  Even  the  blun- 
ders are  not  imaginative,  and  the  amusement  derived  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  master  who,  after  a  long  and  deep  acquaintance  with 
freaks  of  Latin,  never  met  anything  funnier  than  **  Nullis  tiirpibuSy 
by  no  means'^  I  am  not  forgetting  my  limitation  about  the  age  and 
condition  ot  the  children  I  am  discussing,  but  I  argue  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  young  boys  at  school  should  have  suddenly  lost 
the  vivid  imagination  which  as  children  at  home  they  are  supposed 
to  have  possessed.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  found  incapable 
of  rising  above  the  low  level  of  commonplace ;  if  they  show  little 
or  no  trace  of  the  creative  force  which  peoples  the  thoroughfares  of 
the  mind  with  moving  pageants,  or  its  silent  places  with  solemn  stat- 
ues, the  inference  seems  fair  that  as  yet  the  gift  has  not  been  given. 
The  newly-risen  child's  poet  has  had  it  given  him,  perhaps,  in  child- 
hood ;  but,  even  were  it  so,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  thinking  that 
the  charming  imagery  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  comes  natural  to  the 
child,  and  that  the  poet  has  only  to  cut  the  gem  and  enshrine  it  in 
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sweetest  verse.  Men  and  women,  we  are  told  by  a  reviewer,  will  see 
in  the  **  Garden  of  Verse  **  **  a  reflex  of  their  own  childhood."  This 
is  too  flattering  to  most  of  us.  Of  course,  if  any  one  insists  it  is 
true  of  him,  we  make  no  demur,  but  readily  pay  him  Juvenal's  com- 
pliment,— 

Ta  gallinae  filius  albae, 
Nos  viles  pulli,  nati  infelicibus  ovis. 

We  should  have  to  wait  long  for  an  ordinary  child  to  think  of  the 
dark  as  a  sea ;  and,  even  supposing  we  start  his  imagination  along  the 
lines  of  the  idea,  will  he  ever  arrive  even  in  incoherent  thought  at  the 
final  picture  of  the  haven's  rest } — 

**  All  night  across  the  dark  we  steer, 
Bat  when  the  day  returns  at  last, 
Safe  in  my  room,  beside  the  pier 
I  find  my  vessel  fast." 

There  seems  to  be  some  grave  misconceptions  about  children,  as 
there  are  about  animals.  We  have  a  kindly  and  illogical  way  of 
attributing  a  very  superior  intelligence  to  the  latter,  on  the  strength 
of  a  few  stock  examples  and  questionable  inductions.  Even  inani- 
mate objects,  judging  from  certain  abuses  of  speech  such  as  "  a  self- 
conscious  clock,"  are  in  a  fair  way  to  benefit  by  our  readiness  to  in- 
vest things  with  higher  attributes  than  they  are  entitled  to.  Would 
not  a  compilation  of  stories  about  the  stupidity  of  animals  check 
much  loose  speculation }  Well-attested  accounts  of  the  unimagi- 
native nature  of  uneducated  childhood  might  have  a  similar  efifect. 
But  this  is  a  digression.  Often  in  the  act  of  begging  for  a  continu- 
ation of  a  story,  the  child  reveals  its  own  poverty  of  imagination  and 
utter  dependence  on  your  memory  or  inventiveness.  You  left  the 
fairy  tapping  the  giant's  feet  to  awake  him,  and  lo !  when  prayed 
by  the  child  to  finish  the  story,  you  find  the  giant  snoring  still,  and 
the  fairy  still  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Not  the  tiniest  bit  of  specula- 
tion has  been  woven  by  the  child  into  the  raw  edge  of  the  tale.  You 
are  told  where  you  left  off,  and  eagerly  asked  to  continue.  That  is 
all.  While  listening,  the  child  no  doubt  is  forming  vivid  pictures, 
or  "  visualising,"  as  it  has  been  called,  but  the  pictures  are  painted 
by  your  words,  and  if  they  reappear  or  are  passed  round  to  other 
children,  they  will  be  still  your  work,  not  your  listener's. 

It  is  the  same  with  children  acting,  However  interested  they  are 
in  making  a  piece  go  off  well,  they  will  seldom  offer  a  suggestion,  or 
even  improvise  a  gesture,  that  would  show  that  their  imagination 
had  hit  on  a  way  of  improving  the  effect.     Even  the  world  of  mya- 
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tery,  of  shadowy  sights  and  unearthly  sounds,  often  fails  to  bring  out 
imaginative  power  in  children. 

Alone  at  evening  on  a  mountain  with  a  peasant  guide,  the  last 
smile  on  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  the  waters  of  a  lake  reputed  unfath- 
omable lying  black  under  the  weight  of  the  shadows  of  the  cliffs, — 
these  were  fitting  and  favorable  surroundings  for  the  story  the  old 
guide  told  me :  how  he  had  often  seen  a  long  line  of  dismounted 
horsemen  winding  around  the  neighboring  peak,  amid  swathes  of  de- 
scending clouds,  warriors  in  armor  leading  their  horses  by  the  bridle 
and  looking  very  mournful,  as  though  following  a  chief  to  the  grave. 
As  a  child,  this  story  thrilled  me  with  awe  ;  I  recalled  it  over  and 
over  again,  but  I  did  not  work  it  out, — I  could  not  The  old  man 
was  not  to  be  found  again,  and  without  him  my  imagination  could 
not  fly  to  the  height  of  the  mystery. 

It  may  look  like  the  kind  of  generalization  I  have  been  blaming, 
or  like  the  egotism  we  all  condemn,  to  say  that  most  children  who 
hang  on  lips  and  drink  in  tales  of  preternatural  beauty  or  horror  get 
no  farther  than  I  did,  but  I  am  bold  to  say  they  do  not. 

On  this  point,  most  men  ought  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  their  own 
experience.  Impressions  made  by  the  ghost  stories  or  fairy  tales  of 
childhood  are  strong  and  lasting,  and  are  among  those  best  fitted  to 
survive  the  effacing  action  of  time.  The  argument  that  we  are  not 
as  we  were,  that  what  we  have  garnered  in  youth  is  withered  in  age, 
has  a  touch  of  the  untruthful  form  of  melancholy  about  it.  A  cer- 
tain school  of  thinkers  seems  to  delight  in  pointing  out  the  impos- 
sibility of  reviving  impressions  displaced  or  overlaid  by  others,  or 
defaced  by  internal  jostling,  and  the  constant  crowding  in  of  new 
associations.  But  not  all  the  latter  are  of  the  destructive  kind  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  eloquently  denounces.  "Take  your  vase  of  Venice  glass 
out  of  the  furnace,  and  strew  chaff  over  it  in  its  transparent  heat,  and 
recover  that  to  its  clearness  and  rubied  glory  when  the  north  wind 
has  blowil  upon  it ;  but  do  not  think  to  strew  chaff  over  the  child 
fresh  from  God*s  presence,  and  to  bring  the  heavenly  colors  back  to 
him,  at  least  in  this  world."  Provided  chaff,  or  worse,  be  not  thrown 
upon  them,  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  childhood  may  lie 
bright  and  uninjured  still  Making  all  the  allowance  we  like  for  the 
hardening  of  the  ground,  and  the  choking,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
birds  of  the  air,  may  not  a  large  surplus  still  remain  untouched  to 
identify  us  with  our  former  selves,  and  to  make  a  truthful  estimate  of 
our  early  mental  phenomena  quite  within  our  reach } 

Besides  aiding  us  on  the  important  question  of  the  range  of  our 
imagination  in  the  region  of  mystery,  these  recollections  of  childhood 
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would  save  us  from  mistaking  children  as  much  as  we  do ;  would  in* 
spire  us  with  deeper  sympathy  for  them ;  and  would  tell  us  better 
than  we  now  know,  what  things  are  to  their  benefit  or  prejudice,  and 
what  things  bring  joy  or  sorrow  to  their  little  hearts.  The  study  of 
the  difficulties  we  once  had  in  learning,  or  even  of  those  we  have 
now, — why  will  nobody  give  us  the  true  philosophy  of  difficulties,  or 
have  men  none } — would  throw  light  on  the  workings  and  hitches  of 
the  child's  mind,  and  in  many  cases  would  vastly  help  our  inquiries 
into  its  contents. 

From  what  has  been  said,  some  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
I  believe  such  contents  exist  at  all.     Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  I 
have  first  made  a  tabula  rasa  and  then  proceeded  to  read  the  writing. 
My  answer  is  this  :  The  tabula  rasa  ceases  to  be  as  soon  as  a  child  is 
born    into    this   world.       The   environment   straightway   begins  to 
scribble  on  the  tablet  of  the  mind.     For  years  the  child  not  only  does^ 
little  or  no  writing  himself,  but  he  does  not  give  much  encourage-  ^ 
ment  to  sensible  objects  to  fix  their  impressions.     He  is  not  particu 
larly  accessible  to  them,  and  does  not  make  much  of  them  when  thej^ 
come.     Though  thus  failing  of  its  full  effect,  the  environment  for  th^ 
ordinary  child  is  everything. 

One  word  about  the  Questions  which  were  sent  in  for  the  Apri-i  -m  r 
competition,  and  are  here  subjoined.  If  the  foregoing  attack  on  th*  4r#  hi 
child  is  justifiable,  if  his  environment  finds  so  little  in  him  and  is  t:dr  t( 
such  an  extent  lost  on  him,  we  must  look  to  those  portions  of  it  whic:^:^'  ich 
are  obtrusively  present  to  his  mind,  and  frame  our  questions  a»  -a^sac- 
cordingly. 

This  principle,  jointly  with  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  a  "  Phil  M  .lo- 
sophical  Key,"  is  the  basis  of  my  attempt  to  test  the  contents  of  '^[  a 
child's  mind. 

The  Child  of  Serpen  and  the  Man  of .     A  record  of  a  talk  we  two 

much  abridged. 

Period — 1885.     Place — A  Drawing-room  Window.     Time — ij^  hours 

L— Before  the  Talk. 

K,— Possible  obstacles  to  its  success, 

(a)  On  the  part  of  the  child. 

(i)  Shyness  :  to  be  met  by  Kindliness. 

(2)  Inattentiveness  :  to  be  met  by  Briskness,  Tone  of 

Voice,  a  little  Dramatic  Action. 

(3)  Skittishness :  to  be  met  by  Earnestness. 

(b)  On  my  part. 
Many,  no  doubt,  unknown  to  me. 
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B. — Aids  to  its  success. 

(i)  I  am  to  be  connected  in  my  questions. 

(2)  To  stimulate  curiosity,  help  the  imagination,  and 
suggest  contrasts,  I  am  to  use  "  I  "  very  often. 

Example.  —  "  Should  I  be  able,  do  you  think,  to  beat  the  big  man 

you  saw  fighting  ? 

(3)  Playing  on  the  most  elementary  of  emotions — Pride, 
(a)  By  asking  questions  by  which  the  Child's  indigna- 
tion is  somewhat  roused. 

Example. — "  And  so  no  one  here  ever  plays  the  piano  ?" 

{b)  By  questions  in  which  the  child  is  delighted  to  put 
you  right. 
Example. — "  Of  course  you  are  smaller  than  Johnny  ?" 
N.  B. — Sweets,  etc.,  would  be  no  aid. 

II. — Philosophical  Key  to  the  Talk.     {For  teachers  only.) 

All  possible  objects  of  cognition  and  emotion,  with  human  faculties  as 
they  axe,  may  be  thus  classified  : 

A. — External  World  in  widest  sense. 

{a)  As  an  object  of  Sense  Apprehension. 

\b)         "        "  Sense  Craving. 

(a)         "        "  Intellectual  Apprehension  and  Judgment 

\b)         "        "  Intellectual  Will  and  Emotion. 

B. — Subjective    World. 

(a)  As  the  object  of  Logical  Reflection. 

{b)  "        "  Psychological  Reflection. 

N,  E. — ^With  the  Child,  B  may  be  lef  c  out  of  account  altogether. 

Ili— The  Talk. 

A.  {ay— Chiefly  Sight  and  Hearing  —  Have  you  anything  to  show  me  in 
the  room  ?  —  Searching  and  finding. — This  is  the  biggest  room  ?  How  do 
you  know  what  sort  of  room  you  are  in,  —  bedroom*  or  kitchen,  or  dining- 
room,  etc.?  When  is  this  Portfolio  used  ?  By  whom  ?  Can  you  read  what 
is  in  it  ?  No,  because  it's  music  !  Who,  then,  can  ?  What  sort  of  sound 
does  the  Piano  give?  Just  like  the  Musical  Box  ?  Or  like  a  tapping  at  the 
window  ?— Amused  laugh  at  my  ignorance. — Or  like  a  horse  singing  at  the 
sight  of  hay  ?  —  "  Oh,  you  mean  neighing.^^  —  Huge  delight.  —  What's  the 
gardener  doing?  No  flowers  like  these  in  the  High  Street?  How  do 
you  know  ?  Not  see  them  1  What,  then,  did  you  see  ?  No  trees  either,  or 
fields,  or  cows  ?  Where  had  these  all  gone  to  ?  Horses  gone,  too  !  Did 
it  rain  that  day  ?     What  kept  it  so  bright  ?  etc. 

A.  (b),  —  What  would  you  like  to  keep  most  in  the  big  shop  ?  Why  the 
Noah's  Ark  ?  Why  not  the  Tin  Engine  ?  Puf! !  Puf!  !  What  would  you 
have  given  me  at  the  confectioner's  that  day  ?  Why  don't  you  like  the  cook 
here  ?    What  were  the  best  pictures  in  the  shop-windows  ?     Was  any  dog 
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in  the  place  as  nice  as  "  Jeflf "  ?  Any  games  going  on  ? — Here  follows  some 
severe  child-like  criticism  on  the  ways  of  town-children.— (We  are  trespass- 
ing too  much  on  A  (a'), 

A.  (oT),  —  You  are  not  as  good  when  I  am  here,  as  with  your  father  ? 
How  is  that  ?  Would  you  rather  live  with  me  than  with  mamma  ?  What 
would  mamma  say  to  it  ?  Who  gave  mamma  to  you,  and  you  to  mamma  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  God  with  her  ?  Why  not  ?  Were  you  ever  alone  in  the 
dark  ?  Tell  me  that  story  I  heard  nurse  telling  you  of  the  black  thing  in 
the  coal-hole.  Supposing  the  noise  was  only  coal  slipping  ? — Deep  thought 
—  Did  you  ever  see  a  white  thing  looking  over  the  railings  of  the  church- 
yard ?  —  Sensation.  —  "  Thing  "  has  a  wondrous  effect  I  have  committed 
myself,  and  have  to  tell  a  story. — (Collapse  of  my  plan.)  &c.,  &c. 

A.  {b').  —  Suppose  you  grieved  mamma  without  God's  forbidding  it  ? 
Would  you  be  sorry  ?  But,  if  God  forbade  it,  would  you  be  sorrier  ?  Do 
you  care  for  Him  much  ?  And  He  for  you  ?  What  do  you  like  in  Maiy 
and  Emily  so  much  ?  What  do  they  see  in  you  to  make  them  like  you  so  ? 
How  would  Mary  like  to  see  you  a  great  soldier  ?  What  will  you  do  to  pre- 
pare yourself  to  be  one  ?  &c. 

"  War  of  '85." 
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WHAT    AN    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY    SHOULD    BE. 

BY   PREST.  JAMES   MC  COSH,    D.D.,  LL.D.,    OF   PRINCETON   COLLEGE. 

There  are  very  loose  ideas  entertained  in  America,  and  I  may  add 
in  Other  countries,  as  to  what  is  the  difference  between  a  college  and 
a  university,  and  what  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  A  modest 
institution  like  Princeton  is  contented  with  the  title  of  college, 
whereas  she  has  sisters  who,  with  one-third  the  numbers  of  students 
and  one-fourth  the  number  of  instructors,  call  themselves  universi- 
ties.    I  will  not  name  them,  as  their  grand  title  proclaims  their  fame. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  determine  what  a  college  is.  It  is  an  insti- 
tution set  apart  to  give  instruction  ;  not  just  to  children,  —  that  is  a 
school,  —  but  to  young  people  about  to  enter  their  life  work.  The 
phrase  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  business  col- 
leges and  tradesmen's  colleges ;  but  scholars  claim  that,  from  long 
usage,  it  should  be  confined  to  institutions  giving  instruction  in  the 
higher  or  learned  branches  and  authorized  by  the  state  to  give  a  de- 
gree of  some  kind. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  a  university  within  due  bounds.  In  the 
Dark  Ages, — but  which  I  rather  call  the  Twilight  Ages  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  days,  —  they  had  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  which 
they  divided  into  a  trivium  and  a  quadrivium.  The  trivium  embraced 
grammar,  dialectic,  and  rhetoric,  in  which  youths  were  introduced  to 
the  use  of  language,  and  were  taught  to  think  and  express  them- 
selves. They  were  the  introductory  studies  (giving  us  the  word 
trivial),  but  rising  to  the  quadrivium,  in  which  were  geometry,  arith- 
metic, music,  and  astrology,  —  or  the  astronomy  of  the  day,  which 
gave  a  mystical  meaning  to  the  movement  of  the  stars.  These 
branches  were  taught  by  ecclesiastics  in  connection  with  monaste- 
ries and  cathedrals,  in  a  narrow  spirit  and  technical  form.  Yet,  the 
instruction,  like  the  winter,  kept  alive  the  seed  which  had  been 
dropped  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  till  a  spring  arrived,  when 
they  burst  out.  In  the  eighth  century  institutions  were  founded  to 
give  instruction  in  these  studies,  and  were  called  universities,  while 
the  branches  taught  were  called  Stiidium  Generale.  We  are  aston- 
ished to  hear  of  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  youth  of  all  grades  of  so- 
ciety. In  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  said  that  at  Bologna  there  were 
fully  10,000  scholars,  at  Paris  25,000,  and  at  Oxford  30,000 ;  "  an  ex- 
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aggeration,"  says  Hallara,  "  which  seems  to  show  that  the  number 
was  very  great."  The  universities  had  different  faculties,  giving  in- 
struction in  different  departments,  — the  faculty  of  theology,  the  fac- 
ulty of  arts,  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  the  faculty  of  meditine,  etc. 
These  divisions  have  continued  down  to  our  day.  At  the  renaissance 
in  learning,  and  the  reformation  in  religion,  the  branches  taught 
were  widened  ;  ancient  Greek,  a  variety  of  languages  and  literature, 
and  the  new  sciences  were  introduced,  and  this  enlargement  has  been 
going  on  ever  since,  and  there  is  a  strong  demand  that  it  be  con- 
tinued. 

We  see  what  is  the  difference  between  a  college  and  a  university. 
A  college  is  a  teaching  body  ;  a  university  is  something  higher ;  it 
embraces  a  number  and  variety  of  departments,  it  may  be  a  number 
of  colleges,  —  Oxford  has  twenty-two,  —  combined  in  a  unity  of  gov- 
ernment and  aim,  which  is  generally  to  promote  a  higher  learning. 
I  have  first  to  say  a  few  things  about  a  college. 

A  college  is  fitted  to  do  immeasurable  good,  though  it  should  not 
rise  into  a  university.  Of  the  two,  if  we  are  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween, a  college  well  equipped  and  devoting  itself  to  its  work,  is  of 
vastly  greater  use  than  a  scattered  university  which  spreads  over  a 
wide  surface,  and,  professing  to  teach  everything,  teaches  nothing 
effectively.  The  grand  aim  of  our  educationists,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
who  love  their  country,  should  be  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
American  college  and  make  them  fulfill  their  high  end,  — that  of  im- 
parting definite  instruction,  each  to  a  body  of  promising  young  men 
spread  all  over  the  country. 

Here  I  may  state  that  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  indulge  in  the  dis- 
paraging language  sometimes  applied  to  our  smaller  colleges  in  the 
Middle  States  and  in  the  West,  by  our  haughty  Eastern  professors, 
who  forget  that  their  colleges  were  babies  before  they  became  men, 
and  were  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  came  through  the 
wilderness,  —  Princeton  was  brought  up  in  a  log-cabin.  Most  of 
these  younger  colleges  are  serving  a  good  purpose.  They  all  do  so, 
so  far  as  they  give  solid,  and  not  superficial,  knowledge ;  so  far  as 
they  teach  thoroughly  the  fundamental  and  disciplinary  branches  of 
literature,  science  and  philosophy,  and  also  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion to  give  a  high  tone  to  the  mind.  They  draw  a  number  of  young 
men  from  the  vicinity  who  could  never  be  lured  to  more  distant  and 
expensive  places.  If  they  cannot  impart  a  wide  and  varied  culture, 
they  often  give  a  substantial  training.^  It  is  a  happy  circumstance 
that  in  almost  all  these  colleges  religion  is  inculcated;  and  they  may 
be  the  means  of  compelling  our  larger  colleges  not  to  abandon  it. 
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when  they  might  be  led  to  do  so  by  the  pressure  of  the  times.  I  ad- 
mit, as  to  some  of  them,  that  they  seem  to  serve  little  other  purpose 
than  to  keep  back  young  men  from  better  colleges,  where  they  might 
get  stimulus  and  true  scholarship.  But  these  will  give  way,  by  the 
force  of  that  law  of  our  world,  "  the  struggle  for  existence,"  which 
demands  that  the  weak  die  while  the  strong  survive. 

It  is  not  noticed  so  often  as  it  should  be  that,  while  our  larger 
universities  teach  a  great  number  of  subjects,  they  cannot  teach  all 
of  them  to  every  young  man.  Each  student  cannot  take  more  than 
a  certain  number,  —  say  four,  or  at  the  utmost,  six, — each  year,  and 
when  the  number  of  electives  is  large,  he  may  be  tempted  to  take 
what  is  easy  or  showy,  rather  than  what  is  fitted  to  brace  and 
strengthen  the  mind  or  prepare  him  for  the  hard  struggle  of  life. 
The  young  man  who  in  his  senior  year  takes  a  century  of  history, 
music,  art,  and  a  criticism  of  French  plays,  in  a  large  college  of 
whose  greatness  he  boasts,  living  upon  its  glory  instead  of  his  own 
exertions,  may  not  be  so  well  educated  after  all  as  one  who,  in  a 
western  college,  is  required  to  take  ethics,  astronomy,  geology,  and 
political  economy. 

I  hold,  then,  that  we  may  retain  all  our  colleges  that  impart  real 
knowledge  and  culture.  But  there  may,  there  should,  also  be  univer- 
sities. Every  thinking  man  knows  and  feels  that  this  country  has 
now  reached  a  stage  at  which  it  should  look  toward  the  confirming, 
enlarging,  and  improving  the  universities  already  existing,  and  rearing 
a  few  new  ones.  We  have  now  to  settle  the  question  what  should  be 
the  aim  of  a  university. 

1.  It  should  combine  and  regulate  the  course  of  study  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  or  colleges  which  make  up  the  university,  say  art 
and  science  and  theology  and  medicine  and  architecture,  or  whatever 
else.  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps  it  is  not  expedient,  that  every  one 
of  these  should  be  independent  of  the  others.  They  might  always 
co-operate  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  so  that  a  branch  of  knowledge 
which  was  taught  effectively  in  one  department  might  be  available 
by  a  student  in  another.  The  same  professor  might  teach  chemistry 
in  the  arts  and  science  department.  A  student  in  arts,  wishing  an- 
atomy, might  have  it  effectively  taught  him  by  the  professor  in  the 
school  of  medicine.  A  student  in  law  or  medicine  might  have  his 
mind  enlarged  by  taking  certain  classes  in  arts.  Each  compartment 
of  the  building  should  have  its  separate  place,  while  the  university, 
as  a  tower,  combines  and  crowns  the  whole. 

2.  It  should  establish  what  are  called  post-graduates,  or  graduate 
courses.     In  the  undergraduate  courses  the  studies  are  very  much 
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crowded,  owing  to  the  multiplied  branches  which  an  educated  man 
has  now  to  learn.  It  would  be  of  great  use  if  we  could  detain  one  in 
five,  or,  better,  one  in  ten,  a  year  after  graduation,  in  order  to  study 
specially  some  special  branch  or  branches.  Post-graduate  courses 
should  be  provided  for  these  In  these  the  very  highest  studies  and 
investigations  in  the  several  arts  and  sciences  should  be  pursued,  say 
in  languages  or  in  science  or  philosophy.  They  might  be  taught  as 
advanced  courses  by  the  undergraduate  professors,  or  by  special  pro- 
fessors, of  high  gifts.  They  should  be  open  only  to  those  who  have 
taken  a  degree  in  one  or  other  of  the  collegiate  departments,  or  by 
favor  to  special  students  who  have  reached  high  attainments  in  par- 
ticular branches.  These*  would  be  eagerly  seized  by  our  higher 
minds,  with  a  taste  for  higher  work,  and  ready  to  go  on  with  it. 
These  are  the  youths  who  would  conduct  original  research,  and  make 
original  observations,  and  advance  learning  and  make  discoveries, 
and  bring  glory  to  the  place  at  which  they  received  their  education, 
and  to  their  country  at  large.  They  should  be  encouraged  by  schol- 
arships and  fellowships,  which  would  furnish  partial  support  to  those 
following  these  high  pursuits,  and  be  recognized  and  rewarded  by  de- 
grees which  would  at  once  stamp  those  earning  them  as  possessing 
high  qualities  and  at  once  entitling  them  to  be  chosen  to  positions  of 
honor  and  influence.  By  this  means  America  could  produce  schol- 
ars and  observers  equal  to  those  in  Europe.  This  cannot  be  accom- 
plished if  students  are  constrained  to  give  up  learning  as  soon  as 
they  have  earned  their  first  academic  degree,  a  state  of  things  almost 
universal  in  this  country. 

3.  It  should  have  various  sorts  of  degrees  in  which  different  kinds 
of  studies  culminate. 

Every  university  should  have  a  Degree  in  Arts.     This,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  the  essential  one  in  all  our  universities,  which 
might  do  without  every  other  one  degree,  but  should  not  be  tolerated 
without  this.     This  is  the  degree  which  implies,  or  should  imply, 
that  the  person  possessing  it  has  culture.     All  students  should  be 
allured,  though  it  may  be  they  cannot  be  compelled,  to  take  it  before 
they  enter  any  other  school,  such  as  that  of  law  or  medicine.     Hap- 
pily, it  is  required  on  the  part  of  most  churches  before  entering  on 
the  study  of  theology.     In  this  way  we  might  secure  a  body  of  truly 
learned  men  in  all  our  learned  professions.      They  have  vasdy  more 
of  this  in  the  European  countries  than  in  America.     Thus,  in  Great 
Britain  (since  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  public  questions),  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  general  scholarship  is  required  of  those  who 
would  enter  on  the  study  of  medicine ;  and,  to  my  personal  know  I- 
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edge,  the  character  of  physicians  has  been  greatly  raised  in  this  last 
age  ;  their  skill  is  acknowledged  to  be  vastly  greater,  their  manners 
have  been  refined,  and  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held  greatly  in- 
creased. In  no  way  could  the  medical  profession  be  so  effectually 
elevated  as  by  a  provision  of  this  kind. 

But,  in  order  to  accomplish  these  and  other  good  ends,  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  should  be  kept  up  in  the  Arts  Department.  It 
should  embrace  the  new  branches  as  they  become  established  ;  but  it 
should  also  hold  by  the  old.  If  it  is  to  serve  its  end,  and  keep  its 
high  position,  it  must  retain  such  branches  as  Greek  and  Logic  and 
Ethics ;  and  scholars  must  fight  determinedly  to  hold  this  fort. 

But  while  Arts  ought  to  hold  the  essential  place  in  a  university,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  should  be  the  only  department 
allowed  or  encouraged.  I  hold  that  all  true  knowledge  of  an  elevat- 
ing kind,  that  all  that  is  fitted  to  enlarge  and  refine  the  mind,  may 
have  a  place  in  a  university,  and  each  group  of  studies  may  have  its 
separate  degree.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  professional  degrees,  such 
as  those  of  law  and  medicine  and  agriculture  and  architecture ;  but 
rather  of  those  intended  to  encourage  learning  and  culture.  There 
should  be  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Literature,  Master  of  Literature, 
and  Doctor  of  Literature.  There  should  be  degrees  of  B.S.,  of  M.S., 
and  D.S.  I  have  no  objections  even  to  degrees  in  painting  and 
music ;  but  let  all  these  branches  be  taught  in  a  scientific  manner 
and  spirit,  and  the  degree  bestowed  only  after  a  rigid  examination. 
Let  no  one  be  entitled  to  the  honor  merely  because  of  his  practical 
skill.  This  is  its  own  reward,  and  needs  no  other  than  the  money  it 
brings.  In  every  university  there  should  be  the  various  branches 
that  cultivate  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind.  If  there  be  degrees 
of  literature  which  cultivate  the  taste,  and  of  science  which  impart 
knowledge,  there  should  also  be  degrees  in  philosophy,  to  encourage 
thought,  especially  reflective  thought,  embracing  all  departments  of 
mental  and  social  science,  with  the  principles  involved  in  historical 
investigation  in  art  and  in  law.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  grouping  the 
studies  to  be  taken  in  order  to  degrees,  not  to  encourage  narrow  and 
exclusive  study,  which  makes  our  minds  one-sided  and  malformed. 
A  degree  of  no  kind  should  be  given  to  any  one  whose  mind  is  not 
stored  with  some  sort  of  knowledge,  and  refined  by  some  kind  of  lit- 
erature, say  that  of  his  own  country. 

I  have  an  idea  that  there  is  a  point  here  at  which  the  present  con- 
troversy, as  to  whether  Greek  and  Mental  Science  should  be  retained 
as  obligatory  departments  in  a  college,  may  terminate.  I  think  we 
should  fight  to  the  death  to  keep  these  in  the  Department  of  Arts. 
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They  have  been  implied  in  the  Arts  degree  in  time  past.  Great 
good  is  to  be  secured  by  continuing  this  in  time  to  come.  It  will 
secure  a  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind  among  our  educated 
men  which  will  tend  to  advance  the  nation  in  all  that  is  great  and 
good.  But,  surely,  there  may  be  academic  degrees  bestowed  in 
which  Greek  is  not  required,  such  as  degrees  in  science,  degrees  in 
medicine.  Above  all  things  it  should  be  insisted  that  every  degree 
has  a  meaning  which  all  men  can  understand,  and  that  it  should  be 
bestowed  honestly.  Master  of  Arts  should  signify  that  he  who  pos- 
sesses it  is  a  classical  scholar,  and  has  a  general  knowledge  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  denote  that  the 
possessor  of  it  is  a  thinker,  inquiring  into  the  fundamental  principles 
of  things  without  and  within  him. 

4.  The  grand  aim  of  the  university  should  be  to  promote  all  kinds 
of  high  learning,  in  literature  and  science,  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in 
philosophy. 

In  particular,  it  should  encourage  and  carry  on  original  research. 
The  question  is  sometimes  discussed  whether  the  chief  office  of  a  col- 
lege should  be  to  instruct  the  young  or  to  advance  knowledge.     I  take 
my  side  on  that  question  very  decidedly ;  I  hold  that  it  should  be  the 
primary  aim,  both  of  a  college  and  a  univerity,  to  educate  the  prom- 
ising youth  of  a  country.     But  I  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that 
every  high  class  teacher  should  be  carrying  on  researches  of  his  own. 
This,  as  it  becomes  known,  will  stimulate  his  pupils  powerfully,  ani 
make  them  more  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  pursuing  their  studies..^ 
As  he  asks  them  to  join  with  him,  they  will  feel  that  they  are  fellow- 
workers  with  him,  and  in  a  sense  sharers  in  the  glory  that  gathers 
round  him. 

In  carrying  out  this  idea  a  university  should  always  seek  to  employe 
as  professors  those  who  are  ready  to  undertake  active  work  in  thei" 
department  and  to  widen  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  They  migh  — 
even  include  in  their  body  a  few  persons  not  specially  fitted  to  teac^ 
large  classes,  but  who,  in  conducting  their  own  researches,  may  gi^r— " 
instruction  to  a  select  few,  who  are  determined  to  penetrate  deep^= 
into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  and  who  are  to  advance  the  science  ^k: 
the  world. 

Suppose  now  that,  in  America,  there  is  a  person,  or  a  body  of  p^:« 
sons, — say  a  college, — wishing  to  establish  a  university.  I  may  t> 
permitted,  without  at  all  dictating  to  them,  to  throw  out  a  few  hin tr^ 
as  to  how  they  should  proceed. 

I.  I  would  have  them  bear  in  mind  that  they  do  not  require,  iti 
erecting  a  university,  to  proceed  de  novo.     They  should  remember 
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that  the  ground  is  already  so  far  occupied.  There  are,  at  this 
moaient,  toward  400  colleges  in  America  with  the  power  of  granting 
degiees.  They  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  many  of  them 
supply  able  and  efficient  teaching.  They  have  sprung  up  spontane- 
ously in  the  country,  and  are  suited  to  its  genius  and  its  circum- 
stances. They  have  the  instinct  of  life-preservation,  and  they  shrink 
from  annihilation.  Most  of  them  are  doing  good,  and  to  kill  them 
would  be  murder  in  the  first  degree.  They  are  not  to  be  swept  away, 
but  to  be  elevated.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  made  the  basis  on  which 
our  universities  are  to  be  built. 

2.  There  are  colleges  which  may  be,  and  should  aim  to  be,  uni- 
versities. 1  use  this  guarded  language  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
every  college  should  call  itself  a  university,  or  strive  to  rise  to  this 
elevation.  A  college  may  do  boundless  good  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity without  striving  to  swell  itself  into  more  ambitious  dimensions. 
It  may  educate  a  body  of  young  men  to  occupy  high  positions  as 
ministers  of  religion,  as  lawyers,  as  doctors,  and,  indeed,  in  all  pro- 
fessions. No  college  should  seek  prematurely  to  be  a  university. 
For  myself,  I  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  designate  Prince- 
ton by  that  name.  But  there  are  colleges  which  may  legitimately 
and  laudably  aim  to  reach  the  higher  status.  They  have  been  adding 
new  departments  and  new  professors  till  they  have  now  a  Stiidium 
Generale,  and  they  need  only  to  mount  one  step  higher  and  be  organ- 
ized into  a  university.  But,  in  doing  so,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
they  are  to  aim  at  accomplishing  all  the  high  ends  implied  in  the 
name. 

3.  I  argue  resolutely  that  the  American  university  should  not  seek 
to  mold  itself  upon  any  European  model.  The  European  universities 
are  the  growth  of  ages,  most  of  them  cherished  by  the  Church  and 
supported  by  the  State,  and  adapted  to  this  state  of  things.  They 
differ  from  each  other.  The  German  ones  differ  widely  from  the 
British.  The  English  do  not  give  instruction  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Scotch  ;  the  former  do  it  chiefly  by  tutors  and  text-books,  the  latter 
by  professors  and  lectures.  The  American  university  should  take  a 
character  of  its  own,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  its  birth  and  its 
growth.  The  scattered  colleges  would  still  have  to  do  the  work  of 
giving  higher  education  to  the  young  men  of  America.  But  a  limited 
number  of  universities,  well  endowed  and  set  up  in  favorite  localities, 
would  indefinitely  extend  the  range  of  American  scholarship  and 
original  investigation.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  student  gradu- 
ated at  any  ot  our  scattered  colleges  should  be  able  to  go  on  to  the 
universities  to  receive  the  special  instruction  which  he  may  wish. 
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4.  The  Americen  universities  need  not  be  all  alike.  They  might 
be  all  after  one  general  model,  but  with  a  diversity  along  with  their 
sameness,  "just  as,  if  a  number  of  archers  had  aimed  successfully  at 
a  mark  upon  a  wall,  and  this  mark  were  then  removed,  we  could,  by 
an  examination  of  their  arrow  marks,  point  out  the  probable  position 
of  the  spot  aimed  at  with  a  certainty  of  being  nearer  to  it  than  any 
of  their  spots." — (^Ruskin.)  Each  might  differ  from  the  other 
according  to  its  position,  and  the  ends  it  sets  before  it,  and  the 
wealth  committed  to  it.  A  university  in  a  quiet  country  place  would 
not  wish  to  have  a  law  school  or  a  medical  school,  as  it  has  no  law 
courts  and  no  hospitals.  Where  there  are  no  mines,  we  need  not  set 
up  a  mining  school.  A  city  university  would  find  a  school  of  agri- 
culture to  be  an  inconvenience  to  it.  For  myself,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  quite  beyond  me  to  set  up  universities  suited  to  every  one  local- 
ity. But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that,  if  the  friends  of  education  and  of 
Princeton  College  would  place  at  our  disposal  the  sums  they 
used  to  give  me,  when  we  were  putting  the  college  in  order,  I  could 
now  establish  an  excellent  university  at  Princeton. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  university,  both  the  faculty  and  the 
board  of  trustees  should  retain  their  place  of  trust.  The  discipline 
should  continue,  with  the  faculty  divided,  when  the  college  is  large, 
into  sub-faculties,  to  take  charge  of  each  class.  The  trustees  should 
be  the  bond  of  connection  between  the  outside  world  and  the  teach- 
ing body,  serving  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  Government  does  to 
the  state-endowed  universities  of  Europe.  They  should  provide  the 
funds,  take  the  general  management,  and  act  as  a  jury  in  all  educa- 
tional discussions. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  third  body  should  be  instituted, 
composed  of  elected  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  of  elected 
members  of  faculty,  and  of  elected  members  of  the  alumni.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  persons  should  all  be  scholars,  and  acquainted 
with  the  higher  education  of  various  countries.  They  might  consti- 
tute a  senate  or  council  for  the  regulation  of  the  education  in  the 
college,  being  always  under  the  board  of  trustees.  They  should 
have  the  right  to  visit  all  lecture  rooms,  to  inspect  all  examinations, 
to  report  on  the  teaching  of  the  college,  and  to  suggest  remedies  for 
abuses.  The  president  of  the  college  should  be  president  of  this 
board.  When  it  exists,  it  should  have  the  power  of  arranging  the 
courses  of  study  in  order  to  a  degree,  and  for  recommending  to  the 
trustees  candidates  for  the  degrees. 

It  is  suggested  to  me  here  to  propose  two  important  reforms  in 
university  regulations,  which  should  be  carried  out  whether  there  is 
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or  is  not  a  senate  or  council.  In  Europe  the  examination  for  degrees 
are  all  conducted  by  persons  other  than  the  professors.  In  some 
cases  the  examiners  are  entirely  different  from  the  instructors.  In 
other  cases  (having  acted  under  both  systems,  I  prefer  this)  there  are 
competent  scholars  associated  with  the  professors.  It  stimulates 
professors  when  they  know  that  their  work  is  thus  to  be  overlooked 
by  competent  men ;  and  the  best  teachers  always  like  the  system.  It 
stimulates  students  to  know  that  they  should  have  not  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  teaching  of  their  professor,  but  of  the  general  subject 
which  be  has  taught.  It  should  always  be  understood  that  the  ordi- 
nary teaching  and  recitations  should  be  left  with  the  professors, 
under  the  control  of  the  trustees.  But  the  examination  for  degrees 
should  lie  with  impartial  examiners,  who  are  a  guarantee  to  the  public 
that  the  degrees  are  properly  bestowed. 

The  public  are  demanding  a  reform  on  another  point,  and  that  is 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  conferring  higher  degrees,  and  especially 
honorary  degrees.  The  terms  on  which  such  degrees  as  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Literature,  and  the  like, 
should  be  granted,  might  be  reviewed  with  profit,  and  with  public 
approbation.  The  general  sentiment  is  that  they  should  be  given 
only  after  a  course  of  study  in  a  special  department  has  been  pursued 
and  an  examination  held  upon  it. 

There  is  a  deep  and  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  mode  in 
which  honorary  degrees  are  conferred  at  commencements  and  on 
other  occasions.  They  are  bestowed  on  no  principle  that  I  can  dis- 
cover. The  end  intended  by  all  academic  titles  is  to  call  forth, 
encourage,  and  reward  scholarship.  They  are  prostituted  when  they 
are  turned  to  any  other  ends.  It  is  alleged  that  they  are  given  at 
times,  merely  from  personal  friendship, — I  believe  that  such  cases 
are  not  numerous  in  our  higher  colleges.  The  avowed  principle  on 
which  they  are  commonly  bestowed  is  to  secure  friends  to  the  college, 
in  ministers  of  religion,  in  teachers,  in  wealthy  or  influential  men. 
But  this  end  is  not  always  secured.  The  public  are  shrewd  enough 
to  see  through  the  whole  thing,  and  despise  the  action  and  the  actors. 
Trustees  should  see  the  sneer  that  gathers  on  the  face  of  intelligent 
people  when  they  hear  or  read  of  a  degree  bestowed  on  some  person 
who  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  A  decent,  respectable  minister 
gets  a  D.  D.,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  is  thereby  pre-engaged  to 
the  college,  to  which  he  will  send  all  the  boys  in  his  congregation. 
But  he  is  surrounded  by  a  half-dozen  ministers  who  feel  that  they 
are  quite  as  good  as  he  is,  and,  having  been  overlooked,  they  are 
tempted  to  send  their  boys  elsewhere. 
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Surely  a  way  may  be  devised  by  which  these  evils,  about  which 
the  public  is  now  sensitive,  may  be  avoided,  and  honorary  degrees 
given  only  to  men  who  have  promoted  scholarship  or  done  some 
great  work  fitted  to  elevate  mankind.  The  recommendation  for 
degrees  should  not  be  left  with  a  common  board,  which  has  no  means 
of  making  a  scrutiny.  It  should  proceed  from  a  company  of  select 
men  who  make  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  persons 
nominated.  It  might  be  left  with  the  senate  or  council,  when  there 
is  such  a  body ;  when  there  is  not,  the  board  of  trustees  might  ap- 
point a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  its  most  scholarly  members, 
to  sift  all  applications  and  report  to  the  board.  As  to  American 
colleges  scattering  titles  over  the  world,  the  practice  might  now 
cease,  and  every  man  be  left  to  seek  the  honor  from  his  own  country, 
where  they  can  best  judge  of  him.  This  would  certainly  have  one 
good  effect, — it  would  prevent  American  degrees  from  becoming  the 
laughing  stock  of  Europe. 

I  have  said  enough.  It  is  not  for  me  to  draw  out  the  constitution 
of  the  American  university.  I  am  satisfied  if  I  have  furnished  a  good 
ground  plan.  My  hope  is  that  I  have  scattered  this  day  a  few  seeds 
which  may  germinate,  possibly,  in  the  minds  of  others. 

No  institutions  are  making  greater  progress  at  this  present  time 
than  universities  all  over  the  world.  If  America  is  to  keep  up  with 
other  countries,  it  must  advance  with  them.  In  practical  invention, — 
such,  for  instance,  as  reaping  machines  and  sewing  machines, — Amer- 
ica is  before  other  countries.  In  our  ordinary  college  work  we  are 
equal  to  them.  Our  students  are  as  hard-working  and  drink  in  as 
much  knowledge  as  the  English,  the  Scotch,  or  the  Irish.  But  there 
are  still  certain  superiorities  in  the  Old  World.  The  European  uni- 
versities still  surpass  us  in  rearing  a  few  ripe  scholars,  and  in  pro- 
ducing a  greater  number  of  profound  scientific  men.  Students  have 
still  to  go  to  Europe, — especially  to  Germany, — for  certain  branches 
of  study.  America,  while  carefully  keeping  what  it  has  got,  should 
strive  to  equal  the  countries  of  our  fathers'  sepulchers,  on  the  points 
in  which  it  is  deficient ;  that  is,  in  not  only  sending  forth  a  large 
number  of  usefully  educated  youth,  but  in  rearing  a  body  of  truly 
learned  men,  who  advance  scholarship  and  make  scientific  discov- 
eries which  lead  to  all  sorts  of  practical  applications. 

This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  might  best  be  secured  by  superinducing 
universities  upon  a  few  of  our  more  advanced  colleges.  In  some 
respects  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with  Europe ;  in 
others,  we  are  in  a  superior  position.  They  have  the  prestige  of 
ancestry  and  antiquity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  spring 
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and  elasticity  of  youth.  They  have  a  larger  experience,  but  we  have 
a  new  life  and  a  wider  field.  Except  for  the  benefit  of  travel  and  of 
seeing  other  countries,  it  should  no  longer  be  necessary  for  our  youth 
to  go  in  troops  to  foreign  universities  to  slake  their  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge ;  for  they  should  have  all  the  learning  they  need  in  their  own 
land.  The  universities  of  Europe  are  cramped  by  antiquated  laws 
and  proscriptions,  and  by  vested  pecuniary  rights  which  cannot  be 
interfered  with.  America,  not  being  so  hindered,  might  stretch  out 
wide  as  its  own  territory.  This,  however,  is  for  the  future ;  for  the 
present  it  is  simply  to  be  earnestly  aimed  at.  But,  according  to  a 
shrewd  proverb  of  my  native  country,  "A  thing  well  begun  is  half 
ended." 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

BY   A.    D.   MAYO. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  been  occu- 
pied, in  the  school  months  of  each  season,  with  journeyings  in  the 
cause  of  education  through  fifteen  of  the  Southern  States  of  our 
Union.  He  has  observed  their  systems  of  education ;  visited  schools, 
public,  private,  academical,  and  collegiate,  for  both  races ;  those  sup- 
ported by  endowments  from  the  North,  but  especially  those  estab- 
lished and  conducted  by  the  Southern  people  themselves.  Through 
the  great  kindness  of  teachers,  school  authorities,  and  the  people  in 
all  the  States  visited,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of 
reliable  information  concerning  the  present  condition  of  educational 
affairs  in  this  portion  of  the  country.  From  the  observations  and 
experiences  of  those  deeply  interesting  years  have  come  the  opinions 
and  expectations  to  which  the  fair-minded  reader  is  invited,  in  the 
following  statements  concerning  The  New  Education  in  the  New 
South. 

Almost  one  hundred  years  ago,  young  Thomas  Jefferson  drew  up 
a  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  which,  had  it 
been  adopted,  would  have  changed  the  history  of  that  and  of  every 
Southern  State  and  the  Nation.  He  proposed  to  emancipate  the 
slaves  and  fit  them,  by  industrial  training,  for  freedom ;  to  establish 
a  free  school  for  every  white  child  in  every  district  of  the  colony ; 
to  support  an  academy  for  boys  within  a  day's  horseback  ride  of 
every  man  in  the  Old  Dominion ;  and  to  crown  all  with  a  university, 
unsectarian  in  religion,  elective  in  its  curriculum,  teaching  every- 
thing necessary  for  a  gentleman  to  know.  This  plan  received  the 
indorsement  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  and 
exalts  the  fame  of  Jefferson  as  an  educator  even  higher  than  his 
reputation  as  a  statesman. 

But  in  vain  did  he  and  his  faithful  friend,  Joseph  Cabell,  urge  this 
wise  policy  upon  the  colony  and  the  State.  Old  Virginia  was  not 
prepared  for  such  an  advance  upon  the  aristocratic  ideas  of  that  day, 
and  rejected  the  entire  plan  for  a  whole  generation.  At  the  end  of 
that  long  debate,  the  State,  in  1819,  adopted  the  head  of  the  scheme, 
and  called  the  old,  disappointed  statesman  from  Monticello  to  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  the  University  of  Virginia.     The  academical  system 
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was  left  to  depend  on  sectarian  religious  or  private  enterprise  for 
support,  and  a  feeble  and  unpopular  system  of  free  instruction,  for 
poor  white  people,  "  dragged  its  slow  length  along  "  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  war. 

Every  other  Southern  State  followed  the  example  of  Virginia,  and, 
in  all,  the  aristocratic  educational  policy  of  old  England  prevailed. 
The  children  of  the  superior  classes  were  instructed,  often  expen- 
sively, at  home  and  abroad,  and  promising  youth  from  the  poorer 
classes  assisted  to  obtain  an  education.  But  the  common  white 
people  were  left  to  fall  away  into  ignorance,  and  the  colored  folk 
were  almost  wholly  untaught.  Such  was,  virtually,  the  status  of 
education  in  the  South  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  war.  The 
chief  exception  to  this  condition  was  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  of 
these  States,  which  had  established  and  supported  a  creditable  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  for  white  children,  several  years  before  i86o' 

But  the  grand  conflict  of  sections,  so  long  threatened,  came  at  last, 
and  for  ten  mournful  years  the  battle  of  arms  and  of  reconstruction 
through  provisional  governments  and  political  estrangement  went  on. 
It  closed  with  the  utter  defeat  of  the  attempt  to  divide  the  States, 
and  with  such  a  complete  prostration  of  the  leading  class,  that 
brought  on  the  war,  as  never  has  been  known  in  modern  history, 
save,  perhaps,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  nobility  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Of  course,  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  old  South  was 
left  prostrate.  In  1865,  outside  a  few  establishments,  every  college 
and  academy  in  the  revolting  States  was  simply  a  pile  of  buildings, 
even  if  so  much  was  spared.  Their  endowments  were  gone ;  their 
teachers  dead  or  dispersed ;  the  foremost  people  too  poor  to  send 
their  children  from  home  to  school ;  and  five  millions  emancipated 
slaves,  wholly  untaught,  and  several  millions  of  poor  white  people, 
deplorably  ignorant  of  letters,  were  flung  upon  society. 

During  the  war  and  the  ten  years  following,  various  attempts  were 
made,  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  people  in  the 
North,  for  the  instruction  of  the  freedmen  and  the  more  ignorant 
portion  of  the  white  people  of  the  Southern  States.  All  these 
efforts  were  honestly  made  and  carried  on  with  as  much  success  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  During  the  period  of 
provisional  governments,  from  '65  to  '76,  a  system  of  free,  popular 
instruction  for  both  races  was  attempted  in  all  the  revolting  States ; 
and,  spite  of  great  difficulties,  some  important  results  were  obtained. 
The  masses,  white  and  colored,  were  for  the  first  time  really  waked 
up  to  a  strong  desire  for  education.  So,  when  the  leading  class 
returned  to  political  power,  from  '70  to  '76,  they  confronted  a  popu- 
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lar  demand  for  the  common  school  impossible  to  resist.  It  is  proba- 
ble that,  trom  1861  to  1876,  not  less  than  $50,000,000  were  expended 
by  the  North  and  the  nation  in  these  experiments;  although  a  por- 
tion of  this  sum  was  levied  from  the  people  of  the  South. 

The  grand  result  of  this  effort  was  a  considerable  number  of  good 
school  buildings  erected  by  the  U.  S.  government ;  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred schools  for  the  colored  people,  supported  by  northern  churches, 
which  have  since  developed  into  important  agencies,  especially  for 
training  teachers ;  a  general  awakening  of  interest  and  a  fertilizing 
of  the  ground  for  the  effort  that  was  to  come. 

But  no  people  can  be  educated  without  its  own  hearty  co-operation ; 
and  not  till  about  1870  (curiously  enough,  the  very  period  of  the 
great  revival  for  popular  education  in  England)  did  Virginia  lead  off, 
followed,  in  due  time,  by  all  the  sixteen  Southern  States,  in  the  final 
effort  for  the  education  of  the  masses  of  both  races.  New  Virginia 
now  took  down  the  free  school  for  white  and  colored  and  the  indus- 
trial training  school  for  the  freedmen,  proposed  by  Jefferson  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and,  to-day,  the  State  of  Jefferson  is  doing  everything 
proposed  by  him  in  what  was  regarded  his  visionary  scheme  in  the 
old  time  ;  supporting  the  free  common  and  the  high  school  for  both 
races  ;  subsidizing  the  State  University  of  Virginia;  and  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  famous  normal  and  industrial  school  for  colored 
students,  at  Hampton. 

This  movement  has  gone  on  until,  to-day,  every  Southern  State, 
by  the  deliberate  action  of  its  own  people,  without  compulsion  fion 
without,  has  established  a  system  of  free  education  for  children  of 
both  races,  and  indorsed  the  whole  American  idea  of  the  support  of 
the  secondary  and  higher  instruction  by  the  Commonwealth.  In 
some  of  these  States  the  school  laws  need  amendment ;  but  the 
poorest  of  them  is  a  system  which,  if  faithfully  administered,  would 
destroy  the  curse  of  illiteracy  which  now  vexes  that  portion  of  the 
country. 

At  the  same  time  the  old  colleges  and  academies  have  been  largely 
restored,  and  many  new  ones  established,  with  large  attendance  of 
students.  The  secondary  and  higher  education  was  never  in  so 
hopeful  a  condition  through  the  South  as  to-day  ;  although  none  of 
these  schools  are.  suitably  endowed,  and  most  of  them  are  hindered 
by  trials  and  discouragements  such  as  even  the  New  Northwest  has 
never  known. 

This  long  neglect  of  popular  education,  with  the  subsequent  inter- 
ruption of  superior  training  during  the  school-life  of  one  generation, 
is  now  felt  most  keenly,  when  these  States  have  actually   girded 
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themselves  for  the  grand  work  of  educating  their  children  and  youth, 
and  placing  themselves  among  the  foremost  communities  of  modern 
tiroes.  The  colleges  and  academies  are  really  inaccessible  to  multi- 
tudes of  the  best  families.  The  free  school  system  for  elementary 
instruction,  in  some  of  the  border  States,  has  had  a  gratifying  sue 
cess,  and  is  improving  everywhere.  But  in  two-thirds  of  these  com- 
monweaths  the  child  of  the  laboring  man  cannot  expect  over  three- 
months  of  school  instruction  during  the  year,  and  even  this  is  ob- 
structed  by  a  scattered  population,  habits  of  vagrancy  among  chil- 
dren, and  the  indifference  of  ignorant  parents.  Of  course,  the* 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  appropriated  for  education  in  a  countryr 
just  rising  from  utter  prostration  is  comparatively  small ;  and  the- 
masses  of  Southern  people  have  not  yet  learned  the  indispensable- 
necessity  of  local  effort  to  supplement  the  aid  of  the  State.  The 
majority  of  public  school  teachers,  though  faithful  according  to  their 
light,  have  had  poor  opportunities  for  training  in  their  art,  and  are 
not  paid  enough  to  encourage  them  to  unusual  effort. 

Enough  to  say  that  now,  when  the  South  is  being  awakened  to  its- 
duty,  and  is  taking  in  hand  the  mighty  work  of  educating  its  own 
people,  its  leading  classes  find  themselves  involved  in  a  vast  and 
wide-spread  ignorance,  with  all  which  that  signifies  in  a  republican 
government.  There  are  now,  in  sixteen  Southern  States,  4,ooo,cxx) 
white  and  nearly  2,000,000  colored  children  and  youth  of  school  age, 
of  whom  not  one-third  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  effective  school. 
Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  negroes,  over  ten  years  of  age,  are  illiterate, 
and,  in  North  Carolina,  o^e  of  the  oldest  of  these  States,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whites  are  in  the  same  condition.  And  illiteracy,  in  a 
land  like  ours,  has  an  ominous  and  perilous  meaning.  Southern 
illiteracy  means,  that,  in  sixteen  States,  is  massed  an  army  of  igno^ 
ranee  that,  in  any  great  emergency,  under  skillful  leaders,  in  league 
with  the  barbarism  of  our  great  Northern  cities,  might  contest  the 
political  supremacy  of  the  republic.  Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of, 
popular  ignorance  is,  that  in  every  form  of  society  the  barbarism  of 
a  numerous  lower  class  is  a  temptation  to  despotism,  dishonesty,  and 
general  demoralization  in  the  higher  class  that  no  set  of  men,  how- 
ever distinguished  by  honorable  descent,  culture,  or  religious  privi- 
lege, was  ever  yet  known  to  resist.  Especially  does  this  law  hold  in 
American  communities,  where  sometimes  a  quarter,  a  third,  possibly 
a  half  of  the  voters,  from  their  ignorance  and  general  unfitness  for 
good  citizenship,  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  superior  orders  of 
society. 
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There  is  nowhere  a  more  devoted  band  of  workers  than  the  better 
class  of  teachers  and  school  officials  in  these  sixteen  Southern  States. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  no  country,  at  present,  is  the  teaching 
force,  especially  of  women,  drawn  from  a  social  class  relatively  so 
high  ;  while  the  school  officials  are  certainly  equal  in  character,  hon- 
esty, and  fidelity  to  those  of  any  part  of  the  country.  But  all  experi- 
ence shows  that  even  faithful  teachers  and  zealous  officials,  in  a 
country  like  ours,  cannot  succeed  without  the  hearty  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  The  development  of  the  common  school 
sentiment  in  all  these  States  has  been  remarkable  in  the  pa«t  ten 
years,  and  every  State  is  now  fully  committed  to  popular  education. 
But,  owing  to  the  impediments  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  this  differ- 
ence between  the  position  of  the  teacher  in  North  and  South. 

When  the  Northern  schoolmistress  steps  into  her  little  red  country 
schoolhouse  upon  the  hills,  or  the  prairies,  she  has  behind  her  the 
intelligent  determination  of  the  people,  the  support  of  all  profes- 
sional classes,  largely  the  sympathy  of  the  church,  the  good  will  of 
society,  the  aid  of  the  press,  the  popular  lecture,  the  village  library- 
and  a  reading  habit  largely  diffused  among  •*  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men."  And,  thus  sustained,  she  moves  on  her  work,  if  competent 
to  appreciate  its  magnitude,  like  a  gallant  ship,  sailing  into  port  with 
"  a  fresh  breeze  and  a  flowing  sea,"  favored  by  all  the  forces  of  nature 
and  backed  by  the  mighty  energies  that  now  propel  our  national  life. 

But  when  the  Southern  country  schoolmistress  steps  upon  her 
platform,  she  too  often  stands,  an  isolated  missionary,  in  a  commu 
nity  without  libraries  or  habits  of  reading ;  with  poor  access  to  an 
influential  press ;  in  some  cases  with  the  professional  class  not  in  full 
sympathy,  and  the  ignorant  class  constantly  interfering  with  her  best 
work.  And  she  is  like  a  vessel  beating  about  amid  the  fogs  and 
storms  and  shifting  sands  of  our  dangerous  northeastern  coast, 
always  in  peril,  and  at  any  moment  liable  to  be  sunk  by  collision  or 
overwhelmed  in  a  stormy  sea. 

But  all  things  are  possible  to  any  commonwealth,  of  American 
people,  when  once  determined  to  achieve  a  great  result  for  the  ele- 
vation of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  points  of  our  history, 
this  persistent  way  in  which  the  idea  of  Jefferson  clung  to  the  pro- 
gressive people  of  his  own  State,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years, 
it  came  forth  even  more  beneficent  and  powerful  than  was  conceived 
by  its  founder.  The  omens  of  encouragement  are  now  many  and 
cheering,  as  I  am  happy  to  testify,  after  the  most  free  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  educational  movement  through  these  States. 

The  first  omen  of  good  is  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  whole 
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South  have  taken  the  decisive  step  towatd  the  free  schooling  of 
every  class,  and  have  indorsed,  in  full,  the  American  idea  that  the 
State  is  bound  to  aid  in  the  education  of  its  people.  I  undertake  to 
say  that  no  people  in  human  history  has  made  an  effort  so  remarka- 
ble, all  circumstances  considered,  as  the  people  of  the  South  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  in  what  they  have  already  done  for  the  school- 
ing of  their  children.  In  many  of  their  cities  the  public  schools  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  Their 
reviving  colleges  and  academies  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  able  and 
devoted  teachers.  Their  schools  for  girls  are  improving,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  Their 
teachers,  as  a  body,  are  doing  more  good  work  for  less  pay  than  any 
class  of  their  profession  in  our  country,  and  not  unfrequently  are 
making  sacrifices  which  amount  to  absolute  henoism  in  their  devotion 
to  their  work.  I  have  just  come  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
where  I  have  seen  the  largest  audience-rooms  in  a  score  of  her  prin- 
cipal towns  and  cities  crowded  with  their  best  people,  to  listen  to 
addresses  on  public  education.  And,  generally,  there  is  no  topic  of 
public  speech  or  private  conversation  that  now  seems  more  generally 
interesting  and  even  electric,  through  great  portions  of  these  States, 
than  this.  Last  year  the  Southern  States  paid  no  less  than 
$17,000,000  for  the  education  of  their  children  and  youth  of  both 
races ;  probably  five  or  six  millions  for  the  schooling  of  people  who 
were  held  as  property  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  when  one  has  seen 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Southern  people,  as  I  have  witnessed  it, 
he  can  understand  that  $17,000,000,  down  there,  represent  countless 
millions  in  our  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  powerful  North. 

Another  fact,  full  of  encouragement,  is  found  in  the  good  quality 
of  the  native  Southern  stock  of  white  people,  and  the  capacity  for 
good  educational  training  by  the  great  majority  of  the  children,  even 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Outside  a  few  localities,  it  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  for  educational  purposes. 
The  percentage  of  recent  ignorant  foreign  immigration  is  remarkably 
small,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  white  people,  educated  or  unedu- 
cated, is  of  British  and  German  descent,  and  will  respond  most 
readily  to  good  educational  effort^.  Beside,  we  must  remember  that 
the  South,  beyond  the  AUeghenies,  has  given  to  all  its  people  a 
training  in  life  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Northwest,  and  that  out 
of  the  labors,  toils,  and  achievements  of  the  last  half-century  in  the 
Southwest  has  emerged  one  of  the  most  vigorous  populations  in  the 
world,  educated  in  all  ways,  except  in  the  training  of  letters,  which 
it  has  now  made  up  its  mind  to  take  in  hand.     As  a  consequence^ 
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the  white  children  of  the  South,  when  properly  handled,  are  remark- 
ably good  subjects  for  schooling  by  the  beautiful  new  methods  that 
are  everywhere  prevailing  in  all  good  schools. 

The  two  millions  of  colored  children  and  youth  of  school  age  are  in 
nowise  a  discouraging  material  for  the  schoolmaster.      To  all  depre- 
ciation of  the  colored  American  citizen  there  is  this  decisive  answer : 
No  people,  since  the  dawn  of  history,  ever  got  so  far  out  of  the  woods 
,  of  Pagan  barbarism  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  as  the  colored 
'  people  of  the  United  States.      In  that  time  they  have  learned  the 
i  three  great  lessons  of  American  civilization, — continuous  and  profita- 
1  ble  work,  the  English  language,  and  the  Christian  religion.     Their 
•  youth  now  enter  upon  the  race  of  knowledge,  far  behind  the  white 
child,  with  his  inheritance  of  a  thousand  years  of  training,  but  yet 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  world,  and  such  an  opportunity  for 
advancement  on  every  hand  as  was  never  offered  to  a  race  of  f reed- 
men  since  the  world  began.     The  chief  danger  in  the  schooling  of 
the  colored  people  is  no  longer  from  the  hostility  of  the  white  man, 
but  from  the  crude  notions  of  education  in  their  own  race,  which  are 
constantly  baffling  the  efforts  of  those  who  most  have  their  good  at 
heart.     When  the  colored  pupils  in  Southern  schools  have  thoroughly 
learned  God*s  eternal  law,  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  **  make 
haste  slowly,"  the  great  work  of  their  final  enlightenment  and  culti- 
vation will  have  fully  begun. 

Another  most  cheering  sign  in  the  educational  skies  of  the  South 
is  the  great  number  of  young  women,  daughters  of  the  best-known 
families,  who  are  now  becoming  teachers  in  all  the  schools.  The 
war  itself,  and  the  years  that  followed,  have  been  the  great  women's 
university  in  all  these  States,  calling  forth  the  energies  of  thousands 
who  otherwise  would  have  lived  in  thoughtless  ease,  and  inspiring 
among  large  numbers  of  the  younger  women  a  most  affecting  enthu- 
siasm for  the  best  culture,  and  a  willingness  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  teaching  of  the  most  ignorant  and  needy  in  their  States.  I  find 
everywhere  these  young  women  teaching  for  the  smallest  compensa- 
tion, in  little  schools  of  both  races,  making  great  sacrifice  to  obtain 
the  education  upon  which  their  hearts  are  set,  and  coming  to  the 
front  in  a  thousand  ways  which  are  changing  the  whole  face  of 
Southern  society.  So  wonderfully  has  Providence  brought  the  high, 
est  and  best  culture  of  the  land  in  contact  with  the  most  needy ;  as 
if  all  things  conspired  to  second  this  new  revival  through  these 
vast  areas  of  the  republic. 

In  short,  if  we  look  at  what  has  not  been  done,  on  the  shadowy  side 
of  this  problem  of  Southein  education,  wc  may  stand  almost  appalled 
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at  the  magnitude  of  the  work ;  and  this  is  the  view  which  the  mass 
even  of  friendly  people  at  the  North  too  often  take  of  the  situation 
in  the  South.  But  the  man  who  goes  among  these  people  and  looks 
in  the  faces  of  the  children  and  youth,  feels  the  spirit  prevailing 
among  their  better  sort  of  teachers  and  schoolmen,  and  notes  the 
widening  and  deepening  flow  of  the  school  sentiment  in  every  State, 
forgets  these  discouragements  and  comes  back  to  prophesy  for  the 
good  For  here,  as  in  every  region  of  life,  the  Southern  people  are 
showing  that  they  are  Americans  in  the  highest  sense,  in  that  they 
despair ,of  nothing  they  believe  worthy  to  be  done,  and  yield  to  no- 
body in  their  desire  to  come  to  the  front  in  all  the  elements  of  the 
highest  civilization  of  modem  times. 

And  now  the  question  forces  itself  on  us :  What  can  the  Nation 
and  the  Northern  people  do  for  the  South  at  school  ? 

The  time  to  help  a  people  is  when  it  begins  to  help  itself.  Even 
with  the  South  not  yet  aroused  to  its  own  highest  interest  and  duty 
in  this  respect,  every  consideration  of  public  policy,  of  enlightened 
self-interest,  and  national  prosperity  would  demand  that  the  people 
of  the  North  and  the  national  government  should  come  to  the  rescue 
and  help  in  the  work.  But,  now  that  the  South  is  awakened  with  a 
mighty  motion  through  all  its  vast  areas,  conscious  of  its  own  great 
need,  and  through  its  representatives  in  the  government  makes  its 
desires  and  interests  known,  every  motive  of  patriotism,  of  philan- 
thropy, of  Christian  fellowship  comes  in  to  enforce  the  obligation. 

I  have  no  words  to  waste  on  any  man  or  party  holding  off  in  this 
emergency,  on  the  pitiful  plea  that  the  Southern  people  should  be 
left  to  do  this  work  alone.  It  was  one  thing  for  the  old  States  of  the 
North  to  gradually  develop  their  systems  of  popular  instruction, 
through  a  century,  in  which  they,  with  all  their  imperfections,  led 
the  world  in  the  general  intelligence  of  their  people.  It  was  a 
much  easier  problem  for  the  new  West,  out  of  munificent  public 
endowments  of  land  and  a  constant  stream  of  private  beneficence 
from  the  East,  with  a  flood  of  the  most  vigorous  young  people  setting 
in  from  the  whole  world,  to  establish,  in  one  generation,  the  splendid 
arrangements  for  schooling  the  masses  of  which  they  are  so  justly 
proud.  But,  surely,  the  man  who  demands  of  the  Southern  people, 
in  their  present  condition,  the  effort  necessary  to  establish  a  good 
country  district  school  of  six  months  in  the  year,  with  suitable  free 
elementary  graded  schools  in  the  towns,  and  normal  instruction  for 
teachers,  in  addition  to  the  support  of  the  secondary,  higher,  profes- 
sional, and  industrial  education,  in  a  way  to  overcome  the  terrible 
illiteracy  of  the  country  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  aid  in  the  develop. 
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ment  of  intelligent  industry  and  the  solution  of  the  most  embarrass- 
ing of  race  problems,  must  either  have  a  very  inadequate  notion  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  or  a  desire  to  visit  the  offences  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children  ;  or  he  must  be  one  of  those  **  strict  constructionists," 
in  college,  congress,  or  court  who  would  save  a  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  even  though  a  commonweath  slid  down  to 
perdition.  I  believe  constitutions  were  made  for  men,  and  I  further 
believe  this  American  Union  will  hold  together  only  while  a  public 
necessity,  in  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  land,  is  felt  to  be  the 
public  obligation  of  the  whole  American  people. 

Time  will  fail  to  more  than  hint  at  four  vital  points  in  which  the 
people  of  the  North  can  speed  this  great  revival  of  universal  educa- 
tion in  the  Southland. 

First,  this  object  can  be  served  by  the  effort  to  obtain  from  the 
general  government  a  generous  grant  for  national  aid  to  elementary 
education,  which,  for  a  limited  time,  under  wise  administration, 
shall  help  the  people  to  establish  the  common  school  in  every  dis- 
trict of  that  vast  area. 

Second,  by  generous  and  judiCious  donations  of  money  like  those 
of  Peabody,  the  Vanderbilt  family,  Corcoran,  Seeney,  Slater,  Mrs. 
Hemenway,  and  many  of  our  Western  philanthropists,  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  secondary  and  collegiate  schools  for  ¥fhite  and  colored  stu- 
dents. Here  the  one  condition  to  be  observed  is,  that  it  is  better  to 
strengthen  a  good  institution  already  on  the  ground  than  experiment 
on  new  enterprises.  For  a  generation  the  South  can  be  greatly 
helped  in  this  way. 

Third,  by  encouragement  and  generous  help,  by  our  best  Northern 
educators  and  national  aid,  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  all  sorts  of 
common  schools.  The  South  does  not  need  an  invasion  of  second 
rate  or  invalid  teachers  from  the  North,  or,  indeed,  any  great  addi* 
tion,  numerically,  to  its  own  teaching  force.  It  has  admirable  mate- 
rial, of  both  races,  for  competent  teachers.  But  it  needs  facilities 
for  training  these  young  people  in  normal  schools,  institutes  and 
good  educational  reading ;  and,  in  this  way,  a  great  lift  can  be  given 
to  the  good  cause. 

Fourth,  the  South  needs  industrial  schools  of  several  kinds,  i. 
Schools  of  housekeeping,  to  train  a  class  of  good  colored  servants 
and  instruct  thousands  of  girls  of  both  races  in  the  art  of  skilled 
home  making.  2.  Schools  of  agriculture,  to  reconstruct  the  igno- 
rant labor  that  so  retards  the  development  of  this  country,  so  favored 
by  nature.  3.  Schools  of  mechanics,  like  the  excellent  manual 
training  schools  now  rising  in  all  our  Northern  cities,  to  develop  a 
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class  of  skilled  workmen  and  workwomen  and  aid  in  the  progress  of 
the  higher  manufacturing  interests,  which  must  be  cared  for  in  the 
near  future.  The  most  serious  disability  of  the  South  in  its  material 
development  is  uneducated  and  unskilled  labor,  and  its  future  power 
and  glory  in  this  direction  must  all  pass  through  the  schoolhouse 
door. 

In  all  these  ways,  for  a  generation  to  come,  the  South  will  be  the 
great  educational  mission-field  for  our  country,  and  nowhere  in  the 
world  can  money  and  personal  effort  bear  richer  fruit  than  in  aiding 
the  noble  army  of  faithful  educational  men  and  women  in  these  six- 
teen States,  who  are  now  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  new 
American  day. 

But  laws  and  statesmen,  however  beneficent,  in  our  Republic,  only 
represent  the  soul  of  the  popular  will ;  and,  far  greater  than  even  this 
pecuniary  assistance  from  the  government  or  private  aid,  would  be 
the  power  of  a  mighty  awakening  of  Northern  sympathy  to  go  forth 
and  respond,  with  all  its  heart,  to  the  rising  interest  for  the  children 
in  the  South.  After  all  our  cold-blooded  theories  of  social  forces, 
the  sovereign  power  in  America  to-day  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people.  It  was  a  sentiment  that,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
drove  North  and  South  into  four  years  of  horrid  war  which  almost 
rent  in  twain  the  nation's  heart.  And  it  is  a  sentiment  alone  that 
can  bind  up  the  wounds  of  war  and  bring  our  children  into  blessed 
accord  as  citizens  of  the  one  republic  that  shall  dominate  the  future 
of  mankind. 

Tliere  are  times  when  the  highest  obligation  of  great  masses  of 
people,  of  whole  States,  is  the  cultivation  of  neighborly  good  feeling, 
and  the  expression  of  every  kindly  impulse  that  stirs  the  heart. 
To-day,  every  teacher  in  the  North,  every  school-man,  every  man 
and  woman  of  culture,  every  family  of  wealth  and  leisure  whose 
travels  lead  it  through  this  region,  every  patriot,  should  rise  up  with 
a  word  of  welcome  to  greet  this  movement  in  behalf  of  the  six 
millions  of  children  and  youth  in  our  States  of  the  South.  The  place 
to  look  for  hope  and  cheer  in  these  States  is  not  facing  the  sun- 
down, pondering  the  angry  clouds  that  still  obscure  the  setting  of 
old  day,  but  to  face  the  sunrise  and  read,  out  of  the  glowing  faces  of 
the  children,  the  young  people,  their  teachers,  the  young  fathers  and 
mothers,  the  prophecy  of  the  glorious  day  to  come. 

I  never  felt  the  reality  of  the  New  Republic  more  than  on  one 
bright,  breezy  day  in  summer,  the  invited  guest  of  a  boat  crew  of 
Wellesley  College  girls,  taken  out  for  a  turn  on  Wauban  Pond.  In 
that  crew  of  a  dozen  young  women  every  section  of  our  Union  was 
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represented.  The  commodore  was  from  Georgia;  California  sat  at 
the  helm ;  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  were  "  solid "  at  the  centre ; 
New  York  proudly  stood  by  the  flag-staff;  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  rode  as  a  contented  "dead-head  ;*'  while  the  fairy  boat  flew 
across  the  blue  waters  as  sped  by  the  power  of  a  single  arm.  Oh  !  if 
young  New  York  to-day  would  rise  up  and  look  in  the  face  of  young 
Texas  ;  if  Wisconsin,  so  proud  of  her  New  Education,  would  make  a 
long  arm  and  shake  hands  with  Florida,  the  work  of  instructing  the 
children  would  grow  apace. 

No  man  can  predict  the  wondrous  power  of  the  awakened  sympathy 
of  a  people  like  ours  in  its  resistless  ebb  and  flow  across  the  conti- 
nent. Out  of  this  personal  contact  would  come  a  thousand  streams 
of  practical  helpfulness  which  would  refresh  a  myriad  of  school- 
houses,  encourage  multitudes  of  teachers,  and  make  education  pos- 
sible for  thousands  to  whom  it  now  seems  but  a  dim  and  distant 
hope 

In  the  limestone  hills  that  overlook  the  little  city  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  two  crystal  rivers  burst  forth  and  pour  themselves  through 
the  town,  blending  their  waves  beyond  its  limits.  But  everywhere 
through  the  city  the  streets  and  the  public  and  private  grounds  are 
intersected  by  little  canals  that  circulate  the  pure  waters  from  home 
to  home ;  so  that  every  great  man's  garden  may  have  a  daily  shower 
from  a  group  of  fountains,  and  every  poor  woman's  rose-bush  may 
be  baptized  by  the  crystal  spray  ;  and  everywhere,  by  day,  the  eyes 
of  all  men  may  behold  the  gleam  of  waters,  and  through  the  darkest 
night  the  music  of  running  streams  shall  lift  a  gentle  harmony  upon 
the  slumberous  air.  And  thus  should  go  forth  the  all  comprehending 
and  swelling  tide  of  peace  and  good-will  for  the  children,  sweeping 
down  from  our  northern  hills,  till  the  remotest  mountain  recess,  the 
wildest  cane-brake,  and  the  loneliest  spit  of  sea-sand,  is  stirred  by  a  new 
throb  of  the  love  that  shall  make  us  one. 

I  am  aware  that  when  I  speak  in  this  way  I  run  the  risk  of  jarring 

•on  the  rasped  and  wearied  patience  of  thousands  of   our  wealthy 

people  who  are  now  worn  out  by  the  incessant  application  of  all  sorts 

•of  impecunious  and  irresponsible   applicants   from   the  South,  and 

•other  thousands  of  the  broken-down  class  from  the  North,  for  money 

to  build  up  some  educational  enterprise.     Of  course,  a  great  part  erf 

this  importunity  must  be  put  by.     Especially  should  our  benevolent 

northern  people  refuse  to  encourage  the  persistent  effort  of  a  large 

portion  of  the  southern  colored  clergy,  and  a  corresponding  class 

among  the  white  people,  to  build  up  a  church  system  of  elementary 

schooling.     The  South  must  rely  for  many  years  on  the  efforts  of  the 
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religious  bodies  to  develop  its  secondary  and  higher  education.  But 
all  good  ard  sensible  people,  of  all  sects  and  no  sect,  should  unite  with 
the  State  and  local  authorities  to  establish  the  common  school  for 
the  masses,  of  both  races,  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  Every  religious 
body  that  tries  to  handle  the  elementary  education,  even  of  its  own 
children,  will  either  leave  them  untaught  or  involve  itself  in  hopeless 
financial  bankruptcy.  It  is  not  wise  to  encourage  sporadic  and  inter- 
mittent efforts  to  school  special  classes,  by  Northern  missionaries, 
save  in  exceptional  cases.  In  general  terms,  one  hundred  dollars 
given  to  the  public  school  authorities,  in  any  Southern  locality,  under 
suitable  conditions,  will  do  more  for  the  elevation  of  the  colored  and 
poorer  white  children  than  twice  the  sum  invested  in  sending  a 
stranger  to  open  a  rival  school  in  the  place.  Wealth  has  not  only 
its  obligation  to  give,  but  to  give  wisely,  and  often  to  supervise  its 
own  beneficence.  Already  thousands  of  dollars  are  virtually  thrown 
away  in  the  South  by  kindly  people  who  give  carelessly  or  yield  to 
importunity.  Our  philanthropic  people  owe  it  to  themselves  and  the 
country,  not  only  to  give,  but  to  exercise  the  greatest  discretion  in 
their  giving.  An  endowment  to  any  school  that  has  really  succeeded, 
and  can  show  the  right  to  exist,  is  always  in  order. 

But  I  am  aware  that  the  great  appeal  in  this  case  should  be  pressed, 
with  all  the  force  of  eloquence,  on  the  thousands  of  our  well-to-do 
people,  who  are  now  spending  money  in  ways  that  no  thoughtful 
Christian  man  or  women  can  approve.  No  country  in  the  world  is 
now  growing  so  rapidly  in  wealth,  and  the  power  that  comes  thereof, 
as  the  northern  States  of  this  republic.  Our  cities  and  villages  are 
crowded  with  homes  of  comfort  and  the  palaces  of  families  who  are 
living  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  modern  life.  The 
money  expended  in  any  northern  State,  during  the  present  summer, 
above  all  reasonable  demands  for  elegant  living  and  needful  recre- 
ation, would  build  a  school-house,  support  a  teacher,  and  wake  up  the 
love  of  knowledge  in  thousands  of  little  school  districts  between  the 
Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.  If  there  is  a  nobler  use  of  wealth  I 
know  not  where  it  is,  than  for  our  people  to  give  of  their  abundance 
to  the  children  through  all  these  States. 

The  other  day  I  stood  upon  the  pavement  in  New  York,  admiring 
the  beautiful  fronts  of  the  magnificent  houses  erected  by  the  families 
of  the  Vanderbilts  for  their  private  homes.  As  I  looked,  somehow 
those  walls  were  transformed,  and  those  exquisite  portals  seemed  like 
open  gates  to  the  green  park  that  overlooks  the  city  of  Nashville,  and 
I  saw  once  more  the  spacious  campus  of  Vanderbilt  University,  with 
its  stately  buildings,  its  homes  for  professors,  its  rare  collections,  its 
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•gathering  crowds  of  students,  representing  a  gift  of  $2,000,000 ;  one 
of  the  broadest  foundations  ever  laid  in  any  land  to  ennoble  a  family 
name. 

One  evening,  in  Boston,  I  was  looking  at  a  famous  picture,  by  a 
great  master,  in  the  drawing-room  of  one  of  those  admirable  women 
whose  names  have  already  become  household  words  among  the  chil- 
dren of  our  southern  States  As  I  looked,  the  faces  of  the  pictured 
saints  and  martyrs  vanished,  and  the  frame  became  an  open  case- 
ment, through  which  I  once  more  beheld  the  Tileston  schoolhouse, 
for  poor  white  children,  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  amid  its 
broad,  green  lawn,  shaded  by  the  twinkling  foliage  of  the  water-oaks; 
its  teacher's  home,  embowered  in  May  roses,  and  grand  old  Amy 
Bradley  standing  by  the  cabinet  organ  in  the  lower  hall,  at  the  open- 
ing hour ;  while,  down  every  staircase,  from  every  room,  rolling  out 
through  the  open  doors,  flowed  the  tide  of  harmony  in  the  children's 
morning  song ;  and  the  wayfaring  man  leaned  over  the  outer  gate, 
and  poor  and  rich  and  high  and  low  bowed  their  hearts  in  worship 
together  a  moment,  on  their  way  to  another  day  of  toil  Oh,  if  every 
man  and  woman  to  whom  Providence  has  given  a  palace  in  our  fair 
northern  realm  would  consecrate  an  "  annex  "  for  the  children  down 
South,  how  soon  would  God's  new  kingdom  come  and  God's  will  be 
done  in  our  beloved  land  I 

But  now  I  may  be  met  by  some  incredulous  hearer,  who  says : 
*'  Why  call  upon  us  to  help  a  people  who  are  not  yet  in  that  condi- 
tion of  reconciliation  to  the  North  and  the  Nation  which  can  alone 
give  an  assurance  that  our  gifts  will  not  be  perverted  to  the  future 
estrangement  of  the  sections  and  the  imperiling  the  peace  of  the 
Union?" 

I  reply :  I  do  not  here  discuss  the  points  at  issue  between  polit- 
ical parties,  as  they  bear  on  the  present  attitude  of  the  southern 
people.  But  I  am  prepared  to  say,  after  a  careful  observation  of  po- 
litical and  other  tendencies,  in  all  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, within  the  past  five  years,  that,  whatever  of  the  old  unfriendli- 
ness to  American  institutions  or  dangerous  political  methods  may 
exist  in  the  South,  there  are  several  causes  of  peri\  to  the  republic 
in  our  own  northern  States  of  equal  magnitude,  requiring  equal 
patriotism  and  wisdom  for  their  management.  Within  the  life  of 
my  children  our  proudest  northern  States  may  call  for  sympathy 
and  aid  on  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  in  emergencies  that  appeal  to 
the  solid  conservative  American  habit  of  thought  and  public  admin 
istration.  Indeed,  in  the  swift-coming  issues  of  the  future,  every 
state  and  section  may  be  called,  in  turn,  to  come  to  the  front  and 
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save  the  Union,  as  the  North  so  grandly  did  a  generation  ago.  Now 
my  faith  has  never  been  shaken  that  the  only  way  to  prepare  any 
portion  of  this  Union  to  meet  such  peril,  or  to  perform  its  ordinary 
duties,  is  to  give  its  children  and  youth  the  full  benefit  of  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  universal  education, — that  training  of  the  heart,  the 
head  and  the  hand,  through  our  varied  national  agencies,  which  shall 
send  forth  every  new  generation  competent  to  meet  the  demands  of 
common  life  or  rise  to  the  emergency  of  any  perilous  hour. 

And  I  urge  our  people  of  the  North  to  their  duty  in  this  moment- 
ous question  of  southern  education,  because  I  know  that  the  south* 
em  people  have  well  begun  this  work  for  themselves,  and  only  need 
our  thorough  sympathy  aud  aid  for  its  fair  advancement.  I  could 
fill  pages  and  volumes  with  incidents  of  personal  experience  to  con- 
firm what  I  say.  Let  me  close  this  paper  by  one  true  story  of  what  I 
saw  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old  Southland. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  young  com- 
manders in  the  national  army,  Col.  Shaw,  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
fell,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  of  colored  soldiers,  in  a  desperate 
assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  during  the  siege  of  Charleston.  He  was 
buried  with  his  men,  and  his  body  was  never  found.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  the  families,  in  New  York  and  Boston,  connected  with 
the  fallen  soldier,  built  a  schoolhouse  in  Charleston  for  colored 
children,  established  the  Shaw  School  and  for  several  years  sup* 
ported  it  as  a  private  beneficence.  Some  five  years  since  the  use  of 
the  building  was  granted  to  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  city, 
on  condition  of  the  support  of  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  general 
system  of  instruction  Later  still  the  building  was  virtually  given 
to  the  city,  and  all  the  funds  of  the  corporation  passed  over  for  its 
enlargement ;  and  now  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Charleston  bears 
the  name  of  the  New  York  colonel  who  died,  at  the  head  of  his  black 
brigade,  forcing  the  entrance  to  that  beleaguered  city. 

Last  April,  for  the  third  time,  I  visited  the  city,  the  guest  of  its 
government ;  this  time  for  the  sole  purpose  of  speaking  to,  and 
advising  with,  the  colored  people.  And  I  saw  that  nowhere  in  this 
country  is  there  now  a  more  thorough  and  honest  purpose  to  give 
these  people  a  fair  elementary  education  than  in  the  city  that  first 
threw  out  the  flag  of  revolt  and  shotted  the  first  gun  turned  against 
the  Union  in  '6i.  There  are  several  large  schools,  supported  from 
the  North,  which  were  visited.  But  the  most  interesting  of  all  were 
the  two  great  free  schools,  containing  2,000  colored  children,  many 
of  their  teachers  representing  the  old  respectable  families  of  the  city. 
No  portion  of  the  public  school  system  receives  more  cordial  and 
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careful  attention  than  this  from  the  able  superintendent,  the  patri- 
otic and  energetic  mayor,  and  the  school  board,  whose  president  is 
the  former  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Confederate  Government. 
My  last  visit  was  to  the  Shaw  School,  now  a  collection  of  several 
hundred  children,  with  white  and  colored  teachers ;  the  principal, 
like  the  city  superintendent,  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army. 
After  suitable  inspection  I  was  invited  to  the  great  hall  to  listen  to 
some  exercises  by  the  higher  classes,  prepared,  as  I  understood,  for 
their  coming  commencement  exhibition.  The  first  was  a  recitation, 
by  a  hundred  of  the  older  pupils,  from  Longfellow's  "  Building  of 

the  Ship  : " 

''  Sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee!*' 

Then,  a  boy  as  black  as  night,  George  Washington  by  name,  was 
summoned  from  his  seat  to  recite  a  pathetic  poem,  "The  Dying 
Soldier."  It  didn't  need  comment  to  show  for  what  cause  that 
soldier  died  ;  for  the  poem  was  a  most  touching  story  of  peril  and 
suffering,  even  unto  death,  for  the  saving  of  the  Union.  As  the 
soldier  neared  his  end,  he  called  to  his  companions  for  one  more  of 
the  old  songs  of  the  village  Sunday-school ;  and  the  whole  body  of 
children  took  up  the  the  theme  and  sung,  with  a  pathos  only  heard 
in  the  tones  of  the  freedmen,  the  dying  refrain.  The  soldier  breathed 
his  last  with  a  prayer  for  his  country ;  when  the  entire  crowd  sprang 
to  their  feet  and,  led  by  their  teachers,  pealed  forth, — 

"  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  O  long  may  it  wave 
0*er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave !  *' 

Two  weeks  later  I  stood  at  the  other  end  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
thriving  town  of  Chester,  in  another  colored  school,  supported  by 
Northern  funds,  for  the  higher  and  industrial  education  of  colored 
youth.  Beside  me  was  the  excellent  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  We  stood  in  the  halls  of  a  great  plantation  house 
and  overlooked  a  broad  estate,  on  a  beautiful  hill-top,  now  owned  and 
used  for  this  end.  That  estate,  in  i860,  was  held  by  the  largest 
slaveholder  in  northern  South  Carolina,  and  here  was  the  official  of 
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the  State,  bidding  God-speed  to  the  new  work  of  uplifting  to  which 
it  is  consecrated  to-day. 

If  South  Carolina  is  disloyal  to  the  Union,  and  if  the  southern 
people  are  trying  to  turn  back  the  march  of  events,  these  are  surely 
strange  ways  for  its  accomplishment !  So  is  it  in  all  the  fifteen 
States  which  I  have  traversed  ; — and  so  will  it  be,  more  and  more,  in 
proportion  as  you  and  I,  the  northern  people  and  the  nation,  close 
up  with  our  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Southland  in  a  Nnion 
hearts  and  heads  and  hands  in  the  great,  good,  children's  cause. 
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NOTES    ON   THE   EDUCATIONAL    EXHIBIT   AT  NEW 

ORLEANS. 

BY  F.   LOUIS  SOLDAN. 

The  educational  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  compares  very  favorably 
with  that  of  Philadelphia  in  1876.  In  fact,  it  surpassed  it  in  several 
ways.  •  Its  arrangement  was  excellent,  and  the  graphic  representation 
of  school  statistics  helped  the  visitor  to  observe  the  details  of  the  ex- 
hibit understandingly.  Of  the  general  exhibits  that  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  and  that  of  France  were  the  most  comprehensive 
and  most  striking.  The  other  educational  exhibits  were  arranged  by 
States,  and  found  in  the  gallery  of  the  Government  Building  with  the 
rest  of  the  educational  exhibit,  or  on  the  ground  floor  with  the 
general  exhibit  of  the  State.  Not  all  the  States  were  represented 
educationally,  but  whatever  was  there  was  neatly  arranged,  and 
tended  to  convey  a  fair  and  generally  clear  impression  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  educational  efforts  and  the  local  peculiarities  of  means  and 
results.  The  work  from  western  States,  especially,  seemed  to  be 
much  more  even  than  it  was  in  former  instances,  giving  evidence  of 
uniform  progress  made. 

STATE   SCHOOL   EXHIBITS. 

The  arrangement  of  the  several  exhibits  showed  an  agreement  in 
plan,  so  that  a  description  of  one  may,  in  a  general  way,  answer  for 
a'l.  The  Ohio  State  school  exhibit  may,  to  some  extent,  be  taken  as 
typical  of  other  States.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  following 
elements  : 

I.  Tabular  statements,  stwwing  the  whole  organization  of  the  public 
schools.  First  its  State  organization,  the  name  and  function  of  highest 
educational  office  ;  then  the  district  organization,  the  name  and  func- 
tion and  relative  position  of  the  various  offices  of  a  district  ;  the 
statistics  of  the  schools  themselves,  showing  the  total  number  of 
pupils.  Thus,  in  Ohio,  the  total  number  of  pupils  of  school  age 
(6-21)  was  1,074,557;  the  number  enrolled,  762,755;  number  of 
teachers,  24,445  (men  10,679,  women  13.766);  expenditure  for  the 
year,  $96,843.69,  etc. 

II.  Photogfap/is  of  school-houses t  university  buildings^  etc.  The 
imposing  array  of  buildings  devoted  to  higher  education,  (whose 
photographs  are  here  placed  together,  near  the  charts  containing  the 
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statistics  of  college  education),  and  their  substantial  character,  show 
the  appreciation  with  which  that  commonwealth  regards  the  ad- 
vantages of  higher  education,  and  the  fostering  care  which  it  devotes 
to  it.  In  the  construction  of  large  city  school-buildings,  what  might 
be  called  the  massive  plan,  of  having  several  rows  of  rooms  behind 
each  other,  seems  to  prevail,  in  distinction  from  the  European  plan 
of  linear  arrangement,  by  which  the  school-houses  are  of  moderate 
depth,  and  there  is  but  one  row  of  rooms,  accessible  from  a  corridor 
running  through  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 

III.  Photographs  of  school-rooms  and  pupils  at  their  work,  IV.  The 
text-books  used  in  schools, — Not  many  of  the  States  had  placed  their 
text-bocks  and  apparatus  on  exhibition  ;  this  may  be  looked  upon  as 
indicating,  on  one  side,  that  the  quality  of  the  various  set  of  text- 
books used  is  uniformly  good ;  or,  on  the  other,  that  instruction 
begins  to  be  less  closely  identified  with  text-book  study  than  formerly. 

V.  Specimens  of  work  in  all  studies^  especially  draiving,  VI.  Edu- 
cational  magazines  and  pedagogical  literature.  In  the  exhibition  of 
specimens  and  appliances,  drawing  forms  the  most  conspicuous 
feature,  indicating  that  much  effort  has  been  spent  in  that  direction. 
It  is  presumable  that  this  tendency  may  become  still  more  general, 
from  the  fact  that  if  such  exhibitions  are  frequent,  the  preparation 
for  them  might  become  a  permanent  element  in  school-work,  and,  in 
that  case,  the  most  conspicuous  factor  in  school  exhibits  would  re- 
ceive a  great  share  of  attention  all  the  year  round. 

In  drawing,  two  ends  may  be  either  jointly  or  separately  aimed  at, 
—  a  practical  one,  preparation  for  some  industrial  pursuit,  and  an 
educational  one,  the  cultivation  of  taste  by  the  contemplation  and 
imitation  of  beautiful  forms.  If  we  call  these  two  aims,  in  a  general 
way,  industrial  and  art-drawing,  it  seems  as  if  the  greater  part  of  the 
total  energy  of  public  instruction  in  drawing  were  exerted  in  the 
former  direction ;  the  latter  direction  is  made  more  prominent,  how- 
ever, in  some  exhibits  from  private  schools.  It  seems  self-evident 
that  the  educational  aim  of  drawing  should  not  be  sunk  and  forgotten 
altogether  in  the  practical  aim  of  industrial  instruction.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  children  will  need  the  latter  in  their  life-work.  All 
will  be  benefited  by  the  former. 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning  of  many  States  are  prominently 
represented  in  the  exhibition  of  drawing  and  of  manual,  or  industrial. 
education,  both  as  regards  specimens  of  work  and  the  apparatus  and 
other  means  used  for  obtaining  it.  Tulane  University,  of  New 
Orleans,  has  established  in  the  Exposition  Building  a  workshop,  with 
laths,  work-benches,  etc.,  at  which  a  number  of  students  are  engaged 
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in  the  practical  labors  assigned  to  them.  There  is  also  a  recitation- 
room  connected  with  this  workshop,  so  that  the  practical  and 
theoretical  work  of  manual  training-schools  is  well  illustrated  in  its 
entirety. 

Other  technological  schools  have  exhibited  work  in  civil  engineering, 
architecture,  etc.  In  the  United  States  exhibit,  the  apparatus  devised 
by  J.  Schroeder,  of  Darmstadt,  Germany,  illustrating  difficult  and 
common  problems  in  mechanical  drawing  in  a  remarkably  lucid  way, 
seems  most  ingeniously  contrived. 

With  few  exceptions,  industrial  training  seems  to  be  confined  to 
special  manual-training  schools  and  theological  institutions,  and  work- 
shop training  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  common  schools. 
An  exception  to  this  is  seen  in  New  York,  where  work  in  clay,  wood, 
etc.,  form  part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  and  runs  parallel  with  in- 
struction in  the  common  studies. 

In  some  high  schools  the  teachers,  at  least,  are  interested  in  manual 
work,  and  show  considerable  skill  in  making  apparatus  which  is  to 
be  used  in  instruction  in  physics.  Thus,  the  many  specimens  of 
substantial  apparatus  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  of  Stillwater, 
and  made  by  him  on  Saturdays  and  after  school-hours,  show  how 
much  can  be  done  by  skill  and  ingenuity  to  provide  apparatus  a  id 
means  of  illustration  with  little  expense. 

.  The  manual-training  studies  in  the  common  school  have  evidently 
received  much  attention  ;  such  inference  may  be  gathered  from  the 
exhibits  in  drawing,  which  are  both  numerous  and  full ;  showing,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  this  study  has  now  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  majority  of  schools,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  carried  on 
consistently  from  the  kindergarten  through  primary  and  grammar 
schools  to  the  high  school.  The  tendency  is  uniformly  towards  the 
representation  of  geometric  and  industrial  forms,  and  less  towards 
the  representation  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  nature  and  life.  In  many 
of  the  exhibits  from  private  schools,  on  the  contrary,  the  artistic  side 
of  drawing  was  more  strongly  emphasized  than  the  industrial  one. 

The  kindergarten,  in  which  manual  training  finds  such  careful 
consideration,  was  represented  in  the  Exposition  by  a  kindergarten 
at  work,  taught  by  an  excellent  teacher,  and  attended  by  bright 
pupils.  No  more  effective  representation  of  the  work  of  these  insti- 
tutions could  be  made.  The  possibility  of  adapting  the  kindergarten 
appliances  to  elementary  schools  is  well  established  in  the  exhibit  of 
the  schools  of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  where  work  in  clay,  instruction  in 
forms,  the  use  of  colors,  etc.,  is  part  of  the  course  in  all  grades. 
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THE   SCHOOLS    OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    BROTHERS. 

The  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  had  a  large  and  exceedingly 
well  arranged  exhibit  of  their  work.  Aside  from  the  specimens  in 
writing  and  drawing,  and  examination  papers  on  various  subjects 
the  apparatus  for  instruction  in  object  lessons,  etc.,  exhibited  by 
them  was  very  interesting.  On  the  charts  of  the  collection  called 
*^  Miis^e  Scolaire,  Librarie  Chas.  Delagrave,  i^  Rue  Sifflot,  Paris^'' 
there  were  objects  and  drawings  illustrating  the  various  forms 
through  which  some  staple  article, — cotton,  copper,  iron,  flour,  etc., — 
passes  from  the  plant  or  mineral  to  the  last  form  in  which  man  uses 
it.  Thus  the  chart  "  Cotton  "  exhibits,  in  the  first  place,  a  colored 
picture  of  the  cotton-plant ;  next,  one  of  the  boll ;  then  there  are 
specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  cotton  and  cotton- tissues  fastened 
on  the  chart.  The  chart  gives  thus,  in  good  form,  all  the  illustrations 
necessary  for  an  impressive  object-lesson  on  this  important  article. 
Other  objects  are  treated  similarly  on  other  charts. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  display  in  the  Government  exhibit  was  comprehensive  and 
well  arranged.  It  included,  among  other  things,  the  exhibit  of  the 
whole  school  system  of  Washington,  D.  C,  primary,  high,  and  normal 
schools,  as  falling  directly  under  the  care  of  Government,  and  also 
exhibits  from  other  schools.  It  contained  also  numerous  collections 
of  apparatus  and  other  school  appliances.  The  exhibit  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  normal  schools  were  especially  instructive. 

Graphic  Representations, — One  of  the  excellent  features  of  the 
Government  exhibit  is  the  attempt  to  sum  up  educational  statistics 
in  the  shape  of  graphic  representations,  by  which  the  number  of  in- 
stitutions of  each  kind, — for  instance,  of  preparatory  schools,  of  col- 
leges, normal  schools,  etc.,  the  number  of  instructors  employed,  the 
number  of  students  attending, — can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  From  the 
diagram  representing  normal  schools,  as  well  as  that  representing 
business  colleges,  we  learn  that  while  the  year  1878  was  not  one 
of  prosperity,  the  following  years  mark  a  steady  educational  develop- 
ment. The  growth  of  these  institutions  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
is  greater  need  for  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  walks  of  life  for  which 
they  prepare.  From  the  statistics  we  learn  that  the  total  number  of 
normal  schools  in  1882  was  230,  with  1,600  instructors  and  52,000 
students.  ^ 

The  rich  collection  of  apparatus  and  appliances  of  instruments  in 
every  department,  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  had  gathered  here, 
is   too  numerous    to    mention,  —  school-furniture,   work-stands    for 
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school-laboratories  in  chemistry,  etc. ;  a  remarkably  excellent  appar- 
atus for  instruction  in  scientific  and  professional  schools.  A  rich 
store  of  the  means  of  illustration,  such  as  objects  and  charts,  were 
found  in  it.  Among  other  things,  the  charts  of  American  history, 
by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  attracted  attention  ;  also  a 
very  fine  display  of  library  contrivances,  models  of  shelves,  of  cata- 
logue cases,  of  card-catalogues,  blanks  used  in  libraries,  everything 
that  can  facilitate  the  work  of  these  institutions,  and  may  be  helpful 
to  libraries,  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  was  found  here. 

The  purpose  underlying  these  collections  made  by  the  Bureau  is 
evidently  to  gather  and  distribute  information  which  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  organizing  schools  and  libraries,  and  it  will  result  in 
an  incalculable  saving  of  time  and  money  which  otherwise  would  be 
spent  in  individual  independent  experimenting  in  hundreds  of  places, 
while  through  this  collection  the  successful  experiment  of  one  is 
made  the  common  property  of  .all.  It  seems  that  the  same  idea 
could  be  carried  out  in  regard  to  school  architecture.  Plans  and 
models  of  school-houses  of  various  sizes  could  be  designed  by  the 
best  architectural  skill  in  the  land.  That  such  a  plan  is  feasible  is 
manifest  from  the  exhibit  of  France,  where  plans  of  school-houses 
adopted  by  the  Government,  and  embodying  all  modern  improve- 
ments in  school-architecture,  are  published,  leaving  it,  of  course,  to 
the  communities  to  adopt  or  ch  ange  them  at  their  pleasure. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  embraces  not  only  exhibits 
of  all  grades  of  common  schools,  including  high  and  normal  schools, 
but  also  work  and  appliances  for  higher  instruction.  It  illustrates 
intellectual,  manual,  and  also  physical  education,  to  show  the  prog- 
ress in  the  latter.  Series  of  gymnastic  apparatus  were  exhibited, 
such  as  rowing  machines,  apparatus  for  lifting  weights,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  various  sets  of  muscles  in  the  body,  apparatus  for  testing  the 
strength  of  the  student  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  special 
kind  of  exercise  most  beneficial  to  him.  It  illustrates  well  the  plan 
followed  in  some  of  the  best  gymnasia  of  to-day, — not  to  allow  the 
student  to  take  execise  indiscriminately,  but  according  to  his  needs, 
ascertained  by  the  careful  examination  of  his  body.  There  is  a  com- 
plete set  of  apparatus  on  exhibition  for  these  gymnastic  measure- 
ments of  the  height  and  weight  of  the  body,  circumference  of  the 
chest,  power  and  capacity  of  the  lungs,  strength  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  legs,  etc. 

Among  the  pieces  of  apparatus  and  the  specimens  of  results  which 
were  exhibited,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  results  of 
primary  manual-training  in  the  schools  of  Norway  and  Sweden.     It 
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is  work  of  young  children,  and  consists  of  a  large  number  of  articles 
made  of  wood,  such  as  hat-racks,  boot-jacks,  spoons,  stools,  hammers, 
mallets,  rulers,  etc.  They  are  neatly  and  plainly  made  of  soft, 
white  wood.  The  principle  which  underlies  the  work  is  evidently 
not  simply  to  train  the  hands  without  caring  about  the  inherent  use- 
fulness of  the  objects  made  by  the  pupils,  but  rather  to  train  by 
teaching  how  to  make  articles  useful  in  the  family,  and  thus  to  let 
the  work  of  the  manual-training  school  recommend  itself  to  the 
parents  by  tangible  evidences  of  its  results  and  advantages  found  in 
each  house. 

To  know  the  history  of  an  educational  movement  makes  the  ex- 
hibits of  its  results  still  more  interesting.  This  thought  occurs  to 
the  visitor  when  he  looks  at  the  work  in  plumbing  exhibited  by  the 
Trades  Union  School  in  New  York.  That  there  should  be  two  views 
in  a  demand  made  on  manual-training  we  can  easily  understand. 
There  is  one  which  might  be  called  an  educational  view,  which  in- 
sists that  the  aim  of  manual-training  is  to  give  general  culture 
through  work  done  by  the  hands,  in  a  similar  way  in  which  culture  is 
imparted  by  intellectual  studies.  There  is  also  another  view,  which 
holds  that  manual  training  should  be  industrial  and  fit  the  youth  for 
some  special  calling  in  life.  Very  successful  experiments  in  the 
latter  direction  have  been  tried  in  New  York.  The  need  of  such 
training  was  felt  in  many  fields  of  labor,  where  powerful  organiza- 
tions limited  the  number  of  apprentices  which  were  to  be  allowed  in 
a  shop  or  factory  in  such  a  way  that  not  all  the  young  people  who 
wished  to  learn  a  trade  found  it  possible  to  be  admitted  to  some  shop 
as  apprentices.  Through  the  efforts  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Richard 
Auchmuty  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  kind  of  shop-school, 
in  which  a  number  of  boys  might  learn  some  trade  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  work  at  it  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  without  having  passed 
through  an  apprenticeship  of  the  ordinary  kind.  This  institution  is 
now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  It  embraces  shops  in  which 
instruction  in  the  following  trades  is  given  :  bricklaying,  plumbingi 
plastering,  wood-turning  and  carving,  stone-cutting,  and  fresco- 
painting. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise,  and  its  thoroughly  practical  char- 
acter, has  induced  some  of  the  trades-unions  to  follow  the  example. 
Thus  we  may  expect  to  see  schools  arise  in  which  this  comparatively 
new  idea  of  special  industrial  instruction  for  particular  trades  is 
carried  out.  Even  great  corporations  have  seized  this  idea  in  order 
that  the  ability  and  tone  of  the  army  of  employes  in  their  service 
may  be  raised  to  its  utmost  capacity.     It  is  said  that  the  Baltimore 
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&  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  for  instance,  intends  to  establish  schools  and 
libraries  for  their  2,000  employes. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

There  were  two  normal  schools  represented  in  the  government 
exhibit,  and  others  in  the  state  exhibits  ;  many  of  these  institutions 
are  doing  both  professional  and  collegiate  work.     The  feature  which 
attracted  much  attention  in  many  of  the  normal  school  exhibits  was 
the  manual   training  work  ;  it  appeared  perhaps  a  more  prominent 
part  of  the  school-work  to  the  visitor  here  than  it   really  is   in   the 
curriculum  of  the  schools,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  only  feature 
which  can  be  placed  on  exhibition.      Much  of  the  force  of  manual 
training  in  the  normal  schools  seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  the 
direction  of  making  apparatus  and  appliances  to  be  used  in  the  work 
of  teaching  children.      Thus  in  the  Washington  Normal  School  we 
find  the  following  devices,  all  made  with  extreme  neatness  by  the 
students, — clay  models  and  geometrical  model  figures  cut  from  paste- 
board, for  teaching  form.      Among  the  other  objects  in  this  exhibit 
were,,  elements  of  designing,  or  plant  forms  cut  from   paper  to  be 
used  as  form-elements  in  drawing.      Squares  of  colored  glass,  and 
metal,  samples  of  paper,  silk,  and  woolen  goods  of  various  descrip- 
tions, to  teach  color ;  a  vast  number  of  devices  for  teaching  arith- 
metic,  such  as  round  tins  for  keeping  store ;  little  wooden  blocks, 
shells,  etc.,  to  be  used  as  counters ;  strips  of  light  wood  pasted  on 
dark  cards,  for  teachfng  Roman   numerals  ;  the  kernels  of  lemons, 
pasted  on  black  paper,  and  arranged  in  groups  of  varying  number, 
to   be   used    in    counting    and   lessons    in    number ;    little    cards, 
with  drawings  of  groups  of  little  objects, — fans,  mushrooms,  umbrel- 
las, shovels,  etc.,  for  the  same  purpose.     Shoe-pegs,  acorns,  etc.,  in 
neatly  sewed  little  bags  of  gay  colors,  which  are  to  be  placed  in   the 
hands  of  the  children  so  that   they  may  illustrate  problems  in  arith- 
metic with   them.     For  language  lessons  we  find  here  a  number  of 
scrap-pictures,  collected  from  toy  and  picture  books,  and  pasted  on 
brown  manilla  paper.      Inch-measures  drawn  on  strips  of  paper  are 
also  to  be  used  in  arithmetic.      While  these  objects   are   for   the 
primary  grades  only,  they  suggest  that  illustrations  of  similar  order 
might  be  devised  also  for  higher  grades,  where  topics  like  that,  as 
fractions,  are  taught  which  require  objective  illustrations  as  much  as 
any  work  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  Washington  Normal  School  has  exhibited  also  many  excellent 
illustrations  worked  by  the  students  for  the  teaching  of  natural 
science ;  e,  g,,  leaves  of  various  forms  and  colors  neatly  pasted  on 
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paper,  so  as  to  be  used  not  only  for  natural  science,  but  also  in 
teaching  drawing.  Nor  is  the  objective  study  of  nature  neglected 
by  the  students  ;  the  following  appliances  exhibited  give  evidence 
of  it :  a  piece  of  a  shell  of  a  crab  was  passed  to  each  of  the  students, 
and,  after  close  observation,  a  drawing  of  the  piece  was  to  be  handed 
to  the  teacher.  A  whole  class  exhibited  their  sketch  of  such  speci- 
men drawn  on  manilla  paper.  There  were  also  large  outline  draw- 
ings, each  representing  some  animal  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington ;  these  sketches  are  to  be  used  as  charts,  which  are  to  be  used 
in  teaching  children.  These  specimens  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
the  students  of  the  normal  school  have  pursued  their  scientific  stud- 
ies: and  the  perfection  of  their  knowledge  of  natural  science  and  sys- 
tematic preparation  for  the  teaching  of  the  young.  This  connection 
between  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  and  preparation  for  imparting 
it  to  others  is  visible  everywhere :  side  by  side  with  the  printed 
illustrative  chart  (Henlow's  Botanical  Chart ;  Appleton  ;)  there  are 
the  results  of  knowledge  obtained  therefrom  by  the  students,  and  also 
evidence  that  this  knowledge  was  acquired  through  doing  ;  namely, 
herbaria  composed  of  plants  collected,  classified,  named,  and  pre- 
served by  the  students. 

In  their  lessons  on  minerals  the  students  use  some  elementary 
books  like  **  First  Lessons  in  Mineralogy  ;  Ellen  H.  Richards  ;  Ginn 
&  Heath,  Boston,  1884;  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  publica- 
tions;'* and  a  collection  of  minerals,  like  the  one  here  exhibited. 
The  connection  between  this  study  and  geogmphy  is  suggested  by  a 
ball  of  soft  wood,  placed  with  the  exhibit,  and  which  can  be  more 
easily  handled,  and  is  cheaper  and  better  than  a  colored  globe. 

The  artistic  application  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  study 
of  nature  is  not  lacking :  there  are  specimens  of  advanced  drawing, 
flowers  in  water  colors,  and  also  plant-forms  applied  to  historical 
ornament. 

To  complete  the  idea  which  we  carry  away  from  the  exhibit  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Washington,  there  are  photographs  which  show  the 
interior  of  the  school  with  the  students  at  their  work.  The  room 
seems  ornamented  with  casts  and  objects,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
ideal  plan  exhibited  in  the  French  department,  according  to  which 
the  schoolroom  ornamentation  should  be  so  designed  as  to  be  in- 
structive in  itself. ' 

1  The  plan  here  alluded  to  is  found  in  the  French  exhibit,  and  suggests  that  the  walls 
of  each  primary  school  should  be  adorned  with  forms  of  geometry,  of  nature  (such  as 
flowers)  and  art,  so  that  these  instructive  pictures  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  con  vers  i- 
tion  and  lessons. 
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THE   MARYLAND   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  Maryland  Normal  School  in  Baltimore  is  also  represented  in 
the  Government  exhibit.  The  general  character  of  its  work  is  simi- 
lar in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  Washington  school,  although 
there  is  enough  characteristic  individuality  and  difference  in  each. 
This  exhibit  includes  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  model  school,  and 
there  are  papers  in  arithmetic,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  history, 
Latin,  etc.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  model  school  includes  high 
school  grades,  as  well  as  grammar  grades.  The  general  tendency  of 
normal  school  instruction  seems  to  be  to  unite  and  combine  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact instruction  in  science,  literature,  etc.,  which  the  students 
receive  as  learners,  and  through  which  their  general  education  is 
continued,  with  the-  professional  and  special  education  which  they 
receive  as  young  teachers,  and  which  involves  both  intellectual  and 
manual  training.  Instruction  in  science  and  literary  studies  is  made 
to  contribute  to  the  chief  aim — professional  excellence  in  many 
ways, — by  the  knowledge  which  is  imparted,  by  the  method  in  which 
it  is  gained,  and  by  the  employment  of  the  acquired  skill  in  the  in- 
vention and  making  of  devices  for  illustration  and  appliances  in 
teaching.  The  specimens  of  the  work  of  normal  school  students 
show  that  judgment  and  hand  are  being  trained,  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  skill  in  teaching  and  facility  in  inventing,  making,  and 
using  apparatus  and  appliances  for  objective  instrction. 

Much  of  the  work  which  these  institutions  have  done  in  natural 
science,  chemistry,  etoi,  has  apparently  been  accomplished  not  so 
much  by  the  study  of  text-books  as  by  laboratory-work,  and  by  the 
use  of  simple  apparatus,  which  in  several  instances  was  made  by 
students. 

To  return  to  the  Baltimore  school :  A  very  neat  combination  of 
scientific  and  artistic  training  is  shown  in  botany.  Some  of  the 
note-books  of  the  students  here  exhibited  show  on  one  side  a  painted 
drawing  of  a  flower,  and  on  the  other  the  written  and  carefully 
worded  analysis  of  the  plant.  The  recitation  in  botany  is  thus  not 
only  a  natural  science  lesson,  but  it  is  made  a  drawing  and  painting 
lesson,  a  language  lesson,  and  it  imparts  at  the  same  time  practice 
in  devising  illustrations.  Large  sketches  of  plants,  roots,  leaves, 
seeds,  and  their  structure,  done  rapidly  in  crayon  or  water-color,  give 
evidence  of  the  success  with  which  skill  in  illustrating  subjects  of 
instruction  has  been  developed.  The  careful  thought  given  by  the 
normal  school  students  to  the  main  purpose,  which  studies  in  the 
common  schools  ought  to  subserve,  and  to  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed in  teaching  them,  is  indicated  by  elaborate  plans  for  a  whole 
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course  of  instruction  in  drawing,  which  the  students  have  worked  out. 
Each  student  submits  a  series  of  designs  representing  a  graded  sys- 
tem of  drawing,  and  she  is  supposed  to  use  this  system  which  she 
has  invented,  when  she  instructs  classes. 

Of  the  other  work  exhibited  by  normal  school  students  there  may 
be  mentioned :  history  charts  and  maps,  original  designs  of  reading 
charts  for  children,  plans  of  buildings  and  rooms.  All  the  features 
of  school  work  seem  to  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  thought  and 
study.  Much  energy  has  been  devoted  toward  preparing  the  way 
for  objective  teaching,  by  imparting  to  the  student  the  skill  of  hand 
and  the  information  required  therefor.  There  are  also  specimens  of 
artistic  drawing  of  a  more  general  kind. 

The  illustrative  principle  is  also  applied  to  history,  and  the  normal 
school  students  present  some  very  ingenious  devices  to  aid  the  mem- 
ory in  remembering  the  time  of  leading  events.  A  chart  drawn  on 
manilla  paper  and  ruled  into  lo  x  lo  squares  is  made  to  represent 
the  years  of  a  century.  Each  event  is  marked  in  the  space  which 
stands  for  the  year  in  which  it  took  place  by  some  colored  geometric 
figure.  Five  such  figures,  differing  in  shape,  are  used.  The  form 
shows  whether  it  stands  for  a  battle,  a  religious  event,  a  literary  or 
scientific  occurrence,  etc. ;  the  color  indicates  the  nation  to  whose 
history  such  an  event  belongs. 

The  colors  selected  for  the  several  nations  are  :  Red,  English  ; 
yellow,  American  ;  blue,  France ;  blue  stripe,  Austria  ;  black,  Russia  ; 
blue  outline,  Spain;  black  (?)  outline,  Holland;  yellow  outline, 
Maryland.  Thus  if  the  following  were  to  represent  the  first  column 
of  the  1 8th  century,  it  would  show  what  kind  of  event  took  place  in 
that  year,  the  natiou  to  whose  history  it  belongs,  and,  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  space,  the  time  itself  would  be  fixed  by  association  of  ideas. 

The  daily  work  of  the  normal  school  students,  in  drawing  which  is 
here  exhibited,^comprises  outline,  shaded,  and  colored  work.  Among 
the  latter  there  are  large  conventionalized  designs  in  water-colors. 
Much  of  the  effort  in  drawing  has  been  very  justly  directed  toward 
blackboard  work,  and  the  ingenious  device  which  has  been  noticed 
in  the  exhibit  of  other  schools  was  adopted  here, — to  photograph  the 
work  which  the  students  had  placed  on  the  board,  and  thus  to  include 
it  in  the  exhibit.  This  blackboard  work  is  remarkably  good  and  com- 
prehensive, including  not  simply  drawing,  but  all  kinds  of  blackboard 
work  which  the  teacher  would  have  to  place  on  the  board  when  teach- 
ing a  class.  Among  the  blackboard  work  there  are  found  specimens 
of   original   design,   of   note-writing  for   classes  in   singing,  maps, 
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arithmetic  work,  book-keeping,  examination  questions,  etc.     There  is 
also  the  slate  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  model  school. 

Of  late  a  demand  has  frequently  been  made  that  the  girls  in  the 
common  schools  should  receive  instruction  in  needle-work.  Some  of 
the  normal  schools  have  met  this  by  giving  instruction  in  that  art  to 
their  students.  This  includes  both  personal  training  and  instruction 
in  the  principles  how  to  teach  this  study  systematically.  The  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  has  a  very  fine  and  systematically  arranged 
exhibit  in  this  specialty,  consisting  of  a  full  collection  of  specimens 
of  needle-work,  beginning  with  plain  sewing  and  extending  to  the 
elaborate  work  of  various  kinds  of  hand-work  and  machine-work. 

The  exhibit  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  general,  or  State  exhibit, 
gives  evidence  both  of  good  work  done  and  of  public  recognition  of 
the  value  of  normal-school  work.  The  public  favor  with  which  these 
institutions  meet,  may  be  inferred  from  the  magnificent  buildings  in 
which  most  of  them  are  located,  and  which  are  here  represented  by 
photographs. 

In  regard  to  graphic  clearness  of  presentation,  the  display  of  the 
normal  school  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  deserves  mention  ;  for  here  the 
exhibit  included  not  only  the  work  of  the  students  and  the  appliances 
of  the  school,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  pieces  of  apparatus,  but 
the  attempt  was  made  to  show  graphically  the  scope  and  aims  of  nor- 
mal-school training  and  the  subjects  covered  by  the  professional  work 
in  these  institutions. 

On  large  charts  those  principles  of  teaching  which  form  the  basis 
of  normal-school  instruction  were  formulated  in  a  very  succinct  and 
happy  way.'  The  topics  under  which  the  principles  are  arranged  will 
show  their  scope.     They  are  : 

General  Method. — 

I.  Art  of  analysis  of  subject-matter,  and  its  arrangement  for  learner. 

II.  Art  of  rousing  self-activity  of  the  pupil. 

III.  Art  of  impressing  what  is  taught. 

IV.  Art  of  cultivating  intellectual  power. 
V.  Art  of  power  of  expression. 

VI.  Art  of  cultivating  executive  powers. 
VII.  Art  of  cultivating  moral  power. 
VIII.  Art  of  economizing  power  in  the  school-room. 
IX.  Art  of  cultivatmg  aesthetic  powers. 
X.  Art  of  awaking  sense  of  the  humorous. 

^  This  statement  of  principles  is  the  work  of  Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  of  the  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Normal  School. 
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These  principles  were  supplemented  by  a  chart  showing  some  in- 
stances of  their  application  to  practical  teaching.  Thus  a  specimen 
lesson  in  geography  and  one  in  arithmetic  indicated  that  not  only 
the  study  of  principles  of  the  science  of  education,  but  also  their  use 
in  practice,  —  not  only  education  as  a  science,  but  also  as  an  art, 
forms  the  field  of  labor  in  normal  schools. 

SCHOOL-LIBRARY   WORK. 

Many  of  the  large  cities  give  new  evidence  of  the  excellence  of 
their  work  by  the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  examination  papers 
neatly  bound  together  in  books,  school-work  in  writing  and  drawing. 
In  some  instances  the  regular  work  of  whole  classes  could  be  in- 
spected, since  the  exhibit  consisted  not  of  specially  prepared  and 
selected  specimens,  but  of  the  regular  drawing  or  copy-books  of  the 
class  bound  together.  The  blackboard  work,  too,  was  represented 
by  the  ingenious  device  of  having  photographs  of  the  work  made  and 
placed  on  exhibition. 

Among  the  many  school-examination  papers  exhibited,  the  school- 
library  work  of  the  Providence  Point-street  School  deserves  mention. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  little  essays  bound  together,  each  being  the 
brief  account  of  the  book  which  the  pupil  had  read  last,  and  which 
he  had  obtained  from  the  little  library  connected  with  the  school. 
The  plan  of  making  pupils  use  the  library  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  that  class  of  books  for  which  a  taste  may  be 
most  easily  cultivated,  and  which  are  sources  of  pure  and  refined 
pleasure,  deserves  commendation.  It  shows  how  to  utilize  a  school 
library  so  that  the  direct  result  is  both  attentive  reading  and  exercise 
in  expression.  The  little  library  here  spoken  of  originated  in  the 
fact  that  fifty  volumes  of  the  Public  Library  were  placed  in  that 
school.  The  success  of  this  branch,  the  interest  taken  in  the  books 
by  the  pupils,  the  good  influence*  it  had  on  mind  and  manners,  en- 
couraged the  friends  of  the  school  to  build  up,  by  contributions,  a 
library  of  700  volumes,  the  titles  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
neat  catalogue  which  is  bound  with  the  essays,  and  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  enterprise  is  given.  The  topics  of  the  first  essays  may 
be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  whole.  The  titles  are :  **  On  the 
Threshold,"  T.  T.  Munger ;  an  abstract  by  (name  of  pupil,  etc.); 
"  History  of  Madam  Roland,**  by  J.  S.  C.  Abbott ;  an  abstract  by,  etc. 
The  catalogue  was  printed  in  1883  by  J.  A.  &  R.  A.  Reid,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Other  schools  of  that  city,  like  the  Elmwood  School,  follow  a  sim- 
ilar course.     But,  instead  of  making  a  book  the  subject  of  an  essay. 
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they  assign  some  general  topic,  and  the  pupils  are  expected  to  select 
reference  books  from  the  school  library  and  embody  the  information 
thus  gained  in  their  essay.  Such  topics  (in  the  Elmwood  School 
exhibit)  are :  "  Famous  Men  of  the  Revolution ; "  "  JcJurney  Round 
the  World  ; "  "  Coal."  The  titles  of  the  books  used  are  stated  by 
the  pupils  in  their  essays. 

Another  feature  in  the  exhibit  of  this  city  is  the  neat  map-drawing 
done  from  memory.  There  are  not  only  maps  for  the  study  of 
geography,  but  also  for  the  history  lessons.  Thus,  one  of  the  little 
books  containing  specimens  of  maps  represents  the  work  of  the 
pupils  on  topics  like  the  following :  "  The  United  States  at  the  Close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War ; "  "  Principal  Battles  Located  '*  (British 
victories  in  red  ink,  American  victories  in  blue  ink)  ;  etc. 

EDUCATION   OF   THE   COLORED   RACE. 

While  the  largest  exhibit  of  work  done  by  the  colored  race  in  all 
the  pursuits  of  industry  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  it  should  nevertheless  be  mentioned  here, 
for  it  shows  the  result  of  educational  forces  which  have  been  at  work 
since  the  close  of  the  war  to  lift  the  colored  race  above  its  former 
condition.  The  exhibit  covers  almost  every  field  of  industry  in  which 
man  or  woman  can  be  engaged,  and  gives  undeniable  evidence  of  ener- 
getic endeavor  and  much  progress  of  both  intellectual  and  industrial 
nature.  The  scope  of  the  schools  open  to  the  colored  people,  includ- 
ing medical  and  other  colleges,  is  further  testimony  in  the  same 
education. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  were  represented  by 
specimens  of  their  work,  and  their  exhibits  showed,  on  one  side,  the 
characteristic  tastes  of  the  race,  and,  on  the  other,  the  mode  of  their 
training,  —  namely,  that  education  is  not  merely  to  intellectualize 
and  moralize  the  Indian  (if  I  may  use  this  expression),  but  also  to 
civilize  him  industrially  (/.  e.,  to  make  him  a  citizen)  by  imparting  to 
him  industrial  training  which  will  enable  him  to  care  for  himself,  and 
no  longer  be  simply  the  ward  of  an  older  civilization.  The  exhibit 
is  very  characteristic.  There  the  wild  impulse  and  untaught  talent 
of  the  Indian  boy  is  represented  by  the  crude  sketches  of  war  and 
combat.  With  what  delight  and  pride  this  Indian  boy  must  have 
drawn  the  victorious  hero  on  his  horse,  with  bow  and  arrow,  in 
various  scenes,  always  killing  his  enemy,  —  forms  dictated  by  the 
imagination  running  toward  war  and  chase !  It  is  the  "  Buffalo  Bill " 
feeling  of  the  white  boy  translated  into  Indian.  There  was, 
on    the   other   side,   evidence   to   conduct   this   crude   artistic   and 
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productive  talent  into  the  channel  of  civilization  and  work  by 
leading  it  to  the  making  of  useful  objects.  Woodwork  of  all 
descriptions,  saddlery,  tin-ware,  and  the  like,  made  by  Indian 
boys,  showed  that  their  training  tends  to  fit  them  for  the  desir- 
able, practical  work  of  their  life.  It  was  curious  to  notice  the  Indians 
of  Buffalo  Bill's  troupe  passing  through  this  exhibit  while  the  writer 
was  looking  at  it.  Not  the  work  of  their  brethren,  not  their  attempt 
at  crude  national  drawing,  seemed  to  attract  them  so  much  as  the 
photographs  of  the  students  of  the  school.  Their  interest  is  not,  like 
ours,  one  in  the  work  and  the  results  of  training,  but  one  of  personal 
sympathy  with  the  red  boys  personally. 

SCHOOLS   FOR  NATURE'S   STEP-CHILDREN. 

Schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  were  represented  both  by  the  appa- 
ratus used  in  instruction,  and  also  by  specimens  of  the  results  which 
their  training  has  accomplished.  There  is,  on  one  side,  the  tendency 
to  train  what  might  be  called  the  vicarious  power  of  the  senses, — 
namely,  the  art  of  replacing  the  work  of  the  missing  or  defective 
sense  by  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  activity  of  another.  Thus  the 
sense  of  touch  in  its  perfect  education  is  made  a  substitute  for  the 
sense  of  sight  in  the  training  of  the  blind.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tendency  of  the  training  of  these  unfortunate  beings  must  be  to  teach 
them  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  through  their  own  efforts. 
The  exhibit  represents  fully  the  two  directions  which  the  work  of 
these  schools  naturally  takes. 

SCHOOLS   FOR   THE   FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  humane  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  education  to  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  educational  help  be- 
cause nature  has  done  least  for  them,  are  illustrated  by  the  exhibits 
of  the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  aims  just  noticed  must 
necessarily  prevail  here, — intellectual  and  moral  training,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  imparted,  and  also  manual  and  industrial  training. 

The  exhibits  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
in  Boston  is  a  very  rich  one.  It  exhibits  industrial  work,  pictures 
painted  or  sewn  on  paper,  specimens  of  knitting,  drawing,  and  light 
scroll-saw  work.  Each  exhibit  tells  its  sad,  yet  encouraging  tale, — 
encouraging  because  it  proves  beyond  doubt  that  even  with  the  least 
gifted  beings  education  can  do  something ;  bad,  because  it  shows  the 
utter  helplessness  in  which  these  unfortunates  live.  If  years  of 
training  can  bring  but  a  single  ray  of  light  into  the  night  of  their 
minds,  it  is  a  blessing.     The  history  of  the  pieces  of  work  is  found  on 
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the  card  attached  to  the  specimen.  On  a  sewed  picture,  resembling 
the  ordinary  kindergarten  work,  we  find  this  notice :  "  Kindergarten 
boy,  aged  13 ;  has  been  in  school  for  four  years ;  could  do  nothing 
but  manual  work  ;  has  no  memory.  The  same  boy  who  made  this 
card  painted  the  book,"  etc, 

In  many  instances  the  manual  skill  of  these  feeble-minded  beings 
is  sufficient  for  industrial  work,  of  which  many  good  specimens  are 
exhibited.  Thus  there  are  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Kentucky  Institute 
for  Feeble-minded  Children  (J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  M.D.,  principal)  good 
specimens  of  objects  which  have  commercial  value,  such  as  shirts, 
shoes,  brooms,  hammocks,  various  articles  of  wood,  sleds,  etc. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL    EXHIBIT   OF   FRANCE. 

The  educational  exhibit  of  France  at  New  Orleans  was  most  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  magnitude,  its  comprehensive  nature,  and 
its  systematic  arrangement. 

France  has  made  marvelous  efforts  to  elevate  instruction  through- 
out the  republic,  and  her  grand  educational  exhibit  shows  both  the 
intense,  careful  effort  and  the  results  of  energetic  devotion  to  the 
work.  The  government  has  done  much  to  quicken  education  and  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  communities  in  establishing  and  conduct- 
ing schools.  Following  the  example  of  other  nations,  it  has  estab- 
lished a  pedagogical  museum,  in  which  the  official  reports  and  publi- 
cations, plans  of  school-houses,  the  appliances  of  the  recitation-room, 
text-books,  and  selections  of  educational  objects  and  inventions  of 
other  countries,  are  placed.  Thus  the  pedagogical  museum  is  made 
a  centre  of  instruction  where  important  features  of  the  education  of 
the  whole  country  may  be  studied,  and  whence  information  which  is 
of  value  in  establishing  or  maintaining  schools  in  every  community 
may  be  disseminated.  This  example  might,  in  a  measure,  be  imitated 
by  every  large  city  in  our  own  country. 

In  regard  to  the  external  appliances  comprised  in  the  exhibition  of 
France,  there  are  models,  plans,  and  pictures  of  school-rooms  and 
houses. 

French  School-buildings, — The  method  adopted  to  light  and  venti- 
late the  rooms  of  small  schools  is  shown  by  diagrams.  The  room 
has  windows  on  two  opposite  sides  ;  the  windows  on  the  side  exposed 
to  the  sun  remain  closed  with  shutters.  The  windows  open  like 
doors,  so  that  they  can  be  thrown  open  wide  at  recess  and  the  whole 
room  ventilated  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

Complete  little  models  of  school-rooms  are  also  found  here,  each 
room  to  accommodate  about  48  pupils.     The  furniture  consists  of 
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double  desks  similar  to  ours ;  maps,  charts  of  the  cereals,  etc.,  adorn 
the  walls  ;  a  globe  stands  near  the  teacher's  desk.  The  blinds  roll 
up  from  below,  and  are  stone-grey  in  color.  Unlike  our  own  fur- 
niture, where  the  front-board  of  a  desk  forms  at  the  same  time  the 
back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  it,  the  seat  of  each  desk  is  detached  from 
the  desk  behind,  and  there  is  a  distance  of  perhaps  six  inches  between 
them.  On  some  of  the  primary  desks  squares  are  ruled  which  are 
double  the  size  of  those  usually  found  on  the  tables  in  our  kinder- 
gartens. 

E^ch  school-house  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  play-grounds  and 
small  garden-plots.  In  the  larger  schools  there  is  also  a  covered 
walk,  under  which  the  scholars  can  play  during  bad  weather. 

In  the  plans  of  the  French  school-houses  which  are  here  exhibited, 
and  which  seem  to  be  specimens  of  buildings  erected  since  1880,  the 
following  features  seem  prominent : 

1.  The  school  lot  is  perhaps  four  times  as  large  as  the  space 
covered  by  the  building  itself,  thus  leaving  much  space  for  play- 
ground, garden,  etc. 

2.  A  linear,  not  a  massive,  distribution  of  school-rooms  is  preferred. 
The  rooms  are  built  in  a  single  row,  and  each  opens  into  a  corridor 
which  runs  through  the  entire  length  of  the  house  The  buildings 
are  but  one  room  in  depth. 

3.  The  schooUhouse,  as  a  rule,  is  built,  not  on  the  line  of  the 
street,  but  back  in  the  yard,  at  the  further  end  of  the  school-grounds. 

4.  There  are  closed  private  alleys  next  to  the  closets,  which  are 
placed  in  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the  yards. 

5.  There  is  a  covered  space  for  exercise  at  recess  in  bad  weather. 

6.  A  gymnasium  forms  part  of  every  school. 

7.  The  office  of  the  principal,  or  the  reception-room,  is  located,  not 
in  the  school-house,  but  in  a  separate  building  on  the  street. 

The  exhibit  of  the  French  extends  over  all  grades  of  instruction 
and  comprises  all  kinds  of  educational  work.  The  order  of  its 
arrangement  shows  the  whole  system  of  French  education,  beginning 
with  infant  schools  and  ending  with  the  art  and  superior  normal 
schools  of  Paris. 

French  Infant  Schools. — A  model  of  an  infant  school,  which  is  the 
first  object  in  the  French  exhibit,  gives  the  most  complete  idea  of  its 
arrangements.  Six  hundred  thousand  abandoned  or  neglected  in- 
fants are  taken  care  of  in  these  noble  institutions  Q*^coles  mater- 
nelles  "  ).  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  ladies.  A  similar  noble 
movement  has  been  inaugurated  in  Buffalo  through  the  generous  liber- 
ality of  Mr.  Fitch,  a  wealthy  citizen  there,  and  an  exhibit  of  the 
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fritch-creches  is  placed  near  its  French  predecessor,  and  invites  at- 
tention to  this  great  need  which  exists  in  every  city.  The  exhibits  of 
the  French  play-schools,  kindergartens,  and  primary  schools  follow 
next. 

The  exhibition  of  apparatus  for  teaching  and  illustration  was 
especially  instructive.  Of  the  many  devices  found  here,  a  few  may 
be  mentioned.  For  primary  instruction  in  arithmetic  there  was  a 
slate  in  which  the  stone  covered  but  half  of  the  space  within  the 
frame  and  left  room  on  one  side,  or  ten  little  parallel  wires  with  slid- 
ing beads,  so  that  the  child  could  write  on  the  right  of  the  wires  a 
problem  which  he  represented  on  them  by  moving  the  beads.  This 
apparatus  seems  to  supply  an  easy  and  good  way  of  illustrating  prob- 
lems and  a  means  of  associating  number  and  objects. 

There  was  a  whole  system  of  appliances  to  teach  lessons  by  means 
of  games.  A  map  of  Europe,  for  instance,  showed  how  this  principle 
could  be  applied  to  geography.  It  was  furnished  with  a  number  of 
little  hooks  and  staples  on  which  the  child  could  place  the  little  ob- 
jects representing  some  agricultural  or  mercantile  production,  such 
as  a  little  bottle,  which  was  to  indicate  that  this  province  produced 
wine,  a  tree,  a  piece  of  silk,  etc.  In  this  way,  through  play,  they 
learn  to  associate  the  productions  of  the  country,  city,  or  locality  with 
the  location  of  such  places  on  the  map.  (Qeographie  amusante. 
methode  de  Mme.  Lietout;  depot  centre,  13  Rue  de  Poissy,  Paris.) 

Judging  from  the  apparatus,  it  seems  customary  to  instruct  the 
children  through  means  of  object-lessons  in  regard  to  the  natural  and 
industrial  products  of  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 
This  practice  is  suggested  by  a  glass-covered  set  of  pigeon-holes,  per- 
haps 2x3  feet.  It  forms  a  cheap  cabinet  for  primary  schools,  con- 
taining those  commercial  and  other  articles  of  which  every-day  life 

requires  some  knowledge,  and  which  might  be  made  the  topics  of 
object-lessons.     In  the  upper  row  of  the  case  there  are  specimens  of 

the  various  kinds  of  wood ;  in  another,  specimens  of  the  rocks  found 
in  the  vicinity ;  in  a  third,  minerals,  ores,  etc.,  the  products  gained 
from  them  ;  in  the  fourth,  textiles  ;  in  the  fifth,  articles  of  food  ;  in 
the  sixth  division,  combustibles ;  in  the  seventh,  local  products,  and 
below  a  collection  of  what  is  called  "  harmful  objects."  This  collec- 
tion bears  the  name,  "Lessons  on  Things,"(%^«j  de  choses)^  and 
costs  50  francs,  or  about  $10.00  complete.  In  a  small  space  is  thus 
represented  much  that  is  useful  as  knowledge  and  valuable  as  material 
for  training  the  observing  faculties. 

Another  appliance  for  imparting  instruction  through  play  is  the 
book.  Recreations  instructives  sur  les  animauXy  les  arts,  etc.'*  (par 
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Jules  Delbrueck,  Paris,  Ract  &  Falquet,  16  Rue  Casseite),  in  which 
there  are  pictures  representing  objects  of  interest  in  the  various 
phases  of  their  origin  and  use,  and  corresponding  lessons  in  which 
stories,  poetry,  and  matter-of-fact  statements,  or  attractive  and  in- 
structive matter,  mingle. 

Among  the  many  pieces  of  apparatus  useful  in  the  common  schools 
there  is  a  most  beautiful  series  of  industrial  charts,  consisting  of  large 
colored  designs  on  black  paper,  representing  common  tools,  machinery, 
and  processes  used  in  trade  and  manufacture.  Thus  there  is  a  chart 
showing  pictures  of  the  tools  used  by  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  etc. 
Another  chart  shows  the  interior  of  iron  works,  the  manufacture, 
etc.,  of  steels,  etc.  (published  by  Chas.  Delagrave,  15  Rue  Soufflet). 

The  French  Government  prescribes  certain  sets  of  apparatus  for 
each  class  of  schools.  There  is  apparatus  for  gymnastic,  for  natural 
science,  and  for  industrial  training.  There  are  many  advantages 
arising  for  the  schools  from  the  possession  of  a  well-selected  col- 
lection of  apparatus.  It  facilitates  instruction  in  the  first  place.  It 
necessarily  makes  teaching  objective,  It  encourages  a  study  of 
nature  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil.  It  directs  attention  to  the 
things  which  are  useful  to  know,  but  which  might  not  be  considered 
otherwise. 

The  gymnastic  apparatus  granted  in  France  by  law  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  training  colleges  is  simple  but  well  designed. 
It  includes  double  bars,  trapeze,  rings,  apparatus  for  general  games, 
etc.  The  apparatus  here  exhibited  was  made  by  Frete  &  Cie,  12, 
Boulevard  Sebastopole,  at  Paris,  and  includes  objects  for  gymnastic 
training  in  higher  schools,  also  such  as  bows  and  arrows,  foils, 
cricket,  ten-pins,  and  other  games.  The  price  of  the  apparatus  for 
elementary  schools  is  about  1^30.00  ;  the  more  complicated  apparatus 
for  the  trade  normal  schools  and  colleges  costs  about  $170.00.' 

There  are  excellent  devices  for  aiding  instruction  in  geography 
exhibited.  Besides  good  maps  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  there  are  wall- 
maps  in  relief,  showing  at  a  glance  the  structure  and  physical 
features  of  France,  and  furnishing  the  best  preparations  for  a  more 
thorough  study  and  a  fuller  understanding  of  ordinary  maps.  There 
was  also  a  large  globe  covered  with  slating,  on  which  the  continents 
were  painted,  so  that  the  scholars  might  in  succession  draw  the 
rivers,  boundary  lines,  cities,  in  their  proper  location,  applying  thus 
the  principle  of  learning,  through  doing,  to  the  study  of  geography. 

Didactic  material  prepared  by  teachers, — Of  the  didactic  material 

1  It  seems  that  the  Government  pays  only  about  halt  the  list  price  for  these  articles. 
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prepared  by  French  teachers,  of  which  there  was  a  small  collection, 
an  apparatus  for  teaching  the  relation  of  the  three  orders  of  units, 
tens,  and  hundreds,  is  simple  and  well  constructed.  It  consists  of  a 
large  standing  frame,  across  which  three  strong  wires  are  stretched 
horizontally.  On  the  first  wire  are  little  sticks  illustrating  single 
units  suspended.  On  the  next  wire  below  are  placed  little  bundles 
made  of  ten  sticks  strung  together  with  wire,  to  illustrate  the  order 
of  tens.  On  the  third  wire,  bundles  of  sticks  composed  of  ten  tens 
illustrate  hundreds. 

Collections  for  Object-teaching.  —  The  valuable  charts  published  by 
M.  Emile  Deyrolle,  Musie  Scolaire,  23  Rue  de  la  Monnaie,  Paris, 
have  been  described  in  another  place.  They  contain  objects  for  les- 
sons on  things  fastened  on  the  chart,  and  also,  on  the  same  chart, 
illustrations  or  pictures.  They  treat  partly  of  objects  of  nature,  and 
partly  of  objects  of  industry.  After  the  model  of  these  charts  various 
French  schools  have  made  collections  of  their  own,  arranging  them 
in  charts.  Thus  we  see  on  one  of  these  charts  specimens  of  sub- 
stances used  in  the  preparation  of  leather,  such  as  hide,  tanner's 
bark,  etc.,  in  the  various  stages  of  preparation  and  also  in  its  prepared 
condition. 

Another  chart,  —  *'Coal,'*  —  showed  pictures  of  the  entrance  to  a 
coal-mine,  pieces  of  soft  and  hard  coal,  tar,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  these 
charts  form  useful  material  for  object-lessons,  and  will  teach,  through 
association  of  ideas,  the  connection  between  the  raw  material,  of 
which  samples  are  given,  the  process  of  manufacture,  appearing  in 
the  picture,  and  the  finished  article  of  which  specimens  are  also 
found  on  the  chart.  The  principle  of  these  charts  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  objects  used  in  home  and  kitchen.  We  see  on  another  chart 
labelled  '*  Soup-plants,"  seeds,  beans,  grains,  rice,  etc.  Thus  the 
whole  material  for  a  valuable  object-lesson  is  embodied  in  a  chart. 

Apparatus  for  French  Normal  Schools  or  Training  Colleges, — The 
small  but  useful  and  elaborate  apparatus  prescribed  for  the  French 
normal  schools  forms  part  of  the  exhibit.  Aside  from  durably  made 
physical  apparatus,  a  very  full  collection  of  anatomical  models  large 
enough  for  class  instruction  is  given  to  them  (supplied  by  Mme. 
Veuve  Lemercier,  7  Rue  Vavin,  Paris)  ;  those  parts  of  the  body  in 
particular  which  must  be  frequently  referred  to  in  the  instruction  in 
hygiene,  which  is  imparted  to  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools, 
are  represented  in  large  colored  models.  Thus  the  teeth,  in  all  their 
parts  and  details  of  structure,  the  larynx,  the  ear,  eye,  heart,  lungs, 
etc.,  are  contained  in  the  collection.  Other  pieces  found  in  this  dis- 
play are  :  a  large  model  of  a  flower,  which  can  be  taken  apart,  of 
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a  cherry,  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of  a  foot  of  a 
horse,  etc.  All  of  these  must  prove  very  useful  for  typical  lessons 
of  leading  scientific  subjects.  For  rural  normal  schools,  models  t)f 
various  kinds  of  fruit  are  provided. 

Characteristic  specimens  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  fill  the  next 
case  of  the  collection  used  in  the  normal  schools  of  France.  Birds, 
quadrupeds,  fishes,  and  their  skeletons,  fill  some  shelves,  while  marine 
specimens,  sponges,  corals,  etc.,  a  few  plants  and  minerals,  fill 
others. 

Esthetic  Taste  and  Education, — The  influence  of  art  on  education 
can  be  traced  in  many  ways  in  the  French  exhibit.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  ingenious  plan  of  a  Paris  architect,  illustrated  by  various 
designs,  to  supply  all  primary  school-rooms  uniformly  with  mural 
decorations,  representing  objects  of  life,  nature,  and  art,  and  mathe- 
matical forms,  so  that  their  presence  in  such  a  room  becomes  in- 
structive in  itself.  These  decorations  would  also  replace,  in  a 
measure,  charts  and  diagrams. 

"  Bons  Points'* — Artistic  taste  finds  also  a  good  application  in  the 
"  Reward  of  Merit,"  or  bons  points ^  exhibited  here.     We  all  know  the 
little  "  reward,*'  or  yellow,  or  blue,  etc.,  piece  of  cardboard  which  are 
distributed  in  many  of  our  schools  as  a  means  of  recognizing  good 
lessons  or  conduct.     Here  these  "rewards"  are  little,  well-selected, 
and  artistically  executed  pictures,  each  of  which  is  designed  to  con- 
vey some  useful  information  to  the  child.     French  art-industry  and 
pedagogy  have  combined  in  seizing  the  idea  of  these  "  rewards  of 
merit,"  and  have  worked  it  out  in  the  shape  of  beautiful  and  instruct- 
ive pictures.     They  are,  therefore,  made  the  means  of  discipline,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  instruction.     The  rewards  of  merit  contained  in 
the  French  exhibit  are  so  numerous  that,  if  pasted  in  books,  they 
would  fill  several  volumes.     They  are  excellent  in  design  and  color. 
Each  picture  is  a  little  work  of  art  in  itself.     They  are  arranged  in 
scries,  differing  in  regard  to  the  subjects  represented,  and  also  in 
regard  to  size,  the  ordinary  ones  being  about  3x4  inches.     One  of 
these  series  of  brightly-colored  and  extremely  well  executed  pictures 
(published  by  M.  A.  Quantin,  7  Rue  St.  Benoit),  represents  various 
kinds  of  occupations  and  scenes  of  life  ;  for  instance,  pipe-laying  and 
surveying,  a  dairy  stable,  butter-churning,  a  vineyard,  etc.     Other 
series  represent  examples  of  good  actions ;  as,  for  instance,  a  child 
leading  a  blind  man,  a  girl  reading  to  her  old  grandmother,  a  boy 
protecting  an  animal,  etc.     Other  series  of  pictures  depict  objects  of 
nature  — the  common  flowers  of  the  district,  with  their  names,  hurt- 
ful insects  like  the  phylloxera,  and  their  ravages.     As  a  rule,  a  brief 
explanation  of  each  picture  is  printed  on  the  back  of  it 
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Another  set  of  rewards  of  merit  shows  the  portraits  in  color  of 
some  person  eminent  in  the  history  of  culture ;  as,  for  instance,  of 
Vojta,  the  electrician ;  Jacquard,  the  benefactor  of  the  weavers  of 
southern  France,  etc.  Other  series  contain  the  map  of  some  prov- 
ince of  France,  and  in  the  corners  the  picture  of  some  great  man 
born  there,  or  of  some  objects  of  interest  found  there.  On  larger 
pictures  scenes  from  the  literary  and  political  history  of  France  are 
represented.  For  instance,  Moliire  and  his  servant,  etc.  Each  of 
these  pictures,  no  matter  to  which  series  it  belongs,  is  made  to  ex- 
plain itself,  by  having  the  name  of  the  person  or  object  printed  under 
the  picture,  and  a  brief  explanation  or  account  of  it  on  the  other  side. 
Thus  one  of  the  historical  rewards  of  merit  shows  on  one  side  the 
words,  "Reward  of  merit "  (Jbons points^,  then  the  picture  of  a  head  of 
a  person  and  his  name,  Claud  Bernard,  On  the  back  the  following 
is  printed  :  '*  Born  at  St.  Julien  de-Villefranche  (Rhone),  July 
12.  1813,  died  ifi  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1878.  The  greatest  physiologist  of 
our  epoch,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1854,  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  in  1857,  and  of  the  French  Academy  in  place  of 
Flourens  on  the  27th  of  May  of  the  same  year.  He  was  assistant  to 
the  famous  Magendie,  whose  experiments  he  continued  and  completed, 
and  became  the  originator  of  a  new  science  of  experimental  physi- 
ology, which  has  rendered  such  great  service  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. To  do  full  honor  to  the  memory  of  this  great  scientist,  the 
House  of  Deputies  resolved  that  his  funeral  should  take  place  at 
public  expense." 

There  are  also  rewards  of  merit  in  the  shape  of  larger  and  more 
valuable  pictures,  which  may  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  a  certain 
number  of  smaller  ones.  The  finest  series  of  rewards  of  merit  con- 
sists of  good  copies  of  the  grand  master-works  of  art,  such  as  '*  La 
Source"  by  Ingres,  "Lord  Vanz"  by  Holbein,  "Designs"  by  Da 
Vinci,"  etc. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  these  pictures  are  evident.  In  the 
first  place,  pure  taste  is  developed  on  account  of  the  highly  artistic 
character  of  the  cards,  both  in  form  and  color.  And  since  these 
attractive  pictures  will  probably  be  looked  at  ag?an  and  again  by  the 
child,  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  family,  information  of  an 
important  character  is  circulated  thereby.  As  a  subordinate  result, 
it  is  pointed  out  by  French  writers  that  the  arithmetical  sense  is 
developed,  because  the  scholars,  whenever  they  have  collected  ten 
small  pictures,  may  exchange  them  for  a  larger  and  finer  one.  The 
direct  use  of  these  pictures  is,  that  they  subserve  purposes  of  disci- 
pline, since  they  are  to  be  given  out  as  "  rewards  of  merit."  But 
their  value  as  means  to  convey  general  information  in  school  and 
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home  is  still  greater.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  American  art- 
publishing  house  will  seize  this  idea  and  carry  it  out  here. 

French  Art  Instruction.  —  Rich  and  eminently  practical  collections 
of  apparatus  for  teaching  form,  color,  drawing,  and  modeling  are  ex- 
hibited. The  beneficial  side  of  the  centralizing  tendency  in  France 
is  shown  in  this  exhibit.  The  central  educational  office  employs  the 
best  talent 'to  investigate  educational  questions,  to  devise  plans  of 
buildings,  to  examine  and  select  apparatus,  and  to  disseminate  peda- 
gogical knowledge,  so  that  it  becomes  the  best  source  of  information 
for  every  scholar  in  the  country.  The  apparatus  exhibited  here,  and 
prescribed  by  the  Government  for  schools  of  a  certain  kind,  show 
great  judgment  and  excellent  taste. 

In  elementary  dravftng  the  pupils  copy  from  large  charts  placed  on 
the  wall.  These  charts  (jGrammaire  de  Dessin,  par  Cernesson,  cours 
eicmentaire,  6-4)  ans ;  cours  moyen^  9-12  Ans  &  Ca,  Due  her  &  Cie, 
editeurSy  Paris)  consist  of  two  series.  The  first  course  begins  with 
the  square  and  leads  up  to  the  study  of  the  circle  and  the  drawing  of 
inscribed  polygons.  The  second  course  teaches  the  curves,  pure 
and  also  applied,  in  plant  and  art-forms. 

The  most  striking  collection  for  art  teaching,  among  many  that 
might  be  mentioned,  is  that  of  a  large  number  of  most  beautiful  plas- 
ter casts.  They  form  the  prescribed  and  well-selected  apparatus  for 
art-teaching  in  higher  schools.  This  collection  consists  of  specimens 
of  well-known  classical  works  of  sculpture  and  architecture  in  the 
best  Greek  taste.  Most  of  the  models  are  large,  as  for  instance,  the 
colossal  head  of  Athene,  which  is  three  feet  in  height.  The  name 
by  which  the  work  is  known  is  written  on  the  piece,  so  that  the 
student  may  become  familiar  with  its  place  in  the  history  of  art  while 
drawing  its  form.  The  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Thorn-drawer,  the  Faun 
of  the  Museum  of  Madrid,  parts  of  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
belong  to  this  collection. 

Side  by  side  with  this  apparatus,  which  illustrates  the  means  used 
in  art  instruction,  are  placed  the  results, — the  work  of  the  students  of 
higher  art-schools  in  France.  When  we  look  at  the  collection  and 
at  the  work  done  through  its  influence,  the  thought  suggests  itself 
that  the  care  and  expense  which  is  bestowed  on  any  serious  educa- 
tional work  will  not  fail  to  lead  to  adequate  results.  Many  of  the 
specimens  of  mechanical,  industrial,  and  artistic  drawing  and  paint- 
ing of  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  Paris,  which  are  conspicuously  marked, 
*  Specimens  of  Scholars*  Work,"  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste. 

French  Educational  Books. — Such  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the 
means  of  instruction  as  France  offers  to  us  would  not  be  complete 
without  school-books  and  works  on  education.    Several  Paris  publish- 
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ing-houses  have  combined  in  a  most  tasteful  exhibit  of  their  publica- 
tions. Independent  of  this,  there  are  also  collections  of  the  two 
classes  of  work  just  mentioned;  the  text -books  now  used  in  the 
French  common  schools,  and  also  books  found  in  school -libraries, 
the  standard  reference  books  with  which  higher  schools  must  be 
supplied.  Of  the  works  on  education  the  following  are  of  special 
importance,  and  may  be  recommended  for  study : 

Lectures  Pedagogiques,  par  Defodon,  etc.  Hachette  &  Co.  (This 
book  consists  of  extracts  from  the  greatest  writers  on  the  subject  of 
teaching  and  education);  Marion,  Lecons  de  Morale;  Histoire  et 
Lecons  de  Choses  pour  les  Enfants^'^  par  Marie  Pape  Carpentier, 
Couronni  (par  I'Ac.  Fran.)  1 1  iime  edit. ;  Librairie  Hachette  &  Co., 
79  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  *8i  ;  and,  by  the  same  publishers,  Guizot, 
Conseils  d*un  Pire ;  Victor  Hugo,  Les  Enfants ;  Edg.  Quinet, 
r Enseignement  du  Peuple  ;  A.  Riant,  Hygihie  Scolaire  ;  Compayri, 
Hist,  Critique  des  Doctrines  de  r Education ;  J.  Simon,  VEcole ; 
Marion,  Psychologic  ;  etc, 

A  full  set  of  text-books  now  in  use  in  the  French  schools  were  ex- 
hibited. They  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  equal  to  American  books, 
either  in  workmanship  or  in  method.  In  several  of  the  primers,  for 
instance,  the  first  step  is  the  reading  of  meaningless  Syllables.  In 
arithmetic,  better  plans  seem  to  prevail  than  those  shown  in  the 
readers.  There  were  some  text-books  in  this  collection  on  a  topic 
on  which  no  similar  book  exists  in  English, — namely,  on  household 
duties  of  girls.  There  is  also  quite  a  number  of  books  on  '*  Manual 
Training  of  Girls."  It  seems  that  by  the  law  of  July  27,  1882,  this 
subject  was  made  part  of  regular  public  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  of  France. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  these  works,  we  select 
at  random  a  few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  and  illustrated  by 
wood-cuts  in  the  little  book  called  The  Days  Work  of  the  Little 
Hous£keeper  (J.a  Journ^e  de  la  Petite  Menag^re,  par  Mme.  Valette, 
Paris ;  Eugene  Weill  &  G.  Maurice,  4,  Rue  du  Cherche-midi). 

Morning:  Breakfast ;  How  to  build  a  fire,  etc. ;  Chocolate,  coffee, 
tea.;  The  soup-pot^  How  to  make  a  bed  ;  Sweeping  and  washing 
floors,  etc.;  Cleaning  lamps;  Market  and  bill-of-fare ;  Cooking; 
Washing  and  ironing  ,(here  follows  a  very  large  number  of  similar 
topics  referring  to  every  detail  of  household  duties)  ;  Needle-work, 
etc.     Evening:  Physiology  and  hygiene,  etc. 

Other  books  treating  of  the  same  and  similar  subjects  are:  Mrs. 
Ernest  Wirth,  La  Future  Menagire^  Paris,  Librairie  Hachette; 
Pedagogic  des  Travaux  a  V Aiguille,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Cocheris. 

Pupils'   Work  in  the  French  Exhibit. — Neatly  written  and  very 
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numerous  specimens  of  examination  papers  conveyed  a  good  idea  of 
the  range  and  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  French  children. 
Each  paper  gave  the  name  and  age  of  the  pupil  who  wrote  it.  In 
many  instances  the  mistakes  had  been  carefully  marked  by  the 
teacher  with  red  ink.  It  seems  as  if  more  written  work  was  done  in 
the  French  schools  than  in  ours,  and  the  smaller  number  of  pupils 
assigned  to  each  teacher  (about  48)  makes  the  thorough  correction 
of  frequent  written  exercises  possible.  In  some  studies, — for  in- 
stance, arithmetic, — less  time  seems  to  be  spent  on  the  highest  work 
found  in  our  text-books,  such  as  compound  interest,  brokerage,  etc. ; 
but  other  studies,  which  we  teach  in  the  higher  grades  only,  are 
begun  there  at  an  early  age.  Thus  I  noticed  some  examination 
papers  on  French  history  (first  question,  Who  was  Jeanne  D'Arc  .^) 
etc.,  written  by  a  child  nine  years  old. 

A  large  number  of  specimens  of  manual  training  work  done  by  the 
pupils  of  French  schools  was  exhibited.  There  was,  in  the  first 
place,  the  work  in  wood  and  metal  similar  to  that  produced  in  the 
manual  training  school  in  St.  Louis  and  other  American  cities. 
Specimens  made  of  other  materials,  such  as  straw  and  plaster  of 
paris,  were  not  wanting.  The  two  aims  of  manual  instruction,  — 
namely,  educational  culture  and  preparation  for  some  trade  or  in- 
dustry,—  could  distinctly  be  traced.  One  part  of  the  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  geometric  solids  which  the  pupils  had  made,  and  through 
whose  production  they  learn  the  use  of  tools,  etc.,  and  then  also  of 
o  bjects  of  practical  use  or  commercial  value.  Schools  of  all  grade 
were  represented  in  this  exhibit,  whicl>  shows  that  manual  training  is 
made  in  many  places  part  of  the  instruction  in  general,  and  not 
carried  on  exclusively  in  special  manual  training  schools.  But  there 
are  also  institutions  for  manual  training  exclusively.  The  exhibit  of 
the  Elcole  Normale  Special  de  Travail  Manuel  (Primaire),  Paris,  con- 
tained among  other  things  a  most  ingeniously  contrived  physical 
apparatus  made  out  of  the  simplest  materials,  such  as  any  one  might 
procure  without  expense,  and  which  nevertheless  illustrated  the 
subject  perfectly. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  preceding  pages  do  not  claim  to  be  a  systematic,  and  still 
less  a  complete,  report  on  this  remarkable  exhibition,  but  rather  the 
stray  notes  of  a  visit  lasting  about  two  to  three  days.  A  great  many 
features  just  as  important  and  worthy  of  study  as  those  here  men- 
tioned have  been  omitted  in  this  paper,  which  is  simply  a  copy  of  the 
memoranda  taken  by  a  visitor  who  had  to  pass  rather  hurriedly  from 
one  exhibit  to  the  other  in  order  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  whole. 
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In  conclusion,  some  of  the  general  points  which  tended  to  leave  a 
permanent  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor,  may  find  a  place  in 
this  summary : 

1.  The  developing  of  art  taste  which  is  at  present  so  noticeable  in 
industrial  life,  in  architecture  and  home  decorations,  makes  its  in- 
fluence strongly  felt  in  educational  matters, — in  better  looking  school 
houses  and  furniture,  in  artistically  designed  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion, in  a  remarkable  advance  in  the  style  of  books,  in  the  stress  laid 
on  drawing  and  kindergarten  work,  and  in  the  general  tristful  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibits. 

2.  The  work  of  the  western  States  as  a  whole  compares  very 
favorably  with  that  of  the  eastern  States.  While  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876  much  of  the  work  from  the  West  was  equal  to  the  best  exhibited  in 
many  particulars,  it  is  now  of  a  more  even  quality  than  it  seemed  then. 

3.  Training  for  industrial  and  humane  ends  has  become  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  State  education. 

4.  Much  of  the  educational  force  of  the  country  seems  to  tend  in 
the  direction  of  industrial  training.  The  two  directions  of  manual 
training  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  general  skill  of  hand  and  eye, 
and  of  industrial  training  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  some  trade 
in  life,  are  perceptible  in  the  exhibits. 

5.  Besides  the  main  stream  of  public  education  which  runs  in  the 
direction  of  common  schools,  there  are  strong  side-currents  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  fresher  impulse  of  the  main  stream  seems  to  have 
affected  them.  One  of  these  side-currents  tends  toward  the  thorough 
training  of  those  whom  some  natural  defect  renders  more  helpless 
than  others.  Institutions  for  the  deaf,  for  feeble-minded  children, 
are  doing  remarkable  work,  and  invite  imitation. 

6.  Parochial  schools,  especially  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  exhibition,  showing  the  same 
tendency  toward  industrial  training  noticed  in  the  other  schools. 

7.  Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  application  of  objects 
and  illustrative  appliances  in  teaching,  indicating  that  the  tendency 
toward  objective  and  realistic  teaching  is  increasing. 

8.  Needle-work  seems  to  form  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  train- 
ing of  girls  than  formerly. 

9.  The  education  of  the  African  race  seems  to  have  made  wonder- 
ful progress,  as  indicated  by  the  scope  of  the  schools  open  to  them, 
and  by  the  general  exhibit  of  the  department  of  colored  people. 

10.  The  arrangement  and  presentation  of  the  exhibit  show  the  in- 
fluence of  experience  in  similar  work  in  the  last  nine  years.  By  the 
graphic  representation  referred  to  in  this  report,  an  excellent  view  of 
the  economic  state  of  a  school-system  could  be  obtained  at  a  glance. 
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A    BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  GERMAN  SPELLING  REFORM. 

BY    OTTO    WOLLERMANN. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, — 
which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  the  first  popular  book  ever  print- 
ed in  the  German  language, — German  spelling  seems  to  have  been 
arbitrary  and  defective.  However,  as  the  Latin  ttong  continued  to 
be  the  language  of  scolars  and  the  educated  classes  in  general  for  a 
long  time  after  Luther,  it  is  no  wonder  that  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  any  steps  toward  reforming  the  spelling. 
According  to  our  authorities,  it  was  more  than  two  centuries  after, — 
/.  e.,  in  the  eighteenth  century, — that  some  enlightened  persons  took 
any  interest  in  the  question. 

The  first  reformer  was  a  Wismar  professor  of  eloquence,  John 
Daniel  Denso,  a  native  of  Neu-Stettin,  Pommerania,  who  introduced 
bis  system  of  reform  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1748,  entitled 
"  Pommersche  gegrabene  Seltenheiten."  He  dropt  some  mute  let- 
ters, distinguisht  between  hard  and  soft  j,  etc., —  in  short,  he  adopted 
almost  the  same  principles  as  those  aimed  at  by  modern  reformers. 
Denso  succeeded  in  drawing  sum  attention  to  his  attempt  at  spelling 
reform,  which  attention  resulted  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
among  scolars.  Prominent  writers  took  sides  on  the  question ; 
among  thos  favoring  a  reform,  then  and  in  subsequent  years,  were 
Chr.  Tobias  Damm,  a  translator  of  Pliny ;  Prof.  A.  L.  Sohloezer,  of 
Goettingen  ;  Wieland,  Buerger,  Klopstock,  and  others  less  known. 
Of  those  opposed  to  reform  may  be  mentiond  Herder,  Hamann,  F. 
H.  Jacobi,  and  others. 

Schiller  and  Goethe,  altho  their  attention  was  directed  to  the 
subject,  remained  very  indifferent,  probably  because  they  felt  them- 
selves incompetent  to  discuss  the  question, — a  fact  which  is  amply 
proved  by  constantly  occurring  inconsistencies  in  their  manuscripts. 
Lessing  is  known  to  hav  been  a  courageous  defender  of  the  German 
character,  which  he  styled  the  "  national  palladium  "  (in  opposition 
to  Goethe,  whose  manuscripts  are  almost  without  exception  written  in 
Roman  characters). 

With  the  example  of  such  leading  spirits  before  their  eyes,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  people  in  general  showed  great  indifference  toward 
spelling   reform,  altho  frequent  attempts  hav  been  made  to  settle 
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the  state  of  affairs  in  this  direction.  A  great  obstacle  in  this  way 
was  to  be  found  in  the  division  of  Germany  into  so  many  dozens  of 
different  "fatherlands,"  every  one  of  which  jealously  protected  its 
independence,  politically  as  well  as  educationally,  and  was  unwilling 
at  any  price  to  accept  a  reform  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  conces- 
sion to  its  neighboring  governments.  No  progress  was  therefore  to 
be  expected  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  new  empire,  after  the  war  of  '70-'7i, 
a  new  spirit  seemed  to  pervade  all  classes.  Liberalism  was  in  vogue  ; 
everybody  appeared  redy  and  willing  for  great  and  radical  reforms, — 
as  if  anxious  to  obliterate  the  narrow  bounds  that  only  yesterday 
separated  him  from  his  kinsman  in  the  other  "fatherlands." — and  the 
numerous  and  far-reaching  reforms  then  introduced  by  the  imperial 
government  met  with  hardly  any  opposition ;  thus,  a  new  coinage 
took  the  place  of  the  score  or  so  of  different  denominations  then  cur 
rent,  weights  and  measures  were  made  uniform,  a  new  civil  code  was 
adopted,  the  military  system  reorganized,  and  so  forth.  More  atten- 
tion was  also  paid  to  education. 

At  this  juncture  a  good  prospect  seemed  to  hav  arrived  for  spelling 
reform.  Dr.  Falk,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Worship  and  Public  In- 
struction (best  known  by  the  May  laws  introduced  by  him),  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  liberal  man  that  ever  performed  the 
duties  of  a  Prussian  government  minister,  was  naturally  looked  upon 
as  the  champion  of  radical  reform  in  educational  matters.  This  good 
opinion  was  well  deservd.  As  to  orthography,  he  always  maintained 
a  position  favorable  to  fonetic  spelling,  and  during  his  term  of  office 
Rudolf  von  Raumer's  standard-books  were  employed  in  all  Prussian 
schools.  Dr.  Falk's  inclination  to  a  fonetic  reform  was  shown  when, 
in  1876,  in  summoning  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
plan  for  a  new  spelling-book,  to  be  introduced  in  the  public  schools, 
he  appointed  Von  Raumer  to  be  its  president  The  other  members 
of  the  conference  were:  Professors  Willmans,  Scherer,  Bartsch, 
Imelmann,  Kraz,  D.  Sanders  ;  Provincial  School  Supervisors  Klix 
and  Hoepfner  ;  Directors  Kuhn  and  Duden,  and  Drs.  Frommann  and 
Toeche.     Mr.   O.  Bertram  represented  the  interests  of  the  printers. 

All  these  gentlemen,  except,  of  course.  Professor  Sanders,  were 
more  or  less  decidedly  in  favor  of  fonetic  reform.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  conference,  indeed,  express  all  the  principles  embod- 
ied in  the  program  of  spelling  reformers ;  but  in  the  discussion  of  the 
details  the  majority  felt  compelled,  in  order  to  overcome  the  inflexible 
opposition  of  Mr.  Sanders,  to  concede  to  him  numerous  points  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  general  resolutions.    The  result  was  a  curi- 
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ous  mixture  of  fonetic  rules  and  etymological  exceptions, — a  work 
certainly  unsatisfactory  to  either  party,  and  quite  unfit  to  be  acted 
on  by  the  government. 

After  this  fruitless  attempt  the  government  took  no  action  in  the 
matter  for  several  years.  The  question  was  not  allowed  to  rest,  how- 
ever. The  most  important  step  taken  was  the  organization,  on  De- 
cember I,  1876,  of  the  "  Allgemeine  Verein  fiir  vereinfachte  Recht- 
schreibung,"  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Fricke,  of  Wiesbaden,  who  had  before 
been  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  German  spelling  reformers.  This 
association,  whose  existence  is  well  known,  has  ever  since  its  organ- 
ization met  ever  increasing  success,  and  its  influence  has  accordingly 
become  a  factor  in  German  educational  circles.  Its  members  now 
exceed  the  number  of  2,000,  each  of  whom  is  kept  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  officers  by  the  monthly  Refonny  which  is  now  in 
its  ninth  year. 

The  agitation  by  the  "  Verein,"  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by 
the  press,  and  the  fact  that  the  governments  of  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria, 
and  Austria  had  introduced  new  rules  for  spelling  in  their  respective 
schools, — all  this  tended  to  excite  an  almost  universal  wish  for  a 
definite  settlement  of  the  question.  The  publishers,  having  naturally 
the  intensest  interest  in  a  question  involving  costly  expenses,  decided 
to  take  some  action  on  their  part, — presumably  in  the  expectation 
that  the  Prussian  government  would  continue  in  the  seeming  indif- 
ference produced  by  the  negative  results  of  the  Berlin  conference  of 
'76.  The  well  known  Leipsic  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Haertel  took  the 
lead  in  the  movement  and  publisht,  in  1879.  an  **  Orthographische 
Hilfsbuch"  for  compositors  and  proof-readers,  of  which  Prof.  D.  San- 
ders was  the  author.  The  firm,  on  September  24,  issued  a  circular 
to  the  publishing  trade,  wherein  it  askt  unanimous  assent  in  intro- 
ducing the  pamphlet  named  as  the  standard  for  the  spelling  in  all 
books  thereafter  to  be  printed.  This  appeal,  supported  as  it  was  by 
the  name  of  the  author  and  the  no  less  distinguisht  one  of  the  firm, 
met  with  general  approval,  no  less  than  400  publishers  announcing 
their  consent  The  Prussian  Kultusminister,  on  being  askt  to 
indorse  their  action,  did  not  do  so;  for  in  his  reply,  dated  Nov.  12, 
'79,  he  emphatically  declared  that  the  Prussian  government  had  long 
adopted  Raumer's  [fonetic]  principles,  and  that  it  could  not  recog- 
nize any  other  action  taken  by  the  publishers. 

Soon  after,  in  February,  1880,  the  new  spelling  standard-book  was 
issued  by  the  government,  and  officially  introduced,  in  the  same  yean 
in  all  public  schools  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  some  smaller   states ; 
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Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  having  taken  the  same  step  the  previous 
year,  as  already  mentioned. 

This  officially  prescribed  spelling  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement 
upon  that  previously  prevailing,  but, — as  in  the  case  of  the  '76  con- 
ference,— inconsistencies  abound.  Rules  are  given  which  every 
reformer  would  indorse,  while  on  the  next  page,  as  concession  to  the 
etymologists,  hundreds  of  exceptions  are  enumerated,  thus  practically 
increasing  the  burden  of  spelling  lessons.  The  sound  ks  {x),  for  in- 
stance, is  still  to  be  expressed  by  five  different  combinations, — x,  kSy 
oksy  ohs^  ohf ;  the  sound  of/ may  be  expressed  by  /,  Vy  or  ///,  and  so 
forth.  Still,  as  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  the  "  Regeln  und 
Worterverzeichnis "  is  to  be  welcomed,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  other  improvements  will  soon  follow. 

One  point  now  being  discussed  with  much  vigor  is  the  abolition  of 
the  German  characters  and  the  universal  adoption  and  exclusive  use 
of  the  Roman  alphabet.  As  the  letter  has  to  be  learnt  now  by  every 
peasant  boy  in  Germany,  and  is  therefore  familiar  to  all  able  to  read, 
it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  a  single  instead  of  a  double 
standard  in  writing  could  only  be  beneficent ;  but  it  is  to  be  noled 
that  a  good  number  of  educated  men  oppose  the  change  on  grounds 
not  supportable  at  all.  Even  such  an  esteemed  paper  as  the  Vienna 
Neue  Freie  Presse  only  recently  published  in  its  columns  a  would-be 
humorous  paper  by  a  well-known  scientific  writer,  whose  prejudice 
against  Roman  characters  (used  in  German)  has  led  him  to  express 
several  obvious  absurdities.  So  he  emphatically  denies  the  general 
assertion  that  the  prevailing  short-sightedness  in  Germany  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  use  of  the  indistinct  German  characters,  and  he  ad- 
duces as  evidence  the  fact  that  a  triangle  is  discernible  at  greater 
distance  than  a  circle  !  This  article  in  question  has  not  served  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  its  author.  Prof.  Karl  Vogt.  I  only 
mention  it  as  an  example  of  the  obstacles  with  which  reformers  in 
Germany  hav  to  contend. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  added  of  the  prospect  of  reform 
among  German-Americans.  It  is  the  general  mistake,  epecially  of 
politicians,  to  regard  the  *'  German  element  "  as  a  solid  mass,  which 
may  be  moved  at  will.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  no  nationality  is 
more  divided  than  the  German, — a  fact  which  is  easily  traceable  to 
the  division  of  the  *'  fatherland  "  in  so  many  different  and  independent 

• 

monarchies,  each  of  whom  has  its  own  interests  and  often  its  own 
dialect.  Although  the  conditions  in  this  country  are  altogether  dif, 
ferent,  the  old  factitious  feeling  still  lingers  in  the  average  German. 
American's  breast,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  give  up  his  inherited  preju- 
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dices  against  the  doings  and  even  intentions  of  his  kinsmen  from 
another  state.  The  result  of  this  unwarranted  stubbornness,  increased 
as  it  mostly  is  by  the  defective  education  of  the  vast  majority  of 
German-Americans  (which  is  no  wonder,  seeing  that  95  per  cent,  of 
them  are  farmers  and  artisans),  is  that  the  German-Americans, 
although  they  generally  consider  themselves  far  ahead  of  anybody  in 
the  Old  World,  are  in  reality,  and  especially  as  regards  scientifical 
progress,  marching  behind  the  age ;  and  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that 
when  fonetic  spelling  shall  long  hav  been  obligatory  in  Germany, 
our  compatriots  in  America  will  still  continue  in  the  old  track, 
until  their  time  shall  also  hav  come. 
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CHANGES  FROM  KING  JAMES'S  ENGLISH. 

BY   HENRY   A.    FORD,   A.M.,    DETROIT,    MICH. 

The  Canterbury  revision  of  the  King  James  or  Authorized  En- 
glish vefsion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  brings  some  verbal  changes  to 
the  text  that  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  our  speech. 
The  simple,  terse  Saxon-English  of  our  Bible  has  for  many  genera- 
tions had  an  influence  upon  the  language,  literary  and  colloquial,  of 
the  English-speaking  races,  that  is  simply  incalculable.  It  may  be 
regretted,  then,  that  there  was  not  full  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  companies  of  revisers,  who  had  the  final  and  determining- 
vote  upon  all  questions,  with  the  suggestion  of  the  American  com- 
mittee,  as  follows : 

"  Substitute  modern  forms  of  speech  for  the  following  archaisms  ; 
viz,^  '  who '  or  '  that '  for  *  which,'  when  used  of  persons  ;  *  are '  for 
*  be,'  in  the  present  indicative;  'know,*  'knew,'  for 'wot,'  'wist'; 
'  drag '  or  '  drag  away,'  for  '  hale.'  " 

This  was  respectfully  considered,  as  were  all  other  suggestions 
by  the  American  companies  ;  but  it  was  accepted  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Following  the  latest  version,  we  must  still  pray,  "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  although  the  American  Episcopal 
prayer-books  long  since  diverged  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  correct  use  of  '  who.'  'Sod  '  still  stands  as  the  preterit 
of  '  seethe'  in  Gen.  xxv,  20 ;  and  'sodden  '  as  the  past  participle  in 
Ex.  xii,  9.  The  unique  form,  "  be  thou  ware,"  ii  kept  in  II  Tim., 
iv,  10 ;  but "  ware  "  in  Acts  xiv,  6,  is  now  "  aware."  "  Lift "  remains 
as  the  past  form  in  Gen.  xviii,  2,  and  xxi,  16 ;  but  the  correct  num- 
ber is  given  the  verb  in  the  substitution  of  "  come  "  for  "  cometh  "  in 
Prov.  i,  27 :  "  When  distress  and  anguish  come  upon  you  " ;  and  to  the 
noun  in  removing  the  double  plural  "cherubims,"  and  giving  us 
"cherubim"  instead.  The  superfluous  word  is  dropped  from  "in 
the  which  "  in  John  iv,  53  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  is  retained  in  "  from 
thence,"  "  from  whence,"  and  "  rose  up  "  in  various  passages  of  both 
Testaments.  "  Right,"  in  the  sense  of  very,  still  appears  in  Ps.  xlvi, 
5.  "And  that  right  early."  " Wotteth,"  as  well  as  "wot,"  holds  its 
familiar  places  in  some  of  the  texts,  but  the  one  gives  way  to  "  know- 
eth  "  in  Gen.  xxxix,  8,  and  the  other  to  "  know "  in  Gen.  xxi,  26. 
There  is  no  exception,  I  believe,  to  the  continued  use  of  "astonied^" 
"  chode,"  "sith"  (since),  "disannul,"  "discover"  (in  the  sense  of 
uncover),  and  perhaps  a  few  other  forms  now  obsolete,  at  least  on 
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this  side  the  water,  which  I  have  not  noticed.  No  one  should  regret 
that  the  quaint  old  terminations  in  "hath/*  "doth,"  **saith,'*  and 
the  rest,  have  been  retained ;  and  probably  there  will  be  no  general 
protest  against  the  retention  of  "  whiles  "  and  "  throughly,"  and  of 
"  worth  "  in  the  sense  of  be  in  the  striking  expression,  "  Woe  worth 
the  day,"  Ezek.  xxx,  2,  dear  alike  to  readers  of  English  poetry  and 
of  the  Bible. 

But  some  changes  have  been  made  of  real  importance,  not  only  to 
historical  English  grammar,  but  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
King  James  Bible  upon  the  vernacular  tongue.     One  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable, found  almost  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis  (i,  11),  and  made 
uniform  throughout,  is  the  substitution  of  **  its  "  for  "  his  "  as  the 
neuter  possessive  pronoun.     The  former  was  just  getting  approved 
place  in   the  language  when  the  King  James  translators  were   at 
work,  and  is  found  in  only  one  place  in  their  version,  —  Lev.  xxv,  5  : 
"  That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord."     The  general  statement  is 
that  the  word  occurs  nowhere  in  the  version ;  and  it  here  seems  to 
have  escaped  even  the  lynx  eyes  of  Cruden  and  Young,  the  great 
men  of  the  Concordances.     "  Most  straitest "  is  weeded  out  of  Paul's 
address  in  Acts  xxvi,  5.     In  the  same  book  (xxvii,  17)  •*  strake  "  as 
the  preterit  of  "  strike  '*  is  dropped,  but  no  other  form  is  substituted. 
The  American  suggestion  concerning  "  wist "  is  adopted  for  some 
passages,  where  "  knew  "  appears  instead ;  but  the  old  form  holds  its 
own  in  other  texts,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  revisers'  consist- 
ency.    The  awkward  archaism,  "we  do  you  to  wit,"  in  II  Cor.  viii,  i, 
gives  way  to  the  clearer  expression,  "  we  make  known  to  you." 

These  are  the  changes  apparent  in  the  Canterbury  version  which 
chiefly  interest  the  student  or  teacher  of  English  grammar  and  of 
English  style.  The  rest  principally  concern  the  etymologist  and  the 
philological  antiquary.  Prof.  William  Swinton  has  probably  been 
most  successful  of  any  of  the  gleaners  in  this  field,  in  distinguishing 
and  setting  forth  the  "  Scripture  terms  which  have  changed  their 
popular  meaning,  or  are  no  longer  in  general  use  "  ;  and  for  conven- 
ience' sake,  as  well  as  to  be  sure  of  adequately  covering  the  ground, 
I  make  use  of  his  Bible  Word-book,  in  the  original  edition  of  1876, 
for  the  indication  and  arrangement  of  other  changes  made  by  the 
modern  revisers. 

A.    "An  hole,"  Ex.  xxviii,  32,  becomes  "a  hole,"  in  conformity  with  II 
Kings  i,  8,  in  both  versions.     The  word  is  dropped  from  Ex.  xix,   18 
"  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke  "  (K.  J.).     It  is  joined  to  the 
following  word  in  II  Chron.  ii,  18  ;  "  To  set  the  people  awork  "  (Cant.) — 
but  without  the  hyphen  which  is  found  in  Shakspeare,  and  which  Mr.  Swin- 
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ton  recommends.  The  discrepancy  remains  between  "  fell  asleep  "  in  Acts 
vii,  60,  and  ''  fell  on  sleep,"  with  the  same  meaning,  in  Acts  xiii,  36 ;  also 
between  "  a  half  "  and  "  an  half,"  '*  a  hairy  "  and  "  an  hairy,"  "  a  hammer  " 
and  "  an  hammer,"  in  sundry  Old  Testament  texts.  "  The  "  becomes  the 
article  in  both  the  old  cases  of  "a  harp "  and  "an  harp." 

Abroad.  "  Come  to  light "  takes  the  place  of  "  come  abroad  "  in  Mark 
iv,  22,  in  the  sense  of  becoming  publicly  known. 

Accept  of.  Gen.  xxxii,  20,  now  better  reads,  "  Perad venture  he  will  ac- 
cept me." 

Admiration.  "  Wonder "  answers  instead  to  the  true  meaning  in  Rev. 
xvii,  6  :  "  I  wondered  with  a  great  wonder." 

Advise,  "  Now  therefore  consider  what  answer  I  shall  return,"  instead  of, 
"  Now  therefore  advise  thyself  what  word  I  shall  bring  again."    I  Chr.  xxi,  1 2. 

Affect.  "  They  zealously  seek  you  in  no  good  way,"  for,'*  They  zeal- 
ously affect  you,  but  not  well." — Gal.  iv,  17. 

Albeit.     "  That "  is  substituted  in  Philemon,  19. 

Alien.  **  A  sojourner  "  for  "  an  alien,"  in  Ex.  xviii,  3  ;  and  "  alienated  " 
for  **  aliens  "  [from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel],  in  Eph.  ii,  12.  "Aliens  " 
is  kept  in  Lam.  v,  2. 

All.  "  Without  any  dispute  "  for  "  all  contradiction,"  —  Heb.  vii,  7  ; 
and  "  with  every  lost  thing  "  for  "  with  all  lost  thing." — Deut.  xxii,  3. 

Allow.  "  So  ye  are  witnesses  and  consent  unto  the  works,"  for,  "  Truly 
ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  "  [of  your  fathers]. — Luke  xi,  48. 

All  to.     Dropped  from  "  all  to  brake  his  skull." — Judges  ix,  53. 

Amazement,  "  Are  not  put  in  fear  by  any  terror,"  for  "  are  not  afraid 
with  any  amazement." — I  Pet.  iii,  6. 

Ancients.  Now  "elders"  in  Isa.  iii,  14,  and  Jer.  xix,  i,  but  still  "an- 
cients "  in  Ezek.  vii,  26. 

Anon.     "  Straightway."  —  Matt,  xiii,  20,  and  Mark  i,  30. 

Apparently.     "  Manifestly." — Numb,  xii,  8. 

Artillery.     "  Weapons." — I  Sam.  xx,  40. 

Avengement.  Disappears  from  the  marginal  readings. — II  Sam.  xxii,  48, 
and  Ps.  xviii,  47. 

Await.     "And  they  watched  the  gates,"  for  "lying  await." — Acts  ix,  24. 

Beast.     "The  living  creature." — Gen.  i,  24. 

Because.     "That." — Matt,  (not  Mark,  as  in  Swinton),  xx,  31. 

Blaze  abroad,     "  Spread  abroad  "  [the  matter]. — Mark  i,  45. 

Bonnets.     "  Head-tires." — Ex.  xxviii,  40. 

Book.  "That  1  had  the  indictment  which  mine  adversary  hath  written," 
for  "  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book." — Job  xxxi,  35. 

Bowels.     "Tender  mercies." — Phil,  i,  8;  ii,  i. 

Brigandines.     "  Coats  of  mail." — ^Jer.  xlvi,  4. 

Brought  on  my  way.     "  Set  forward  on  my  journey."     II  Cor.  i,  16. 

By  and  by.     "  Forthwith." — Mark  vi,  25      "  Immediately." — Luke  xxi,  9. 

Carriage.  "Baggage." — I  Sam.  xvii,  22;  Isa.  x,  28;  Acts  xxi,  15. 
"Goods." — ^Judges,  xvii,  21. 
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Chamberlain      "  Treasurer." — Rom.  xvi,  23. 

Champaign.     "  Arabah  *'  (the  name  of  the  plain). — Deut.  xi,  30. 

Changeable.  "  Festival  robes,"  for  "  changeable  suits  of  apparel  " —  /.  ^., 
these  which  might  be  changed,  holiday  suits. — Isa.  iii,  22. 

Charity. — "  Love." — I  Cor.  xiii. 

Churches.     "  Temples." — Acts  xix,  37. 

Closet.     "  Inner  chamber." — Matt,  vi,  6'. 

Coasts.     *•  Borders." — Matt  viii,  34. 

Come  at.     "  Come  near  to." — Num.  vi,  6. 

Come  by.  "  We  were  able  with  difficulty  to  secure,"  for  "  we  had  much 
work  to  come  by  "  [the  boat]. — Acts  xxvii,  16. 

Communication.     "  Company." — I  Cor.  xv,  33. 

Compass.  "  Made  a  circuit,"  for  "  fetched  a  compass."  —  Acts  xxviii,  13. 
"  The  ledge  round  the  altar,"  for  **  the  compass  of  the  altar." — Ex.  xxvii,  5  ; 
similarly  Ex.  xxxviii,  4. 

Confound.     "Dismay"  (verb). — ^Jer.  i,  17. 

Convenient.  "  Befitting." — Eph.  v,  4.  "  That  is  needful." — Prov.  xxx,  8. 
''  Fitting."— Rom.  i,  28. 

Conversation.  **  Upright  in  the  way,"  for  "  upright  conversation." — Ps. 
xxxvii,  14.  "  Behaved  ourselves,"  for  "  have  had  our  conversation." — II. 
Cor.  i,  12.  "  Manner  of  life." — Phil,  i,  27.  "  Citizenship."  —  Phil,  iii,  20. 
"  Be  ye  free  from  the  love  of  money,"  for  **  let  your  conversation  be  without 
covetousness  " — Heb.  xiii,  5. 

Course.     "  Moved,"  for  "  out  of  course." — Ps.  Ixxxii,  5. 

Crisping-pins.     "Satchels." — Isa.  iii,  22. 

Cunning.  "Skillful.'' — I  Chron.  xxv,  7.  Still  "cunning"  in  Isa.  iii,  3, 
and  xl,  20. 

Curious^  Curiously.     "  Cunningly  woven  band  "  for  "  curious  girdle."  — 
Ex.  xxviii,  8.     "  Cunning  "  for  "  curious  "  [works]. — Ex.  xxxv,  32.     "  Curi 
ously  wrought  "  is  retained  in  Ps.  cxxxix,  15. 

Damned^  Damnation.  "Condemned."  —  Mark  xvi,  16;  Rom.  xiv,  2^. 
*'  Judged."  —  II  Thes.  ii,  12.  "  Judgment*'  —  I  Cor.  xi,  29.  "  Condem- 
nation."— Rom.  iii,  8.     Similarly  in  a  few  other  texts. 

Debate.     "  Contention." — Isa.  Iviii,  4. 

Deceivableness.     "Deceit." — II  Thess.  ii,  10. 

Decked.     "Spread." — Prov.  vii,  16. 

Demanded.     "  Asked." — II  Sam.  xi,  7. 

Despiteful  heart.  "Despite  of  soul." — Ezek.  xxv,  15.  " Despitefully  " 
drops  out  of  Matt,  v,  44,  in  the  reading  "  that  persecute  you." 

Disallowed.     "  Rejected." — I  Pet.  ii,  4. 

Discipline.  "  Instruction."  —  Job  xxxvi,  10.  An  exact  synonym  for  the 
primitive  meaning  of  discipline. 

Discover.  "  Strippeth  the  forests  bare,"  for  "  discovereth  the  forests."  — 
Ps.  xxix,  9. 

Dureth.     "  En  dure  th."— Matt,  xiii,  21. 
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Ear.  "  The  young  asses  that  till  [ear  —  A.  V.]  the  ground  shall  eat 
clean  [savoury — C.  V.]  provender." — Isa.  xxx,  24. 

Emulations,     "  Jealousies." — Gal.  v,  20. 

Enlarged,  "Thou  hast  set  me  at  large,"  for  "thou  hast  enlarged  me.*' 
Ps.  iv,  I.    "  Enlarged  my  steps,"  remains  in  II  Sam.  xxii,  37,  and  Ps.  xviii,  36. 

Ensample,     "  Example." — I  Cor.  x,  i  r. 

Efisue.     "Pursue." — I  Pet.  iii,  11. 

Entreated.  "Handled."  —  Luke  xx,  11.  "  Entreated,"  in  the  sense  of 
treated,  holds  its  place  in  Gen.  xii,  16,  Ex.  v,  22,  etc. 

Eschew,  "Turn  away  from." — I  Pet.  iii,  n.  "Eschewed"  remains  in 
Job  i,  I. 

Exchangers.     "  Bankers." — Matt.  xxv.  27. 

Familiars.     "  Familiar  friends." — ^Jer.  xx,  10. 

Fine.  "Refine."  —  Job xxviii,  i.  "Finer"  is  still  in  Prov.  xxv,  4,  and 
**  fining-pot"  in  Prov.  xvii,  3,  and  xxvii,  21. 

Flood.     "River." — Josh,  xxiv,  2. 

Forwardness.  "Earnestness." — II  Cor.  viii,  8.   "Readiness." — II  Cor.  ix,  2. 

Frankly.     Dropped  from  Luke  vii,  42. 

Fret,  Changed  from  adjective  to  noun  :  "  It  is  a  fret,"  for  "  fret  inward." 
—Lev.  xiii,  55. 

Gain  a  loss.  "  Gotten  this  injury  and  loss,"  for  "  gained  this  harm  and 
loss." — Acts  xxvii,  21. 

Glass. — "  In  a  mirror,"  for  "  through  a  glass." — I  Cor.  xiii,  12. 

Glistering.  "Stones  for  inlaid  work,"  instead  of  "glistering  stones."  — 
I  Chron.  xxix,  2. 

Go  about,  "  Why  seek  ye  "  for  "  why  go  ye  about."  —  John  vii,  19. 
"  Who  seeketh,"  for  "  who  goeth  about." — lb.  20.     Similarly  Rom.  x,  3. 

Go  beyond,     "Trangress.'* — I  Thess.  iv,  6. 

God-speed.     "Good  speed." — Gen.  xxiv,  12,  etc. 

Go  it  up.     "  Go  up." — Isa.  xv,  5. 

Goodman,     "  Master  "  in  Luke  xii,  39,  but  "  goodman  "  still  in  Prov.  vii,  19. 

Governor,     "  Steersman." — James  iii,  4. 

Grinders.  Margin,  "grinding  women."  —  Eccl.  xii,  3.  Mr.  Swinton 
says,  "  The  molars  or  jaw-teeth." 

Guilty  of.     "  Worthy  of"  [death]  .—Matt,  xxvi,  66.     Mark  xiv,  64. 

Habergeon.     "Coat  of  mail." — Ex.  xxviii,  32. 

Hardly.  "  It  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter,"  instead  of  "  a  rich  man 
shall  hardly  enter." — Matt,  xix,  23. 

Heresy,     "A  sect." — Acts  xxiv,  14. 

Instant.  "  Stedfastly." — Rom.  xii,  12.  "Instant"  still  in  Luke  xxiii, 
23,  and  II  Tim.  iv,  2. 

yacinth.     "Hyacinth." — Rev.  ix,  17. 

yewry.     "  Judah." — Dan.  v,  13.     "  Judaea." — ^John  vii,  i. 

Laud.     "  Praise  "  (verb). — Rom.  xv,  11. 

Leasing,     "  Falsehood." — Ps.  iv,  2.     "  Lies." — Ps.  r,  6. 

Let,     "  Hindered."  —  Rom.  i,  13.    "  Loose."  —  Ex.  v,  4.    Marginal,  "  re- 
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verse." — Isa.  xliii,  13,  "One  that  restraineth  now,"  for  "he  who  now 
letteth  will  let"— II  Thess.  ii,  7. 

Lewd,  "Vile  fellows  of  the  rabble,"  for  "lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort" — Acts  xvii,  5. 

Listeth.     "  Willeth." — ^James  iii,  4. 

Lively,     "  Living  " — Acts  vii,  38. 

Lucre.   "  No  lover  of  money,"  for  "  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre."--I  Tim.  iii,  3 . 

Makest     "  Doest" — ^Judges  xviii,  3. 

M'ide,     "  Feigned." — II  Sam.  xiii,  6. 

Men-of-war.     "Soldiers." — Luke  xxiii,  11. 

Manner, — "  In  the  act,"  for  "  with  the  manner." — Num.  v,  13. 

Meet     Margin,  "  answering  to." — Gen.  ii,  18. 

Alerchantman,  "  Man  that  is  a  merchant." — Matt,  xiii,  45.  "  Merchant- 
men "  still  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  28. 

Minister,  "  Attendant." — Luke  iv,  20.  "  Minister  "  in  the  sense  of  ser- 
vant remains  in  Ex.  xxiv,  13,  and  Josh,  i,  i. 

Motions,     "Sinful  passions,"  for  "  motions  of  sins." — Rom. vii,  5. 

Naughty,     "Worthless." — Prov.  vi,  12. 

Nephews,     "  Grandchildren." — I  Tim.  v,  4. 

Observe.     "  Kept  him  safe,"  for  "  observed  him." — Mark  vi,  20. 

Occupy,  "With  new  ropes  wherewith  no  work  hath  been  done,"  for 
•*  new  ropes  that  never  were  occupied." — Judges  xvi,  11.  "  Trade  ye  here- 
with."— Luke  xix,  13.  "Traded  for  thy  wares,"  for  "occupied  in  thy 
fairs." — Ezek.  xxvii,  16.  "Used." — Ex.  xxviii,  24.  Margin,  "exchange." 
Ezek.  xxvii,  9. 

Of,  **  Zeal  for  God,"  for  "  zeal  of  God."— Rom.  x,  2.  "  Of  purpose  " 
is  dropped  from  Ruth  ii,  16. 

Offense  and  Offend,  "Stumbling-block."  —  Rom.  xiv,  13,  etc.  "Oc- 
casions of  stumbling."  —  Matt  xviii,  7  ;  Luke  xvii,  i.  "  They  have  none 
occasion  of  stumbling,"  for  "  nothing  shall  offend  them."  —  Ps.  cxix,  165, 
•*  Stumble." — I  Cor.  viii,  13,  etc.  "  Causeth  thee  to  stumble."  —  Matt.  v. 
29,   etc.     "  Straightway  he  stumbleth." — Matt,  xiii,  21. 

Other  (^plural),  "  The  rest  of."— Phil,  iv,  3.  "  Others."— Luke  xxiii,  32. 
•*  Other  "  is  retained  in  several  texts. 

J^astors,     "  Shepherds." — ^Jer.  xxiii,  i,  2. 

Pctttem,     "  Copies." — Heb.  ix,  23. 

J'ee^,      "  Chirp." — Isa.  viii,  19. 

Potsherd,    Thus  in  Job  ii,  8.     "  Earthen  vessel." — Prov.  xxvi,  23. 

Prevent  and  Prevented,  "Receive." — ^Job  iii,  12.  "Precede." — I  Thess. 
iv,  15.  "Come  before." — Ps.  Ixxxviii,  13.  "Prevent"  still  in  Ps.  lix,  10  ; 
Ixxix,  8;  Amos  ix,  10.     "  Pievented  "  retained  in  Ps.  cxix,  147,  148,  etc. 

Proper,  "Own." — I  Cor.  vii,  7.  "Goodly."  —  Heb.  xi,  23.  Dropped 
from  I  Chron.  xxix,  3  ;  Acts  i,  10. 

Provoke,     "  Stirred  up." — II  Cor.  ix,  2.     Retained  in  Heb.  x,  24. 

Prudent,  "Understanding."  —  Matt  xi,  25  ;  Luke  x,  21.  Retained  in 
the  sense  of  skillful  in  adapting  means  to  ends. — Isa.  x,  13. 
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Purchase,     "  Gain." — I  Tim.  iii,   13. 

Purge,  "  Made  purification  of." — Heb.  i,  3.  "  Cleanseth." — ^John  xv,  2. 
Retained  in  II  Chron.  xxxiv,  3  ;  Isa.  iv,  4. 

Quick,     "Alive." — Num.  xvi,  30.     Still  in  Lev.  xiii,  10;  Ps.lv,  15. 

Quit  {adjective),     "  Guiltless." — ^Josh.  ii,  20.     Retained  in  Ex.  xxi,  19,  2 

Receipt  of  Custom,     "  Place  of  toll." — Matt,  ix,  9  ;  Mark  ii,  14 ;  Luke  v,  27. 

Road,     "  Raid." — I  Sam.  xxvii,  10. 

Rcom,    "  Place." — Ps.  xxxi,  8 ;  Luke  xiv,  9,  10.    "  Seats." — Luke  xiv,  7,  8. 

Savourest,     "  Mindest." — Matt,  xvi,  23. 

Scrip,     Thus  in  I  Sam.  xvii,  40.     "Purses." — Matt,  x,  10. 

Secure,  "Rid  you  of  care,"  for  "secure  you." — Mat.  xxviii,  14. 
"  Secure"  in  similar  sense. — Judges  xviii,  7,  10,  27. 

Seditions,     "  Divisions." — Gal.  v,  20. 

Senator,     " Servant." — II  Kings,  iv,  43. 

Set  to,    "  Hath  set  his  seal  to  this,"  for,  "  hath  set  to  his  seal." — John  iii,  33. 

Shamefacedness,     "  Shamefastness." — I  Tim.  ii,  9. 

Should.  "  Was  about  to  be  slain,"  for  "  should  have  been  killed  of 
them." — Actsxxiii,  27. 

Sincere,  "Long  for  the  spiritual,"  instead  of  "desire  the  sincere."  — 
I  Pet.  ii,  2. 

Slotv  bellies,     "Idle  gluttons." — Titus  i,  12. 

Sodcring,     "  Soldering." — Isa.  xli,  7. 

Sped,     "  Found." — Judges  v,  30. 

Stand  upon,     *'  Stand  beside." — II  Sam.  i,  9,  10. 

Story,     "Commentary." — II  Chron.  xiii,  22. 

Strait,     "  Narrow."— Matt,  vii,  13.     "  Strait. "—II  Kings  vi,  i. 

Straitly,     "  Strictly." — Mark  i,  43.     Retained  in  Gen.  xliii,  7  ;  Josh,  vi,  i. 

laberncules.  Thus  in  Matt,  xvii,  4;  Num.  xxiv,  5.  "Tents." — Job  xi, 
14.     "  Tent  of  meeting."  for  "  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  in  all  places. 

Table,  Thus,  Hab.  ii,  2;  Luke  i,  63;  II  Cor.  iii,  3.  "Tablet."  — 
Isa.  XXX,  8. 

Tablets,     "  Perfume  boxes." — Isa.  iii,  20. 

Tabret,     "  Clasps." — Gen.  xxxi,  27.     "  An  open  abhorring." — ^Jobxvii,  6. 

lefnpt,     "  Prove." — Gen.  xxii,  i.     Retained. — Ex.  xvii,  7  ;  Num.  xiv,  22. 

Thought.     "  Be  not  anxious,"  for  **take  no  thought." — Matt,  vi,  25. 

Trouf,     Dropped  from  Luke  xvii,  9. 

Twain,  "  A  second  time." — I  Sam.  xviii,  2.  Retained. — Exek.  xiti,  19 ; 
Matt,  v,  41.  "Whether of  the  twain,"  for  "whether  of  them  twain."  — 
Matt,  xxi,  31. 

Unction,     "  Anointing." — I  John  ii,  20. 

Undertake,  "  Be  thou  my  surety,"  for  "  Undertake  for  me."  —  Isa. 
xxxviii,  14. 

Untoward,     "  Crooked." — Acts  ii,  40. 

Usury,     "  Interest." — Luke  xix,  23,  etc. 

Vagabond,  "Wanderer."  —  Gen.  iv,  12.  "Strolling  Jews,"  for  "vaga- 
bond Jews." — Acts  xix,  13.     "  Vagabonds  "  still  in  Ps.  cix,  iq. 
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Vehement     "  Sultry."— Jonah  iv,  8. 

Very  (adjective).   Retained  in  Gen.  xxvii,  24.    Dropped  from  John  vii,  26. 

Vex,  Thus  in  Num.  xxv,  17  ;  Matt,  xv,  22.  "Oppress." — Ex.  xxii,  21. 
"  Aflfiict." — Acts  xii,  i.  "  Suffereth  grievously,"  for  "  grievously  vexed."  — 
Matt,  xvii,  15. 

Vile.  "  The  body  of  our  humiliation,"  for  "  our  vile  body." — Phil,  iii,  2 1. 
Retained. — James  ii,  2. 

Virtue,     "  Power." — Luke  vi,  9. 

Vocation,     **  Calling." — Eph.  iv,  i. 

Volume,     "  Roll."— Heb.  x,  7  ;  Ps.  xl,  7. 

Wait  upon,     "  Are  standing  within." — Ps.  cxxii,  2. 

Wantonness,     Thus,  Rom.  xiii,  13.      "  Lasciviousness." — II  Pet.  ii,  18. 

Ways,     "Went  away,"  for  ^^  went  their  ways." — ^John  xi,  46. 

Wealth,  "  Good."— Esth.  x,  3  ;  I  Cor.  x,  24.  Still  in  Ps.  cxii,  3.  "  Na- 
tion that  is  at  ease,"  for  *'  a  wealthy  nation." — Jer.  xlix,  31.  '*  A  wealthy 
place"  remains  in  Ps.  Ixvi,  12. 

Wench.     "  Maid-servant." — II  Sam.  xvii,  17. 

When  as.     *'  As  "  dropped  from  Matt,  i,  18. 

Wicked.     ""  The  lawless  one,"  for  "  that  Wicked."— II  Thess.  ii,  8. 

Wimples.     "  Shawls." — Isa.  iii,  22. 

Witty.  "  Find  out  knowledge  and  discretion,"  for  "  find  out  knowledge 
of  witty  inventions." — Prov.  viii,  12. 

Would  to  God.  Retained  in  many  texts.  '*  To  God  "  is  dropped  from 
Ex.  xvi,  3, and  Josh,  vii,  7.  "I  would  that  "  takes  place  of  the  exclamation 
in  I  Cor.  iv,  8  ;  and  "  would  that  "  in  II  Cor.  xi,  i. 

In  nearly  all  these  cases  the  changes  indicated  are  not  the  result  of 
new  readings  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  manuscripts,  or  of -new  views 
of  meanings  in  the  original ;  but  come  purely  from  changes  in  the  use 
of  English  words  since  the  time  of  King  James's  translators.  Our 
survey  exhibits  not  only  the  importance  of  the  Canterbury  revision 
as  marking  the  progress  of  the  language,  but  also  the  need  of  further 
^ork  in  unifying  and  making  consistent  the  changes  in  different 
books,  and  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Notwithstanding 
the  careful  and  toilful  labor  of  fourteen  years,  and  the  repeated  re- 
visions given  by  the  committees  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  singular  carelessness  or  want  of  special  super- 
vision directed  to  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  when  to  the  minor  lin- 
guistic changes  are  added  the  numerous  improvements  in  phrase- 
ology,  the  more  correct  readings  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  an- 
cient authorities  and  the  BibliQal  scholarship  of  later  generations, 
and  the  exclusion  of  unwarranted  passages  and  clauses  and  words 
^rom  the  text,  the  completion  and  final  publication  of  the  Canterbury 
revision  of  the  King  James  Bible  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
literary  or  religious  event  of  our  time. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Great  Britain. — Mr.  Mundeila*s  Successor. — ^The  defeat  of  the  budget 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  re^ignation  will  have  some  effect  upon  the  educational 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Mundella  has  been  succeeded  as  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  council  on  education  by  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope.  The  latter 
has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  a  dignity  which  the  limes  attributes  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  education.  When  we  recall  the  enthusiasm,  energy,  and 
tireless  activity  of  Mr.  Mundella,  when  we  remember  how  deeply  he  im- 
pressed himself  upon  every  part  of  the  system  that  he  fostered  and  guided, 
how  bold  and  skillful  he  was  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  office, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  here  change  means  loss. 

Interrupted  Measures. — Several  educational  measures  that  were  pending 
under  the  late  government  are  lost  for  the  present  Among  these  is  the 
bill  concerning  intermediate  education  in  Wales.  In  this  connection  the 
term  intermediate  includes  all  education  between  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  university,  and  the  bill  proposed  nothing  less  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  by  a  country  rate  and  a  treasury 
grant.  The  bill  was  indeed  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  English  edu- 
cation, as  it  was  the  first  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  government  that 
middle  class  education  cannot  be  left  to  private  effort.  In  Wales,  as  in 
many  parts  of  England,  there  are  virtually  no  middle  and  high  schools  and 
no  machinery  for  creating  them,  and  apparently  there  never  will  be,  unless 
the  state  takes  hold  of  the  matter.  The  principle  once  established,  its 
application  is  not  likely  to  be  limited  to  Wales. 

A  second  and  important  measure  that  was  interrupted  by  the  crisis  was' 
that  for  associating  the  elementary  teachers  with  the  older  universities. 
Upon  this  scheme  Mr.  Mundella  had  expended  much  effort,  and  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress  whereby  the  most  promising  students  of  the  training 
colleges  were  to  be  admitted  for  their  last  year,  or  two  years,  as  Oxford 
students.  These  negotiations  will  be  retarded,  but  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be 
suspended  by  the  change  in  the  ministry. 

Special  1  raining. — ^While  there  is  on  the  one  hand  increasing  recognition 
of  the  need  of  bringing  the  best  scholastic  influences  to  bear  upon  the 
teachers  of  the  future,  on  the  other  the  importance  of  special  training  for 
the  work  of  teaching  is  more  and  more  clearly  perceived.  Next  term  a 
house  to  be  used  as  a  hall  of  residence  for  women  who  intend  to  enter  the 
profession  of  teaching  will  be  opened  at  Cambridge,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Hughes.  The  design  of  the  promoters  is  to  give  women  of  university 
education  and  others  a  more  technical  training  for  the  teaching  profession 
than  is  afforded  at  existing  institutions  at  either  university.  Finsbury 
Training  College  (City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute)  has  just  sent  out 
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eight  trained  students.     Of  these  five  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  (four 
being  honor  men)  and  two  are  reading  for  a  London  degree. 

ExUnsian  of  University  Education, — The  movement  for  the  extension  of 
university  education  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  recently 
developed  in  England.  It  is  a  practical  acknowledgment  that  the  mission 
of  the  universities  is  to  give  light  to  all  that  are  in  darkness,  a  much  nobler 
mission  than  the  enlightenment  of  a  favored  class  merely.  Cambridge  has 
been  particularly  active  in  this  work.  During  the  last  ten  years,  under  the 
superintendence  of  its  local  lecture  syndicate,  600  courses  of  lectures  have 
been  delivered  \  60,000  attendances  at  entire  courses  of  lectures  have  been 
registered,  while  37,000  attendances  have  been  made  at  classes  for  more 
detailed  work,  following  or  preceding  the  lectures ;  8,800  persons  in  seven 
years  have  done  paper  work  at  home  between  the  lectures  ;  and  9,000  have 
been  examined  by  university  examiners.  This  is  a  result  not  of  endow- 
ment, but  of  voluntary  effort,  in  which  university  lecturers,  trade  societies, 
and  the  friends  of  education  generally  have  been  united.  The  work  has 
not  been  carried  on  simply  where  the  demand  existed,  but  by  dint  of  ex- 
cellent organization  and  great  perseverance  on  the  part  of  those  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  endeavor,  excellent  results  have  been  accomplished  in 
localities  which  at  first  manifested  no  desire  for  improvement,  and  in  which 
funds  were  raised  with  extreme  difficulty.  During  the  ten  years  the  amount 
paid  by  different  localities  for  lectures  and  examinations  has  been  between 
;f25,ooo  and  ;£'3o,ooo,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  room  and  manage- 
ment These  results  do  not  include  the  share  taken  by  Cambridge  in  the 
London  association  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching,  whose  operr  • 
dons  are  superintended  by  a  joint  board  appointed  by  the  three  universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London. 

The  work  of  the  lecturers  in  stirring  up  intellectual  life  is  illustrated  by 
what  resulted  from  a  course  on  the  body  and  health,  recently  delivered  at 
Cramlington,  a  Northumbrian  mining  village.  Two  miners  at  Backworth 
attended  the  lectures,  walking  a  distance  of  four  to  five  miles  after  their 
day's  work  to  gain  this  advantage.  Finding  other  miners  in  their  village 
desirous  of  information,  but  unable  to  attend  at  such  a  distance,  these  two 
enthusiasts  formed  a  class  at  Backworth  on  the  night  following  a  lecture  at 
Cramlington,  reproducing  the  same  from  their  own  notes  as  well  as  they 
could.  They  also  purchased  some  simple  chemical  apparatus,  and  repeated 
as  far  as  possible  the  experiments  made  at  the  lecture.  Subsequent  exam- 
ination by  the  university  lecturer  showed  that  the  band  of  miners  had  attained 
sound  knowledge  of  what  they  had  attempted. 

University  Notes. — ^The  report  of  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos, 
just  issued,  is  exceedingly  flattering  to  Newnham  College  ;  one  of  the  ladies 
of  this  foundation  was  ranked  with  the  twenty-fourth  wrangler,  and  another 
with  the  last 

Professor  Huxley's  name  appears  in  the  list  of  "  distinguished  visitors  " 
who  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D,  C.  L.  from  Oxford  at  the  recent 
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commemoration.  The  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Marine  Biological 
Observatory  promises  success.  The  war  office  has  offered  a  site  for  the 
observatory  at  Plymouth,  and  the  society  has  already  secured  ;f8,ooo 
toward  the  building. 

France. — Official  Report  of  the  Action  with  Reference  to  Musical  Instruction 
in  the  Public  Schools, — The  recent  musical  convention  in  New  York  and  the 
discussion  before  that  body  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  art  through 
the  agency  of  the  public  schools,  gives  interest  to  a  report  just  received 
from  Paris.  The  document  is  the  official  statement  of  measures  taken  in 
France  for  securing  the  end  above  mentioned.  It  comprises  about  200 
pages,  of  which  only  the  briefest  r^sum^  can  be  given  here.  In  1879-80 
Jules  Ferry,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  requested  several 
gentlemen  whose  knowledge  of  music  and  zeal  for  the  spread  of  such 
knowledge  gave  weight  to  their  opinions,  to  lay  before  him  their  views  upon 
the  subject  of  musical  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  In  accordance 
with  the  request  eight  reports  were  presented  to  the  minister,  which  are 
included  in  the  volume  under  consideration. 

The  writers  are  agreed  in  regarding  Germany  as  the  country  that  presents 
the  highest  ideal  of  musical  development.  One  of  the  number,  M.  Bour 
gault-Ducoudray,  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  this  superiority  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Luther.  "  If  I  were  asked,"  he  says,  "  why  Germany  is  essentially 
a  *  choral  *  nation,  I  would  reply,  because  she  had  a  Luther."  "  Luther," 
he  continues,  "  who  was  not  only  a  religious  reformer,  but  a  poet  and  a 
musician,  perceived  more  clearly  than  any  one  else  since  the  ancients,  the 
high  destination  of  this  art.  .  .  .  Luther,  in  replacing  the  Latin  by 
the  German  language,  and  Greek  chants  by  the  religious  song  or  chorus, 
created  the  *  music  for  all.'  .  .  .  From  the  notion  universally  accepted, 
that  art  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  *  veritable  sun,'  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in 
Germany  the  grand  philosophers,  the  great  artists,  the  poets  and  the  mu- 
sicians have  exerted  an  influence  not  alone,  as  in  France,  upon  a  limited 
class,  but  upon  the  entire  nation,  and  as  their  sphere  of  action  has  been 
more  extended  they  have  been  less  subject  than  their  French  compeers  to 
the  caprices  of  fashion."  By  such  comparisons  the  writer  endeavors  to 
bring  about  the  action  that  will  make  music  in  France  what  it  is  in  Ger 
many,  a  national  characteristic. 

The  mission  of  Handel  in  England  and  of  Lowell  Mason  in  the  United 
States  have  not  been  overlooked  in  these  reports.  With  reference  to  the 
latter,  Albert  Dupaigne,  inspector  of  primary  instruction  for  the  Seine,  says  : 
"Examples  are  not  wanting  of  collections  of  school  songs,  published  by 
public  authorities ;  under  this  head  I  would  mention  as  a  model  in  all 
respects  the  collection  of  four  music  readers,  due  to  the  eminent  superin- 
tendent of  music  in  the  United  States,  L.  W.  Mason,  a  collection  which  is 
the  property  of  the  city  of  Boston." 

In  the  papers  under  consideration,  various  opinions  are  expressed  as  to 
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the  course  and  methods  ol  musical  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  The 
writers  are  agreed  that  all  normal  students  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  art,  and  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  should  be  made  an  obligatory  branch 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Gustave  Chouquet  would  have  all  pupils  in- 
structed in  the  theory  of  music.  "The  theory,"  he  says,  "addressing 
only  the  mind  and  requiring  only  the  eyes,  may  be  mastered  by  all  persons 
of  ordinary  intelligence.  The  practice,  on  the  contrary,  demands  special 
faculties,  an  ear  happily  formed  for  the  perception  of  musical  notes,  a  just 
voice,  fingers  flexible  and  adapted  to  this  or  that  instrument,  and  in  fine 
a  memory  of  a  particular  nature.  ...  It  seems  to  me  useless  and 
harmful  to  encumber  the  classes  with  children  who  have  neither  the  musical 
ear  nor  a  good  voice.'*  The  other  writers  would  have  practice  precede 
theory,  and  the  latter  presented  little  by  little,  deferring  the  actual  study  of 
theory  until  about  the  sixth  school  year.  Systems  of  notation  are  discussed 
particularly  by  Amand  Chev^,  professor  of  singing  in  the  superior  normal 
school.  He  presents  a  full  exposition  of  the  method  of  Galin-Paris-Chev^, 
in  which  the  numerical  notation  is  employed,  comparing  it,  step  by  step, 
with  the  ancient  method.  In  his  judgment  the  former  has  great  advantage 
over  the  latter. 

After  these  reports  had  been  submitted  and  duly  considered,  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  Paul  Bert,  who  had  succeeded  Jules  Ferry,  appointed 
a  commission  to  elaborate  a  system  of  musical  instruction  for  the  normal 
and  primary  schools.  The  commission  began  its  session  November,  i88;5, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Sogerotte,  under-secretary  of  state.  The  sub- 
jects of  its  consideration  were  grouped  under  two  heads, — First :  Special 
instruction,  methods  and  programmes  ;  Second  :  The  means  and  proceed- 
ings calculated  to  excite  and  diffuse  a  taste  for  music  among  the  people, 
choice  of  melodies,  and  songs  to  be  recommended.  The  second  topic  was 
referred  to  a  sub  commission.  As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the  commission, 
two  reports  were  presented  to  the  minister.  The  first  discussed  the  general 
reasons  for  making  music  an  obligatory  study  and  the  means  for  accom- 
plishing the  ends  proposed,  and  set  forth  a  graded  course  of  instruction  for 
the  normal  and  primary  schools.  The  second  report  was  that  of  the  sub- 
commission,  an  interesting  document,  full  of  suggestion  for  those  who  have 
the  musical  development  of  pupils  in  their  charge.  Reform  in  respect  to 
music  must  begin,  the  report  affirms,  in  the  normal  schools  for  training  pri- 
mary teachers,  and  success  here  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  of  profes- 
sors. These  professors,  it  is  urged,  should  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  and 
provided  with  the  same  salary  and  all  other  material  advantages  as  other 
professors.  The  question  of  instrumental  accompaniment  occupied  the 
commission  for  a  long  time.  In  fine,  they  agree  in  preferring  the  piano  to 
the  harmonium,  and  demand  that  in  every  normal  school  there  shall  be  "  at 
least  one  good  piano,  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  professor  and  to  the 
scholars."  They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States,  in  all 
important  cities,  every  primary  school  has  a  piano,  and  adds,  "  We  do  not 
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despair  of  seeing  the  same  ere  long  in  Paris  and  several  other  cities  of 
France."  Recognizing  the  importance  of  giving  the  pupils  of  the  normal 
school  a  knowledge  of  other  compositions  than  those  which  they  are  them- 
selves able  to  execute,  the  commission  insist  that  the  history  of  music  be 
made  a  feature  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
same  rank  as  the  history  of  poetry,  oratory,  painting,  and  other  fine  arts. 

As  a  practical  means  of  aiding  in  this  part  of  the  work,  they  advise  that 
the  pupils  of  the  normal  schools  be  permitted  to  attend  the  concerts  of 
classical  music,  for  which  public  provision  is  made  in  Paris  and  some  other 
cities,  and  that  the  subventions  allowed  the  societies  organizing  these  con- 
certs, shall  be  conditioned  upon  such  privilege  being  accorded  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  future. 

As  expressed  in  the  report,  the  hardest  task  assigned  to  the  sub-commis- 
sion was  the  selection  of  songs  and  music  suitable  to  be  performed  in  the 
primary  schools.  Indeed,  after  several  sessions  devoted  to  the  subject, 
they  confess  their  inability  to  do  more  at  present  than  suggest  provisional 
lists  of  compositions.  In  discussing  this  topic,  the  commissioners  discrim- 
inate very  carefully  between  the  requirements  and  the  possibilities  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  instruction.  Their  views  as  to  the  ends  to  be  attained 
in  the  primary  schools  are  well  worth  repeating.  As  a  chief  requisite  they 
note  simplicity,  which  does  not  exclude  what  is  grand  nor  that  perfection  of 
execution  which  is  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  a  fine  work.  Moreover, 
since  musical  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  must  be  given  to  all  the 
pupils  simultaneously,  the  selections  must  be  essentially  choral.  Time 
cannot  be  taken,  as  in  the  secondary  schools,  to  repeat  a  difficult  passage  a 
hundred  times,  but  only  to  secure  correct  pitch,  pure  tone,  and  true  expres- 
sion To  accomplish  all  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  with  pupils  who 
are  only  exercised  a  few  hours  each  week,  it  is  necessary  to  select  for  prac- 
tice, works  that  present  no  peculiar  technical  difficulties.  These  are  the 
conditions  that  the  commission  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  mind  in  making 
the  selection  of  works  recommended  by  them  to  the  minister.  They  point 
out  one  grave  difficulty  which  they  have  encountered  in  making  the  selec- 
tion. That  is,  the  law  of  literary  and  artistic  ownership.  In  the  existing 
state  of  things  it  is,  they  say,  impossible  without  great  expense  to  publish 
a  collection  of  melodies  consecrated  by  popular  favor  or  the  approval  of 
masters.  Hence,  selections  for  the  use  of  French  schools  must  be  drawn 
largely  from  foreign  sources,  a  practice  not  conducive  to  the  development 
of  national  music. 

As  a  practical  outcome  of  the  preliminary  inquiries  and  reports  here 
briefly  reviewed,  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction  adopted  a  graded 
program  of  musical  instruction  for  the  infant,  primary  and  normal  schools, 
that  was  officially  published  July  23,  1883. 

Commercial  Schools, — The  expenditure  of  money  and  of  effort  that 
has  been  lavished  upon  technical  schools  in  France  during  the  years 
of  the  republic  has  not  passed  unnoticed  in  these  pages.     Recently  the 
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commercial  side  of  industrial  training  has  been  much  agitated  in  that  coun- 
try, and  the  condition  of  the  existing  commercial  schools  very  clearly  set 
forth.  In  the  light  of  the  information  we  appear  to  be  very  deficient  in 
provision  for  this  purpose. 

Commercial  education,  properly  so  called,  is  the  function  of  eight  institu- 
tions in  France.     The  commercial  school  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce 
represents  the  primary  grade ;  the  superior  schools  of  commerce  in  Paris, 
Lyon,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  and  Havre  the  secondary  grade,  and 
the  school  of  high  commercial  studies  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  advanced  grade ;  scholars  enter  upon  the  primary  course  at  about  13 
years  of  age,  and  upon  the  secondary  at  15  ;  the  lowest  age  for  admission  to 
the  advanced  course  is  16  years.     Some  of  the  schools  are  for  day  scholars 
only,  others  have  a  boarding  department.     The  expenses  are  borne  by  tui- 
tion fees,  by  appropriations  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  by  muni- 
cipal and  state  funds.    The  tuition  fee  varies  in  the  different  schools.     In 
the  school  of  Bordeaux,  thanks  to  the  liberal  endowment  and  subventions, 
the  annual  fee  is  but  200  francs  (about  $38).     In  the  secondary  school  of 
Paris  it  is,  for  day  scholars,  1,000  francs  (about  $190)  ;  for  boarders,  2,000 
francs  (or  about  $380^     The  superior  school  of  Paris  is. housed  in  a  fine 
building,  erected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  cost  of  2,000,000  francs. 
The  course  of  study  occupies  two  years.      The  annual  tuition  fee  for  day 
scholars  is  1,000  francs,  to  which  must  be  added  300  francs  for  extras. 
The  annual  fee  for  boarders  is  2,800  francs.     In  the  spring  term  the  school 
numbered  120  scholars ;  viz,  40  boarders  and  180  day  scholars  ,  and  of 
the  entire  number  107  were  French.     The  annual  expenses  of  the  school 
amount  to  350,000  francs.     These  commercial  schools  are  subject  to  visita- 
tion by  the  general  inspector  of  technical  education,  who  has  recently  re- 
ported that  they  are  accomplishing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  end  for 
which  they  were  founded.     All  the  young  men  who  pass  through  them  are 
innned lately  wanted  for  excellent  positions  in  banks  and  mercantile  houses, 
and  render  important  service  in  the  development  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  France.     Notwithstanding  the  good  report  of  these  schools,  and  the 
repute  in  which  their  graduates  are  held,  complaint  is  made  on  account  of 
the  small  number  of  young  men  who  are  attracted  to  the  commercial  train- 
ing.   This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  course  of  study  has  no  recogni- 
tion in  the  university  and  do  not  secure  an  official  diploma ;  /'.  ^.,  a  diploma 
that  carries  especial  advantage  either  with  reference  to  shortening  the  term 
of  military  service  or  gaining  admission  to  an  official  career.     It  is  strongly 
urged  that  official  sanction  should  be  given  to  the  diplomas,  and  that  the 
subvention  allowed  by  government  to  this  class  of  schools,  which  is  now 
about  $300,000  per  annum,  should  be  increased. 

Prussia. —  University  of  Berlin, — The  latest  calender  of  the  university  of 
Berlin  gives  4,465  as  the  total  number  of  matriculated  students,  and  1,205 
as  the  number  of  matriculated  "  hearers."    Of  the  whole  number,  1,856  are 
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students  of  philosophy,  1,072  of  medicine,  937  of  law,  and  600  of  theolog)\ 
America  furnishes  89  of  the  students,  and  Great  Britain  11.  The  University 
will  celebrate  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  the  coming  fall. 
For  some  years  past  complaint  has  been  made  of  a  superabundance  of 
law  students  in  the  Russian  universities,  and  much  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  candidates  in  1883,  when  there 
were  only  674  as  compared  with  709  the  previous  year.  In  1884,  however, 
the  number  seeking  admission  to  the  law  courses  increased,  the  total  being 
1,340,  of  whom  585  successfully  passed  the  examination. 

Switzerland. — From  statistics  recently  published,  it  appears  that  the 
German  language  is  spoken  by  2,030,792  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  or 
about  71.4  per  cent.,  according  to  the  census  of  1880;  French  by  608,007, 
or  21.4  per  cnt.j  Italian  by  161,923  inhabitants,  and  the  Romanic  language 

by  38,705. 

The  examinations  for  recruits,  to  which  all  young  men  19  years  of  age 
must  submit,  have  given  rise  to  an  interesting  observation.  The  written 
exercises  of  those  who  use  the  French  language  are  found  to  be  inferior  to 
those  of  the  candidates  who  use  the  German.  This  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  French  orthography.  The  German  orthogra- 
phy is  so  easy  that  the  time  usually  lost  in  the  endeavor  to  master  the  mys- 
teries of  spelling  in  the  case  of  French  is  devoted  to  composition,  analysis, 
and  other  exercises  of  true  intellectual  value. 
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Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Edncation. 


BY 


JOSEPH  PAYNE, 

Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  In  the  Collese 

of  Preceptors,  London. 

WITH  AK  niTRODUCTION  BT 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  QUICK,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridgre, 

Author  of  ^^  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers/^ 
1  VoL    8vo.    420  Pagres       .       .       .       Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  containing  all  of  the  Englis^h  edition,  with 
two  additional  lectures  on  Froebel  and  Festalozzi.  Thus  it  is  more  complete  than  the 
English  edition,  of  which  it  is  an  exact  copy  in  size  and  type ;  and  contains  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  found  in  any  other  edition. 

This  is  the  edition  used  by  the  Normal  School  principals,  and  the  teachers  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Washington,  and  many  other 
cities. 

From  X.  "njUfTOK,  Prinelpnl  nf  the  Nortnal  School,  Botton,  MasB,  —  ** Theae  lectures 
are  among  the  best  writings  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language." 

From  Col,  F,  U\  FARKFR,  Principal  of  the  Cooh  Counfy  Normal  School,  Chicago.— 

**  I  afivise  every  teacher  to  buy  and  study  Payne's  Lectures;  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  the 
book." 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOW, 


wriH 


Special  Reference  to  the  Theory  of  Education. 

A  TEZTBOOS  FOS  COLLSaSS,  HOBKAL  SCHOOLS, 
and  all  classes  of  Teachers. 

By  J^^lMES  sully,  ^.M. 

Examiner  for  the  Moral  Science  Tripos  In  the  University  of  Cambrldffet 

Enflrland,  etc.  etc. 

Crown  8vo.    712  Pa^es.    Cloth      .       .       Price,  $3.00. 

^^  A  bools  that  has  been  long  wanted  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
teaching  and  desire  to  master  its  principles.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  human  mind,  of  independent  merit  as  representing  the  latest  and  best 
work  of  all  schools  of  psychological  inquiry.  But  of  equal  importance,  and  what 
will  be  prized  as  a  new  and  most  desirable  feature  of  a  work  on  mental  science,  Is  the 
educational  applications  that  are  made  throughout  In  separate  text  and  type,  so  that, 
\iith  the  explication  of  mental  phenomena,  there  comes  at  once  the  application  to  the 
art  of  education.^' 


The  Free  School  System  of  the  United  States. 

By  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  Seo.  of  the  Nat.  Education  League,  England. 

8vo,  doth,  809  pp,     Price,  $1,7S. 

Tlio  aim  of  this  book  is  to  supply  for  inquirers  the  means  of  insight  into  the  operation  of  the 
American  System  of  Elementary  Is^aucation.  The  btatistics  and  other  iufonnation  nave  l>vcn  very 
carefully  compiled. 

CONTENTS. 

I.    Nat.  Gov»t  and  Education.  vi.   Compulsory  Laws. 

n.    School  Districts.  vn.   Reugion  and  Morals. 

ni.   Supervision.  vm.   Training  for  Teachers. 

IT.   Theort  of  Free  Schools.  ix.   Examinations. 

T.   Enrolment  and  Attendance.  x.   Grading. 

XI.   Courses  of  Study,  etc.  etc. 


LAURA  BEIDQMAIT. 


THE  LIFE 

OF 

The  Oareer  of  tliis  Bemarkable  Deaf,  Dnmb,  and  Blind  Oirl,  of  Boston, 
and  how  she  was  Ednoated,  told  by  her  Teacher, 

>^RS.    MARY    SWIKT    LANISON, 

'With  an  Able  and  very  Valuable  Introduction  by  Prof.  EDWABDS 
S.  PARK,  D.D.,  of  Andover  Theologrical  Seminary. 

One  vol.    8vo»    JPriee,  $1,50. 


Laura *8  history  is  a  wonderful  one,  bordering  on  the  miraculous.  Her  education,  her  sayings, 
ber  writiuKs,  have  a  charmed  and  fascinating  interest  for  everybody,  and  Mrs.  Lamson  and  Dr.  Howe 
have  told  the  strange  story  so  that  it  will  please  the  humblest  reader,  as  well  as  the  most  careful  ami 
philosophical  student.  This  work  is  published  in  one  volume  of  (including  Introduction)  over  400 
pages;  large  tyi^,  line  paper,  and  beautiful  bludin?,  with  Heliotype  Portraits  of  Laura  in  chihU 
bood  and  womanhood,  of  Oliver  Caswell,  and  of  Laura's  singular  handwriting  in  Letters  and  Poems. 

"QUIZZISM;  and  its  KEY." 

THE 

HANDY  HANDBOOK  FOR  EVERYBODY. 


fspedally  Voluable  for  Teachers.    Something  New  for  Every  Day.    Six  nundre<l  Interesting  Queries 
and  Answers.    Capital  Companion  for  the  Home  Circle.    A  Valuable  Aid  in  Oral  TcacTilng. 
Beady  Help  Over  Hard  Places.    A  Well  Full  of  Sweet  Waters.    Quick  Answers  to  Puzzling 
Questions.    A  Sure  Cure  for  Dull  Pupils.    Unequaled  for  General  Exercibes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  goo<l  words  spoken  of  this  new  work  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  A.  P.  Southwick. 
Teachers  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  Daily  Helps  in  the  schoolroom. 

234  pp,    12mo,  with  index.    Price,  $1,00. 

A  Graduating  System  for  Country  Schools. 

By  ALEXANDER   L.   WADE, 

Twenty  7cart  a  Teacher  and  Superintendent  of  Schools.    With  an  Introduction  by 
Rev.  J.  R.  THOMPSON,  West  Virginia  University. 

C03(TZKT8.— I.  Needs  of  our  Country  Schools,  and  alms  of  the  Graduating  System,  n.  The  Sys. 
tem  for  Country  Schools  defined,  ill.  Its  applicaiion  to  Primary  Schools,  iv.  Fumisbmentd 
of  Scholrooms  and  grounds,  v.  The  Library,  Newspaper,  and  Dictionary,  vi.  Examinations 
and  Course  of  Study,  vn.  Attendanne.  viii.  First  Lessons  in  Common  Branches.  IX.  Writ- 
\ng.  X.  MatMlnwlng.  Zl.  Letter-writing,  Bookkeeping.  Xll.  School  Government.  Xlll.  Indus- 
femd  Edocatloii.  Xiv.  Supervision,   zv.  Education  Abroad,   zvi.  Money,  Weights,  Measures,  etc. 

8vo,  450  pp»    Heavy  paper,  $1,50, 


JUST    ISSUED. 


COMKNIXJS: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

By  S.  S.   I^ATJRIE,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

(Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.) 

240  paflres.   12mo,   Cloth.    Price.  $1.00. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT. 

*^  This  book  Is  the  most  complete  —  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  complete — account 
of  Comenius  and  his  works  that  exists  In  any  language/^  —  Pro/eMor  Laurie^  in  his 
Preface. 

*^  Had  the  realistic  education  of  Ratich  and  Comenius  been  preached  a  little 
earlier,  or  had  Protestant  nations  welcomed  it  with  greater  unanimity,  the  new  reli- 
gion might  have  framed  for  itself  a  new  course  of  Instruction,  which,  leading  to  far 
richer  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  language,  would  have  advanced 
by  a  hundred  years  the  intelligence  of  modem  Europe." — Professor  Browning^  in  his 
History  of  Educational  Theories. 

^^  Before  Comenius  no  one  had  brought  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  to  bear  practl* 
cally  on  the  subject  of  education.  Comenius  was  at  once  a  philosopher  who  had 
learnt  of  Bacon,  and  a  schoolmaster  who  had  earned  his  livelihood  by  leaching  the 
rudiments.'* — B.  H  Quick^  in  his  Educational  Reformers. 

^^  Let  us  stop  a  moment  before  the  author  of  the  Janua  Linguarum,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Basedows  and  Pestalozzis,  before  the  initiator  of  the  intuitive  method  — 
Comenius." — Gabriel  Compayre,  in  his  Critical  Hiatory  of  Education  in  France. 

*' Comenius,  —  the  Galileo  of  education." — The  Historian,  Mchelet. 

TALKS  WITH  MY  BOYS. 

By  TV^M.  A.   MOW^RY,  Ph.D. 

Managing  Editor  Journal  of  Education ;  for  Twenty  Tears  Senior  Principal  of  Enffli$k 

and  Classical  School^  Providence^  B.  I.;  author  of  various  works^ 

Historical^  Genealogical^  Educational^  etc. 

Cloth.  260  pages.  Price,  75c    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

This  book  is  a  growth  from  actual  experience  in  the  schoolroom.  It  contains 
txDenty-Jlve  *^  Talks,'^  which  were  given  from  time  to  time  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
boys  of  the  author's  school  during  the  last  few  years.  They  comprise  such  topics  aa 
the  following :  ^^Concentration  of  Mind'^;  ^^Concentration:  How  to  acquire  it'*; 
*'DoM  and  Boys";  ^^ Elements  of  Success";  ''Black  the  Heels  of  Your  Boots**; 
**  A  Purpose  m  Life";  "The  Death  of  President  Garfield";  "The  Fall  of  Bidl- 
mond";  "  Wendell  Phillips :  the  Lesson  of  His  Liie";  "What  the  WaterfaUs  Said 
to  Me,"  etc.  etc. 

The  book  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  finely 
printed,  well  bound,  and  in  all  respects  is  an  attractive  book  for  young  or  old. 


POBTS  U. 

Poets,"  etc 

Contents:  Early  anu 
Cullen  Bryant;  'John  Cj* 
Lon^ellow;  Edgar  Allan  1^^ 
Whitman ;  Bayard  Taylor ;  The 

This  new  book,  which  is  a  compau. 
discriminating,  and  comprehensive  surv«.. 

VICTORIAN  POSTS.    By  Edmund  Cla. 

in  margin,  and  full  Analytical  Index.    Eighth  ^ 

The  leading  poets  included  in  Mr.  Stedman's  survey .. 
ings,  Hood,  Arnold,  "  Barry  Cornwall,"  Buchanan,  Morris, 
also  embraces  very  fully  the  minor  poets  and  schools  of  the  pw 

▲iCOHO  MT  BOOKS.    By  James  Russell  Lowell.     Firsi 

top,  $2X>0. 

Contents :  Dryden ;  Witchcraft ;  Shakespeare ;  Lessing ;  New  England  Th 
Ago ;  Rousseau  and  the  Sentimentalists. 

▲MONO  MT  BOOKS.    By  James  Russell  Lowell.    Second  Scries.    i2mo,  g. 

top,  $2.00. 

Contents:  Dante;  Spenser;  Wordsworth;  Milton;  Keats. 


STXTDT  WniDOWS.    By  James  Russell  Lowell.    i2mo,  gilt  top,  I2.00. 

Contents :  My  Garden  Acquaintance ;  A  Good  Word  for  Winter ;  On  a  Certain  Conde- 
scension in  Foreigners ;  A  Great  Public  Character  (Hon.  Josiah  Quincy) ;  Carlyle ;  Abrar 
ham  Lincoln ;  Tne  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Gates  Percival ;  Thoreau ;  Swinburne's 
Tragedies ;  Chaucer ;  Library  of  Old  Authors ;  Emerson  the  Lecturer ;  Pope. 

BS8AT8  AND  BXTVISWS.    By  E.  P.  Whiffle.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo,  gilt  top,  I3.00, 

Contents  of  Vol,  /.;  Macaulay;  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America;  Talfourd;  Words; 
James's  Novels;  Sydnev  Smith;  Daniel  Webster;  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans; 
Wordsworth;  B^on;  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  South's  Sermons ; 
Coleridge  as  a  Philosophical  Critic. 

Contents  of  Vot,  //.  .*  Old  Enslish  Dramatists ;  Romance  of  Rascality ;  The  Croakers  of 
Society  and  Literature ;  Britisn  Critics ;  Rufus  Choate ;  Prescott's  Histories ;  Prescott's 
Conquest  of  Peru ;  Shakespeare's  Critics ;  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan ;  Henry  Fielding ; 
Dana's  Poems  and  Prose  Writings ;  Appendix. 

THB   LITERATURB  OF   THB  AOB  OF  BUZABBTH    By  E.  P.  Whipple. 

down  Svo,  gilt  top,  |i.^. 

Contents :  Characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  Literature ;  Marlowe ;  Shakespeare ;  Ben 
Jonson ;  Minor  Eliaabethan  Dramatists, — Heywood,  Middleton,  Marston,  Dekker,  Web- 
ster, Chapman,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  Massinger ;  Ford ;  Spenser ;  Minor  Elizabethan 
Poets, — Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher;  Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Donne,  Davies,  liall, 
Wotton,  Herbert,  Sidney  and  Raleigh ;  Bacon ;  Hooker. 

XJTBRATX7RB  AND  ZJFB.    By  E.  P.  Whipple.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Contents :  Authors  in  their  Relations  to  Life ;  Novels  and  Novelists ;  Charles  Dickens ; 
Wit  and  Humor ;  The  Ludicrous  Side  of  Life ;  Genius ;  Intellectual  Health  and  Disease ; 
Use  and  Misuse  of  Words ;  Wordsworth ;  Bryant ;  Stupid  Conservatism  and  Malignant 
Reform. 

CRITZCAL  AND  BOSCBLLANBOUS  BS8 ATS.   By  Thomas  Carlyle.    With 

a  new  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  a  copious  Index.    2  vols,  umo,  $3. 5a 

This  is  the  best  American  edition  of  Garlic's  essays,  which  rank  among  the  best  in 
English  or  any  other  literature.  The  Critical  Essays  include  articles  on  Richter  Werner, 
Goethe,  Bums,  Hevne,  Voltaire,  Novalis,  Schiller,  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  Johnson,  Diderot, 
Mirabeau,  Scott,  Vamhagen,  von  Ense. 

^^^  For  saU  by  all  Bocksilltrs.  Sent  by  mail^  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  iht  price 
by  the  publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston  and  New   York. 
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Jane  Andrevr's  Books. 


TEN 


BOYS  WHO  LIVED  on  the  ROAD  FROM  LONG  AGO  TO  NOW. 

Cloth,  twenty  illnatratloni.    Price,  80  ets*  let.    Introdacing  the  Series  of 


Kabla,  the  Aryan  Boy,  who  came  down  to  the 
plains  of  the  Indus. 

Darios,  the  Persian  Boy,who  knew  about  Zoroas- 
ter. 

Oleon,  the  Greek  Boy,  who  ran  at  the  Olympic 
Games. 

Horatlns,  the  Roman  Boy,  whose  ancestor  kept 
the  bridge  so  well. 

Wnlf  the  Hazon  Boy,who  helped  to  make  England. 


Gilbert,  the  Page,  who  will  one  day  become  a 

knight. 
Roger,  the  English  Lad,  who  longed  to  sail  the 

f  panlsh  Main. 
Esekiel  Fuller,  the  Puritan  Boy 
Jonathan  Dawson,  the  Yankee  Boy. 
rrank  Wilson,  the  Hoy  PoetSof  1886. 


And  glTlng  much  entertaining  and  InstrnotlTe  reading  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  differ- 
ent natloni*  from  the  Aryan  age  to  now. 
The  following  unqnalifled  commendation  from  the  pen  of  the  Quaker  will  be  read  with  interest  : 

AUBSBUBT,  11th  mo,  S2, 1886. 
I  hare  been  reaiing  the  new  book  by  James  Andrews,  '*  Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on  the  Road  from 
Long  Ago  to  Now."  which  you  haTCJust  published,  and  cannot  forbear  saying  that  in  all  myao- 
qualntaooe  with  JuTenile  Literature,  I  know  of  nothing  In  many  respects  equal  to  this  remarkable 
book,  which  contAir  s  in  its  small  compass  the  concentrated  kaowledgs  of  VAUt  libraries.  It  is  the  ad- 
mirably told  story  of  the  past  centuries  of  the  world's  progress;  and  the  amount  of  study  and  labor 
required  in  the  preparation  {seems  almost  appallng  to  contemplate.  One  is  struck  with  the  peculiar 
excellence  In  its  style,  clear,  ea^y,  graceful  and  picturesque,  which  a  child  cannot  fail  to  comprehend 
and  in  which  children  of  a  **  larger  growth  '*  will  And  an  Irresistible  charm.  That  It  will  proTO  a 
favorite  with  old  and  young  I  hare  no  doubt  It  seems  t»  me  th%t  nothing  could  be  more  enjoyable 
to  the  boy  of  our  period  than  the  story  of  how  the  boys  of  all  the  ages  llTod  and  acted. 

Tours  truly,  JoHif  G.  Whittibb. 


Oriiril  K«l^^l«  §Uiten  who  llye  oh  the 
\r  V  r  N  r<>und  ball  Chat  lloata  Ih  the  air. 
IILb  f  kll  Il>u0trate«l.  Library  edition  HO 
eents  net;  Hchool  edition,  RO  cents  net. 

Typical  of  seven  races  ;  and  the  author's  Idea 
la  to  portray  how  these  *•  little  women  "  live  in 
dlTerne  parts  of  the  world,  how  the  products  of 
one  country  are  brought  to  another,  their  man- 
ners, customs,  eto.  The  story  or  rather  ierie*  of 
fltori«t,  is  charmingly  t'>ld ;  and  many  strange 
haraotors  are  introduced. 


Apiipy  little  listen  prove  their  8l§ter- 

0  [■  f  [■  1 1  Library  edition,  80 ets.  net ;  school 
edition.  60  ets.  net. 

This  may  be  considered  a  sequel  to  the  Seven 
Little  Bistors,  In  which  the  nationalities  are  again 
tmken  up,  and  the  peculiarities  of  each,  in  rela- 
tion to  its  ehildhood,  are  naturally  and  plesslngly 
given. 

The  attractions  are  such  as  oannot  fall  to  Im- 
press noon  the  Juvenile  mind,  with  a  permanent 
result,  the  information  sought  to  be  Imparted. 


The  above  books  have  no  saperiorB. 

pie  copies  of  these  books  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  prl je.    dend  for  our  Of 
•  Books,  Speakers,  and  School  Publications, 

CiEE  and  SHBPikrCD,  Pul>liisilierfii,  Bostoz 


GOHPAYRE'S  HISTORY  OF  PEDA60C 

Translated  by  "W.  H.  PATNE, 

Professor  of  the  Scietice  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan^  ^ 

an  introduction,  notes,  references,  and  an  index.    [Ready  February  i.] 

It  will  supply  the  neel  of  a  t-datise  In  Baglish  oi  the  Hhtory  ot  Pedagogy,  brief  euo 
readily  mastored,  and  full  enough  to  be  intorssting  and  fruitful,— a  need  th«t  has  long  b> 
nliofi  and  deplored  by  the  leading  teachers  of  the  country. 

Loadoi  Jonmal  ol  Edieatloa.— We  should  Uke  all  those  who  still  hesitato  as  to 
studying  the  history  of  education,  to  read  RC.  Oomparyr^'s  serious  and  moderato  words  o 
Ject :  wo  feel  th«c  few  would  rise  from  their  consideration  inclined  to  doubs  that  the  practU 
of  to-day  will  do  his  work  all  the  bettor  for  knowing  how,  why,  and  when  it  has  been  d- 
his  tin  e,  and  with  what  results.  •  •  We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  U.  Compayr4*s  bool 
consdmtlouflv  recommend  it  tor  its  natter  and  method  as  one  of  the  tew  available  on  the  1 
history  of  pedagogy. 


TO  BE  PUBU8HKD  SOON  : 

RIGMTER'3  LEVAIA.  RADESTOCK'S  HABIT  AID  EDUC 

RILL'S  SYSTEMS  OF  EDUGATIOI.  ROSMINrS  METHOD  II  EDUCAT 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


3  Trrmont  Place, 
BOSTON. 
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NEW  YORK. 
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EDUCATION  AND    A    PHILOSOPHY   OF  LIFE, 

BY  JOHN   COTTON   DANA,    COLORADO   SPRINGS,  COL. 

Among  the  many  faults  in  our  still  imperfect  courses  of  education 
is  ^the  want  of  definite,  v/ell-considered  instruction  in  the  relations 
which  all  things  bear  to  one  another.     The  multiplicity  of  our  text- 
books discourages  unity  of  thought.     Granting  their  excellence,  it  is 
still  undeniable  that  they  tend  to  make  a  half-taught  specialist  of  a 
child  before  he  has  gained  the  faintest  insight  into  the  unity  and  har- 
mony of  things.     He  learns  facts  in  all  branches  of  study  ;  but  is 
rarely  taught  to  see  the  relations  between  the  facts.     And  again,  of 
how  little  of  the  knowledge  which  the  pupil  acquires  can  it  be  said 
that  he  makes  any  use  in  the  practical  relations  of  life.     Aside  from 
the  very  rudiments  of  his  education,  how  rarely  does  he  look  upon 
his   past  studies  either  as  aids  to  further  acquisition,  or  as  guides  to 
the  regulation  of  his  daily  activities.     The  reason  for  this  is  not  that 
he  is  not  given  knowledge  enough ;  it  is  not  that  he  is  not  taught  a 
trade,  or  a  science,  or  a  language ;  it  is  that  he  is  taught  things  with- 
out   being  taught  their  connection  with  all  other  things.     He  has  a 
brain  well  stored  with  facts,  but  not  a  mind  ready  to  consider  clearly 
and  at  large  the  new  facts  with  which  life  will  confront  him.     The 
facts  of  existence,  that  such  things  are  thus  and  so,  he  may  have  well 
in   hand;  but  the  facts  of  relation,  whose  acquisition  would  in  itself 
go  far  toward  giving  him  that  thinking  power  which  marks  a  man  as 
civilized,  these  he  rarely  has.     An  education  more  practical  is  not 
the  thing  so  much  needed  ;  that  practical  education  which  is  the  ideal 
of  the  modern  business  spirit  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  turning  of  our 
educational  institutions  into  schools  of  money-makers.     Nor  is  an 
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education  more  exclusively  scientific  so  much  the  thing  needed ;  that 
teaching  of  the  sciences  which  is  so  urged  upon  us  by  certain  edu- 
cators, tends,  in  its  present  imperfect  methods,  rather  to  the  making 
of  narrow  pedants  of  men  of  one  idea  than  to  the  fashioning  of  broad 
characters.  No  ;  there  should  run  through  our  system  of  education 
a  connecting  thread,  a  unifying  principle.  The  unifying  principle 
should  make  of  all  the  multifarious  studies  of  our  schools, — often  the 
merely  preparatory  ones, — a  harmonious  whole.  It  should  show 
clearly  wherein  every  study  forms  but  a  branch  in  a  grand  system. 
The  connecting  thread  should  join  together  the  manifold  percep- 
tions,— those  gained  outside  as  well  as  those  gained  inside  the  school- 
room, and  should,  above  all  things,  bind  fast  every  fact  learned  to  the 
supreme  question  of  daily  conduct.  Whatever  other  characteristics 
may  mark  the  perfect  education  of  the  far  future,  we  may  be  sure 
that  this  will  be  a  primary  one,  —  to  show  that  the  learning  of  each 
new  day  tells  the  pupil  somewhat  as  to  the  conduct  befitting  him  as 
a  citizen  of  his  town,  of  his  nation,  and,  above  all  things,  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  echoing  the  voices  of  prophets  and  preachers 
long  since  dead,  assures  us  that  only  in  the  righteousness  of  the  in- 
dividual is  there  safety  and  permanence  for  the  State.  And  now 
Professor  Youmans,  voicing  the  last  utterances  of  the  latest  philoso- 
phy, tells  us  that  social  purity,  social  welfare,  and  social  stability  de- 
pend upon  a  knowledge  in  the  individual  of  the  kind  of  conduct 
which  the  nature  of  things  demands,  and  upon  a  conduct  in  harmony 
with  that  knowledge.  The  former  says,  seek  righteousness ;  guide 
aright,  that  is,  those  activities  which  form  three-fourths  of  life,  — 
your  conduct.  The  latter  says,  learn  thus  rightly  to  guide  those 
activities  by  gaining  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  relation 
of  all  things  to  all  things ;  let  the  knowledge  of  the  past  develop- 
ment of  mind,  and  of  the  delicate  social  structures  of  which  you 
form  a  part,  teach  you  to  direct  aright  the  growth  of  your  own  mind, 
to  act  aright  your  part  in  the  society  of  the  present,  and  to  lend  your 
energies  to  making  that  society  more  harmonious  in  its  parts,  and  so 
more  stable  and  more  full  of  happiness. 

There  is  little  need  of  proof  that  the  education  which  our  pupils 
acquire  to-day  tends  rather  to  be  a  *'  patchwork  of  unrelated  parts," 
than  to  be  the  close-built,  harmonious  entity  which  the  literary  spirit, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Arnold,  and  the  scientific  spirit,  speaking 
through  Professor  Youmans,  thus  alike  tell  us  it  should  be. 

The  boy  and  the  girl  of  our  public  schools  see  about  them  social 
structures,  and  they  themselves  are  soon  to  form  a  part  of  social 
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Structures, — like  the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  the  home  govern- 
ment, the  State,  the  society  of  daily  life  with   its  laws  of  conven- 
tions, whose  roots  lie  far  back  in  the  past.     That  these  structures 
may  serve  well  their  purpose  in  the  immediate  future,  that  they  may 
survive  the  changes,  or  may  adopt  easily  the  changes,  which  coming 
years  will  surely  bring  to  them,  it  is  above  all  things  essential  that 
those  who  are  soon  to  become  units  in  them  should  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  their  origin  and  of  their  relations  to  one  another.     They 
should  have  knowledge  also  of  the  changes  which  can  best  be  made 
in  those  structures,  of  how  rapidly  it  is  well  to  make  them,  and  in 
what  manner  they  may  be  most  safely  made. 

That  such  knowledge  is  so  nearly  impossible  of  attainment  to  the 
most  of  our  youth  in  no  wise  weakens  the  obligation  or  lessens  the 
necessity  under  which  we  are  laid  of  attempting  to  furnish  them  with 
it.    If  nothing  more  could  be  done,  there  could  be  given  to  every  in- 
telligent boy  and  girl  some  apprehension  of  such  facts   as  these : 
that  social  institutions  are  so  closely  related  in  the  growth  and  struct- 
ure that  to  change  one  of  them  is  to  change,  and  perhaps  to  endan- 
ger, all  ;  that  to  reach  success  in  any  attempt  to  regulate  them  requires 
a  far  wider  range  of  vision  than  their  course  of  study  can  as  yet  have 
given  them  ;  that  the  institutions  of  any  given  people,  being  gener- 
ally the  outcome  of  that  people's  character,  are  better  adapted  to 
them  than  institutions  more  ideal  could  possibly  be;  that  a  govern- 
ment that  is  fitted  for  men  of  "golden  conduct*'  would  fall  quickly 
to  pieces  among  men  of  "  leaden  instincts  "  ;  and,  first  and  foremost, 
that  the  foundations  of   all  stable  and  advancing  society  are,  not 
wealth,  not  extent  of  territory,  not  warlike  or  mercantile  achievement, 
not  business  activity,  but  a  desire  for  the  good  and  a  loyalty  to  the 
true  in  every  individual. 

By  implanting  in  youthful  minds  such  doctrines  as  those  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  the  facts  of  human  life,  we  might  lessen  a  little 
the  strength  and  influence  of  such  all-too-prevalent  opinions  as  these  : 
that  it  is  of  no  great  concern  either  to  the  State  or  to  all  mankind, 
but  only  to  himself  alone,  that  the  single  individual  should  preserve 
in  his  own  person  the  virtues  of  integrity  and  purity,  —  that  is,  that 
he  should  seek  righteousness  ;  that  it  is  of  no  moment  as  regards  the 
stability  of  society  whether  Jthe  individual  gains  and  strongly  holds 
well-grounded  opinions,  or  even  any  opinions,  on  the  ever-present 
problems  of  society;  that  public  measures  half  right  and  half  just 
will  do,  if  the  exactly  right  and  the  exactly  just  are  not  easily  to  be 
brought  about ;  that  policies  which  have  the  popular  approval  may 
be  safely  adopted ;  and  that  prosperous  peoples  may,  with  perfect 
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immunity,  neglect  for  the  further  pursuit  of  a  material  prosperity  the 
pursuit  of  the  true  and  the  good. 

Notions  such  as  these  latter  they  are  which  are  fastened  by  our 
present  manner  of  education,  unrelated  as  it  is  in  its  parts,  and  as  a 
whole  disconnected  from  any  true  philosophy  of  life.  Into  our 
school  rooms  extends  that  atmosphere  of  low  morality  lamented  by 
Emerson.  There  is  taught  there  the  way  to  that  cheap  success 
gained  by  conformity,  at  the  expense  of  true  individuality  and  of 
reverence  for  ideals.  To  that  success  which,  as  Professor  Youmans 
suggests,  depends  more  upon  the  mistakes,  weaknesses,  and  follies 
of  others  than  upon  our  own  powers  and  discernment.  To  that  suc- 
cess which  simply  says,  down  with  the  incompetent  and  the  ignorant, 
and  forgets  the  grand  distinction  of  our  modern  civilization,  that  the 
incompetent  and  the  ignorant,  alike  with  the  competent  and  the 
shrewd,  have  a  voice  in  aiEfairs,  and  if  left  thus  incompetent  and 
ignorant  will  insist  on  making  of  this  a  world  fitted  only  for  them- 
selves. 

The  addition  of  a  course  in  morals  to  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools  will  scarcely  correct  such  evils  as  those  here  alluded  to.  Of 
slight  value  in  extending  high  aims,  in  making  conduct  conform  to 
the  demands  of  nature,  is  the  teaching  of  an  arbitrary  moral  code. 
Neither  would  the*  extension  to  the  school-room  platform  of  the 
mingled  religion  and  theology  of  the  pulpit  suffice  to  correct  them. 
In  their  place  these  may  be  of  present  value  ;  but  it  would  be  lament- 
able to  give  to  the  so  often  barren  formalities  and  bad  logic  of  the 
church  a  wider  field  than  they  already  have. 

No;  the  remedy  lies  in  giving  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools  a  clear 
view  of  the  relations  of  all  things,  and,  first  and  foremost,  of  the 
relations  of  daily  individual  conduct  to  individual  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  to  the  health  and  happiness, — that  is,  to  the  stability  and 
welfare, — of  society.  And  these  relations  should  be  kept  constantly 
before  them,  through  all  their  studies.  They  should  be  exhibited  as 
the  truths  which  the  experience  of  the  human  race,  finally  organized 
as  scientific  thought,  has  given  to  the  world.  And  these  relations, 
by  constant  reference  to  them  in  all  instruction,  should  give  to  every 
pupil  a  clear  and  vivid  apprehension  of  its  value  for  a  guide  to  con- 
duct, to  him  as  a  member  of  the  human  race,  of  every  simplest  fact 
as  well  as  of  every  deepest  principle  which  he  may  learn.  And  they 
should  give  him  also,  and  would  give  him  were  they  properly  pre- 
sented to  him,  a  like  clear  and  vivid  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  to 
that  human  race  he  owes  his  first  allegiance,  his  best  efforts  for  its 
amelioration,  and  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  to  its  preservation. 
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Out  of  the  proper  teaching  of  such  relations  would  come  what  Pro- 
fessor Youmans  so  earnestly  calls  for,  "  the  moralizing  effects  of  a 
true  philosophy  of  life," — one  that  is  "  supported  and  illustrated  by 
constant  reference  to  verifiable  facts." 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring  us  in  the  way  of  systems  of  thought, 
we  have  to-day,  in  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  universe  as  known  to  us  with 
which  any  philosopher  has  furnished  us.     Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Synthetic  is  the  only  philosophy  which  has  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  furnishing  us  with  such  a  view.     Established  on  facts,  in  its 
main   features,  as  its   name   indicates,  a   synthesis,  a   simple   har- 
monious arrangement  of  facts,  there  are  but  few  of  its  many  depart- 
ments wherein  the  study  of  it  may  not  he  said  to  be  a  study  of 
nature  itself.     Here  have  been  gathered  by  the  most  tireless  and  the 
most  able  searchers,  the  manifold  data  of  every  science ;  and  these 
again  have  been  grasped  in  all  their  complex  relations  and  set  to- 
gether, and  in  order  that  we  may  see  in  what  manner  ruthless,  un- 
resting nature  works  out  her  countless  adaptations  in  the  inorganic 
world,  in  the  world  of  plant  and  animal  life,  in  the  world  of  human 
kind,  and  in  the  world  of  society. 

And  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  does  more  than  this.  It  not  only 
would  tell  us  of  the  movements  of  nature  in  all  their  entirety  and  in 
all  their  purposes  ;  it  preaches  to  us  also,  in  a  voice  which  is  more 
persuasive,  because  founded  on  the  facts  of  life,  than  any  voice  of 
priest  or  prophet  has  ever  been,  that  we  can  do  much,  and  that  we 
must  do  all  that  lies  within  our  power,  to  make  merciful  nature's  mer- 
cilessness,  and  to  lighten  for  those  who  cannot  escape  them  the  pain 
and  the  burden  of  her  inevitable  decrees.  Still  more  than  this  it 
does.  It  shows  us  that  the  precepts  of  conduct  which  it  inculcates 
are  the  precepts,  obedience  to  which  alone  can  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing, can  give  us  health,  wisdom,  and  happiness,  and  can  make  us  of 
value  to  our  fellow-men. 

To  give  to  coming  men  and  women  even  a  slight  grasp  of  such  a 
philosophy  as  the  Synthetic  is  thus  seen  to  be,  would  be  to  start 
them  at  least  on  the  road  to  the  gaining  a  true  apprehension  of  life. 
It  would  tend  to  bind  into  a  harmonious  whole  all  those  studies, — 
whose  highest  results  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  unites  into  our  syn- 
thesis,— which  are  at  present  so  disconnected  from  each  other,  and 
seemingly  so  little  related  to  life.  It  would  furnish  them  with  a  clue 
to  guide  them  into  any  labyrinth  of  learning.  It  would  teach  them 
tte  necessity  of  their  taking  an  earnest,  thoughtful  part  in  the  set- 
tlement of  all  social  and  political  questions.     It  would  tend  to  give 
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them  an  outlook  on  the  world,  clear,  distinct,  helpful,  And  it  would 
bring  home  to  them  the  obligation  of  guiding  their  every  smallest 
act  with  reference  to  all  mankind. 

Let  the  conception  of  the  fact  and  of  the  manner  of  the  grand, 
unswerving  onward  march  of  things,  always  in  conformity  to  un- 
varying laws,  be  grasped,  though  but  slightly,  and  the  questions  of 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  life  of  to-day, — the  questions  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  all  education  to  teach  men  rightly  to  answer, — these  ques- 
tions become  either  easy  of  answer,  or  well-defined,  and  promising 
an  answer  to  patient  inquiry.  And  the  same  conception  of  the  uni- 
formity of  nature's  course,  once  well  in  hand,  the  disjecta  membra  of 
our  thoughts  would  tend  fitly  to  group  themselves,  would  fall  into 
their  proper  places,  and  give  to  the  mind  that  essential  condition  of 
systematic  thought, — a  system  in  the  facts  which  are  the  material 
of  thought. 

An  education  informed  and  guided  from  its  first  steps  by  such  a 
philosophy  would  be  a  true  education  ;  for  "the  true  education  finds 
its  basis,"  as  does  that  philosophy,  in  the  laws  of  life, — physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral, — and  aims  at  bringing  each  individual  face  to 
face  with  the  great  realities  upon  which  happiness  depends. 

To  the  query  as  to  how  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  could  be  intro- 
duced into  our  courses  of  education,  only  the  suggestion  of  an  an- 
swer can  here  be  given.  To  introduce  it  at  present,  in  any  manner; 
would  probably  be  impossible,  owing  to  the  prejudice  against  openly 
teaching,  in  the  common  schools,  anything  which  savors  of  evolution. 
But,  that  fact  aside,  it  cannot  be  that  it  is  impossible  to  embody  in 
what  might  be  called  the  **  Universal  Text-Books  "  an  outline  of  the 
development  of  the  world,  showing  at  every  point  where  necessary, 
how  there  has  come  forth  this  institution,  this  custom,  this  art,  this 
science,  and,  at  length,  society  and  the  constitution  of  man  ;  and 
showing,  further,  wherein  all  these  things  are  connected  to  one 
another,  and  how  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  existence  and 
especially  of  the  growth  of  each  one  has  its  bearing  on  daily  life. 
Mr.  Edwin  B.  Tylor's  Anthropology^  or  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
MaUf  shows  us  how  some  fields  may  thus  be  covered ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  other  departments,  and  finally  the  whole 
system,  will  in  the  near  future  be  made  so  clear,  at  least  in  its  funda- 
mentals, that  into  our  pupils*  hands  can  be  placed  text-books  well 
within  their  comprehension,  yet  embracing  within  their  covers  an 
outline  of  a  philosophy  of  life. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE   COLORED  RACE:   ITS   IM- 
PORTANCE,  ITS  METHODS,  ITS  LIMITATIONS.' 

BY   REV.    C.    G.    ANDREWS,  JACKSON,    MISS. 

The  condition  of  the  negro  before  the  civilized  world  is  quite  a 
peculiar  one.  From  a  position  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  educate 
him. — first,  because  his  owners  thought  it  unfitted  him  for  their  pur- 
poses, and,  second,  because  the  outer  world  was  not  permitted  to 
have  access  to  him,  —  he  has  emerged  by  manumission,  and  stands 
now  before  the  civilized  and  Christian  world,  challenging  them  to 
make  up  his  lost  time.  From  formerly  enjoying  less  of  effort  in  the 
way  of  education,  he  now  may  be  set  down  as  occupying  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  thought  of  the  world.  More  now  is  being 
said  about  the  education  of  the  negro  than  of  any  other  people  as  a 
class,  and  more  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Peabody  consecrated  his  magnificent  fortune  entirely  to  the 
relief  of  illiteracy,  but  it  was  for  illiteracy  in  general,  and  the  poor 
whites  were  not  made  to  feel  slighted.  Oberlin  College  was  founded 
that  all  souls,  —  no  matter  what  might  be  said  to  have  happened  to 
them  by  birth  or  condition, —  might  have  the  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing themselves.  But  now  we  hear  of  other  enterprises, — notably  the 
Slater  Fund,  of  one  million  dollars,  —  being  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  education  of  the  negro  ;  no  whites  need  apply. 

The  world  seems  disposed  to  try  to  atone  for  the  disability  hereto- 
fore imposed  upon  the  negro,  and  now  by  common  consent  is  bend- 
ing over  the  problem  of  his  education.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum 
from  having  once  rested  at  the  zero  of  interest  and  effort  now  makes 
very  encouraging  vibrations  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  where  such  interest  is  being  excited  and  where 
so  many  differing  persons  are  writing  upon  the  subject,  that  some 
things  should  have  been  said  and  done  which  would  not  stand  the 
cool,  sober  test  of  reason,  and  which,  therefore,  have  rather  hindered 
than  helped  the  enterprise  in  hand.  It  requires  rather  peculiar  quali- 
fications to  be  able  to  write  wisely  and  plan  successfully  upon  the 
extent  and  the  character  of  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  In 
the  first  place,  there  must  be  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  negro 

^DelJTered  before  the  Louisiana  Educational   Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Honroe,  La.,  Aug.  ii,  1S55. 
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character,  with  his  surroundings,  with  his  history,  and  with  the  pecul- 
iarities with  which  his  history  invests  him.  In  the  next  place,  the 
writer  should  be  entirely  free  from  race-prejudice  or  sectional  bias, 
and  should  write  from  a  broad,  philanthropic  stand-point. 

Very  many  writers  upon  the  subject  have  been  from  those  coun- 
tries where  negroes  do  not  abound,  and  are,  therefore,  utterly  igno- 
rant of  their  peculiar  characteristics ;  such  writers  are,  doubtless, 
actuated  by  the  very  best  of  motives,  and  are  possessed  of  all  sin- 
cerity ;  but  their  want  of  familiarity  with  the  subjects  of  which  they 
would  treat,  in  all  its  practical  bearings,  absolutely  disqualifies  them 
for  any  natural  or  useful  solution  of  the  difficult  problem. 

Men  who  have  been  intimately  associated  with  the  negro,  have 
been  born  with  him,  who  have  been  partakers  of  his. evil  influences 
and  have  projected  their  influences  upon  him,  who  might  be  reason- 
ably presumed  to  be  the  wisest  counsellors  in  providing  for  his  well- 
being,  are  frequently,  alas  !  so  blinded  by  prejudice  and  so  wedded 
to  preconceived  opinions  that  they  cannot  rise  to  a  broad,  high,  in- 
terhuman  contemplation  of  the  subject. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  writers,  of  whom  we  have  not  a  few, 
who  might  justly  claim  all  sympathy  belonging  to  the  first  class,  be- 
cause they  write  and  speak  for  the  elevation  of  the  negro  with  en- 
thusiasm, not  to  say  with  extravagance,  and  who  also  have  all  the 
fitness  of  the  second  class,  because  they  have  had  their  birth  and 
rearing  and  life  among  the  negroes,  who  yet  proclaim  themselves  to 
be  unfit  for  the  task  by  the  blind  and  not  sufficiently  discriminating 
zeal  which  they  manifest.     The  consciousness  that  they  are  subject- 
ing themselves  to  adverse  citicism  on   account  of  the  recent,  and 
perhaps  too  sudden,  conversion  of  their  sentiments  influences  them 
to  attempt  to  make  too  strong  a  case  of  the  capacities  of  the  negro 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his  ill-treatment  on  the  other.     In  rising  up 
from  the  perusal  of  their  strained  and  unnatural  deliverances,  one  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  old  adage,  ***Tis  an  ill  bird  that  befouls  his 
own  nest."     One  thinks,  also,  that  if  they  can  **  nothing  extenuate" 
in  the  conduct  and  character  of  their  own  native  South-land,  they 
ought  at  least  not  to  "set  down  aught  in  malice." 

What  is  needed  to  render  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  to  give  to 
the  outer  world  a  proper  basis  for  action,  and  to  render  real,  perma- 
nent aid  to  the  negro,  is  to  secure  writers  and  speakers  who,  as  one 
indispensable  qualification,  are  thoroughly  posted  as  regards  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  negro  race  and  character,  and,  as  another  equally 
necessary  qualification,  must  be  able  to  divest  themselves  entirely  of 
all  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  oppressed  race  ;  must  not  permit  his 
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judgment  to  be  warped  by  the  clap-trap  of  fanatics  or  the  glamour  of 
turning  slaves  into  sovereigns ;  he  must  likewise  be  able  to  throw 
aside  all  the  narrowness  arising  from  old  associations  or  race-preju- 
dice, and  treat  his  subject  in  a  dry,  abstract  light,  telling  the  simple 
truth,  no  matter  whom  it  may  condemn  or  whom  it  may  expose. 

I  scarcely  know  why  I  was  selected  to  write  upon  the  **  Education 
of  the  Colored  Race:  its  Importance,  its  Methods,  its  Limitations," 
but  in  thinking  over  my  qualifications,  according  to  the  above  analysis, 
I  certainly  possess  those  that  belong  to  the  one  class  ;  viz.,  I  was 
bom  and  reared  among  negroes,  and  all  my  life  has  been  spentamong 
them,  either  as  slaves  or  freedmen.     I  have  had  every  opportunity  of 
studying  their  character  and  peculiarities.     I  have  controlled  them, 
have  provided  for  them,  have  been  provided  for  by  them,  have  taught 
them,  have  prayed  for  them  in  their  cabins,  and  have  preached  to 
them  in  their  missionary  chapels,  and  oftentimes  under  the  canopy 
of  the  skies.     In  obedience  to  the  authorities  of  the  church  to  which 
I  belong,  have  I  gone  upon    missions   to  the  slave,  and  one  of  the 
most  valued  and  cheering  memories  of  my  ministry  is  their  enthusi- 
astic appreciation  of  my  effort  to  preach  unto  them   the  glorious 
truths  of  the  gospel  of  their  Saviour  and  mine.     Oftentimes  has  my 
heart  been  made  to  thrill  with  ectasy  as  I  listened  to  the  soul-stirring 
pathos  and  marvelous  melody  of  some  such  home-made  anthem  as, — 

"  'Member  de  rich,  'member  de  poor, 
'Member  de  bond,  'member  de  free ; 
Den,  good  Lord,  while  mem*bring  'round, 
Send  some  mem'rings  home  to  me." 

So  that  if  I  have  any  capacity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pecul- 
iarities of  character,  certainly  my  association  with  them  would  be 
most  favorable  for  the  development  of  that  capacity. 

As  to  my  getting  above  race-prejudice,  the  caste  of  slavery,  the 
imperiousness  that  is  said  to  belong  naturally  to  the  slavocracy,  there 
might  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  might  say  that  the  idols  of 
the  tribe,  or  of  the  den,  might  still  obscure  my  judgment.  But  I  am 
conscientious  in  the  conviction  that,  while  I  am  fully  alive  to  the 
difficulties  which  surround  the  subject,  still  I  come  behind  no  one  in 
an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  colored  man  come  in  possession  of  every 
privilege  and  advantage  possible  to  him.  There  need  be  no  conflict 
whatever  between  the  two  races  as  regards  their  elevation  and  well- 
being.  I  think  I  can  safely  assert  the  truthfulness,  not  the  beauty, 
of  the  sentiment  of  Dido,  the  Lybian  queen,  when,  in  assuring  the 
newly-found  candidates  for  her  favor  and  protection  that  they  would 
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share   alike  with   her   old-time    associates,    she    exclaimed :    "  Tros 
Tyriusve  mihi  nullo  discrimine  ageturj* 

In  the  very  outset  of  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  colored  race,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  do 
not  refer  exclusively,  or  even  in  the  greatest  degree,  to  the  education 
of  the  intellect  merely.  We  could  not  consistently  insist  upon  the 
importance  of  such  a  one-sided  education,  either  for  the  colored  or 
the  white  race, — as  our  honest,  long-entertained  conviction  is  that  it 
is  not  only  not  important,  but  that  jt  would  be  absolutely  hurtful, 
destructive  of  success  and  content  in  this  life  and  of  well-being  in 
the  life  to  come.  It  is  feared  that  the  average  Southern  negro,  and 
even  many  of  his  better  informed  friends,  regard  intellectual  educa- 
tion,—  or  **  book-larning,"  as  they  often  call  it, —  as  the  panacea  for 
all  ills,  the  open  sesame  to  all  success,  the  procurer  of  bread  and 
I  meat,  and  the  introducer  of  respectability.  Just  so  they  have  a  book, 
,  can  read  a  book ;  everything  else  that  is  desirable  will  come  in  its 
turn.  An  illustration  of  this  is  told  by  a  well-known  Mississippi 
planter  and  politician  :  There  still  lived  on  his  premises  a  former 
slave,  old  Uncle  Jim,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  old  times  in  all  man- 
ner of  plantation  work,  and  an  oracle  in  rustic  philosophy.  Old 
Uncle  Jim  very  naturally  wanted  to  maintain  his  authority  and  repu- 
tation under  the  new  regime,  and  adopred  the  advice  so  often  given 
by  the  **  lovers  of  the  dear  people,'*  by  the  disinterested  toiler  for  the 
good  of  the  race,  to  educate  himself.  Accordingly  Uncle  Jim  was 
observed  one  day  sitting  by  the  turning  row,  holding  up  a  book  be- 
fore his  eyes  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  abstraction.  "  Trying  to  get 
an  education,  Uncle  Jim  ?  "  '*  Oh,  yes,  Mars*  Ben ;  Tse  bound  to 
keep  up  wid  de  rest.**  Passing  along  the  same  way  several  hours 
later,  there  still  sat  Uncle  Jim,  intent  upon  his  book,  seemingly 
oblivious  of  all  around  him.  The  planter  approached  to  see  what 
book  so  engrossed  his  attention,  and  found  that  it  was  a  volume  of 
Euclid,  with  the  page  held  upside  down  at  that.  Old  Uncle  Jim  is 
the  type  of  quite  a  numerous  class  who  invest  a  book  with  a  talis- 
manic  influence,  able  to  banish  all  evil  and  to  invoke  all  good.  With 
them  a  book  is  the  end,  not  the  means, — the  object  sought,  not  the 
instrument  of  attainment.  They  have  not  learned  that  there  are  a 
great  many  intermediate  steps  to  be  taken  and  preliminary  experi- 
ences to  be  passed  through  before  a  book  can  be  utilized. 

Education,  to  be  useful,  must  be  many-sided.  A  man  is  possessed 
of  three  organisms,  each  of  which  cries  out  for  education, — the  body, 
the  mind,  the  soul.  They  are  mutually  interdependent,  and  atten- 
tion to  neither  can  be  withheld  without  detriment  to  the  others.     The 
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great  majority  of  the  friends  of  education  restrict  it  to  the  mind. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  make  the  education  of  the  hand 
and  of  the  heart  to  keep  pace,/ar//^jj//,  with  that  of  the  mind,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  education  of  the  physical  and  moral  sense  should 
be  concurrent  with  that  of  the  mental.  The  hand  of  little  employ- 
ment hath  the  daintier  sense  ;  the  mind,  quickened  by  education,  de- 
mands a  cleaner  hand  ;  the  heart,  touched  by  the  inspiration  of  im- 
mortality, can  be  content  only  with  an  inquiring,  judicious  mind,  and 
with  a  hand  of  order  and  thrift.  To  bestow  the  graces  of  education 
and  the  refinement  of  literature  upon  the  unwashed  would  be  like 
putting  a  jewel  of  gold  into  a  swine's  snout.  Likewise,  to  let  an 
impure,  unholy,  wicked  heart  control  the  issues  of  a  head  invested 
by  learning  with  power  and  increased  influence,  would  only  be  to 
enhance  in  a  tenfold  ratio  the  prevalence  of  vice,  the  triumph  of 
error,  the  reign  of  wrong. 

I  believe  that  the  most  practical,  the  nearest-home  need  of  the 
negro  race   to-day  is   to  be  educated  to   cleanliness   and  decency.. 
This  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  self-respect  and 
to  the  securing  of  the  respect  of  their  fellow-men.     The  opinion  has 
been  entertained  that  the  pignientum  nigrum  and  sweetness  were  in- 
compatible ;  but  soap  and  water,  while  they  cannot  make  the  Ethiop 
white,  can,  nevertheless,  accomplish  wonders  in  the  realm  of  the 
olfactories,   and  without  them  even  the  Caucasian  is  an  offense  to 
the  nostrils.     Cleanliness  is  an  absolute  adjunct  to  education.     It  is 
the  a-b-c-d  of  it ;  and,  once  mastered,  its  wholesome  teaching  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  forgotten.     Its  lessons  once  learned  will  become 
so  assimilated  into  the  being  as  to  become  a  second  nature  ;  but  if 
these  rudiments  be  neglected  the  after-attainments,  no   matter  how 
high  or  how  honorable  they  may  be,  will  always  have  more  or  less  of 
disability  attaching  to  them.     An  incongruity  will  always  be  sug- 
gested which  will  prevent  appreciation  and  honor,  not  to  say  useful- 
ness and  success.     A  dirty  scholar  will  have  to  be  most  deeply  versed 
in  literary  lore  to  cause  a  forgetfulness  of  his  sins  against  propriety  ; 
and  if  he  should  not  attain  unto  preeminence  so  as  to  awe  criticism 
into  silence,  then  dirt  will  most  surely  discount  learning.     Let  the 
instructors  of  negro  youth  be  charged  with  the  duty,  as  of  prime 
importance,  of    requiring  of  all  scholars,  —  young  or  old,  male  or 
female, — combed  heads,  washed  faces,  and  clean  clothes.     This  regi. 
men  will  not  only  facilitate  the  teaching  of  the  young  idea   how  to 
shoot,  but  will  also  give  a  more  congenial  soul  for  its  growth   and 
nurture. 
Not  only  should  the  persons  of  the  rising  colored  race  be  kept 
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cleanly,  but  they  should  be  educated  to  keep  their  surroundings  in  a 
]  presentable  state.  An  educated  man  wants  a  well  appointed  home 
to  live  in,  —  a  home  which,  in  some  degree  at  least  answers  the  de- 
mands of  that  refinement  which  an  intellectual  education  surely 
gives.  The  colored  people  are  to  make  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  South  for  many  years  to  come,  and  for  their  own 
benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  the  face  of  the  country, 
they  should  be  taught,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  improve  their  homes. 
The  spectacle  should  no  longer  be  presented  to  a  traveler  through 
the  South-land  of  one  **  great  house  "  adorned  and  embowered  in 
flowers  and  trees,  while  the  "quarters"  are  innocent  of  paint  and 
devoid  of  ornament.  If  the  operatives  of  the  Southern  cotton  and 
cane  fields  are  still  for  any  length  of  time  to  live  in  cabins,  by  all 
means  let  the  cabins  be  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  the  parents  and 
the  grown  up  children  sufficient  privacy ;  also,  let  the  cabins  take  on 
more  than  the  appearance  of  a  mere  storing-away  place,  a  mere  shel- 
ter to  keep  off  the  night-dews, — to  protect  from  the  scorching  ray  or 
freezing  blast, — while  the  occupants,  like  their  brothers  of  the  herd 
and  the  stall,  are  simply  recruiting  nature's  wasted  forces  in  order 
the  better  to  bear  to-morrow's  daily  burden.  If  you  don't  provide 
for  him  better  surroundings,  he  will  always  be  a  partaker  of  the 
bestial,  will  never  rise  higher  than  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  sleep  and 
eat,  and  die.  Let  an  important  part  of  the  education  given  to  the 
negro  be  that  he  must  beautify  his  surroundings ;  that  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  his  home  he  must  mingle  the  ornamental  with  the  useful ; 
and  that  the  demands  of  his  esthetic  nature  must  be  provided  for 
as  well  as  those  of  his  animal  cravings.  Why  should  not  the  tiller 
of  the  fields  have  his  cottage  embowered  in  vines,  and  roses  bloom- 
ing in  the  front.?  Why  should  not  he  have  his  wife  and  children 
surrounded  with  pleasing  views,  with  elevated  and  refining  prospects  } 
He  and  they  will  thus  take  on  a  better  type  of  humanity,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  country  will  be  of  the  most  improving  and  engaging 
character. 

,/^  Thrift  and  economy  furnish  another  volume  in  the  curriculum 
Cwhich  should  be  diligently  studied  by  the  negro.  To  take  care  of 
what  they  make,  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost,  lo 
avoid  wasting  in  present  gratification  what  ought  to  be  kept  for  con- 
tingencies, is  a  matter  of  education  in  which  the  negro  is  lamentably 
deficient ;  very  probably  it  grows  naturally  out  of  the  habits  he 
learned  in  slavery, — viz.,  to  look  to  others  for  the  supply  of  his  wants, 
and  to  have  no  care  for  the  provision  of  the  future.  But  in  order  to 
be  a  proper  provider  for  his  family,  in  order  to  be  a  good  citizen,  in 
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order  to  be  a  real  beneficiary  from  intellectual  education,  he  must  be 
taught  not  only  to  repeat  the  table  for  Federal  money,  but  really  and 
truly  and  practically  to  understand  the  values  as  he  repeats,  *'  Ten 
mills  make  a  cent ;  ten  cents  make  a  dime  ;  ten  dimes  make  a  dollar  ; 
ten  dollars  make  an  eagle.**     In  his  present  appreciation  of  money 
the  eagle  stays  by  him  not  much  longer  than  the  dime,  and  brings 
"with  its  expenditure  but  little  more  in  the  way  of  permanent  value. 
Thriftlessness  and  prodigality  are  directly  opposed  not  only  to  the 
success  and  development,  but  also  even  to  the  education,  of  any  race 
of  people.     Let  them  be  taught  by  some  method  the  value  of  money  ; 
let  them  realize  that  it  is  not  made  to  be  wasted  in  gratifying  the  ap- 
petite  merely,  or  the  desire  for  the  tawdry,  but  that  the  chief  value 
of  money  is  to  bring  happiness  and  enlightenment  and   refinement. 
Failing  of  this  it  fails  of  its  intention,  and  \|ts  expenditure  for  gew- 
gaws and  baubles  is  really  degrading,  and  is  an  effectual  barrier  in 
the  way  of   social,   intellectual,  and  moral  elevation.      The   negro 
stands  alone,  perhaps  of  all  nations  and  races,  in  that  he  needs  no 
homilies  upon  the  text,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth.**     While  this  is  the  theme  upon  which  other  people  need  to 
have  "line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,'*  it  is  very  certain  that  among  the  **  legion  "  that  may  infest 
negro  sinners,  the  devil  of  parsimony  would  not  be  very  hard  to  ex» 
ercise.     Laying  up  treasures  upon  earth  may  be  the  besetting  sin  of 
other  races,  but  the  negro  is  more  to  be  blamed  for  its  absence  than 
its  possession. 

Morality  or  Christianity,  manifestly  the  most  important  feature  ' 
of  education  for  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  including  the  negro,  isj 
that  which  has  reference  to  his  experience  as  a  morally  accountable 
being.  No  subject  has  so  important  a  bearing  upon  his  own  happi- 
ness and  that  of  those  who  are  thrown  in  contact  with  him.  This 
subject,  as  it  regards  his  self-culture,  as  well  as  his  relations  to  his 
fellow-man,  transcends  all  other  features  of  education  in  importance. 
A  mind  stored  with  the  richest  fund  of  truth,  though  it  might 
justly  claim  an  honorable  distinction  among  the  ignorant  masses, 
could  not  condone,  nor  atone  for,  a  course  of  dissipation  and  crime. 
No  matter  how  cultured  and  accomplished  an  individual  might  be 
who  disregarded  the  fundamental  principles  of  meum  and  tuuttty  the 
offence  would  be  just  as  hurtful  to  society.  'Twould  be  a  very  un- 
successful and  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  to  reconcile  one  to  a  violent 
and  dishonest  interference  with  his  rights,  to  say  that  the  offender 
was  possessed  of  a  most  accomplished  or  a  most  profound  scholar- 
ship.    Unless  education  makes  of  a  man  a  good,  law  abiding  citizen, 
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or  a  helpful  neighbor,  it  fails  of  its  most  valued  qualification.  It 
might  serve  indeed  to  aggravate  the  offense,  and  would  bring 
down  upon  the  head  of  the  polished  purloiner  a  more  unmitigated 
condemnation,  while  it  would  reflect  most  witheringly  upon  the  sys- 
tem which  so  loudly  proclaims,  but  so  poorly  illustrates,  the  principle 
that  education  is  the  chief  good.  A  useful  hand,  a  wise  head,  and  a 
pure  heart  constitute  the  grand  end  and  aim  of  education.  These 
results  obtained,  the  cavils  of  the  most  skeptical  will  be  awed  into 
commending  silence.  Then  you  will  have  no  need  of  labored  theses 
upon  the  education  of  the  colored  race  ;  its  importance  will  be  elo- 
quently proclaimed  by  the  living  epistles  of  helpfulness,  honor,  and 
holiness  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men. 

The  importance  of  the  education  of  the  colored  race  having  been 
established,  and  the  subject  having  been  properly  defined  and  set 
forth  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  its  limitations. 
\       It  is  a  most  delusive  plea  that  one  can  be  educated  above  his 
/    sphere,  and   that  negroes  now  are  generally  hewers  of   wood  and 
\    drawers  of  water,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  likely  to  remain 
so, — therefore  it  would  be  unfitting  them  for  success  and   happiness 
.  in  their  sphere  if  they  were  to  be  furnished  with  higher  education. 
Some  eminent  persons  hav^  made  deliverances  to  this  effect,  and 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  indiscriminate  education  of    the 
negro  naturally  results  in  increasing   his  discontent  with   a  lower 
sphere,  and  therefore  unfits  him  for  success.      Such  writers  have 
cited  instances  where  educated  persons  have  been   necessitated  to 
occupy  a  menial  position,  and  that  they  were  supercilious,  disagree- 
able, and  unfaithful.     The  conclusion  is  that,  having  been  fitted  for 
a  higher  sphere  by  education,  and  then  having  to  toil  in  a  lower  one, 
naturally  causes  a  morose  and  envious  spirit,  and  that  this  being 
true,  it  is  therefore  wrong  to  educate  them. 

We  might  reply  that  it  is  altogether  an  unwarranted  assumption 
that  education  causes  moroseness.  Men  have  been  known  to  be 
boorish  in  every  station  in  life.  Sometimes  very  great  ignorance  ac- 
companies very  great  unhappiness  and  a  very  discontented  spirit, 
and  this  spirit  may  continue  to  follow  the  individual  even  when  he 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  take  on  more  education.  Education  by 
no  means  causes  discontentment  with  any  lot  in  life  ;  indeed,  reasons 
seem  to  suggest  themselves  plentifully  that  education  is  calculated 
to  make  man  cheerful  for  the  time  being,  no  matter  what  sphere  he 
may  be  in.  It  gives  resources  from  which  to  draw  unfailing  enter- 
tainment. What  though  the  hands  may  be  employed  in  drudgery, 
the  mind  meanwhile  can  make  levies  at  will  upon  the  universe  around, 
beneath  and  above,  for  its  benefit- 
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It  does  not  follow  that  education  will  make  one  accept  a  menial 
position,  and  willingly  subside  into  it  for  life.  On  the  contrary,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word,  education  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  a 
man  dissatisfied  with  any  lot  in  life,  however  bright  it  may  be,  with 
any  attainment  however  high,  and  with  any  day  and  time  which 
comes  upon  him;  not  that  he  likes  the  present  less,  but  that  he 
yearns  for  the  future  more.  Education  writes  excelsior  upon  its 
banners,  and  impels  one  constantly  to  be  discontented  with  every- 
thing to  the  extent  that  he  desires  to  make  it  better.  But  that  edu- 
cation so  renders  a  man  discontented  with  menial  service  as  to  make 
him  hate  it  and  slight  it,  as  to  make  him  unhappy  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  cannot  be  established.  A  well-furnished  mind,  a  ca- 
pacity enlarged  and  quickened  by  having  been  brought  in  contact 
with  learning,  will  fit  a  man  more  readily  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  execution  with  the  least  outlay  of  manual 
exertion.  A  cultivated  mind  will  impart  cunning  to  the  hand,  will 
give  assurance  of  increased  skill  and  success,  and  will  at  the  same 
time,  from  memories  connected  with  learning,  invest  every  creature 
of  handiwork  with  some  classical  idyl  wreathed  all  around  with  in- 
terest and  entertainment.  If  your  educated  artisan  be  a  blacksmith, 
he  sees  more  than  a  barren  use  in  the  'implements  of  husbandry  or 
art  which  he  is  forging.  Remembering  the  fantastic  stories  asso- 
ciated with  Vulcan,  the  father  of  blacksmiths,  he  can  transfer  to  the 
objects  which  come  from  his  manual  skill,  life,  instinct,  and  reason. 
The  plow,  in  addition  to  being  an  instrument  for  turning  the  stub- 
born glebe,  becomes  the  golden  hand  maiden  endued  by  Vulcan  with 
wisdom  and  speech.  When  providing  a  horse  with  the  iron  foot-nail, 
by  an  easy  transition  his  stithy  is  transported  to  the  isle  of  Lemnos, 
his  assistants  become  the  Cyclops,  and  there  appear  to  his  classic 
memory  the  brass-footed,  brazen-throated,  fire-breathing  bulls,  which 
were  the  gift  of  Hephaestus  to  Aertes,  King  of  Colchis.  If  I  were  a 
blacksmith  I  would  want  to  be  a  learned  one.  I'll  guarantee  that 
Elihu  Burritt  never  turned  out  shoddy  work,  even  though,  while  ply- 
ing his  trade,  he  was  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  modern 
and  ancient  languages.  I  am  sure  that  no  customer  of  his  was  ever 
dismissed  with  a  crusty  answer  because  the  knight  of  the  anvil  and 
hammer  felt  that  he  was  possessed  of  such  superior  education  as  to 
make  his  trade  a  degradation. 

Knowledge  makes  a  man  sensible  and  practical,  makes  a  virtue  out 
of  necessity,  and  dignifies  labor  by  the  respectability  which  it  gives 
to  it ;  it  cheers  and  illuminates  the  veriest  drudgery  by  its  grace 
and  polish. 
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Plowing  is  honorable  and  healthful,  and  necessary  even  when  per- 
formed by  the  stupidest  dolt  who  can  hold  the  handles  and  guide  the 
furrow.  But  his  mind  may  be  as  ignorant  of  the  power  he  is  wield- 
ing, or  of  the  associations  connected  with  his  calling,  as  the  ox  which 
mechanically  obeys  the  pressure  of  his  rein ;  now,  however,  open 
up  to  his  darkened  understanding*  the  avenues  of  information  ;  —  let 
him  read  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  the  inspiring  sentence :  '*  More 
over  the  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all,  the  king  himself  is  served  by 
the  field,"  and  his  pace  will  be  quickened,  his  service  rendered  more 
faithful  by  the  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  his  calling. 

Let  his  information  be  still  further  extended ;  let  him,  simple  day- 
laborer  that  he  is,  master  ancient,  classical  lore,  and  he  will  learn 
that  once  on  a  time  a  fellow-plowman  was  humbly  turning  the  glebe 
in  his  own  fields  when  a  messenger  of  the  State  summoned  him  to 
come  and  occupy  the  position  of  Dictator  ;  that  laying  aside  his  rural 
habiliments  and  assuming  the  ensigns  of  absolute  power,  by  a  series 
of  rapid  and  brilliant  movements  he  repelled  the  invader,  and  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  his  nation's  capital.  Let  him  be  sure  to  learn, 
also,  that  after  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  appointed  was  accom- 
plished he  laid  down  his  dictatorial  power  and  returned  to  his  plow. 
Think  you  that  the  tread  of  the  plowman  would  not  be  firmer,  that 
the  fields  would  not  shine  with  a  brighter  sheen,  and  that  the  con- 
scious spirit  within  would  not  throb  with  a  calmer,  nobler  pulsation 
at  the  thought  that  his  was  the  self-same  calling  of  Cincinnatus,  the 
noble  Roman,  thrice  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 

Danger  of  educating  a  man  above  hir>  sphere  ?  Then  a  carpenter 
should  never  learn  more  than  to  shove  his  plane  and  wield  his  saw. 
How  th.s  narrow  assertion  is  falsified  by  the  convincing  fact  that  the 
representative  man  of  all  the  earth,  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  labored  contentedly  at  the  carpenter's 
bench  until  called  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  enter  upon  the  sublimest 
mission  of  earta !  Let  carpenters  know  this ;  let  their  minds  be 
continuously  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  it  will  give 
dignity  to  their  calling  ;  it  will  furnish  contentment,  even  triumph, 
to  their  minds ;  it  will  qualify  them  for  the  change  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  enter  upon  a  more  extended  plain  of  usefulness  on 
earth,  or  to  the  reward  of  the  faithful  laborer  in  Heaven's  eternal 
domain. 

If  there  is  danger  of  educating  a  man  above  his  sphere,  then  edu- 
cation is  meant  to  be  withheld  from  the  great  majority  of  the  human 
race,  as  the  great  majority  are  in  humble,  not  to  say  menial,  positions. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  must  the  Scripture  be  of  private  interpreta- 
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tion,  and  its  frequent  injunctions  to  banish  error  and  let  1  ght  pre- 
vail must  be  offered  only  to  the  favored  few.  The  frequent  injunc- 
tions to  acquire  knowledge,  to  intermeddle  with  all  wisdom,  are 
directed  only  to  those  who  are  not  menial,  who  have  elegant  leisure. 
The  day-laiorer,  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water,  alas ! 
alas!  have  no  part  or  lot  in  those  enrapturing  sentences  :  **  Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  gettings 
get  understanding.  Exalt  her  and  she  shall  promote  thee  ;  she  shall 
br  ng  thee  to  honor  when  thou  dost  embrace  her ;  she  shall  give  to 
thine  head  an  ornament  of  grace,  —  a  crown  of  glory  shall  she  de- 
liver to  thee." 

Educating  a  man  above  his  sphere,  indeed  !  W  ho  dare,  in  this 
glorious  free  America  of  ours,  prescribe  a  sphere  to  any  n?an,  white/  V 
or  black  !  Suppose  j-uch  a  presumptuous  meddler  should  have  ob-^ 
served,  years  ago,  an  humble  rail-spliter  plying  his  vocation  in  the 
wilds  of  the  West,  and  patronizingly  sould  have  approached  him  with 
the  advice,  **  My  dear  young  friend,  do  not  meddle  with  knowl^ilge 
above  your  sphere ;  work  contentedly  at  your  humble  but  honest 
calling,  bnd  you  will  have  health  and  competence.  How  witheringly 
would  the  falsity  of  such  a  driveler  have  been  exposed  if  he  could 
only  have  lifted  the  curtain  of  the  future  and  have  seen  the  rail 
splitter  ascending  by  regular  gradations  until  he  became  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  grandest  nation  of  the  world  in  the  most  impprtant 
crisis  of  its  history  !  Now,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  proved  himself  to  be  a 
master  of  spheres  in  that,  beginning  with  the  jowest,  he  used  each 
successive  one  as  the  stef)ping-stone  to  ihe  next  higher  until  he  en- 
tered triumphantly  upon  a  sphere  the  most  responsible  and  the  most 
noble  known  among  men,  so  we  have  the  practical  derr.onstration 
thita  man's  sphere  is  not  always  determined  by  birth  or  fortune  or 
adventitious  circumstances,  but  oftener  by  an  indomitable  will  that 
knows  no  discouiagement,  and  a  soaring  ambition  content  with  nought 
save  a  continuous  progression. 

This  conclusion  is  applicaole  as  well  to  the  colored  race.  They 
were  subjected  to  great  disability  while  yet  in  the  jungles  of  their 
native  Africa,  and  they  were  stili  laboring  under  insuperable  diffi- 
culties wh^  n  brought  in  contact  with  the  more  humanizing  'nfluences. 
of  American  slavery.  It  may  also  be  possible,  as  it  has  been  claimed, 
by  some,  that  there  are  indications  of  their  inferiority  to  other  laces. 
But  these  things  do  not  justify  the  philanthropist  in  limiting  their 
opportunity,  or  in  ruthlessly  relegating  them  to  hopeless  abasement. 
On  the  contrary,  just  as  a  mother  seeks  to  compensate  the  conditior^ 
of  the  unfortunate  child,  so  an  enlightened  puilic  sentiment  will  de- 
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light  in  giving  to  the  colored  race  every  opportunity  to  educate  and 
refine  and  elevate  themselves.  Let  there  be  no  limits  prescribed 
save  the  limits  of  their  capacity,  and  if  that  capacity  should  prove 
itself  equal  to  the  grasp  of  the  most  occult  truth,  let  no  man  stay 
their  hand,  or  say  unto  them,  "  What  doest  thou  ?  ** 

If  they  should  succeed  in  stamping  upon  their  individuality  that 
culture  of  intellect,  that  grace  of  spirit,  that  nobility  of  life,  which 
would  proclaim  ihem  worthy  of  the  occupancy  of  the  most  honorable 
and  the  most  useful  spheres  of  life,  why,  then,  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, in  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  Deity,  let  those  posi- 
tions be  accorded  to  them. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATIONS 

BY   MISS   BEAL£. 

The  subject  of  school-organization  is  so  large,  and  the  circumstances 
of  schools  are  so  varied  that  what  is  good  for  one  is  unsuitable  for 
another.  All  I  can  do  is  to  speak  of  what  we  aim  at  doing  in  my 
own  school  omitting  as  far  as  pQSsible  those  details  with  which  I 
have  dealt  in  previous  papers.  I  have  explained  therein  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  college,  —  how  it  is  divided  into  three  departments, 
with  a  head  mistress  over  each.  I  can  give  this  paper,  and  one  upon 
a  curriculum,  to  any  specially  interested.  To-day  I  shall  speak  of 
(organization  proper,  as  distinguished  from  machinization,  and  dwell, 
in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  on  the  means  employed  in  the  moral 
training.  The  essential  difference  between  solitary  study  and  vivd 
voce  teaching  is  this, — that  in  the  latter  case  the  living  personality  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  learner,  and  means  are  adapted  to  the 
special  case.  In  a  good  school,  a  child  will  not  only  be  disciplined 
by  external  rules  :  his  energies  will  be  quickened,  and  the  power  of 
personal  influence  increased  and  multiplied.  Concurrent  intellectual 
and  moral  forces  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and  it  is  upon  the  right  use 
and  the  proper  organization  of  these  forces  that  the  excellence  of  a 
school  mainly  depends. 

The  great  danger  of  a  girl  is  lest  intellectual  vigor  be  destroyed  by 
instruction,  and  the  moral  energies,  by  the  substitution  of  another 
^ill  for  the  inward  guide,  the  law  for  the  spirit, — the  problem  is  how 
^0  organize  forces  at  command  ;  how  to  provide  such  food  and  exer- 
cise, intellectual  and  moral,  as  may  develop  to  vigorous  health  all 
that  is  good.  Once  doctors  and  educators  set  themselves  chiefly  to 
purge  away  evil, — now  we  have  got  hold  of  the  essentially  Christian 
thought, — that  it  is  more  life  and  fuller  that  we  want.  One  need  not 
fear  for  the  vigorous  over-draught,  nor  those  destructive  agencies 
^hich  fasten  upon  enfeebled  tissue.  People  have  learned  for  their 
%s,  and  are  learning  from  their  girls,  that  the  main  object  of  edu- 
cation is  to  invigorate,  and  that  one  cannot  invigorate  by  shutting  up 
the  young  in  a  narrow  sphere ;  that  it  is  better  (as  Greek  fables  teach 
^s)  to  send  them  out  in  spite  of  the  dangers  from  which  we  cannot 
protect  them  throughout  their  life,  than  to  have  them  feeble.     The 

^  From  the  Jcumal  0f  Education^  London,  England. 
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mediaeval  thought  of  discipline  has  been  superseded  by  the  modern 
idea  of  liberty,  as  the  great  means  of  education,  and  we  are  now 
more  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  complementary  truth  that  the  young 
need  shelter  and  protection,  and  thoughtful,  watchful  care,  during  the 
period  of  growth.  The  hardening  doctrine,  pushed  to  extremes,  has 
been  the  death  of  many  a  child  ;  and  no  sanitary  boot-maker  supplies 
such  shoes  as  were  recommended  by  Locke. 

So  I  fear  that  now  we  may  be  too  forgetful  of  the  great  need  of 
individual  care  in  the  training  of  the  character, — the  immature  mind 
and  heart  need  this  no  less  than  the  immature  body.  It  is  sometimes 
imagined  that  in  a  large  school  there  cannot  be  this  care,  but  it  may, 
and  ought  to  be,  more  complete  than  is  possible  generally  under  other 
conditions,  because  the  influences  brought  to  bear  are  more  various, 
and  can  therefore  be  better  adapted  to  individual  needs.  The  only 
requisite  is  unity  of  purpose  and  proper  organization.  Now  there 
can  be  organization  only,  if  we  regard  the  school  as  an  organism  ;  as 
in  some  sense  the  embodiment  of  living  principles  working  harmoni- 
ously for  one  common  end.  There  must  be  amongst  those  working 
together  a  common  understanding  regarding  the  ends  to  be  attained  ; 
a  power  of  united  action,  a  common  life.  The  same  external  results 
may  be  produced  with  less  expense  of  energy  by  machinery  than  by 
organizing.  We  have  to  be  careful  lest  natural  slothfulness  make  us 
substitute  a  system  of  drill  for  a  system  of  education.  We  must 
keep  before  us  the  final  cause  of  a  school,  —  that  though  its  orderly 
working  is  essential  to  its  efficiency,  it  does  not  exist  for  its  own 
sake,  but  only  for  the  good  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  the  object  is  through  temporary  dependence  to  render  them  fit 
for  independence.  And  thus  the  real  efficiency  of  a  school  is  tested, 
not  chiefly  by  its  working,  but  by  the  lives  of  those  who  have  pro- 
ceeded from  it. 

As  the  school  is  an  organism,  so  are  the  individual  pupils.  They 
have^a  life  of  their  own,  and  therefore  our  work  is  not  like  that  of 
the  sculptor,  who  works  toward  a  pre  conceived  ideal  ;  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  nourish  and  invigorate  and  set  free  the  inward  forces,  and 
then  the  organic  life  will  develop  according  to  the  laws  of  its  being, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  All-comprehending  Wisdom,  its  sustainer 
as  well  as  its  source.  So  the  educator  must  not  be  a  doctrinaire 
forcing  his  views  ;  he  has  to  watch  over  the  processes  of  growth. 
The  father  of  Pascal,  who  sought  to  prevent  his  learning  mathe- 
matics, was  acting  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  all  true  principles 
of  education.  The  parent  who  says,  "  I  wish  my  child  to  be  a  mu 
sician  or  a  scholar/'  instead  of  seeking  to  develop  the  gifts  bestowed 
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is  trying  to  substitute  his  own  will  for  God's.  We  may  have  a  gen- 
eral idea,  which  will  become  clearer  to  us  as  the  child  develops,  but 
it  is  not  ours  to  have  an  ideal  for  a  child  ;  and  many  a  life  has  been 
marred  because  a  parent  has  usurped  an  authority  not  his. 

Thus  as  regards  the  individual,  then,  we  are  not  to  formulate,  but 
to  educate,  and  the  life  will  give  form.     And  as  regards  the  school 
through  which  we  educate,  we  must  have  a  true  corfception  of  its 
final  cause.     It  is  like  a  nursery  garden,  to  use  Froebel's  simile.     It 
exists  that  it  may  bring  to   bear  upon  each  individual  who  enters  it, 
such  forces  and  influences  as  will  tend  best  to  develop  the  life  of  each, 
according  to  its  special  type  and  individual  peculiarity.     The  school 
is  well  organized  when  the  collective  lorc^^,  —  physical,  intellectual, 
moral, — of  teachers  and  tutors,  and  heads  of  houses,  and  companions, 
are  so  combined  that  they  act  together  for  this  development  of  the 
whole  man.     And  the  joy  of  a  teacher's  life  is  to  see  the  mind  ex- 
panding, the  character  developing,  to  forms  ever  new  and  varied,  as 
the  flowers  in  sunlight ;  to  trace  in  this  varied  development  the  in- 
ward force,  the  working  of  a  Divine  power,  with  which  it  is  our  hap. 
piness  to  cooperate. 

The  chief  means  of  organization, — i.  e.,  of  developing  the  good  in  a 
school, — is  carried  forward  principally  by, — 

1.  School  economy. 

2.  The  teacher's  influence. 

3.  Intellectual  culture,  teaching,  and  examination. 

4.  Companionship. 

5.  Gymnastics. 

I.  School  economy  must  differ  greatly  in  different  schools.  I  can 
only  here  describe  what  we  have  found  well  adapted  in  my  own  col- 
lege. The  end  being  the  right  development  of  the  character  of  each 
pupil  entrusted  to  us,  all  things  are  subordinated  to  this,  and  treated 
^s  means  for  this  end.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  division  of 
our  college  into  departments,  each  with  its  own  head-mistress,  and  of 
each  division  into  classes  of  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  children. 
Over  each  class  there  are  two  teachers.  The  senior  takes  the  Scripture 
^nd  one  or  more  of  the  Kultur-Studien  or  Humanities,  sharing  also 

• 

in  the  other  work.  The  junior  assists  in  the  general  management, 
^nd  shares  in  the  teaching.  We  prefer  the  class  system  to  subject- 
reaching.  Specialists  may  have  a  more  complete  knowlege  of  the 
subject,  but  having  a  less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  child  they  are 
less  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  her  needs,  and  often,  therefore,  ob- 
tain less  good  intellectual  results  even.  Still  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
special  teaching,  even  in  lower  classes,  for  foreign  languages,  science. 
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music,  drawing,  and  singing.     One  of  the  class-teachers  is  usually 
present  at  special  classes  in  junior  divisions,  and  gives  perhaps  a 
vivd  voce  after.     She  feels  instinctively  (as  she  knows  her  children) 
whether  they  understand   the   lesson,  and  is  able  to  speak  to  the 
specialist  if  his  or  her  lessons  are  unsuited.     She  has  to  see  that  no 
specialist  sets  more  than  her  children  can  do.      If  anything  goes 
wrong,  it  is  she  who  is  blamed  by  the  head-mistress  of  her  division. 
Should  a  difference  of  opinion  arise,  the  matter  is  laid  before  the 
head-mistress,  and  ultimately,  if  necessary,  can  be  brought  to  the 
principal.     In  higher  classes  the  teaching  is  more  by  specialists,  and 
increasingly  so,  as  pupils  become  more  independent ;  in  the  highest 
classes, — e,g,y\vi  those  for  the  intermediate  and  final  B  A.  examina- 
tions,— entirely  so.     The  close  supervision  which  is  good  for  juniors 
is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  for  seniors,  though  thoughtful  obser- 
vation, and  help  in  self-discipline  should  never  be  altogether  omitted. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  class-teacher  to  arrange  the  work  of  all  her  pu- 
pils.    She  prepares  a  time  table,  not  only  for  college,  but  for  home- 
lessons,  and  informs  the  specialists  of  the  time  assigned  for  prepara- 
tion.    The  day  pupils'  timetables  of  home-work  have  to  be  signed 
by  the  parent.     There  is  a  printed  notice  on  each  card,  requiring 
them  to  write  to  the  principal  if  the  work  set  is  found  too  much  or 
too  little.     Of  course  there  is  a  general  curriculum  for  each  class, 
but  perhaps  there  is  not  one  single  child  for  whom  some  deviation  has 
not  been  thought  good,  and  entered  on  her  timetable.     Thus  each 
child  is  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  one  teacher,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  watch  over  her  character  and  to  provide  for  her  moral  train- 
ing, chiefly  through  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  college ;  to  re- 
fer all  matters  of  difficulty  to  her  head-mistress  ;  to  consult,  if  neces- 
sary, with  parents  and  house  mistresses.     To  her  are  brought  by  the 
specialists,  each  week,  reports  of  the  work. 

Each  week  the  list  of  marks  is  read  by  the  head-mistress  of  the 
division,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  and  the  class.  She  admin- 
isters such  advice,  admonition,  and  encouragement  as  seems  to  her 
needed.  No  conduct-marks  of  any  sort  are  given.  There  is  no  taking 
of  places  in  class,  no  prizes  are  given,  except  once  a  year,  for  attain- 
ing a  certain  proportion  of  marks.  Thus  there  is  no  competition, 
and  a  class  may  have  no  prizes  or  a  great  many.  We  try  to  keep 
habitually  before  the  child  that  the  best  may  be  bad,  and  the  worst  in 
the  class  good  ;  the  only  thing  we  care  for,  being  whether  the  work 
is  done  as  well  as  we  think  the  child  could  do  it, — whether  she  is  im- 
proving. There  are  no  punishments.  If  a  lesson  has  not  been  prop- 
erly prepared,  the  pupil  has  to  come  in  the  afternoon  and  do  it,  but 
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it  is  never  increased  in  length.  Those  who  are  persistently  disobe- 
dient or  idle,  or  do  not  yield  to  the  influences  brought  to  bear,  have 
to  leave.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  child  is  unmanageable,  since  she  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  cares  for  her  real  good,  and  who  has 
not  her  own  influence  and  power  only  to  rely  on,  but  those  of  other 
teachers,  of  pupils  who  have  learned  to  desire  to  help  others,  of  par- 
ents and  house-mistresses,  and  heads  of  departments,  and  ultimately 
of  the  principal. 

The  house-mistresses  are  constantly  in  communication,  too,  with 
the  college  teachers  and  heads  of  departments.     They  write  the  ter- 
minal reports  of  conduct  at  college,  in  conjunction  with  the  class- 
teachers.     So  far  from  finding  parents  troublesome,  we  have  to  per- 
suade parents  that  we  are  anxious  they  should  speak  or  write  ;  that 
we  wish  to  be  told  about  anything  that  seems  to  them  unsatisfactory, 
and  we  freely  speak  to  them  about  things  requiring  alteration  at 
home.     It  may  be  suggested  that  a  class-teacher  may  be  inexperi- 
enced or  incompetent     We  never  give  the  charge  of  a  class  to  one 
who  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship  as  junior,  sometimes  for  sev- 
eral years.     Besides,  as  the  classes  are  habitually  in  the  large  room, 
which  they  only  leave  for  lecture-lessons,  and  even  these  have  glass 
doors,  the  head  mistress  would  soon  observe  anything  wrong.     She 
is  frequently  present  at  lessons.     She  sees  the  exercise  and  note- 
books, and  the  terminal  examination  papers.     Teachers  are  usually 
glad  of  this  supervision,  and  of  suggestions  from  their  heads, — it 
forms  part  of  their  training.     Gradually,  as  students  rise  in  the  col- 
lie, we  relax  the  strictness  of  rules,  and  endeavor  to  bring  in  more 
and  more  the  sense  of  responsibility  toward  others.     Especially  do 
we  impress  on  all,  but  particularly  on  the  seniors,  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  prevent  wrong  as  far  as  it  is  possible;  i,by  speaking  to  the  of- 
fender ;  2,  by  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  ;  3,  in  a  last  resort,  by 
giving  fair  warning,  and  then,  if  necessary,  speaking  to  a  teacher. 
This  it  almost  never  necessary,  and  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
cowardly  tell-taleing  which  is  done  slyly.     It  requires  much  courage, 
and  need  almost  never  be  resorted  to. 

2.  Personal  Influence, — It  is  about  as  difficult  to  define  personal 
influence  as  to  define  life.  It  acts  through  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  and  yet  it  is  not  given  out  from  the  teacher ;  in  fact,  one 
who  feeds  the  moral  nature  of  a  child  from  her  own  life  makes  that 
child  a  sickly  parasite,  unable  to  live  apart  from  her.  It  requires  no 
great  gifts  or  great  excellencies  to  draw  after  us  a  crowd  of  weaker 
natures.  We  need  only  flatter  their  vanity, — move  them  by  the  lower 
part  of  their  character.     If  we  would  help  any  truly  to  live  and  grow 
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we  must  bring  them  into  the  sunlight,  not  the  candle-light.  If  we 
wish  their  ideals  to  be  high,  we  must  look  up  ourselves,  not  down  to 
them,  for  admiration. 

"  I  looked  on  Beatrice,  and  she  on  Heaven."  A  teacher  who  says, 
"  My  pupils  will  do  anything  to  please  me,"  has  pronounced  her  own 
condemnation  ;  children  must  learn  to  do  their  duty  to  those  whom 
they  do  not  like  ;  there  must  be  recognition  of  functional  authority, 
or  there  can  be  no  right  organic  life  but  all  will  be  disorder.^ 

There  is,  however,  a  right  use  of  personal  influence.  We  are  not 
to  lead  an  isolated  life ;  as  the  analogy  of  material  things  suggests, 
virtue  should  go  forth  of  us.  It  will  never  be  undervalued  as  a  means 
of  God's  appointment  by  those  who  believe  in  the  Christian  Church. 
But  a  healthy  influence  is  not  one  that  isolates  ;  it  is  one  that  quickens 
the  nature,  so  as  to  make  it  more  actively  receptive  of  all  that  is 
good,  and  true,  and  noble  in  any  other.  Do  you  know  the  feeling  of 
springtide,  when  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  to  breathe  life  into 
one's  veins  .^  What  is  it  that  makes  us  feel  this  }  It  is,  I  think,  the 
sympathetic  life  in  quickening  nature  ;  no  plant  feeds  any  other,  but 
each  helps  to  stir  those  living  forces,  to  quicken  the  life  of  all.  Such 
is  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  healthy  school.  Each  child  is  made 
more  alive  to  all  the  influences  breathing  through  the  souls  of  teach- 
ers and  companions ;  more  able  to  receive  the  teaching  of  those  who 
have  passed  out  of  sight,  but  who  live  and  speak  to  us  through  the 
power  of  the  poet,  or  the  historian,  or  the  philologist.  A  right  per- 
sonal influence  does  not  absorb  the  energies, — it  quickens  the  sym- 
pathies with  all. 

3.  Culture. — I  have  put  culture  next,  because  it  is  not  very  different 
from  personal  influence.  It  is  chiefly  the  bringing  to  bear  on  our 
pupils  of  the  great  personalities,  the  great  thoughts,  the  great  feel- 
ings which  have  quickened  the  life  of  the  world.  There  is  a  teach- 
ing which  provides  for  children  only  the  outside  husks  ;  it  is  a  miser- 
able thing  to  be  ever  occupied  with  the  mere  clothing  of  thought. 
If  they  are  properly  taught,  their  lessons  are  a  benefit  to  them.  Of 
course  there  is  hard  labor  to  get  all  the  buried  treasures ;  there  must 
be  the  learning  of  grammatical  forms,  the  working  out  of  results  in 
mathematics  ;  but  the  labor  is  sweetened  by  hope,  and  ennobled  by 
the  sense  of  duty,  and  sustained  by  faith. 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  for  children  to  learn  to  think  that  knowledge 
and  wisdom  is  to  be  sought  only  for  the  material  good  it  will  bring ; 
a  miserable  thing  for  teachers  to  assume  that  the  love  of  gain  is 
stronger  than  the  love  of  ideal  good  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  moie  palpable  lie  going  about  in  the  world  as  current  coin  than 
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the  assertion  that  base  motives  are  stronger  than  the  noble  ones  ;  it 
is  contradicted  by  every  page  of  history,  as  well  as  by  our  own  daily 
experience.  Those  who  observe  life  must  surely  see  that  the  in- 
stincts, the  selfish  motives  resting  upon  no  intellectual  basis,  are 
feeble  indeed  compared  with  the  distinctly  human  forces,  and  that 
the  moral  powers  are  supremely  strong. 

To  these  we  must  appeal,  if  we  would  make  them  powers  for  good  ; 
we  must  show  them  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  that  we  care 
nothing  for  mere  success.     I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  great 
evil  of  the  modern  slave-trade  in  so-called  scholarships, — of  the  buy- 
ing up  of  of  clever  children   by  rival  schools.     I  can  only  allude  to 
it  here  as  demoralizing  to  all  concerned. 

Those  who  know  what  girls*  schools  were  in  old  times  will  not 
condemn  examinations ;  but  the  responsibility  of  examining  bodies 
is  great,  and  unhappily  many  teachers  feel  that  some  of  those  most 
in  vogue  are  almost  prohibitive  of  true  culture. 

I  earnestly  hope  that,  through  the  Teachers'  Guild,  or  some  other 
means,  examinations,  especially  those  of  the  London  University,  will 
be  brought  into  greater  harmony  with  the  judgment  of  those  who 
desire  real  education. 

4.  Companionship, — This  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  good.  One 
of  the  vulgar  errors  that  we  sometimes  act  on  is  this,  that  evil  is 
stronger  than  good.  "  O  Devil,"  we  say,  **thou  art  right ;  thine  is 
the  kingdom  and  the  power."  Nothing  is  clearer  to  those  who  ob- 
serve than  this,  that  evil  is  transitory,  evanescent ;  that  good  influ- 
ences work  slowly,  but  surely ;  that  evil  is  by  its  very  nature  self- 
destructive.  A  friendship  which  is  founded  on  selfishness  cannot 
last,  whereas  a  good  friendship  deepens  and  grows.  We  know  in  the 
world  the  marvelous,  far-reaching  leavening  power  of  one  noble  life. 
Some  of  us  can  recall  such,  whilst  hundreds  of  baser  lives  die  out  in 
the  darkness,  the  good  lives  on  and  grows  up  in  the  sunlight  and 
becomes  a  great  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodge  in  the  branches 
of  it.  So  in  a  school,  if  it  is  at  all  what  it  ought  to  be,  what  it  gen- 
erally is,  the  good  influences  are  lasting,  are  prevailing ;  they  are  the 
organizing,  the  active  power,  the  actual  (to  use  Hinton's  word), 
whilst  the  others  are  the  negative,  the  passive  ;  through  reaction 
against  which  our  personality  must  be  developed.  It  is  ours  to  keep 
the  channels  of  life  free, — we  must  have  no  stagnation,  and  that  this 
may  be  so,  I  hold  strongly  with  Dr.  Arnold  that  we  must  weed  out 
all  who,  by  laziness  or  mere  passiveness,  hinder  true  progress  ;  for 
their  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  they  must  go  to  some  place 
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where  there  is  less  companionship,  or  more  drill,  some  moral  sana- 
torium ;  for,  if  they  are  not  sharing  in  and  quickening  the  life  of  the 
school,  they  are  hindering  it  and  introducing  disease.  It  ought  to 
be  understood  that  children  are  not  necessarily  expelled,  when  we 
advise  and  require  parents  to  place  them  elsewhere. 

5.  Exercise  and  Discipline. — It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  insist  on 
the  need  for  healthy  out-door  exercise  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  ;  the 
influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind  has  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon 
of  late, — that  of  the  mind  on  the  body  has  been  too  much  overlooked. 
There  is  a  practical  materialism,  a  Lucretianism,  which  regards 
thought  as  a  function  of  the  brain,  the  moral  nature  as  the  product 
of  the  organization.  There  is  doubtless  action  and  reaction,  but 
surely  the  Platonic  view  is  the  right  one  ;  it  is  confirmed  by  our  daily 
experience,  that  the  inward  life  fashions  the  outward. 

People  sometimes  speak  as  if  they  had  to  choose  between  health 
or  intellectual  attainments,  or  a  life  of  strenuous  moral  vigor,  and 
•that,  though  they  see  health  daily  ruined  through  a  low  moral  ideal ; 
women  weak,  languid,  hysterical,  who  would  become  vigorous  and 
healthy  if  roused  to  forget  self  and  live  for  others. 

We  see  it  daily  proved,  that  he  who  seeks  his  life  loses  it ;  those 
whose  moral  standard  is  high  will  not,  through  vanity,  or  careless- 
ness, or  indolence,  trifle  with  health. 

Already  we  have  a  considerable  mass  of  statistics  to  show  that  good 
education  contributes  to  bodily  health,  and  I  trust  that  the  gathering 
of  more  will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Teachers*  Guild. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  teachers  in  day-schools  should  under- 
take, as  some  doctors  have  suggested,  the  taking  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  study  of  scientific  dietaries,  etc. ;  but  there  might  be 
sanitarians  attached  to  schools,  who  should  make  these  things  a 
special  study.  Such,  to  a  great  extent,  have  our  heads  of  boarding- 
houses  become  under  the  direction  of  our  Medical  Referee  and  our 
Boarding-House  Committee.  These  ladies  are  never  college  teachers. 
Not  only  are  they  desirous  to  do  their  duty  by  the  children,  but  they 
are  paid  by  results,  since  they  lose  their  patients  when  they  are  ill. 
Great  is  the  emulation  amongst  the  heads  of  our  ten  houses,  to  show 
the  fairest  bill  of  health,  and  we  find  the  average  absence  from  or- 
dinary ailments  is  less  than  three  days  a  year.  It  were  much  to  be 
desired  that  there  were  a  higher  idea  of  health ;  that  is,  not  health 
for  man  in  which  his  typical  superiority  is  effaced  by  the  animal  or- 
ganism ;  the  organism  exists  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  sustaining 
the  man  himself  during  the  process  of  developing  the  powers  by 
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which  alone,  and  not  by  physical  superiority,  man  has  secured  and 
maintained  his  supremacy  over  nature,  replenished  the  earth  and 
subdued  it  There  can  only  be  a  perfectly  healthy  man  in  the  fullest 
sense  when  there  is  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  being,  the 
intellect  devoted  to  the  highest  ends  of  existence. 

One  seems  uttering  truisms,  yet  one  does  meet  those  who  talk  and 
act  as  though  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  being  were  not  the  first 
requisite  for  perfect  health,  as  though  the  regulation  of  the  emotional 
nature  by  the  culture  of  the  power  of  thought  were  not  the  great 
safeguard  for  the  harmonious  action  of  physical  organism. 

We  need,  then,  I  think,  a  better  organization  of  all  the  forces 
brought  to  bear  on  the  training  of  the  young. 
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EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS,  BY  FENELON.- 

THE    FIRST   STEPS   IN   EDUCATION. 

Before  children  can  speak  plainly  a  foundation  may  be  laid  for 
their  education.  Some  may  think  I  go  too  far,  perhaps,  but  only 
consider  what  the  child  that  is  learning  to  talk  is  doing.  It  is  learn- 
ing a  language  which  it  will  soon  speak  with  more  nicety  than  the 
learned  can  speak  the  dead  languages  which  they  have  studied  with 
such  care  in  the  years  of  maturity.  And  what  is  it  to  learn  a  lan- 
guage }  It  is  not  only  to  store  the  memory  with  hundreds  of  words, 
but,  also,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  to  note  the  peculiar  meaning  of  each 
of  these  words.  The  child,  says  St.  Augustine,  amid  its  cries  and 
sports,  notices  what  objects  correspond  to  the  words  it  hears  ;  it  does 
this  by  first  observing  the  natural  movements  of  the  body  which 
either  touch  or  point  out  the  objects  spoken  of,  and  in  course  of  time 
is  struck  with  the  recurrence  of  the  same  words  to  represent  particu- 
lar objects.  True,  the  formation  of  the  brain  in  infancy  gives  a  won- 
derful facility  in  receiving  impressions  of  such  images,  but  great  con 
centration  of  mind  is  certainly  necessary  to  perceive  them  and  attach 
each  one  to  its  proper  object. 

Consider,  moreover,  how  infants  cling  to  those  who  flatter,  and 
avoid  those  who  contradict  them.  How  well  they  know  how  to  cry 
or  be  silent  to  get  what  they  want.  What  cunning  they  use,  and 
what  jealousy  they  already  feel.  I  have  seen,  says  St.  Augustine,  an 
infant  jealous.  It  was  as  yet  unable  to  speak,  bnt  looked  with  pale 
countenance  and  angry  eyes  upon  another  infant  nourished  at  its  side. 

You  may  be  sure  that  infants  know  more  than  is  generally  thought, 
and  they  may  be  given  by  means  of  words,  aided  by  tones  and  ges 
tures,  a  desire  to  be  with  honest  and  virtuous  people  who  come  ir 
their  way  rather  than  other  silly  persons  whom  they  may  be  in  dan 
ger  of  loving.  You  may  point  out  to  them  with  horror  people  whom 
they  see  get  violently  angry  or  lose  their  self-control  in  any  way,  anc 
indicate  your  admiration  of  those  whom  they  have  seen  act  prudently 
and  modestly  by  means  of  different  expressions  of  countenance  anc 
tones  of  voice.  I  do  not  mistake  these  small  things  for  great  ones 
but,  nevertheless,  these  first  indications  of  disposition  are  beginning 

1  Translated  from  the  French  of  Fenelon. 
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that  should  not  be  ignored.  And  this  method  of  anticipating  the 
future  with  children,  though  its  results  be  scarcely  perceptible,  greatly 
facilitates  education. 

If  any  one  still  doubts  the  effect  that  these  first  prepossessions  of 
infancy  have  upon  the  mind,  he  has  only  to  call  to  mind  how  vivid 
and  tender,  even  down  to  old  age,  are  the  memories  of  what  is  loved 
in  childhood.  If,  instead  of  arousing  in  children  foolish  fears  of 
ghosts  and  spirits  that  only  weaken  their  delicate  brains  by  undue 
excitement,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  guided  by  the  fancies  of 
their  nurses  as  to  what  they  are  to  shun  or  desire,  soon  one  would 
make  it  an  object  to  give  them  always  a  pleasant  idea  of  the  good, 
and  an  aversion  to  the  bad  ;  this  prepossession  would  aid  greatly  in 
leading  them  to  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues  in  after-life.  Instead 
of  this  they  are  taught  to  be  afraid  of  a  priest  dressed  in  black,  they 
are  only  spoken  to  of  death  to  frighten  them,  and  told  that  at  night 
the  dead  return  in  dreadful  guise.  All  this  only  tends  to  give  them 
weak  and  cowardly  hearts,  and  pre-occupy  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
better  things. 

In  the  first  years  of  a  child's  existence  the  most  important  thing 
is  to  take  care  of  its  health,  to  try  to  give  it  a  gentle  disposition  by 
well-chosen  food  and  the  regulations  of  a  simple  life.  Its  meals  should 
be  so  ordered  that  they  will  be  regular  and  come  often  enough  for  its 
needs.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  at  other  times,  for  that  would 
overload   the   stomach  while   digestion  is   going  on.     It  should  eat 

,   nothing  highly  seasoned,  for  that  would  excite  an  appetite  beyond  its 
needs  and  a  distaste  for  food  more  conducive  to  health.     Finally  it 

.    should  not  be  provided  with  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  food,  for 
I  a  number  of  courses  following  each  other  keep  up  the  appetite  after 
the  real  wants  are  satisfied. 

It  is  still  more  important  not  to  prevent  the  organs  from  strength- 
ening naturally  by  over-taxing  the  mind,  to  avoid  anything  that  could 
arouse  the  passions,  and  to  gently  accustom  a  child  to  being  denied 
whatever  it  shows  too  much  axiety  for,  so  that  it  may  never  hope  to 
obtain  its  desires. 

However  bad  the  natural  disposition  of  children  may  be,  it  is  pos- 
sible by  such  measures  to  keep  them  docile,  patient,  steady,  cheerful, 
and  tranquil.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  neglected  in  their  early 
years,  they  become  restless  and  excitable  for  life.  Their  passions 
are  making,  their  habits  being  formed,  and  the  soul  and  body  still 
tender  and   without  settled  inclinations  yield  readily  to  evil.      A 

f  second  original  sin  is  created  within   them  that  is  the  source  of  a 
thousand  evils  when  they  are  grown. 
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When  they  reach  an  age  when  reason  is  fully  developed  every  word 
spoken  to  them  should  tend  to  make  them  love  truth  and  feel  a  con- 
tempt for  dissimulation  Therefore  no  deception  should  ever  be 
used  in  consoling  them  or  persuading  them  to  do  what  you  wish. 
By  such  a  course  they  would  be  taught  a  shyness  that  they  would 
never  forget.     They  should  be  governed  by  reason  as  far  as  possible. 

But  let  us  examine  more  closely  the  circumstances  of  children,  and 
consider  in  detail  what  is  best  for  them.  The  substance  of  their 
brains  is  soft,  but  hardening  every  day.  As  for  their  minds,  they 
know  nothing  ;  everything  is  new  to  them.  This  softness  of  the 
brain  renders  them  very  impressible,  and  the  constant  feeling  of  sur 
prise  and  novelty  makes  them  ever  ready  to  admire  and  very  curious. 
It  is  also  true  that  this  moist  and  soft  condition  of  the  brain,  sec- 
onded by  its  heated  state,  causes  ready  and  continual  motive.  Hence 
ensues  the  restlessness  of  children  which  prevents  them  from  ever 
letting  their  minds  rest  on  a  particular  object  or  their  bodies  in  a 
particular  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  not  yet  knowing  what  to  think  about, 
or  be  occupied  with,  notice  everything  but  speak  little,  unless  they 
have  been  encouraged  to  talk  a  great  deal,  and  against  this  special 
precautions  should  be  taken.  Often  the  very  pleasure  you  try  to  de- 
rive from  children  is  a  means  of  spoiling  them.  They  get  into  the 
habit  of  venturing  to  utter  whatever  comes  into  their  minds,  and 
speaking  on  subjects  of  which  they  have  no  definite  knowledge. 
This  results  in  a  life-long  habit  of  judging  hastily,  and  talking  about 
matters  upon  which  they  have  no  clear  ideas, — two  very  objectionable 
mental  characteristics. 

Still  another  pernicious  effect  may  result  from  the  desire  of  de- 
riving pleasure  from  children.  They  see  that  they  are  regarded  with 
leniency,  that  everything  they  do  is  noticed,  and  their  words  listened 
to  with  pleasure,  and  so  they  get  to  believe  that  the  world  will  always 
be  taken  up  with  them. 

At  this  age,  when  they  are  applauded,  and  have  never  known  con- 
tradiction, they  indulge  in  delusive  hopes  that  prepare  the  way  for 
an  infinite  number  of  disappointments  in  afterJife.  I  have  seen  chil- 
dren who  thought  themselves  being  talked  about  whenever  there  was 
any  private  conversation,  because  they  had  often  found  it  so  in  simi- 
lar instances.  They  imagine  that  everything  about  them  is  extra- 
ordinary and  admirable.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important,  while  you 
take  every  care  of  children,  not  to  let  them  see  that  you  give  them 
much  thought.  Make  them  see  that  it  is  through  kindness,  and  on 
account  of  their  need  of  being  put  in  the  right  way,  that  you  are  at- 
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tentive  to  them,  and  not  because  you  admire  their  intelligence.  Be 
content  to  form  their  minds  little  by  little  as  occasions  naturally  come 
up.  Whenever  you  can,  advance  the  mind  of  a  child  without  press- 
ing it ;  you  ought  to  dread  doing  so,  for  the  danger  of  vanity  and 
presumption  always  outweighs  the  good  results  of  that  premature  de- 
velopment which  attracts  so  much  attention. 

You  should  be  content  to  follow  and  assist  nature.  Children  have 
but  little  information,  and  so  should  not  be  urged  to  talk ;  but  as 
they  are  ignorant  of  many  things,  they  have  many  questions  to  ask, 
and^  ask  many.  It  is  enough  to  reply  carefully  to  them,  and  add 
some  little  illustrations  to  make  the  explanations  clearer.  If  they 
offer  an  opinion  on  a  subject  of  which  they  know  nothing,  they 
should  be  embarrassed  by  some  unexpected  question  that  will  show 
their  mistake  without  rudely  abashing  them.  At  the  same  time  they 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  they  are  more  approved  of  when 
they  hesitate,  and  ask  about  what  they  do  not  know  than  when  they 
decide  the  most  wisely.  This  is  the  way  to  instill  into  them,  along 
with  politeness,  true  modesty  and  a  contempt  for  the  arguments  so 
common  among  ignorant  young  people. 

As  soon  as  their  reason  seems  in  any  degree  developed,  their  own 
experience  should  be  used  in  guarding  them  against  presumption. 
"You  see,"  you  may  say,  "  how  much  more  reasonable  you  are  now 
than  you  were  a  year  ago ;  in  another  year  you  will  understand  things 
that  to-day  you  are  incapable  of  understanding.  If  a  year  ago  you 
had  wished  to  decide  upon  matters  with  which  you  are  now  familiar, 
but  with  regard  to  which  you  were  then  ignorant,  you  would  have 
decided  badly.  You  would  have  been  wrong  in  aspiring  to  a  judg- 
ment beyond  your  capacity.  It  is  the  same  way  to-day  with  the 
things  that  remain  for  you  to  learn.  You  will  see  some  day  how  im- 
perfect your  present  judgments  are.  In  the  meantime  yield  to  the 
councils  of  persons  who  judge  as  you  will  judge  when  you  acquire 
their  age  and  experience. 

The  curiosity  of  children  is  a  natural  disposition  which  prepares 

the  way  for  education ;  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  it.    For  example, 

when  they  see  a  mill  in  the  country  and  want  to  know  what  it  is,  you 

should  explain  to  them  how  the  food  that  sustains  life  is  prepared. 

When  they  see  reapers,  you  should  tell  them  what  the  reapers  are 

doing,  and  how  the  corn  is  cultivated  and  reproduces  itself  in  the 

earth.     In  the  city  they  see  shops  where  trades  are  being  pursued, 

and  different   kinds  of   goods  being  sold.      You   should   never  be 

wearied  by  their  questions.     They  are  opportunities  offered  to  you 

by  nature  herself  for  facilitating  education.     Show  that  you  are  glad 
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to  avail  yourself  of  them.  By  such  means  you  will  gradually  teach 
the  children  how  everything  that  is  of  use  to  mankind  and  upon 
which  commerce  terms  is  made.  Gradually,  without  special  study, 
they  will  learn  the  right  way  of  making  everything  that  is  around 
them  and  the  fair  price  of  each,  which  is  the  basis  of  true  economy. 
Such  knowledge  is  not  to  be  despised  by  any  one,  since  none  can 
afford  to  make  mistakes  in  their  expenditure,  but  it  is  indispensable 
for  girls. 

TENDENCY   TO    IMITATION.^ 

The  ignorance  of  children,  with  their  brains  still  devoid  of  im- 
pressions, and  their  lack  of  fixed  habits,  makes  them  pliable  and  in- 
clined to  imitate  everything  they  see.  For  this  reason  it  is  especially 
important  to  put  only  good  models  before  them.  They  should  be  al- 
lowed to  come  in  contact  only  with  persons  whose  example  would 
be  suitable  for  them  to  follow ;  but  as  they  cannot  be  prevented  from 
seeing  some  objectionable  things,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  that 
can  be  taken,  their  attention  should  be  early  called  to  the  foolish  pre- 
sumption of  such  vicious  or  unreasonable  people  as  have  no  reputa- 
tion to  be  guarded.  They  should  be  shown  how  miserable  is  the  lot 
of  those  who  fail  to  cultivate  reason,  and  abandon  themselves  to 
their  passions,  however  much  they  are  despised,  and  how  justly  so. 
In  this  way,  without  giving  children  the  habit  of  judging  harshly, 
you  may  form  their  tastes,  and  make  them  susceptible  to  the  charms 
of  real  good  qualities.  Although  opening  their  eyes  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  people  whom  they  ought  to  respect  is  to  be  dreaded,  you 
should  not  be  slow  to  warn  them  about  particular  faults.  For, 
besides  the  fact  that  it  is  not  to  be  hoped,  and  would  not  be  right, 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  here 
below,  the  best  means  of  keeping  them  in  the  path  of  duty  is  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  necessity  of  bearing  with  the  faults  of  others. 
They  should  be  taught  that  these  faults  ought  not  to  be  judged  hastily, 
that  they  often  appear  greater  than  they  really  are ;  that  they  are  com- 
pensated for  by  good  qualities,  and  that  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
perfection  on  this  earth, — that  which  has  the  fewest  imperfections 
should  be  admired. 

Finally,  although  it  maybe  a  mistake  to  reserve  this  advice  for  the 
close,  they  should  be  given  good  principles,  and  prevented  from  imi- 

^  The  evils  to  which  Fenelon  here  alludes,  as  resulting  from  the  education  commonly 
given  girls,  have  been  enumerated  by  him  in  previous  chapter.  A  want  of  application, 
a  distaste  for  serious  pursuits,  or  undue  love  of  amusements,  and  aa  excessive  curiosity 
are  those  upon  which  he  lays  most  stress. 
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tating  the  evil  that  presents  itself  to  them.  It  is  important  to  keep 
them  from  imitating  ridiculous  people,  for  such  mockery  implies 
something  low  and  contrary  to  good  feeling.  Children  are  especially 
liable  to  form  such  a  habit,  because  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations, 
the  suppleness  of  their  bodies,  and  their  lively  spirits  enable  them  to 
take  readily  all  sorts  of  positions  in  imitation  of  the  laughable  things 
they  see. 

This  inclination  produces  an  infinite  amount  of  evil  in  children 
when  they  are  given  over  to  the  charge  of  people  devoid  of  virtue 
who  do  not  restrain  themselves  before  them.  But  God  intended  this 
faculty  to  lead  them  to  yield  more  readily  to  good  influences  thrown 
around  them.  Often  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  them  what  you 
wish  them  to  do  without  speaking  a  word. 
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A    WANT,  AND   HOW  TO  MEET  IT. 

BY    L.    R.  KLEMM,    PH.  D., 
Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

It  is  a  trite,  yet  eminently  wise  remark,  "The  boy  is  the  father  of 
the  man."  The  man  is  to  be,  certainly  in  this  country,  the  citizen  of 
a  republic.  It  seems,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  the  boy,  and  for 
that  matter  the  girl  also,  should  acquire  something  of  that  which  is 
indispensable  in  the  future  citizen.  The  citizen  of  a  republic  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  subject  of  a  monarch  by  a  greater  number  of 
rights;  but  every  additional  right  is,  according  to  **  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things,"  balanced  by  an  additional  civil  or  moral  duty.  The 
citizen  of  the  republic  is,  therefore,  under  greater  obligations  than 
the  subject  of  a  monarch. 

I  do  not  care  to  encumber  this  paper^with  an  enumeration  of  these 
rights  and  duties.  I  will  mention  only  one  which,  though  self- 
evident  as  it  may  be,  is  not  generally  understood.  Self  government 
demands  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  all  domains 
of  human  activity,  but,  above  all,  it  demands  a  higher  degree  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture,  both  for  the  enjoyment  of  greater  rights, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  higher  duties,  than  is  required  of  persons  in  a 
country  with  little  or  no  self-government.  This  reasoning  appears 
to  me  so  self-evident  that  I  hesitate  to  give  it  utterance. 

But  let  us  ask.  Is  it  generally  acknowledged  to  be  correct  .^  Do 
educational  officials,  leaders  of  educational  affairs,  act  accordingly? 
It  appears  not.  With  much  complacency  and  satisfaction  it  is  said, — 
and  not  only  in  Fourth-of-July  orations, — •*  Every  citizen  of  this  glori- 
ous country  is  a  sovereign  ! "  This  savors  much  of  the  proverbial 
"  Civis  Romanum  est !  **  and  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  same  result, — 
that  is,  degeneration  of  the  individual  and  state. 

It  is  the  common  belief  in  all  strata  of  society,  that  the  mere  priv- 
ilege of  being  a  citizen,  the  accident  of  birth,  is  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  An  extensive  preparation  does  not  seem  to  be 
required  or  needed.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  a  colored  or,  for  that 
matter,  a  pale-faced  illiterate  voter,  whose  want  of  culture  stamps  him 
an  **  encyclopaedian  ignoramus."  has  greater  rights  and  fewer  duties 
than  the  most  accomplished  and  cultured  lady, — this  fact  is  evidently 
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the  upshot  of  the  general  belief  referred  to.      We  trust  too  much  to 
the  "benign  influence  of  our  free  institutions." 

We  sin  grievously  when  we  hasten  to  acquaint  our  children  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  but  remain  silent  upon  their  attendant 
duties.  Under  such  circumstances  the  rights  of  an  ignorant,  vicious 
person,  or  of  a  weak,  reed-like  character,  are  rights  no  longer  ;  they 
are  privileges  (private  rights). 

But  not  only  in  intellectual  culture  should  the  citizen  of  a  republic 
excel.  More  necessary  than  that  is  moral  or  ethical  culture.  No- 
where is  the  noble  virtue,  obedience,  a  more  necessary  requisite  of 
citizenship  than  in  a  republic,  where  no  arbitrary  power  forces  obedi- 
ence, but  where  the  law  is  made  and  executed  by  the  people  them- 
selves ;  where  the  government  is  "  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
(or  the  people."  Without  strict  obedience  of  its  citizens  the  republic 
is  a  contradiction  in  itself. 

Obedience  is,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  upon  the  will-power,  and 
that  can  only  be  trained  in  early  youth.  Every  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  training  children  knows  this  ;  but  when  we  come  to  ask, 
how  is  the  will-power  best  to  be  trained,  the  most  contrary  answers 
will  be  heard,  I  do  not  care  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  refute  the  rod- 
argument  or  the  taffy-argument.  Let  me  say  at  once,  that  moral 
^ill-power  must  derive  its  nourishment  from  the  foimtain  of  emotion. 

The  moral  will-power  can  be  steeled  in  no  more  rational  and  no 
more  appropriate  way  than  by  means  of  good  instruction  in  history. 
In  history  lie  stored  up  the  grand  examples  and  experiences  of  the 
past.  Youth  is  willing,  —  nay,  eager,  —  to  learn  them,  if  they  are 
brought  to  them,  not  as  mold  and  ashes,  but  as  living  creatures  and 
lifelike  actions.  And  with  the  aid  of  history  alone  can  be  proven 
the  grand  truth,  that  the  system  of  the  world  is  not  dependent  upon 
mere  senseless  play  of  mechanical  forces,  in  which  accidents,  or  cun- 
ning, or  brutal  force  play  the  important  roles,  but  upon  an  immortal 
law  of  justice  and  truth,  and  that  he  is  mightiest  and  happiest  who 
succeeds  in  keeping  his  own  life  in  constant  harmony  with  these  fun- 
<laniental  laws  of  the  entire  system  of  the  world. 

"Man  meets,  both  in  the  ethical  and  physical  world,  a  number  of 
definite  laws  and  regulations.  If  he  does  not  heed  them,  he  injures 
himself, — he  inevitably  incurs  punishment,  for  these  laws  (as  we  may 
term  them)  are  so  wonderfully  constituted  and  adjusted  that  they  ex- 
ecute themselves.  Punishment  for  their  violation  need  not  be  in- 
flicted laboriously  and  arbitrarily  by  external  agencies,  but  follows 
with  necessity  as  an  inevitable  sequence.  Like  rocks  in  the  sea, 
^mid  the  roaring  waves  of  human  existence,  these  eternal  ethical 
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laws  stand  unshaken  ;  and  however  often  the  billows  attempt  to 
wash  them  away,  surging  up  to  them  and  momentarily  covering 
them,  the  billows  always  recede  discouraged,  and  the  rocks  appear 
anew,  brighter,  and,  to  all  outward  appearances,  more  firmly  set 
than  ever." 

These  words  of  a  noted  Swiss  writer  (Bitzious,  Jr.)  seem  to  indicate 
clearly  what  must  be  the  true  object  of  instruction  in  history.  The 
true  object  of  all  education,  in  fact,  seems  to  consist  in  making  the 
human  being  see  clearly  the  existence  of  the  ethical  order  of  the 
world,  which  is  subject  to  unchangeable  laws,  and  can  be  observed  in 
great  things  as  well  as  in  trifles.  History  will  be  the  most  effectual 
means  for  that  purpose.  Education  must  also  bring  to  a  clear  con- 
ception the  greater  value  of  ideal  gifts,  and  their  preferableness  to 
material  ones  in  all  conditions  of  life.  From  this  will,  by  the  aid 
of  life's  experience,  result  that  which  is  crystallized  in  the  one  word 
"  character." 

Again,  history  is  the  most  effectual  means  to  that  end.  The 
rising  generation  must  get  historical  knowledge,  if  not  for  these 
reasons,  then  certainly  for  jthe  purpose  of  preserving  the  re- 
public and  perpetuating  its  free  institutions.  The  future  can  be 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  records  of  the  past.  History  unfolds 
before  our  eyes  a  picture  of  what  past  generations  thought,  aspired 
and  accomplished.  History  shows  us  our  own  errors,  and  these  are  all 
the  more  readily  seen  since  it  offers  us  a  standard  of  measurement 
in  the  errors  of  other  nations. 

History  affords,  without  artificial  preparation,  an  insight  into  hu- 
man affairs,  characters,  aspirations,  and  destinies,  particularly  in  their 
combinations,  as  they  appear  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  It  gives 
knowledge  of  man,  creates  ethical  judgment,  promotes  political  edu- 
cation. A  study  of  history  fits  our  children  for  a  place  in  the  world 
better  than  any  "  bread  and  butter  study"  will.  History  has  a  just 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  common  school  in  this 
country,  where  participation  in  public  life  and  the  business  of  state 
is  not  confined  to  officers  of  the  State,  but  where  every  citizen  by 
means  of  his  one  honest  vote  decides  the  destiny  of  his  country. 

History  is  a  relative  term.  Many  give  it  no  wider  meaning  than 
a  narration  of  events  that  happened  in  this  country  since  1776. 
This  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  pupils 
should  learn  more  history  than  that  of  the  United  States,  although 
that  much  is  more  than  many  of  them  ever  learn.  Mirroring  one's 
self  in  one's  own  accomplishments,  and  measuring  one's  self  by  one's 
own  deeds,  will  cause  that  fatal  kind  of  insanity  called  hallucination 
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of  grandeur,  specimens  of  which  can  be  noticed  in  all  strata  of  so- 
ciety ;  it  is  even  found  in  entire  nations,  notably  in  the  French. 
People  who  learn  no  other  history  than  that  of  their  own  country 
lose  the  best  and  most  significant  part  of  history.  They  have  no 
standard  of  measurement,  and  settle  back  into  a  feeling  of  com- 
placency and  satisfaction  which  is  the  arch  foe  of  progress..  The  boy 
who  claimed  that  Washington  was  the  first  man,  and,  upon  being  re- 
minded of  Adam,  said,  *•  Oh,  well,  if  you  mean  foreigners — ,"  that 
boy  is  not  an  imaginary  creation.  We  may  find  him  in  all  classes  of 
society,  and  in  every"  part  of  the  Union,  but  most  frequently  in  New 
England. 

The  poet  was  right  who  said,  "  In  small  circles  the  mind  remains 
small."  The  wider  the  horizon  of  observation  and  thought  the  greater 
the  intelligence.  Notice  the  similarity  between  Physiology  and  Psy- 
chology. Hunters  who  search  the  distance  have  a  far  vision  ;  book- 
worms are  near-sighted.  Church-tower  patriotism  is  on  the  increase 
in  this  coubtry.  New  York's  "Finest  Police  in  the  World,"  Kala- 
mazoo's **  Finest  Schoolhouse  in  the  World,"  and  like  expressions, 
are  all  grown  on  the  same  soil :  over-estimation  of  self,  want  of  a 
standard  of  measurement.  Let  the  future  citizen  of  the  republic  study 
the  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  France,  Germany,  and  England ;  let 
him  compare  these  countries  with  his  own.  He  will  appreciate  his 
own  nation's  noble  deeds  the  better,  and  judge  its  evil  tendencies 
the  more  justly,  the  more  he  learns  of  the  achievements  and  errors 
of  other  nations. 

How  little  this  self-evident  truth  is  understood  by  school-men  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  of  late,  the  study  of  history  is  recom- 
mended to  be  replaced  by  trigonometry,  •*  because  the  latter  has  a 
roarket- value."     It  can  be  seen,  also,  from  school-statistics.     In  them 
is  found  documentary  evidence  to  the  startling  fact,  that  general  his- 
tory is  not  taught  except  to  some  fortunate  few.     Hon.  L.  D.  Brown, 
the  commissioner  of  common  schools  of  Ohio,  states  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  in  1884 
was  762,755, — that  of  these  not  10  per  cent,  studied  United  States 
history;  namely,  69,985.      And  the  number  of  those  who    studied 
general  history  was  so  insignificant  that  he  saved  the  State  some 
humiliation  by  not  mentioning  the  paltry  few  hundred  who  attempted 
to  get  a  glimpse  at  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Educational  considerations,  then,  and  the  future  of  this  republic, 
our  country,  demand  that  the  young  generation  be  made  acquainted 
with  history.  The  nature  of  the  study  itself  demands  that  history 
be  taken  up  at  an  early  age,  —  say  at  12  years,  or  even  earlier.     In 
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higher  seats  of  learning  little  can  be  remedied,  if  the  student  does 
not  bring  with  him  that  comprehension  of  natural  history  and  polit- 
ical institutions  which  alone  will  make  the  fuither  study  of  history 
profitable.  The  study  of  geography,  it  is  said,  must  be  based  upon 
a  solid  foundation  of  sense-perception  ;  this  maxim  holds  good  in  the 
study  of  history  :  a  comprehension  of  historical  actions  and  their 
motives  cannot  be  gained  unless  it  be  based  upon  a  lucid  understand- 
ing of  institutions  and  events  of  the  day.  The  maxim,  •*  From  the 
near  to  the  remote,"  is  applicable  in  the  teaching  of  history  as  in  other 
branches  of  study. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  study  of  history  should  begin 
early,  and  be  guided  well.  It  is  this, — the  student  comes  to  the  high 
school,  or  college,  with  the  firmly  laid  substructure  of  his  entire 
being.  He  comes  either  bent  upon  ideal  or  material  purposes.  His 
aspirations  have  a  certain  direction.  His  habits  are  formed.  His 
inclination  for  doing  work,  or  for  shirking  it,  is  developed.  In  nu 
merous  cases  he  has  accustomed  himself  to  a  given  method  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  which  cannot  be  changed.  He  is  even  endowed 
with  predilections  which  no  professor  of  history  would  find  possible 
to  counteract.  To  leave,  therefore,  the  most  important  branch  of 
study  for  the  upbuilding  of  character  to  those  few  fortunate  ones  who 
enter  secondary  schools  is,  to  term  it  mildly,  very  unwise.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  reiterate  that  but  few  ever  complete  the  course 
of  study  in  secondary  schools,  and  that  the  number  of  boys  who  enter 
secondary  common  schools  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  girls.  It  is  a  standing  reproach  to  our  system  of  schools  when 
we  hear  that  in  monarchical  Germany,  general  history  is  taught  below 
the  high  school. 

Now,  how  history  should  be  taught^  and  by  whom^  are  by  no  means 
indifferent  questions.  The  pupil  must,  first  of  all,  feel  some  of  that 
fire  of  enthusiasm,  of  that  warmth  of  conviction  and  ideality  which 
glows  in  the  breast  of  the  teacher.  Then  he  will  awaken, — then  he 
will  begin  to  work  for  himself,  with  himself,  and  upon  himself.  With- 
out this  awakening,  without  this  self-activity,  all  work  in  school  is  in 
vain,  mechanical,  and  unprofitable.  Deep  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  faith  in  the  person  of  the  teacher, — yes,  faith,  pure  and  simple. — 
are  the  most  powerful  levers  in  all  school-work,  but  in  no  other  study 
are  they  more  directly  felt  than  in  history. 

With  this  I  have  mentioned  the  most  important  factor,  the  teacher. 
History  is  by  no  means  something  which  any  amateur  may  read  up 
to-day  and  teach  to-morrow.  It  is  a  conception  formed  of  many  per- 
ceptions ;  it  is,  aphoristically  speaking,  an  inner  experience  which 
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must  have  become  the  teacher's  own,  and  of  which  he  can  speak  as 
readily  and  vividly  as  of  an  experience  of  every-day  life.  A  true 
teacher  of  history  can  speak  of  the  Punic  wars  with  as  much  au- 
thority and  decision  as  he  can  relate  events  which  happened  to  him- 
self only  yesterday. 

If  he  can  do  that  he  will  teach  history  usefully,  with  reference  to 
the  present  time,  and  not  too  usefully  in  the  sense  in  which  it  be- 
comes unhistorical ;  that  is  to  say,  not  so  that  the  comprehension  of 
the  spirit  of  times  and  men  is  lost,  and  all  is  saturated  with  cant  and 
colored  with  predilections  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be 
a  teacher  of  history ! 

In  no  country  is  history  taught  less  than  in  America,  and  in  no 
Country  are  more  laws  made  and  broken  than  here.  The  former  is 
the  cause,  the  latter  the  effect. 

Nowhere  are  theory  and  method  wanting  now-a-days,  especially  not 
in  the  affairs  of  the  State.     The  machinery  of  the  State  works  more 
lively  than  at  the  time  of  the   Declaration  of  Independence,  though 
that  period  was  exceedingly  rich  in  action.     The  political  documents 
of  that  glorious  period  of  American  history,  from  1775- 1789,  fill  no 
more  space  than  do  the  proceedings  of  one   uneventful   session  of 
Congress  now-a-days.     But  the  papers  written  by  the  founders  of  the 
Union  all  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  greatness,  and  show  in- 
delible traces  of  the  life  and  actions  of  a  greater  race  than  ours, — 
greater  in  philosophic  insight,  greater  in  purity  of  motives,  greater 
in  deeds  and  aspirations.     To  rear  a  generation  like  the  one  that  laid 
the  firm  foundation  of  this  remarkable  structure,  the  United  States 
of  America,  must  be  our  object,  or  we  could  not  be  worthy  to  live 
under  its  protection. 

Dr.  Hilty,  of  Berne,  says  in  a  most  excellent  essay  on  instruction  in 
history :  "Above  all,  it  seems  to  me,  history  should  be  seen,  and  not 
nierely  memorized.     It  should  not  consist  in  mere  names  and  dates, 
nor  in  bombastic,  glittering  generalities,  nor  yet  in  dry,  synoptical 
enumeration  of  events.     Th^^t  has  been  our  fate  under  the  hands  of 
^n  amateur  in  history-teaching.     He  gave  us  his  home-made  synopsis, 
^nd  required  of  us  to  learn  by  heart  from  a  text-book  of  general 
history,  which  was,  like  all  text-books  of  history,  superficial  to  a  fault," 
It  must  be  the  object  of  the  teacher  of  history  to  make  the  matter 
of  instruction  objective,  so  that  it  may  become   nourishment  for  the 
imagination  of  the  pupil.     The  teacher  should  make  use  of  all  pos- 
sible auxiliaries, — such  as  geographical  maps,  artistic  representations 
of  things  and  events.     He  should  consult  and   make  frequent  use  of 
standard  works  on  special  history,  and  induce  his  pupils  to  refer  to 
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them.  But  let  him  shun  the  "  terrible  temptation  "  of  overloading 
the  memory  of  his  pupils  with  indigestible  dates  and  names,  which 
will  soon  be  forgotten,  and  only  have  the  fatal  effect  of  weakening 
the  memory..  Pupils  who  have  merely  memorized  history  will  not  be 
able  to  recall  historical  events  and  personages  with  accuracy  ;  they 
will  invariably  '*  kill  the  wrong  man,  at  the  wrong  time,  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  for  the  wrong  reason." 

The  greater  number  of  educated  persons  can,  shortly  after  leaving 
school,  recall  but  very  few  of  the  things  they  learned  by  no  other 
agency  than  the  printed  page  or  the  memory.  And  as  to  dates,  I 
dare  say,  none  remain  inalienable  property  of  the  learner  which  he 
can  at  any  time  command  or  turn  to  account.  How  few  pupils  ob- 
tain a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  or  of 
German,  French,  and  English  life,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  no  period  of  history  is  ever  presented  in  its 
totality  in  schools  so  as  to  afford  a  bird's-eye  view.  If  the  reader  be 
incredulous,  let  him,  in  the  company  of  friends  and  educated  persons, 
propose  such  questions  as  these :  What  was  the  general  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  century }  Who  was  Pope  then  ? 
Who  were  the  great  potentates  then  ?  What  were  the  general 
boundaries  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany }  What  remarkable  events 
happened  during  that  time }  In  what  state  or  condition  was  law, 
art,  education,  religion,  or  industry  and  commerce }  Or  take  any 
other  century. 

The  reader  will  soon  find  how  vague  are  the  ideas  upon  historical 
facts  among  his  friends,  and  how  little  the  faculty  of  transferring 
one's  thoughts  back  into  remote  periods  of  history  is  developed. 
How  can  it  be  when  the  pupils  in  school  are  fed  with  detached  facts, 
and  names  which  appear  to  them  in  no  other  connection,  than  that 
they  follow  each  other  chronologically  t  The  pupils  are  not  made  to 
see  the  causal  nexus  between  the  histories  of  different  nations.  His- 
torical conceptions  which  are  vividly  imprinted  upon  the  memory, 
and  influence  mind  and  character  of  the  young,  are  never  the  result 
of  mere  dates  and  names,  or  of  synoptical  presentation.  There  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  the  synopsis  of  a  good  novel  and  the 
novel  itself. 

History  will  ever  remain  a  composition^  the  work  of  art  of  a  master. 
It  is  never  a  lifeless  photography  that  can  be  handed  around.  No 
one  can  grasp  or  represent  faithfully  the  events  of  even  a  single  year, 
with  all  its  simultaneous  facts  and  events,  just  as  they  occurred.  He 
will  be  obliged  to  combine  and  group  them,  and  thus  create  a  fancy 
picture  which  bears  the  true  features  only  in  its  general  character. 
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The  historian  and  the  teacher  of  history  are,  or  ought  to  be,  artists, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But  the  talent  to  create  clear  'con- 
ceptions and  vivid  inner  representations  of  historical  events,  and  to 
suggest  or  cause  them  in  the  imagination  of  others,  is  almost  as  . 
rare  as  creative  geniuses  are  in  the  art  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
sculpture.  Not  even  a  comprehension  of  the  desirability  of  such 
models  in  historical  presentation  is  found  frequently.  And  yet  we 
have  in  literature  admirable  masterpieces  of  historical  writing,  which 
can  be  recommended  heartily  to  teachers  and  pupils.  They  create 
indelible  impressions  upon  the  imagination.  Think  of  Thierry's 
Hisiory  of  the  Merovingians^  Carlyle's  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Crom- 
well, Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru,  and 
the  wonderfully  objective  description  of  the  beginning  of  Norman 
rule  in  England,  as  found  in  the  history  of  the  "  Abbey  of  St. 
Edmundsbury  "  (in  Past  and  Present). 

He  who  reads  these  books  will  get  a  positive  picture, — a  picture  in 
bold  relief  of  the  respective  times  and  of  the  persons  acting  in  them. 
Something  of  their  spirit  will  touch  him,  and  their  history  is  hence- 
forth engraved  upon  the  tablet  of  his  memory,  as  is  an  actual  experi- 
ence. Such  books  have  a  soul,  something  that  cannot  be  found  in  a 
text-book  of  history ;  the  latter  is  a  graveyard.  Only  masters  can 
produce  pieces  of  art ;  but  since  good  books  like  those  mentioned 
above,  and  many  others,  are  easily  accessible,  they  should  be  made 
auxiliaries  to  the  lessons  in  school  and  to  the  studies  at  home. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  urged,  let  the  pupils  read  and 
study  important  historical  documents.     They  have  a  peculiar,  con- 
vincing power,  and  can  in  no  way  be  substituted  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  certainly  not  by  a  synopsis.     No  one  who  ever  read  the  (Swiss) 
Sempach  Letter,  or  the  (Augsburg)  Confession  of  Faith,  or  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  the  (French)  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  or  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  or  Lincoln's  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  or  King  Frederick  Wilhelm's  Appeal  to  his  Peo- 
ple (in    18 1 2),  and  imbibed  some  of  the  spirit  that  dictated  these 
papers,  will  ever  forget  them,  or  their  leading  ideas  and  the  events 
connected  with  them.     The  very  fact  that  such  words  have  been 
used ;  that  such  things  have  been  said ;  that  men  have  thus  made 
history y  will  indelibly  imprint  itself  upon  the  memory. 

How  many  educated  persons  are  able  to  give  the  leading  ideas  of 
these  immortal  documents }  Test  your  friends  by  the  fireside,  dear 
reader,  and  oh,  the  display  of  ignorance  you  will  notice  ! 

But  I  must  come  to  a  close.  Dr.  Hilty  says  in  substance:  "I 
make  this  *  heretic '  statement,  that  our  text  books  in  history  are 
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rouQh  too  methodically  arranged.  They  permit  free  elbow-room  to 
neither  teacher  nor  pupils, — I  mean  free  scope  for  self-thinking  and 
self-activity.  They  make  all  original  development  next  to  impossible. 
The  better  the  text-book,  the  weaker  the  teacher."  The  reader  may 
take  this  cum  grano  salts y  and  try  to  digest  it. 

Summary,  —  My  object  has  been  to  show,  (i)  that  knowledge  of 
history  is  a  requisite  of  good  citizenship  ;  (2)  that  good  instruction 
in  history  is  conducive  to  the  upbuilding  of  character ;  (3)  that  his- 
tory  should,  therefore,  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  ;  (4)  that 
instruction  in  history  should  begin  earlier  than  is  commonly  done ; 
(5)  that  it  should  not  be  confined  to  history  of  our  own  country,  be- 
cause that  would  engender  megalomania ;  (6)  that  the  teacher  of 
history  must  be  a  true  teacher,  not  a  text-book  rider ;  (7)  that  in- 
struction in  history  should  be  assisted  by  references  to  noteworthy 
books  on  special  history  and  distinguished  historical  documents. 
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A  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  child  of  eight 
years  old  forgot  his  studies,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  his  sports, 
in  a  book  which  one  day  he  picked  up  from  an  old-fashioned  window- 
seat  in  his  father's  parlor.  The  book  was  a  Treatise  upon  Drawing ; 
it  was  T/ie  Jesuifs  Perspective.  The  boy  made  himself  so  com- 
pletely master  of  the  rules  there  laid  down  that  he  himself  says  that 
he  never  had  occasion  to  study  any  other  treatise  on  that  subject ;  and 
when  he  asserted  that  he  need  not  study  a  subject,  it  was  because  it 
was  really  mastered. 

At  once  the  boy  attempted  to  put  his  knowledge  into  practice  by 
drawing  the  school  at  Plympton,  of  which  his  father  was  master. 
And  he  did  it  so  well  that  the  latter  said,  in  speaking  of  it,  **  This 
exemplifies  what  the  author  of  Perspective  asserts  in  his  preface, — 
that  by  observing  the  rules  laid  down  in  his  book  a  man  may  do  won- 
ders, for  this  is  wonderful."  After  this  the  little  boy  began  to  take 
portraits  of  his  friends  and  companions,  and  even  at  that  age  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it  pretty  well. 

This  little  English  boy,  a  native  of  Plympton,  in  beautiful  Devon- 
shire, was  Joshua  Reynolds.  There  is  a  curious  story  connected 
with  his  first  name.  His  father,  who  had  a  small  income  and  a  large 
family,  believed  that  if  he  gave  one  of  his  children  an  uncommon 
Christian  name  the  child  might  some  time  in  his  life  meet  with  his 
double  in  regard  to  name  in  a  person  who  had  wealth  and  no  family 
of  his  own,  and  who  would,  therefore,  be  interested  in  his  young 
'Namesake,  perhaps  even  to  the  point  of  leaving  him  his  money. 
This  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  that  age  which  believed 
sofully  in  patronage.  No  prophetic  voice  whispered  to  Mr.  Reynolds 
^^at  sixty-eight  years  later  this  son  of  his  would  be  laid  in  his  grave 
''^ustrious.  and  that  three  dukes,  two  marquises,  and  five  others  of  the 
mobility  would  be  his  pall  bearers. 

In  1746,  when  Joshua  was  twenty-three,  his  father  died,  leaving 
l^'ni  to  build  up  his  own  fortunes  as  best  he  might.  For  six  years  he 
l^ad  been  a  pupil  of  Hudson,  who,  although  he  was  a  painter  of  only 
fair  ability,  ranked  high  in  the  low  state  of  art  in  England  at  that 
time.     Already  Reynolds  had  done  work  which,  in  his  later  years,  he 
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recognized  as  good.  After  his  father's  death  he  spent  between  two 
and  three  years,  partly  in  Devonshire  and  partly  in  London ;  then, 
by  the  invitation  of  friends,  he  went  to  Rome. 

His  studies  and  the  result  of  them,  given  in  his  lectures,  have  a 
special  interest  to  day  from  a  constant  and  close  connection  that  he 
is  always  showing  between  brain -labor  and  hand  labor.  He  shows 
that  attention  is  what  is  demanded,  that  concentration  is  the  multiple 
which  turns  little  things  into  great  ones.  This  attention  of  the 
mind  to  the  fingers,  and  of  the  fingers  to  the  skillful  rendering  of  the 
work  before  them,  is  the  burden  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  instruc- 
tions, and  this  trend  makes  the  record  of  his  own  method  of  progress 
interesting  to  every  one  who  cares  to  see  that  even  in  the  highest 
arts,  as  in  the  lowest, — 

"  The  strong,  working  hand  makes  strong  the  working  brain." 

At  this  time,  when  the  subject  of  schools  for  mechanics  is  so  much 
under  discussion,  his  testimony  is  not  inappropriate. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  when  Reynolds  first  went  to  Rome 
he  was  not  able  with  his  genius  and  his  training»at  once  to  apprecia  e 
Raphael,  although  he  had  been  prepared  to  find  him  superior  to  i 
other  painters,  ancient  or  modern,  and  although  he  soon  came  back 
to  almost,  if  not  quite,  his  preconceived  judgment.  His  descriptio 
of  his  own  feelings  at  his  first  sight  of  the  great  master,  and  his 
frank  confession  of  their  cause  in  his  own  failings,  are  good  illustra- 
tions of  his  openness  to  conviction  and  his  eagerness  for  more  knowl- 
edge. Reynolds  says  at  that  time,  although  he  was  disappointed  and 
mortified  at  not  being  enraptured  with  Raphael,  he  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine  that  Raphael's  paintings  owed  their  reputation  to  men's 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  but  felt  that  his  own  want  of  appreciation 
was  one  of  the  greatest  humiliations  that  he  had  ever  met  with,  and 
that  these  works  were  executed  upon  principles  that  he  was  ignorant 
of.  He  saw  that  he  must  unlearn  all  that  he  had  learned,  and  be- 
come in  this  art,  as  he  reverently  quotes,  as  a  little  child.  He  began 
to  copy  the  Raphaels,  and  endeavored  to  admire  them  and  see  their 
merits,  until  more  and  more  these  really  dawned  upon  him.  Then 
he  perceived  that  the  reason  why  he  had  not  recognized  them  at  first 
was  because  these  excellencies,  instead  of  being  florid  and  super- 
ficial, were  deep  and  lasting. 

While  Reynolds  was  at  RomQ  he  did  not  spend  all  his  time  me  as 
uring  statues  and  copying  pictures.  He  called  this  wholesale  copy 
ing  "a  delusive  kind  of  industry  whica  occupies  one's  fingers,  and 
lets  his  mind  go  to  sleep  over  his  work."     All  mere  copying  must  be 
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this;  .t  is  the  desire  for  improvement  that  keeps  the  mind  awake. 
Reynolds  spent  his  time  in  examining  the  excellencies  of  the  great 
masters,  and  not  so  much  in  trying  to  copy  their  touches  as  in  trying 
to  get  at  the  laws  of  beauty  and  harmony  which  lay  behind  these. 
He  said,  afterward,  that  from  the  works  of  Titian  and  Correggio  and 
others  he  learned  that  certain  niceties  of  expression,  that  he  had 
formerly  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  could  be  obtained.  In 
his  *'  Notes  on  Painting  "  he  gives  an  account  of  how,  later,  at  Venice, 
he  studied  the  principles  upon  which  the  masters  of  light  and  shadow 
proceeded.  It  is  by  his  constant  speaking  of  putting  mind  into 
work  that  he  show:>  how  the  work  ought  to  and  can  arouse  the  mind. 
He  gives  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  as  among  the  first  masters  who 
reduced  this  light  and  shade  to  a  system,  and  he  explains  the  way  in 
which  he  studied  into  tceir  principles.  **  When  I  observed  an  ex- 
traordinary effect  of  light  and  shade  in  any  pictur*?/'  he  says,  "  I 
took  a  leaf  of  my  pocket  book  and  darkened  every  part  of  it  in  the 
same  gradation  of  light  and  shade  as  the  picture,  leaving  the  white 
paper  untouched  to  represent  the  light,  and  this  without  any  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  or  to  the  drawing  of  the  figures.  A  few  trials  of 
this  kind  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  method  of  their  conduct  in  the 
management  of  their  lights.  After  a  few  experiments  I  found  the 
paper  blotted  nearly  alike.  Their  general  practice  appeared  to  be  to 
allow  not  above  a  quarter  of  the  picture  for  the  light,  including  in 
this  portion  both  the  principal  and  the  secondary  lights  ;  another 
quarter  to  be  as  dark  as  possible,  and  the  remaining  half  mezzotint, 
or  half-shadow.  By  these  means,"  he  adds,  **  you  may  likewise  re- 
mark the  various  forms  and  shapes  of  those  lights,  as  well  as  the 
object  upon  which  they  are  flung,  whether  a  figure,  or  the  sky,  a 
>*hiie  napkin,  animals,  or  utensils,  often  introduced  for  this  purpose 
only.  Such  a  blotted  paper,  held  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  will  be 
seen  to  be  something  excellent  for  the  disposition  of  light  and 
shadow,  though  the  observer  cannot  distinguish  whether  it  treats  of 
history,  a  portrait,  a  landscape,  dead  game,  or  anything  else,  for  the 
same  principles  extend  to  every  branch  of  the  art."  He  adds  that 
^he  exactness  of  his  division  of  light  and  shade  was  of  no  great  con- 
quence ;  that  the  important  thing  was  the  mode  of  examining  the 
pictures  and  the  suggestion  of  how  to  learn  the  principles  upon 
^hich  the  artists  worked. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  Sir  Joshua's  rapid  rise  in  fame  upon 
his  return  to  London  in  1752,  of  his  social  qualities,  of  his  intimacy 
with  Doctor  Johnson  and  many  other  famous  men.  He  was  skillful 
in  portraiture,  but  he  was  not  content  with  the  mere  superficial  re- 
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semblance,  he  brought  out  the  characteristics  of  his  sitteraas  if  their 
minds  and  habits  and  manners  had  been  put  upon  canvas,  so  that  it 
is  the  people  themselves  who  look  out  from  the  frames,  and  not  merely 
a  representation  of  their  features  and  coloring.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  colors  have  faded  in  the  greater  part  of  his  pictures ;  the  very 
most  has  been  made  of  the  few  instances  in  which  this  has  happened. 
And  even  in  Titian  and  Vandyke  this  fading  has  been  found.  Sir 
Joshua  was  always  trying  experiments  with  colors,  which  fact  per- 
haps explains  the  uneven  durability  of  his  work.  **My  fickleness  in 
the  mode  of  coloring,**  he  says,  "arose  from  an  eager  desire  to  attain 
the  highest  excellence.**  He  did  this  in  the  richness  and  mellowness 
of  his  tints.  He  was  so  anxious  to  find  out  the  method  of  the  Vene- 
tian painters  that  he  destroyed  some  of  their  valuable  pictures  in  his 
possession  by  rubbing  out  the  various  layers  of  color  in  order  to  study 
coloring. 

.  But  it  is  his  connection  with  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  for 
fifteen  years  he  was  president,  that  is  especially  to  be  recorded. 
For,  in  his  annual  discourses  to  the  students,  as  well  as  in  his  **  Notes 
on  Painting,**  he  reveals  not  only  a  knowledge  of  his  art.  but  a  com- 
prehension of  the  principles  underlying  all  art.  His  rules  for  the 
students  are  of  so  general  application,  and  take  such  breadth  of  view 
of  the  subject,  that  young  artists  would  do  well  to  study  them  care- 
fully. But  they  also  give,  incklentally,  principles  which  should  gov- 
ern all  handicraft  also,  and,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  they  are  of 
interest  in  studying  the  question  of  how  far  handicraft  may  help 
education. 

Sir  Joshua  divides  the  life  of  the  artist  into  three  d  stinct  periods. 
The  first  includes  facility  in  drawing  any  object,  a  fair  management 
of  colors,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  simple  and  obvious 
rules  of  composition.  In  this  stage  he  recommends  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  rules  of  art,  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  great  mas- 
t-Ts, — imitation,  not  criticism.  For,  however  much  liberty  the  pupils, 
when  they  themselves  have  become  masters,  may  take  to  break 
through  these  rules,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  the  student  who 
begins  by  presuming  upon  his  own  sense  has  ended  his  studies  as 
soon  as  he  has  begun  them.  **  Rules,'*  he  says,  **are  not  'fetters  of 
genius,' — they  are  fetters  only  to  men  of  no  genius." 

A  mechanical  facility  in  composing  at  the  expense  of  real  ^xce^- 
lence  he  considers  not  desirable.  He  differs  also  in  one  particular 
from  the  method  pursued  in  all  the  academies  that  he  ever  visited, 
for  he  says  that  it  is  an  error  that  students  are  not  directed  to  draw 
exactly  from  the  living  models  before  them,  instead  of  making  the 
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drawing  rather  of  what  they  think  the  figure  ought  to  be  than  of 
what  it  appears.  He  thinks  this  habit  the  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  many  young  men  of  real  ability,  and  believes  that  a  habit  of  draw- 
ing correctly  what  one  sees  will  give  a  proportionable  power  of  draw- 
ing correctly  what  one  imagines.  He  says,  "  He  who  endeavors  to 
copy  nicely  the  figure  before  him  not  only  acquires  the  habit  of  pre- 
cision, but  is  continually  advancing  in  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
figure;  and  though  he  seems  to  superficial  observers  to  make  a 
slower  progress,  he  will  be  found  at  last  capable  of  adding,  without 
ninning  into  capricious  wildness,  the  grace  and  beauty  necessary  to 
finished  works,  and  which  cannot  be  acquired  by  moderns,  as  it  was 
not  by  the  ancients,  without  attentive  and  well-compared  study  of  the 
human  form.  This  method  can  be  detrimental  only  where  there  are 
few  living  forms  to  copy,  for  then  students  may  by  habit  be  taught  to 
overlook  defects." 

Sir  Joshua  called  this  first  period  in  painting  the  grammar  of  the 
art,  for  he  says  that  the  power  of  drawing,  modelling,  and  using 
colors  is  its  language. 

In  the  second  period  of  study  the  business  of  the  artist  is  to  col- 
lect subjects  for  expression,  and  to  learn  what  has  been  done  before 
his  own  time.  In  this  period  he  passes  from  the  instruction  of  a 
special  master  to  that  of  the  art  itself ;  and  here  he  should  not  take 
one  great  school  as  a  model,  but  should  study  all,  to  find  the  beauties 
and  to  avoid  the  defects  of  each.  And  so  there  will  come  to  him, 
through  the  union  of  this  knowledge  with  imagination,  that  ideal  of 
perfection  which  he  is  to  follow. 

There  is  no  danger  of  studying  great  works  too  much, — the  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  study  to  advantage.  Copying  should  not  be  entirely 
excluded,  but  it  should  be  subordinate.  **  Try  to  copy  the  concep- 
tions of  the  great  masters,*'  says  Reynolds,  "instead  of  merely  their 
touches.  Instead  of  treading  in  their  footsteps,  endeavor  only  to 
keep  the  same  road  ;  labor  to  invent  on  their  general  principles  and 
in  their  way  of  thinking.  Consider  how  Michael  Angelo,  or  Raphael, 
^ould  have  treated  the  subject,  and  in  your  own  mind  enter  into 
*kind  of  competition  by  making  a  companion  to  any  picture  that 
you  consider  a  model.  Then  carefully  compare  the  two.  Only  am- 
bition to  be  a  master  in  the  art  can  compensate  for  the  mortification 
fhat'must  follow  such  a  compariso.i.  But  nothing  shows  one  so 
clearly  where  he  stands,  and  the  very  steps  of  the  path  that  he  should 
follow. 

The  third  and  last  period  of  artistic  life,  he  says,  emancipates  the 
student  from  any  authority  that  he  does  not  himself  judge  supported 
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by  reason;  for,  in  this  period,  he  is  his  own  judge.  Formerly  he 
sought  to  confine  all  excellencies  into  one  ideal  of  perfection.  "  But 
now,"  says  the  artist,  "  he  is  to  discriminate  perfections  that  are  in- 
compatible, to  regard  himself  in  the  rank  with  those  masters  who 
before  were  his  teachers,  and  to  dominate  over  those  rules  to  which 
once  he  submitted.  He  no  longer  compares  different  performances 
of  art,  but  examines  art  itself  by  the  standard  of  nature,  correcting 
errors,  and,  so  far  as  he  can,  himself  adding  what  is  needed  for  perfec- 
tion. He  is  now  disciplined,  and  need  not  fear  to  try  the  power  of 
his  imagination." 

Sir  Joshua  argues  that,  although  the  pencil  must  be  the  student's 
constant  companion,  it  is  by  the  brush  that  he  hopes  for  eminence, 
and  for  this  reason  he  advises  painting  studies  instead  of  drawing 
them.  •  Like  all  who  attain  greatness,  he  is  a  believer  in  work,  and 
in  not  waiting  for  inspiration.  "  Nothing  is  denied  to  well  directed 
labor,"  he  says;  "nothing  is  to  be  obtained  without  it." 

With  that  high  ideal  that  lives  always  in  the  heart  of  a  genuine 
artist,  —  be  he  poet,  painter,  or  musician,  —  he  speaks  of  what  a 
painter's  object  should  be ;  he  says  that  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
amuse  men  with  the  minute  neatness  of  his  imitations,  the  artist 
must  endeavor  to  improve  them  by  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas ;  that 
instead  of  seeking  praise  by  deceiving  the  sense  of  the  superficial 
spectator,  he  must  strive  for  fame  by  captivating  the  imagination. 

In  the  acquirement  of  style,  practice  is  everything.  Only  experi- 
ence can  discover  in  the  perfection  and  beauty  that  are  on  every  side 
what  is  deformed  in  nature,  and  can  rise  above  singular  forms,  par- 
ticularities, and  details.  "Only  long  practice,"  he  says,  "enables  an 
artist  to  see  the  defects  in  the  most  beautiful  actual  forms,  and  so  to 
compare  and  combine  as  to  get  an  ideal  of  perfection.  By  this  means 
Phidias  won  his  fame."  "  Bacon,  indeed,"  he  adds,  "  declares  that  a 
painter  must  work  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  and  not  by  rule.  But  Bacon 
studies  brevity  to  excess,  and  therefore  his  meaning  is  sometimes 
doubtful.  For  there  is  a  rule  of  nature  to  contradict  which  is  to  fall 
into  deformity."  Whenever  anything  is  done  beyond  this  rule  it  is 
in  virtue  of  some  other  rule  which  is  followed  along  with  it,  but  does 
not  contradict  it.  Everything  wrought  with  certainty  is  wrought 
upon  some  principle,  else  it  could  not  be  repeated ;  and  that  principle 
every  man  finds  out,  not  by  "  felicity  "  or  successful  hazard,  but  by 
care  and  sagacity. 

If  the  aim  of  a  painter  were  merely  to  deceive  the  eye,  his  minute- 
ness would  assure  his  success.  But  genius  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion and    to   the  heart.      Such   an    artist   paints   >yith  a  firm  and 
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determined  outline  always ;  but  he  never  so  catches  the  senses  by 
details  that  he  destroys  that  grand  unity  of  effect  which  alone  has 
power  to  awaken  deep  feeling.  He  makes  no  ostentation  of  means  ; 
his  aim  is  only  to  make  the  result  felt.  It  is  the  inferior  artist  who 
tries  to  draw  attention  to  every  detail  of  his  industry.  In  the  works 
of  such  everything  appears  studied.  "The  ignorant,"  adds  Sir 
Joshua,  "  often  turn  away  from  such  pictures  with  wonder  in  their 
mouths,  and  indifference  in  their  hearts." 

Sir  Joshua  illustrates  well  why  an  historical  painter  should  some- 
times deviate  from  historical  accuracy.  "The  painter  of  history," 
he  says,  "shows  the  man  through  his  actions;  he  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity that  an  historian  or  an  essayist  has  to  lead  up  to  a  climax  ;  he 
has  a  moment  of  action  only  in  which  to  seize  his  character  and  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect."  Then  he  recites  the  painting  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  before  Felix.  Paul's  eloquence  was  so  powerful,  his  character 
so  strong,  his  purpose  so  elevated,  his  courage  so  invincible,  he  says, 
that  in  reading  of  him,  as  in  listening  to  him,  one  must  forget  the 
fact  stated  that  his  bodily  presence  was  mean.  His  soul  informs  and 
oversweeps  his  body,  and  it  is  this  soul  of  Paul  that  the  painter  is  to 
represent.  But  he  cannot  paint  his  eloquence,  his  purpose,  nor  his 
steady  courage ;  it  is  only  the  character  resulting  from  these,  and 
only  a  momentary  expression  of  that  character  that  he  can  touch.  It 
is  really  true  that  at  a  man's  grandest  moments  there  seems  to  come 
to  him  an  actual  physical  expansion,  and  it  is  with  this  idea,  under 
this  aspect,  that  the  painter  justly  represents  Paul.  In  this  way  he 
gives  the  truth  better  than  realism  could  give  it,  because  he  grasps 
actualities  that,  though  beyond  physical  sight,  are  potent  in  influ- 
encing impressions.  For  it  was  not  before  insignificance  in  either 
subject  or  speaker  that  the  Roman  Felix  trembled.  In  the  same  way 
Reynolds  says,  that  if  King  John  of  England  had  been  outwardly  an 
Apollo  the  historical  painter  could  not  forbear  putting  a  touch  of 
leanness  and  cringing  into  his  aspect.  The  artist  would  be  right, 
^00,  for  it  was  certainly  there,  brought  out  more  and  more  plainly  by 
^•s  life,  however  physical  perfections  might  have  veiled  it  to  unob- 
^rvant  eyes. 

He  agrees  in  the  opinion  that  places  highest  the  three  great  schools 
of  the  epic  style  of  painting, — the  Roman,  the  Florentine,  and  the 
*^lognese.  He  says  that  the  best  of  the  French  school, —  Poussin, 
Le  Sueur,  and  Le  Brun, — have  formed  themselves  upon  these  models. 
He  places  next,  the  Venetian,  the  Flemish,  and  the  Dutch  schools, 
though  "  in  a  very  different  style  of  excellence,  all  professing  to  de- 
part from  the  great  purposes  of  painting  and  catching  at  applause  by 
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inferior  qualities  "  He  puts  the  Venetians  in  the  lower  class,  not 
from  inferiority  of  skill,  but  of  motive.  He  complains  that  they  aim 
to  dazzle  rather  than  to  touch,  and  says  that  their  great  elegance  is 
beneath  the  grand  simplicity,  almost  severity,  of  a  higher  purpose. 
He  cites  Tintoret  and  Paul  Veronese  as  examples,  but  excepts  Titian 
because  "  there  is  a  sort  of  senatorial  dignity  about  him  which,  how- 
ever awkward  in  his  imitators,  seems  to  become  him  exceedingly. 
His  portaits  alone,  from  the  nobleness  and  simplicity  of  character, 
which  he  always  gave  them,  will  entitle  him  to  the  greatest  respect, 
and  he  undoubtedly  stands  in  the  first  rank  in  this  branch  of  the  art." 

The  grand  style  does  not  readily  admit  of  innovations,  but  the 
ornamental,  more  pliant,  may  sometimes  borrow  to  advantage  from 
the  grand. 

The  Composite  he  calls  •*  a  perilous  attempt,  in  which  Correggio 
has  been,  perhaps,  most  successful.''  Guido,  he  says,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  this  style,  either  from  want  of  knowing  how  to 
adapt  his  subject  to  his  powers,  or  because  he  has  tried  to  preserve 
beauty  at  the  expense  of  expression.  Ludovico  Carracci,  on  the 
.other  hand,  uses  the  ornamental  style  to  soften  the  severity  of  the 
x)ther.  He  studied  both  Correggio  and  the  Venetian  painters,  and 
learned  the  secrets  of  their  effects  ;  but  he  took  from  each  only  what 
would  embellish,  h|Ut  not  overpower,  his  own  manly  strength  and 
energy. 

Reynolds  points  out  that  in  fresco  minute  elegancies  are  excluded, 
and  yet  that  it  is  upon  works  in  fresco  that  the  fame  of  the  greatest 
masters  depends,  as  the  pictures  of  Michael  Angelo  and  of  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican,  and  the  Cartoons,  although  the  latter  are  not  strictly 
fresco.  If  these  were  destroyed,  the  best  part  of  the  reputation  oi 
these  painters  would  go  with  them,  for  these  justly  rank  as  the 
greatest  efforts  of  art  in  the  world,  and  in  these  the  excellencies  of 
the  higher  style  may  be  studied.  Raphael's  easel  works  are  not 
prized  like  his  frescoes,  says  Sir  Joshua,  for  though  he  came  to 
embellish  more  and  more,  he  was  never  perfect  enough  to  be  imitated 
in  this.  '•  He  was  never  able  to  conquer  perfectly  that  dryness,  or 
even  littleness,  of  manner  which  he  had  caught  from  his  master. 
He  never  acquired  that  nicety  of  taste  in  colors,  that  breadth  ol 
light  and  shadow,  that  art  of  uniting  light  to  light,  and  shadow  tc 
shadow,  so  as  to  make  the  objects  rise  out  of  the  ground  with  that 
plentitude  of  effect  so  admired  in  Correggio."  Reynolds  declares 
that  Raphael  in  oil  and  in  fresco  were  two  different  beings,  and  that 
it  is  only  in  the  "Transfiguration  "  that  he  does  not  show  deficienciej 
when  he  works  in  the  former.     It  is  to  Michael  Angelo,  he  asserts 
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that  we  owe  even  the  existence  of  Raphael  as  we  know  him,  for  it  is 
to  Michael  Angelo  that  Raphael  owes  the  grandeur  of  his  style. 
Through  the  great  master  the  younger  artist  learned  to  elevate  his 
thoughts  and  dignify  his  subjects.  Comparing  the  two,  Reynolds 
says:  "Although  Raphael  is  upon  many  points  the  more  finished, 
yet  he  never,  like  Michael  Angelo,  takes  such  firm  hold  and  entire 
possession  of  the  mind*as  to  make  us  desire  nothing  else  and  feel 
nothing  wanting/' 

Speaking  of  the  original,  or,  as  Reynolds  puts  it,  the  characteristic 
style,  he  gives  Salvator  Rosa  a  prominent  place.  For  the  nature  that 
Rosa  gives  us,  though  devoid  of  grace,  elegance,  and  simplicity,  and 
without  the  dignity  of  the  grand  style,  yet  has,  he  says,  "  a  sort  of 
dignity  that  belongs  to  savage  nature."  Yet  his  strong  point  is  a 
perfect  correspondence  between  his  subjects  and  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing them.  "  Everything  is  of  a  piece,"  says  Reynolds  ;  **  his  rocks, 
trees,  even  his  handling,  have  the  same  rude  and  wild  character 
that  animates  his  figures."  Of  Rubens  he  says  that  his  faults,  in  a 
certain  degree,  neutralize  each  other,  yet  m  him  the  insubordinate 
style  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  that  the  richness,  harmony, 
and  brilliancy  are  so  dazzling  that  when  one  looks  at  the  pictures  one 
either  forgets  all  deficiencies  or  feels  that  they  have  been  com- 
pensated for. 

Reynolds  speaks  also  of  two  other  styles,  either  of  which  a  student 
may  adopt  without  lowering  the  dignity  of  his  art, —  the  first  com- 
bines the  higher  excellencies  and  embellishes  them  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  the  other  takes  hold  of  but  one  of  these  excellencies, 
and  carries  that  to  the  highest  degree. 

Sir  Joshua  devotes  his  sixth  lecture  to  **  Imitation,"  which  he  ex- 
plains not  to  mean  imitation  in  its  larger  sense,  but  simply  the  fol- 
lowing of  other  masters,  and  the  advantage  to  be  drawn  from  the 
study  of  their  works. 

He  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  the  east  the  ruins  of  beautiful  edifices 
are  always  looked  upon  with  superstition  by  the  ignorant  inhabitants 
of  those  countries,  who  tell  travelers  that  these  palaces  were  built 
by  magicians.  They  cannot  bridge  the  gulf  between  their  own  abili- 
ties and  such  works  of  art,  except  by  supposing  an  exertion  of  super- 
natural power.  This  is  something  of  the  same  idea  that  people  in  gen- 
eral have  about  artists,  says  Sir  Joshua  ;  they  suppose  their  power 
to  be  pure  inspiration,  above  the  reach  of  rules,  and  only  to  be  de- 
graded by  them.  And  artists  themselves  are  not  always  anxious  to 
correct  this  impression ;  few  are  averse  to  being  considered  among 
those  born  gre^^t. 
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He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  student,  conscious  of 
his  need  for  study,  drops  his  pencil  in  despair  when  he  hears  such 
scorn  of  imitations  and  such  encomiums  upon  inspiration.  His 
secret  convictions  point  toward  the  inspiration  of  work,  but  neither 
experience  nor  success  have  yet  given  him  reliance  upon  his  own 
judgment.  But  if  artists  made  no  use  of  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  art  would  be  always  in  its  infancy.  One 
must  of  course  imitate  nature,  and  as  the  painters  whom  he  studies 
show  him  the  shortest  way  of  arriving  at  her  perfections,  he  plants 
himself  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  their  discoveries.  For  perfec- 
tion of  execution  there  is  nothing  but  toil ;  but  the  intellectual  side 
of  the  art  is  far  from  easy,  and  a  study  of  the  choice  which  great 
minds  make  of  what  is  grand  or  beautiful  in  nature  makes  an  artist 
secure  in  his  knowledge  of  his  subject,  gives  him  the  self-reliance 
necessary  to  walk  confidently  in  the  path  he  judges  to  be  right,  and 
saves  him  from  the  timidity  of  conscious  ignorance  or  the  conceit  of 
unconscious.  *'  Raphael,"  he  adds,  **  began  by  imitating  exactly  the 
manner  of  Pietro  Perugino,  under  whom  he  studied  ;  but  soon,  with 
higher  views,  he  imitated  the  grand  outline  of  Michael  Angelo,  while 
he  learned  how  to  use  colors  from  the  works  of  Leonardo  de  Vinci 
and  Fratre  Bartolomes.  To  this  he  added  the  study  of  all  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  within  his  reach,  and  eiyployed  others  to  draw  for 
him  what  could  be  found  in  Greece  and  distant  places.  It  is  from  his 
having  taken  so  many  models  that  he  himself  became  a  model  for 
all  succeeding  painters,  for  he  was  always  imitating,  and  yet  always 
original." 

Mannerisms  are  of  course  to  be  avoided,  says  Reynolds,  even  when 
they  are  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority.  Michael  Angelo 
neglects  coloring  and  other  ornaments  ;  Poussen  is  hard  and  dry  ; 
the  work  of  the  Venetian  school  has  a  careless  air ;  Rembrandt  makes 
no  selection  of  objects,  but  takes  individual  nature  as  he  finds  it ; 
Correggio  is  incorrect  in  the  proportions  of  his  figures  ;  Rubens  was 
crude  in  coloring.  But  all  these  artists  are  great  in  spite  of  these 
faults,  —  not  on  account  of  them.  Artists,  very  finished  in  the  in- 
ferior branches  of  the  art,  often  give  valuable  hints  to  a  skillful 
painter.  This  is  true  in  other  arts,  and  none  knew  it  better  than 
Shakespeare. 

In  another  discourse  Reynolds  says  that  the  industry  which  in  these 
things  he  has  been  principally  recommending,  is  not  that  of  the 
hand;,  but  of  the  mind,  for  art  is  not  a  divine  gift,  neither  is  it  a 
mechanical  trade.  A  painter  needs  more  knowledge  than  is  to  be 
picked  off  his  palette  or  collected  by  looking  on  his  model.     Reading 
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and  intercourse  with  the  best  minds  give  an  artist  that  knowledge  of 
affairs  in  general,  that  taste  and  judgment  in  his  own  work,  which  to 
success  of  a  high  order  are  even  more  necessary  than  mechan- 
ical skill. 

Speaking  of  confusion,  or  of  want  of  harmony,  in  colors,  he  refers 
to  Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players,  that  in  the  very  tempest  and  whirl- 
wind of  their  passion  they  "  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance 
that  may  give  it  smoothness,"  and  yet,  that  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
clared their  prime  object  to  be  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 
"Thus  it  is  the  sense  of  nature  or  truth,"  says  Reynolds,  "that 
ought  more  particularly  to  be  cultivated  by  artists."  He  illustrates 
this  higher  judgment,  which  dominates  the  first  and  unstudied  view 
of  a  subject,  by  taking  for  example  the  statue  of  Laocoon  and  the 
Serpents  Laocoon,  being  a  priest,  and  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  to 
Apollo,  must,  he  says,  have  been  wearing  his  sacerdotal  robes  when 
the  serpents  seized  him.  But  the  sculptor  has  made  him  without 
then),  because  the  dress,  being  subject  to  the  changes  of  custom,  and 
no  part  of  that  human  tragedy  which  can  never  become  antiquated, 
has  been  discarded  as  inappropriate  to  the  subject. 

Taste,  properly  so  called,  is  not  a  personal  predilection,  but  a  uni- 
versal judgment  founded  upon  reason  and  philosophy.  "A  man  of 
real  taste,"  says  Reynolds,  **is  always  a  man  of  judgment  in  other 
respects  ;  and  those  inventions  which  either  disdain  or  shrink  from 
reason  are  generally  more  like  the  dreams  of  a  distempered  brain 
than  the  enthusiasm  of  a  sound  and  true  genius.  In  the  midst  of 
the  highest  flights  of  fancy,  or  imagination,,  reason  ought  to  preside 
from  first  to  last." 

The  expression  that  a  piece  wants  repose,  whether  referring  to 
ousic  or  painting,  means  that  the  variety  and  contrast  in  it  are  too 
long  continued  and  too  pronounced,  and  that  instead  of  being  orna- 
ments, their  natural  use,  they  have  been  made  the  groundwork  of  the 
piece.     The  simplicity  so  much  enforced  is  only  a  negative  virtue, 
Reynclds  explains ;  a  corrector  of  the  exuberance  which  displays  it- 
self in  profusion  of  ornament.     It  is  a  controlling  judgment   that 
must  guide  the  artist  through  the  golden  mean  between  poverty  and 
that  lavish  ornament  which,  by  its  very  profusion,  destroys  its  own 
effect. 

Sir  Joshua  defines  genius  in  a  painter  as  consisting  in  "  the  power 
of  expressing  whatever  employs  the  pencil  as  a  whole,  so  that  the 
general  effect  and  power  of  the  whole  may  take  possession  of  the 
mind,  and  for  a  while  suspend  the  consideration  of  the  subordinate 
and  particular  beauties  of  effect."     He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  painter 
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must  have  the  power  of  contracting  as  well  as  dilating  his  sight,  be- 
cause not  to  express  particulars  at  all  expresses  nothing,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  no  nice  discrimination  of  minute  circumstances  or  punc- 
tilious delineation  of  them  confers  genius  upon  an  artist.  The  fact 
that  we  are  not  always  pleased  with  too  literal  representations  is 
illustrated  by  the  effect  of  figures  in  wax-work,  or  in  sculpture.  The 
properties  of  all  objects,  so  far  as  a  painter  is  concerned  with  them, 
are  the  outline,  or  drawing,  the  color,  and  the  light  and  shade.  Now 
an  artist  never  became  excellent  in  any  of  these  without  the  habit 
of  looking  at  objects  in  the  large,  seeing  the  effect  that  they  have 
npon  the  eye  when  it  is  dilated  and  employed  upon  the  whole  without 
seeing  any  of  the  parts  distinctly.  "  This  gives  the  ruling  charac- 
teristic,"  says  Reynolds,  "and  the  artist  may  learn  to  imitate  it  by 
short  and  dexterous  methods.  I  do  not  mean  by  *  dexterity,*  a  trick 
or  mechanical  habit  formed  by  guess  and  established  by  custom,  but 
that  science  which,  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  ends  and  means,  dis- 
covers the  shortest  and  surest  way  to  its  own  purpose." 

He  puts  Raphael  in  drawing  and  Titian  in  painting  as  the  two 
names  highest  in  the  art.  The  latter  he  considers  the  earlie-t  and 
the  greatest  master  of  colors  ;  he  could  by  a  few  strokes  mark  the 
general  character  of  his  object,  and  in  this  way  he  produced  a  truer 
representation  than  any  of  his  predecessors  who  finished  every  hair. 
His  great  care  was  to  express  the  general  color,  to  preserve  the 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  give  by  opposition  the  idea  of  a 
solidity  inseparable  from  objects.  \Mth  these  and  without  other 
merits,  says  the  lecturer,  the  picture,  properly  placed,  will  have  its 
complete  effect.  Without  them  the  picture,  however  finished  in  de- 
tail, will  have  a  false  and  unfinished  look  in  whatever  light  it  can  be 
placed.  Titian's  manner  was  then  new  to  the  world,  but  its  truth 
has  made  it  a  model  to  all  successive  painters.  Those  who  examine 
it  will  see  that  his  success  lies  in  the  power  of  generalizing  and  in 
the  short  and  simple  means  used  to  the  end. 

Vasari,  that  biographer  and  critic  of  artists,  who,  though  he  does 
not  favor  the  Venetian  painters,  justly  praises  Titian,  says,  "  Many 
artists  have  ignorantly  imagined  that  they  were  imitating  the  man- 
ner of  Titian  when  they  leave  their  colors  rough  and  neglect  the  de- 
tail, but  not  possessing  the  principles  upon  which  he  wrought,  they 
have  produced  absurd  pictures,  such  as  will  always  result  from  affect- 
ing dexterity  without  science,  without  selection,  and  without  fixed 
principles." 

Titian's  is  really  the  poetry  of  painting,  for  whatever  he  touches, 
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however  mean  and  familiar,  becomes  by  a  kind  of  magic  invested 
with  grandeur  and  importance. 

Sir  Joshua,  while  he  does  not  recommend  carelessness  in  detail, 
says  that,  judiciously  used,  this  often  gives  the  force  of  truth  to  a 
picture.  His  warning  is  in  regard  to  the  position  of  this  faculty, — 
it  must  always  be  subordinate  to  the  general  effect.  The  value  that 
connoisseurs  place  upon  skillful  drawings,  even  when  rough  and  un^ 
finished,  shows  the  importance  of  this  attention  to  the  whole.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  excellence  in  every  part  depends  upon  this  power ; 
that  without  it  diligence  is  vain.  Nothing  shows  its  importance  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  character  of  genius  to  work  that 
has  no  other  claim  to  merit.  For  example,  "  The  Marriage,"  by  Paul 
Veronese,  has  been  called  by  great  authorities  the  triumph  of  paint- 
ing; "The  Altar  of  St.  Augustine  at  Antwerp,"  by  Rubens,  is 
another  example.  Neither  picture  has  any  interest  in  story  to  sup- 
port it ;  that  of  the  Veronese  is  only  a  picture  of  a  great  concourse 
of  people  at  a  dinner,  and  the  St.  Augustine  is  only  an  assembly  of  vari- 
ous saints  indifferent  ages  ;  the  merit  of  the  paintings  lies  in  mechan- 
ical dexterity  controlled  by  this  large  comprehension.  This  latter  re- 
quires continual  care  and  exertion  ;  it  requires  the  whole  mind  of  the 
painter,  while  the  parts  may  be  finished  by  nice  touches  that  allow 
the  artist's  mind  to  wander  elsewhere.  In  comparison  with  the  toil 
of  continued  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  whole,  Reynolds  declares 
the  high  finishing  of  parts  to  be  only  ease  and  laziness. 

He  reproves  the  students  who  ask  him  in  detail  as  to  different 
•Methods  of  study  that  they  shall  pursue.  No  one,  he  says,  should  have 
^Very  step  pointed  out  to  him ;  he  should  rouse  his  mind  to  his  own 
"^eeds,  and  to  the  way  to  meet  them.  No  exertion  counts  without  his 
^Wn.  This  law  applies  to  more  than  the  study  of  painting,  to  every 
branch,  indeed,  and  to  every  student.  *'  He  must  do  his  own  think- 
ing/' says  the  lecturer  ;  "  without  this  he  can  never  attain  that  grasp 
of  the  whole  subject  which  alone  can  make  him  great." 

Sir  Joshua  warns  artists  against  idleness  under  the  guise  of  in- 
dustry. "  A  provision  of  endless  apparatus,"  he  says,  **  a  bustle  of 
infinite  inquiry  and  research,  or  even  the  mere  mechanical  labor  of 
copying,  may  be  employed  to  evade  and  shuffle  off  real  labor,  —  the 
real  labor  of  thinking." 

"  The  habit  of  contemplating  and  brooding  over  the  ideas  of  great 
geniuses  until  warmed  by  the  contact,"  he  says,  again,  **  is  the  true 
method  of  forming  an  artist-like  mind,  for  in  the  presence  of  those 
great  men  it  is  impossible  to  think  or  invent  in  a  mean  manner." 
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Only  men  of  superior  talents,  asserts  Reynolds, — ^and  he  is  right, — 
can  use  and  adapt  other  men's  minds  to  their  own  purposes  in  the 
way  that  he  speaks  of,  for  these  hints  are  often  employed  in  totally 
different  situations.  For  instance,  Raphael,  in  his  cartoons,  had  the 
studies  which  he  had  made  from  Masaccio, — two  noble  figures  of  St. 
Paul ;  these  and  another  figure  he  put  into  his  own  work,  but  they 
did  not  appear  th'^re  as  St.  Paul.  The  habit  of  contemplation  of 
great  works  and  of  reasoning  about  them  is  the  preparation  for  their 
power  of  adaptation. 

Masaccio  may  be  considered  one  of  the  great  fathers  of  modern 
art.  He  lived  only  twenty-seven  years;  yet  in  that  time  he  carried 
the  art  so  far  beyond  what  it  had  before  reached  that  he  became  a 
model  for  his  successors.  In  a  list  of  painters  and  sculptors  who 
learned  their  art  from  him,  Vasari  places  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Bartolomeo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Sir  Joshua  warns  the  students  emphatically  never  to  lose  sight  of 
nature.  **  Those  artists  who  have  quitted  the  service  of  nature,*'  he 
says,  "  whose  service,  well  understood,  is  perfect  freedom,  have  put 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  fashion,  a  capricious  mistress,  from 
whose  dominion  they  are  never  reclaimed,  since  they  are  perfectly 
sat  sfied  with  their  situation."  He  declares  that  such  men  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  extent  of  art, 
since  they  make  no  improvement,  having  already  reached  tl^eir  ideal- 

"But  nature,"  he  reminds  us,  **is  refined,  supple,  and  infinitely 
various."     In  communion  with  her  there  is  no  end  to  improvement. 

In  Sir  Joshua^s  last  lecture  he  sums  up  the  instruction  given,  say- 
ing that  he  has  •'  not  lent  his  assistance  to  unfledged  opinions,  but 
taken  up  the  art  as  he  found  it  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  the 
most  approved  painters."  He  cites  Parmegiano  as  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  an  artist  may  sometimes  safely  attempt  high  flights  of 
fancy  before  he  has  acquired  the  mechanical  accuracy  necessary  to 
great  work.  But  Parmegiano  sees  his  deficiencies,  and  labors  all  his 
life  to  supply  them.  Such  an  artist  will  reach  the  goal,  from  which- 
.ever  direction  he  may  start.  His  St.  Eustachius,  in  the  church  of 
•St.  Petronius  in  Bologne,  was  done  when  he  was  a  boy.  There  is 
something  grand  in  the  conception  and  the  outlines  of  it  which  pre- 
dicts greatness.  Even  then  he  attempted  to  imitate  Michael  Angelo, 
whom  all  his  life  he  studied. 

Reynolds  goes  on  to  speak  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  ends  his  last 
/lecture  with  a  disquisition  upon  him.  He  notes  the  fact  that  the 
subordinate  parts  of  painting,  and  perhaps  of  other  arts,  develop 
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slowly,  but  that  those  dependent  on  native  vigor  of  imagination  gen- 
erally burst  forth  at  once  in  fullness  of  beauty.  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
and  Michael  Angelo  are  cited  as  examples  of  this. 

In  short,  the  lectures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  beginning  to 
end,  emphasize  in  art  that  truth  which  we  know  also  in  mechanics, 
that  it  is  the  brain  which  gives  value  to  the  work  of  the  hand,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  hand,  by  its  very  need  of  guidance,  stimulates 
an  awakened  brain  to  healthful  effort  In  art,  intellect  is  needed  ;  in 
all  the  work  of  artisans,  at  least,  intelligence.  There  is  no  place 
where  ignorance  can  be  really  useful,  and  it  must  be  in  a  very  limited 
sense  where  it  is  **  bliss." 
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REPORTS   ON  EDUCATION. 

AT 

THE  WORLD'S  COTTON  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION, 

At  New  Orleans,  La.,  1884-5. 

[Continued  from  the  November  December  Number.  [ 


THE  EXHIBIT  OF  WOMEN'S  WORK. 

In  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  quantity,  variety,  and  value  of  the 
work  of  the  women  of  the  United  States  from  the  exhibit  of  women's 
work  at  the  International  Exposition  lately  closed  at  New  Orleans,  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  many  facts  and  circumstances  which 
combine  to  make  a  completely  representative  display  of  women's 
work  impossible,  and  to  render  an  even  remotely  indicative  display 
difficult. 

First :  A  very  large  majority  of  women  still  spend  all  of  their 
time,  strength,  and  skill  in  house-keeping  and  child-rearing ;  and  the 
products  of  such  labor,  although  of  fundamental  and  final  importance, 
are  not  of  a  kind  that  can  be  collected,  classified,  labeled,  and  set 
forth  in  show- cases.  Second  :  Of  the  minority  of  women  who  pur- 
sue, outside  of  home,  an  independent  calling,  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber work  as  subordinates,  and,  although  one  fotind  the  work  of  their 
hands  exposed  at  New  Orleans,  it  was  entered  in  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  machinist,  miner,  or  merchant  in  whose  employ  the 
work  had  been  done.  Third :  Concerning  that  minority  of  the 
minority  who  own  their  business,  who  are  at  the  head  of  their  own 
affairs  in  whatever  trade,  art,  or  profession  engaged,  a  few  simple 
facts  must  be  considered.  Some  expense  is  always  incident  to  the 
display  of  one's  work ;  and,  although  this  expense  was  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Exposition  management  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it  re- 
mained a  relatively  greater  obstacle  to  women  than  to  men.  This  is 
not  because  working  women  are  deficient  in  enterprise,  but  because 
the  business  ventures  of  women,  even  in  the  older  States,  are  1  da- 
tively recent.  Compared  to  the  whole  number  of  women  conducting 
an  independent  business  in  this  country,  the  number  of  those  that 
have  been  so  engaged  long  enough  to  have  large  exhibitable  results, 
and  to  have  surplus  means  warranting  the  expenditure  incident  to 
exhibiting,  is  very  small 
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According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1880  the  number  of  our 
women  then  engaged  in  registered  occupations  was  2,647,157,  and 
the  number  of  occupations  among  which  these  were  distributed  was 
218.    The  work  done  and  being  done  by  these  millions  of  women  in 
these  hundreds  of  occupations  was  suggested  rather  than  shown  at 
New  Orleans ;  more  forcibly  suggested,  perhaps,  in  the  displays  in 
the  main  building  and  in  the  State  exhibits  than  by  those  in  the 
Women's  Department     In  the  former,  one  found  only  the  serious 
work  of  women  side  by  side  with  the  serious  work  of  men ;  in  the 
latter,  one  found  the  products  of  amateurs  rather  than  of  profes- 
sionals, the  fruit  of  woman's  leisure  rather  than  of  her  toil  ;  or,  more 
justly,  one  found  here  the  fruit  of  her  leisure  side  by  side  with  the 
fruit  of  her  toil,  and  preponderating  over  it. 

That  a  report  of  women's  work  in  the  great  Exposition  is  brought 
before  American  teachers  is  a  pleasing  recognition  of  the  part 
women  are  taking  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  ; 
and  the  unquestionable  propriety  of  presenting  such  report  before 
the  National  Educational  Association  is  emphasized  by  two  consider- 
ations :  first,  in  the  industrial  progress  of  women  the  public  school  is 
an  important,  if  unconscious,  factor ;  second,  some  defects  in  the 
education  of  women  and  some  weaknesses  in  the  public  school  are 
suggested  in  the  recent  display  of  women's  work.  The  public  school 
has  been  the  great  equalizer  of  the  sexes ;  girls  who  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  boys  in  study  unconsciously  grow  into 
women,  who  expect  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  knowledge  gained  from  their  common  study  to  those 
industries  and  arts  which  shall  sustain  their  common  life  and  improve 
its  conditions. 

The  first  factories  of  America  were  in  the  kitchens  and  chambers 
of  homes  where  the  spinning,  dyeing,  weaving,  tailoring,  millinery 
work,  boot  and  shoe  making,  etc.,  etc.,  were  wholly  or  mainly  done. 
When,  therefore,  factories  were  eliminated  from  dwelling-houses  and 
consolidated,  women  soon  re-entered  them;  but  having  lost  indi- 
vidual proprietorship,  they  usually  resumed  Manufacturing  as  subor- 
dinates. 

The  number  of  women  registered  by  the  census  of  1880  in  "  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries"  was  631,909.  The  marvelous 
displays  made  by  the  Conant,  the  Willimantic,  the  American,  and 
the  Arkwright  mills;  by  the  Waltham,  the  Elgin,  and  the  Gorham 
factories ;  by  the  firms  of  John  Clark,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Cheney  Brothers, 
Tiffany,  and  a  score  of  others,  while  representing  the  enterprise, 
generalship,  executive  force,  and  inventive  genius  of  men,  represented 
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the  actual  work  of  as  many  women  as  men, — in  many  instances,  of 
more.  Even  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mechanics,  some 
discipline  of  the  eye  and  hand,  and  a  slightly  better  physical  develop- 
ment (all  of  which  should  be  provided  by  the  public  school),  would 
greatly  advance  the  value  of  women  in  manufactures,  and  would  lift 
many  of  them  out  of  the  drudgery  of  the  factory  into  directive 
positions. 

The  last  census  assigned  594,510  women  to  agriculture.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  women  in  agriculture  are  owners  and  pro- 
prietors than  of  the  women  in  manufactories.  The  agricultural  ex- 
hibits entered  in  the  names  of  women  were  proportionately  numerous, 
and  held  many  surprises  for  the  observer.  In  the  State  exhibits  of 
Nebraska.  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  New  Hampshire  were  very 
notable  entries  by  women.  No  finer  cereals ;  no  sweeter,  better 
grown,  better  cured  hay,  grass,  and  clover  ;  no  larger  vegetables  ;  no 
more  tempting  fruits  ;  no  whiter,  cleaner  cotton  ;  no  longer  wools  ; 
no  finer  mohairs  were  to  be  seen  than  those  from  the  farms,  planta- 
tions, and  ranches  owned,  superintended,  and,  in  some  cases,  exclu- 
sively worked  by  women.  From  Pennsylvania,  California,  Florida, 
and  North  Carolina  were  sent  the  results  of  women's  experiments  in 
silk  culture.  Exhibits  showing  every  stage  in  the  process,  from  the 
egg  to  the  exquisite  fabric,  were  made.  Silk  culture  has  been  at- 
tempted in  most  of  the  States  with  a  success  which  warrants  the  be- 
lief that  it  will  ultimately  rank  among  the  productive  interests  of  our 
country.  Some  entries  in  the  California  exhibit  were  so  significant 
that  they  demand  particular  mention  Some  jars  of  honey  and  sam- 
ples of  mohair,  shown  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pleasants,  are  the  products  of  her 
two-fold  labor.  This  lady  has  an  apiary  of  200  colonies  of  bees, 
which  yield  an  annual  profit  of  $2,000,  and  a  herd  of  500  Angora 
goats  whose  fleeces  add  $1,800  to  her  net  income.  Boxes  of  delicious 
raisins,  from  the  vineyards  of  Miss  Austin  and  Mrs.  Blower ;  peer- 
less oranges  from  the  groves  owned  and  superintended  by  Mrs. 
Kimball ;  and  a  beautiful  display  of  100  varieties  of  fruir,  canned  by 
Mrs.  Cook  as  samples  of  the  products  of  her  large  fruit  farm,  had  an 
interest  beyond  their  beauty,  palatableness,  and  feminine  ownership. 
Mrs.  Pleasant's  success  as  bee  and  goat  raiser,  and  that  of  the  other 
ladies  as  fruit-growers,  together  with  the  efforts  made  by  them  all  to 
disseminate  information  concerning  these  industries  among  the 
women  of  their  section,  have  greatly  stimulated  activity  in  these  oc- 
cupations ;  and  now  the  women  named  are  representatives  of  a  large 
c\d.ss,  who,  as  farmers  and  raisers  of  bees,  goats,  sheep,  and  fruits, 
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contribute  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  command 
the  interest  of  statisticians  and  political  economists. 

The  number  of  patents  on  articles  invented  by  women  registered 
at  New  Orleans  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  by  very  care- 
ful observation  and  inquiry,  nearly  one  hundred. 

One  who  would  attempt  an  induction  from  this  number  must  note 
eertain  facts  :  First,  an  article,  or  improvement  on  an  existing  article, 
having  been  invented,  and  the  model  made,  an  indefinite  outlay  of 
time  and  money,  applications  and  examinations  frequently  involving 
a  journey  to  Washington,  and  much  anxiety,  are  the  conditions  upon 
which  a  patent  is  secured  ;  second,  women  still  are  rather  ashamed 
than  proud  of  inventive  power  and  mechanical  skill.  As  English 
noblemen  in  manufactures  and  trade  are  still  inclined  to  conceal  these 
vulgar  interests,  and  to  be  silent  partners  in  business  which  has  been 
thought  alien  to  their  rank,  so  American  women,  whom  taste,  talent, 
or  necessity  has  driven  to  invention,  sell  their  inventions.  One  who 
has  made  even  superficial  inquiry  must  know  that  not  unfrequently 
patents  are  issued  to  men  upon  inventions  made  by  women. 

Deducting  the  number  of  domestic  servants  from  the  number  of 
women  registered,  in  1880,  in  '*  Personal  and  Professional  Services," 
we  find  422,385  women  distributed  among  the  professions  and  other 
occupations  not  included  under  agriculture,  trade  and  transportation, 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  industries.  In  this  number 
3re  women  following  scientific  pursuits.  One's  ideas  of  women's  ac- 
tivity in  science  were  much  enlarged  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  Ex- 
position. Several  State  exhibits  contained  classified  lists  of  native 
animals  and  plants  prepared  by  women.  In  some  instances  the  lists 
Were  illustrated  by  herbariums  and  by  cases  of  animals,  birds,  in- 
sects, and  fishes,  indicative  of  woman's  scientific  attainments  and  of 
f^er  skill  in  taxidermy.  The  Pacific  Slope  division  of  the  woman's 
department  was  rich  in  botanical  exhibits.  These  included  very  com- 
plete collections  of  Pacific  Coast  ferns,  by  Miss  Babson ;  marine 
cryptogams,  by  Mrs.  Feeley  ;  and  California  lichens  and  mosses. 
All  of  these  were  scientifically  named  and  described.  The  name  of 
*rofessor  Lemmon  on  the  labels  (bearing  his  wife's  name  also}  must 
not  prevent  Mrs.  Lemmon's  work  from  being  mentioned.  Their 
l^erbariums  are  a  revelation  of  the  rich  flora  of  California,  and  their 
discoveries,  with  the  scientific  accuracy  of  their  descriptions,  have 
enriched  American  botany.  Kentucky  showed  prepared  drugs  and 
'nedicines  from  her  School  of  Pharmacy  for  Women.  The  woman's 
scientific  department  exhibited  many  applications  of  chemistry  to 
domestic  science.     Here  were  samples  of  food  tested  to  show  adul- 
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terations ;  samples  of  silk  tested  to  reveal  foreign  fibre ;  here  was 
"The  Housekeeper's  Laboratory/*  (a  bo}c,  devised  by  Mrs.  Richards, 
of  Boston,  containing  phials  of  chemicals,  measuring-glasses,  and 
directions  for  numerous  tests  desirable  in  household  economyY 
Most  of  the  science  exhibits,  excepting  in  pharmacy,  botany,  and 
zoologY,  were  entered  by  New  England  women. 

By  extending  scientific  courses  in  high  schools,  and  encouraging 
girls  to  enter  them  ;  by  declining  to  consider  work  in  languages  as  a 
substitute  for  work  in  science ;  by  giving  in  connection  with,  or  sup- 
plementary to  the  regular  course,  some  acquaintance  with  common 
tools,  with  implements  and  apparatus;  by  exerting  their  influence  for 
the  opening  of  agricultural  and  scientific  schools  to  girls,  the  public 
school  leaders  might  stimulate  in  young  women,  scientific  tastes  and 
mechanical  invention.  As  it  has  been  shown  that  such  knowledge 
and  invention  are  immediately  applied  by  women  to  the  improvement 
of  the  home,  the  most  obvious  reason  exists  for  men  and  women 
equally  to  exert  themselves  in  this  matter. 

In  art,  the  best  work  shown  by  women  was  in  the  decorative  and 
illustrative  orders.  The  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati 
schools  of  technical  design,  the  art  department  of  Spring  Garden 
Institute,  the  Cincinnati  Pottery  Company,  and  scores  of  less  famous 
institutions,  were  represented  by  the  work  of  women  students.  These 
exhibits  included  studies  from  nature,  followed  by  conventional  de- 
signs for  carpets,  wall-papers,  friezes,  tapestries,  tiles,  stained  glass, 
etc.,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  fabrics  in  which  these  designs 
had  been  reproduced ;  elegant  examples  of  wood  carving,  potteries, 
decorated  china,  moldings,  artistic  embroideries,  and  hammered 
metals.  The  number,  size,  and  variety  of  these  displays  indicate 
that  the  furnishing  and  interior  decoration  of  dwellings  will  soon  be 
in  the  hands  of  women  Collections  of  the  original  designs  made 
by  women  for  illustrations,  cards,  and  calendars  were  sent  in  quan- 
tities by  Scribner,  Harper,  Prang,  and  other  publishers.  In  some 
cases  these  were  accompanied  by  the  original  drawings,  and  the  en- 
gravings, or  chromos,  the  pictures  in  their  latest  as  well  as  in  their 
earliest  phases,  being  women's  work.  Inquiry  shows  that  the  best 
and  most  abundant  work  of  the  kinds  above  indicated  was  sent  from 
the  cities  in  whose  public  schools  most  attention  is  given  to  drawing, 
mechanical  and  free-hand.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  those 
cities  abound  with  other  incentives  to  artistic  activity  and  afford 
other  means  of  art  instruction  ;  still  there  remains  an  inference 
which    should    stimulate   elementary   art-instruction    in    the  public 
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schools.     The  work  of  women  in  education,  as  shown  at  New  Or- 
leans, need  not  be  reported  to  this  assembly. 

In  conclusion,  attention  is  called  to  a  division  of  women's  work, 
which  can  be  but  partially  suggested  in  any  exhibit.     The  photo- 
graphs of  the  institutions  consecrated  to  benevolent  uses,  built,  sup- 
ported, and  managed  by  women,  were  counted  by  the  hundreds  in 
the  State  exhibits  and  in  the  alcoves  of  the  Woman's  Department. 
Many  scores  of  pamphlets  containing  the  history  of  these  institu- 
tions, setting  forth  their  objects,  and  reporting  their  methods  and 
their  results,  were  collected  there.     The  observer  of  these  unobtru- 
sive witnesses  to  work  and  to  aspiration,  however  great  his  prior  in- 
telligence upon  this  subject,  must  have  obtained  at  the  Exposition  a 
new  and  enlarged  conception  of  the  time,  talent,  energy,  and  devo- 
tion given  the  women  of  this  country  to  practical  philanthropy.    Tljat 
the  public  school  contributes  not  only  to  fit  woman  for,  but  to  spur 
them  to,  this  work  is  evident  to  any  thoughtful  mind.     Here  rich  and 
poor,  fortunate  and  unfortunate,  meet  and  grow  up  together  ;  mutual 
interest,  mutual  attachments  facilitate  mutual  helpfulness  in  mature 
years ;  relations  are  here  established  which  will  give  the  destined 
helpers  an  acquaintance  with  and  a  feeling  for  the  helped  which 
could  hardly  otherwise  be  attained.     Through  their  spontaneous  but 
organized  and   intelligent  benevolence,  through   the   reformatories, 
^ylums,  and   special  schools  which    they  found  and  maintain,  do 
vomen  repay  the  State  for  the  education  and  the  opportunities  which 
Aey  receive  through  its  public  schools.     The  writer  of  this  report 
does  not  believe  that  the  public  school  should  be  turned  into  a  shop, 
<>r  that  tuition  therein  should  become  an   apprenticeship  to  a  bread- 
winning  trade ;  but  she  does  believe  that  officials  and  teachers  might 
^nd  should,  through  the  schcol,  counteract  for  students  of  both  sexes 
^he  weaknesses  induced  in  each  by  home  habit,  social  customs,  and 
tendency.     Intelligent  and  concerted  effort  should  be  instituted  to 
^ake  the  public  school  a  greater  means  of  literary  culture  to  boys 
^han  it  now  is,  and  a  more  powerful  aid  to  girls  for  attaining  such 
knowledge  as  will  assist  them  in  the  common  arts  and  industries 
of  life. 

May  Wright  Sewall,  Indianapolis,  hid. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  ON  THE 
SOUTH. 

The  **  Committee  of  Fifty,"  representing  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  the  International  Convention  of  Educators,  held  in 
connection  with  the  World's  Exposition,  at  New  Orleans,  in  February, 
1885,  assigned  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  the  important  duty  of 
making  a  report  to  the  national  body  concerning  "  The  Educational 
Effects  of  the  Exposition  on  the  South."  As  if  the  limitation  oi 
this  report  to  "  two  thousand  words  "  were  not  enough  of  discourage- 
ment, your  "committee  of  fifty  "  has  assigned  this  difficult  and  deli- 
cate office  to  a  Northern  man,  only  known  to  the  Southern  people  by 
his  labors,  during  the  past  five  years,  in  an  humble  **  ministry  oi 
education,"  through  fifteen  Southern  States.  The  only  condition  on 
which  this  trust  is  accepted  is  the  feeling  that  such  a  mark  of  confi- 
dence,  bestowed  by  the  full  consent  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee from  this  section,  comes  to  the  writer  with  the  force  of  a 
command. 

The  ruling  population  of  our  sixteen  Southern  States  is  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent  to  a  far  greater  degree,  at  present,  than  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  Union.  Here,  therefore,  must  we  look  for  the  most 
characteristic  display  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  method  of  building  free  in- 
stitutions, under  difficulties  that  would  appall  any  other  people  in 
Christendom.  It  is  only  twenty,  practically  only  fifteen,  years  since 
the  ruling  race  of  these  States  has  set  itself,  in  earnest,  to  the  gigantic 
work  of  rebuilding  its  civilization  on  the  broad  and  permanent  founda- 
tions of  free  American  republican  society.  To  accomplish  this  two 
things  were  absolutely  necessary :  first,  that  the  white  people  of  the 
South  should  clear  themselves  from  the  overwhelming  wreck  of  a 
great  civil  war  in  the  past,  and  secure  themselves  against  the  danger 
of  a  social  and  civil  conflict,  at  home,  in  the  future.  This  was  done 
in  the  decisive  way  in  which  such  things  have  always  been  accom- 
plished by  an  Anglo-Saxon  people.  An  Anglo-Saxon  people  drops  a 
thing  as  soon  as  it  is  proved  to  be  impossible  ;  makes  no  investment 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  wastes  no  precious  time  in  mourning 
over  the  past,  but  seizes  the  vital  point  of  the  situation,  adjusts  itself 
to  the  present,  and  faces  the  future.  When  the  Confederacy  went 
down,  in  defeat,  the  Southern  people  understood  that  the  Union  was 
an  established  fact,  and  not  even  a  squad  of  armed  men,  for  the  last 
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twenty  years,  has  raised  the  flag  of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  national  government. 

But  the  first  spectacle  that  confronted  this  people,  looking  into  the 
future,  was  the  awful  peril  of  social  and  civil  anarchy  at  home. 
Never  before,  outside  the  realm  of  poetry  and  fiction,  was  the  attempt 
seriously  made  to  govern  a  powerful,  intelligent  people,  trained  under 
republican  institutions,  by  the  votes  of  a  numerical  majority  of  freed- 
men,  of  another  race,  in  an  almost  complete  state  of  ignorance  of 
the  very  elements  of  knowledge.  In  five  years  this  danger  was  dis- 
posed of,  and,  if  the  method  was  sometimes  open  to  serious  question, 
the  verdict  remains  with  history  for  adjudication.  Enough  to  say 
that,  eight  years  ago,  every  Southern  State  had  cleared  the  ground 
for  that  slow,  cautious,  experimental  work  of  laying  the  foundations 
of  free  society  which  can  alone  assure  the  permanency  of  republican 
institutions  in  any  country  and  for  any  race.  This  has  been  largely 
a  work  of  politics,  carried  forward  through  the  fierce  conflicts  of  five 
presidential  campaigns,  always  obscured  by  violent  partizanship  in 
both  sections,  and  only  to-day  seen  in  its  true  outlines  by  the  most 
thoughtful  and  catholic  public  sentiment  of  the  whole  country. 

But  all  this  was  only  clearing  the  ground  of  the  ruins  of  the  past, 
and  anticipating  the  dangers  of  the  future,  that  the  field  might  be 
open  for  laying  the  deep  foundations  of  the  New  South  in  the  opin- 
ions, habits,  and  common  life  of  the  whole  people.  The  two  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  new  southern  life  were  Free  Skilled  Labor  and 
Universal  Education, 

All  labor,  in  our  country,  is  virtually  servile,  as  long  as  it  is  only 
muscular,  unskilled,  moving  on  the  lines  of  drudgery.     Such  a  man, 
by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called,  must  be  a  man  in  a  corner, 
chained  to  menial  toil,  always  behind  in  the  race  for  success.     The 
fact  that  he  wields  a  vote  only  fills  him  with  a  blind  indignation 
against  the  whole  goings-on  of  the  new  world  of  skilled  industry, 
whore  operations  to  him  are  as  unaccountable  as  the  tumult  of  the 
dements  or  the  capricious  government  of  the  heathen  gods.     While 
the  North  is  yet  but  half  emancipated  from  the  slavery  of  unskilled 
labor,  the  South  found  itself,  twenty  years  ago,  completely  in  the 
power  of  a  laboring  class  almost  wholly  unable  to  use  machinery,  or 
to  work  in  the  modern  skilled  way  on  any  of  the  great  lines  of  in- 
dustrial development.    Along  with  this  ran  neck-and-neck  the  ap- 
palling illiteracy  of  the  great  majority  of  its  laboring  class, — in  some 
of  the  States  nearly  a  third  of  the  white,  and  in  all  two-thirds  of  the 
colored  people,  being  destitute  of  the  elements  of  knowledge.     It 
was  evident  to  every  thoughtful  man  that  here  was  the  vital  point  in 
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the  Southern  problem.  Only  by  a  vast  system  of  Universal  Educa- 
tion, which  should  lift  the  laboring  masses  to  that  state  of  mental  ac- 
tivity, moral  soundness,  and  general  intelligence,  which  would  enable 
them  to  work  in  the  modern  way,  by  putting  the  brain  into  the  hand, 
and  bringing  the  marvelous  powers  of  labor-saving  machinery  into 
play,  could  a  country  so  vast,  so  rich  in  resources,  and  so  unde- 
veloped, be  brought  in  line  with  the  great  movement  of  modem 
American  life. 

The  South  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  working  at  this 
problem  amid  trials,  embarrassments,  and  discouragements  such  as 
no  Northern  community  can  understand,  and  which  the  broadest- 
minded  and  most  kindly  outside  observer  can  only  appreciate  after 
long  observation,  and  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  which  few  men 
are  able,  even  if  disposed,  to  make.  It  is  still  the  misfortune  of  our 
Southern  people  that  this  radical  work  of  inaugurating  free  skilled 
labor,  through  universal  education,  is  still  almost  hidden  to  the 
masses  of  the  North  by  the  political  press,  which  hangs,  like  a  drop- 
curtain,  before  the  mightiest  work  of  building  free  society  now  going 
on  in  Christendom.  At  the  same  time  progress  is  hindered,  at  home, 
by  the  inertia  of  the  ignorant  class  ;  by  a  considerable  party  who  do 
not  realize  the  problem  at  all,  and  by  abortive  efforts  to  evade  the 
difficulty. 

There  are  those  who  believe  it  possible  to  establish  a  great  labor- 
ing class  in  the  South  resembling  the  old  ignorant  peasantry  of  Eu- 
rope; forgetting  that  there  is  now  no  ** contented  peasantry"  in 
Christendom, — that  this  class,  in  every  nation,  is,  to-day,  a  volcano 
threatening  society  itself,  and  is  as  impossible,  in  our  country,  as  an 
order  of  society  founded  on  the  Arabian  Night's  Entertainments. 
Another  plan  is  to  overwhelm  this  mass  of  ignorant  labor,  ten  million 
strong,  by  a  great  tide  of  immigration  from  abroad  and  from  the 
North.  But  ignorant  foreign  immigration  would  only  aggravate  the 
evil,  and  introduce  new  elements  of  discord.  Intelligent  immigra- 
tion follows  its  own  lines,  and  avoids  countries  already  preoccupied 
by  ignorant  labor.  While  this  expedient  may  be  a  success  for  cer- 
tain unoccupied  regions,  it  has  failed  almost  utterly  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, while  the  South  itself  is  losing  thousands  of  its  intelligent 
young  men  by  the  movement  to  the  new  northwest. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  wholesale  misapprehension  from  the  North, 
against  great  odds  at  home,  the  Southern  people,  of  both  races,  have 
faced  the  sunrise,  and  to-day,  in  every  State,  stand  fully  committed 
to  the  new  order  of  affairs.  Every  Southern  State,  in  good  faith,  has 
established    universal    education    of   the   American    type,  and,  as 
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things  go,  in  this  unsatisfactory  world,  is  supporting  it  about  as  well 
as  can  be  expected  No  people  in  Christendom  has  done  so  much  in 
fifteen  years,  under  such  disabilities,  in  establishing  the  free  school 
for  all  people  as  our  sixteen  Southern  States.  And  the  result  of  this 
is  seen  in  such  a  forward  movement  of  free,  intelligent  labor,  and 
such  development  of  their  country,  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
home  enterprise  and  outside  capital,  as  must  command  the  admira- 
tion of  every  competent  observer. 

Just  at  this  point  comes  in,  almost  as  a  providential  factor,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  World's  Exposition  in  New  Orleans  on  this  most  vital 
movement  of  the  Southern  people.  When  all  has  been  said  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  superficial  failures  of  this  great  undertaking,  these 
facts  remain  : 

First :  The  very  inception  of  such  an  exposition  is  an  evidence, 
not  only  of  the  genius  of  its  leading  spirit,  but  of  the  people  who 
grive  it  countenance.  In  the  most  sensitive  State  of  the  South,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  crowded  populations  of  the  North,  in  a  city 
with  few  facilities  for  making  it  a  success,  has  been  built  up  an  ex- 
position of  American  life  in  some  respects  surpassing  any  former 
achievement  on  this  continent.  Not  only  have  the  ordinary  indus- 
tries and  resources  of  the  country  been  fairly  shown,  but,  in  addition, 
the  three  most  vital  movements  in  the  South,  —  popular  education, 
the  recognition  of  the  colored  people,  and  the  industrial  movement 
of  woman,  —  have  been  better  represented  than  ever  before  in  our 
country.  This  fact  alone  has  vast  significance,  showing  the  courage, 
temper,  and  tendency  of  the  superior  civilization  of  the  South  as  in 
a  gigantic  object-lesson. 

Second:  In  the  display  of  all  the  methods  and  instrumentalities 
of  skilled  labor  the  Exposition  has  been  a  great  university  to  the 
Southern  people.  The  most  ignorant  man  could  not  fail  to  feel  him- 
self in  a  new  wonder-world,  in  the  presence  of  this  mighty  spectacle 
of  the  powers  of  natuie,  in  harness,  for  the  service  of  mankind.  In 
many  departments  the  whole  story  of  industrial  progress  was  told  by 
a  display  of  the  old  and  new  methods  of  labor  in  a  startling  way. 
The  industrial  capabilities  of  the  colored  people,  the  marvelous 
achievements  of  woman's  work,  the  overwhelming  revelation  of  the 
industries  of  the  great  northwest,  —  all  have  combined  to  send  an 
electric  shock  to  the  drowsiest  corner  of  the  South-land.  As  the 
writer  of  this  report  has  traveled  through  the  country  during  the  past 
few  months,  he  has  seen  the  great  awakening  of  thought  and  purpose 
among  the  returned  visitors  to  the  Exposition.  The  coming  five 
years  will  bear  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the  change  wrought  by 
this  astonishing  exhibit  of  the  New  Industry. 
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Third:  Only  less  important  has  been  the  effect  of  the  exhibit  of 
school-work  on  the  teachers,  school  authorities,  and  young  people  of 
the  South.  Thousands  of  these  classes  have  visited  the  Exposition. 
Indeed,  the  whole  body  of  superior  teachers  in  these  States  has  been 
put  in  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  exhibit.  The  International 
Convention  and  the  numerous  local  meetings  of  Southern  teachers 
and  visitations  of  schools  and  colleges  have  given  to  the  forward 
movement,  especially  of  popular  education,  a  decided  impetus. 
Louisiana  is  putting  forth  new  efforts,  and  every  Southern  State 
comes  back  from  looking  at  the  educational  display  with  new  de- 
termination and  brighter  hope. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  the  South  will  reap  from  this  winter's 
exhibit  at  New  Orleans  is  the  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  herself  by  her  numerous  visitors  from  the  North.  The  visitors 
have  been  chiefly  from  the  cultivated  and  influential  classes  of  the 
Northern  people,  and  they  have  returned  with  a  new  conception,  not 
only  of  the  physical  resources  of  the  South,  but  of  what  the  cor- 
responding classes  of  her  people  are  doing  on  all  the  great  lines  of 
American  progress.  The  North  to-day  can  learn  from  the  acquaint- 
ance with  the  foremost  people  of  the  South,  lessons  of  courage,  sacri- 
fice, persistence,  and  hope  of  which  the  value  cannot  be  told.  The 
man  who  can  really  understand  what  this  portion  of  the  Southern 
people  has  done,  and  is  now  doing  for  itself,  and  for  the  nation,  and 
turn  away  cold,  unappreciative,  or  contemptuous,  is  unworthy  of  a 
name  and  a  place  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  only  remains 
for  the  foremost  people  of  the  North  to  strike  hands  with  their 
brethren  of  the  South,  give  the  aid  and  comfort  that  comes  from 
hearty  sympathy  and  appreciation,  with  such  furtherance  as  may  be 
practical  and  wise  in  every  good  enterprise,  to  hasten  forward  the 
upbuilding  of  this  land  of  the  future.  And  especially  should  this 
National  Association  of  school-men  and  women,  next  winter,  make 
another  journey  southward  perhaps  to  Charleston,  once  more  to 
shake  hands  and  give  and  take  the  welcome  of  kindred  souls.  And 
once  more  should  the  whole  body  of  American  teachers  call  aloud  on 
Congress  and  President  to  enact  a  law  for  national  aid  to  education. 

A.  D.  Mayo. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  pains  taken  by  the  peoples  of  the 
tropical  countries  near  us  to  show  the  products  of  their  soils  and 
mills.  They  did  not  omit  the  evidences  of  education  and  culture. 
Mexico  sent  very  fine  specimens  of  bound  books  ;  but  Jamaica  sent 
a  very  full  and  well-selected  set  of  specimens,  including  scholars'  work 
in  copy-books,  dictation,  and  arithmetic,  from  sixteen  schools  ;  maps, 
specimens  of  sewing,  samples  of  fancy  work,  school  reports,  official 
documents,  and  other  material.  The  writing-books  were  of  special 
interest, 

Japan  made  a  magnificent  display,  whose  more  noticeable  items 
were  sets  of  apparatus  for  illustration  of  natural  philosophy,  con- 
structed by  pupils  of  a  normal  school,  There  were  specimens  of  em- 
broidery ;  drawings  (made  according  to  English  as  well  as  native 
methods) ;  specimens  of  work  from  the  kindergartens,  showing  the 
cutting  and  pasting  processes ;  also  wooden  blocks  covered  with 
Japanese  writing.  There  were  text-books  of  all  kinds,  —  many  of 
them  Japanese  translations  from  well-known  English  and  American 
works.  Among  the  latter  we  noted  Wickersham's  School  Economy^ 
in  9  volumes;  Calkins's  Primary  Object-Lessons^  in  2  volumes; 
Page's  Thecry  and  Practice  of  Teachings  and  others.  There  were 
botanic  specimens  and  a  cabinet  of  ancient  and  modern  Japanese 
musical  instruments.  The  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  ancient 
game  of  Dakiu  on  horseback,  and  its  modern  form  as  a  school-game 
for  boys  on  foot,  were  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  student  of 
national  customs. 

It  was  France,  however,  that  contributed  the  wonder  of  educational 
collections  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  It  was  worth  a  journey 
from  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  New  Orleans  to  see  the  French 
educational  display, — at  least  it  was  worth  so  much  for  teachers. 
The  genius  of  the  French,  wide-reaching  as  it  is,  is  especially  mani- 
fest in  that  very  quality  for  which  the  entire  New  Orleans  Exposition 
will  be  distinguished  in  history.  We  refer  to  the  art  of  arranging 
and  disposing  things  so  as  to  make  them  display  themselves.  One 
can  say  truly  that  the  apparatus  of  the  French  exhibit  actually  con- 
verts things  into  teachers.  Let  all  schools  be  supplied  with  sets  of 
this  apparatus,  and  the  pupils  will  learn  to  know  the  world  of  things 
without  the  need  of  explanation  from  human  teachers. 

We  looked  inquiringly  at  the  exhibit  of  French  text-books  in  read- 
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ing  to  see  what  devices  had  been  invented  to  compensate  for  this 
tremendous  development  of  object-teaching,  but  were  not  able  to 
find  them.  The  text-books  on  reading  proved  for  the  most  part  to  be 
connected  descriptions  of  the  world  of  things,  and  written  each  by 
one  author,  so  that  they  did  not  furnish  that  variety  of  style  which 
the  reading-books  in  American  schools  secure  by  selecting  the  gems 
of  literature  from  the  great  authors  of  the  language.  Our  school 
children  find  in  the  study  of  poetry  and  lofty  prose  the  necessary 
training  in  the  humanities, — a  training  in  insight  into  the  human 
nature,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  ideals  of  aspiration  and  noble, 
human  striving.  With  these  we  balance,  in  some  measure,  our 
national  tendency  toward  material  wealth. 

There  were  some  books  of  French  classic  selections,  designed,  we 
were  told,  by  the  courteous  French  commissioner,  M.  Buisson,  for 
memorizing  by  school  children.  To  these  text-books,  we  think,  the 
French  teachers  turn  for  the  most  important  matter  of  instruction. 
Each  school  is  left  free,  we  are  assured,  to  select  its  own  text-books. 

W.  T.  Harris. 


THE    KINDERGARTEN   EXHIBIT. 

My  time  for  examining  the  kindergarten  exhibits  at  New  Orleans 
was  quite  limited.  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  furnish  you  a  complete 
report  of  all,  nor,  indeed,  a  detailed  report  even  of  the  most  promi- 
nent exhibits ;  but  must  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  general 
tendencies  for  good  and  for  evil  that  were  manifest,  and  to  a  some- 
what detailed  outline  of  a  few  of  the  typical  exhibits. 

One  of  the  most  notable  facts,  appearing  in  nearly  all  the  primary 
school  exhibits  at  New  Orleans,  was  the  evident  desire  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  utilize  kindergarten  material  in  their  work.  In  the 
primary-school  exhibits  of  the  different  States  congregfated  on  the 
gallery,  as  well  as  in  those  that  had  lost  their  way  into  the  general 
State  exhibits  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Government  Building,  the 
weaving-mat  and  folding-paper,  embroidery  and  parquetry,  the  shoe- 
peg  and  the  tooth-pick  gave  evidence  of  this  tendency. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  random  eharacterof  the  work 
indicated  that  the  schools  failed  to  appreciate  the  meaning  and  value 
of  the  material.  It  seemed  that  it  was  used  mainly  in  the  way  of  play- 
things, for  purposes  of  so-called  "  busy-work."     Only  in  a  few  cases 
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that  came  under  my  notice,  —  notably  in  the  exhibits  of  Clinton,  la., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  La  Porte,  Ind., — there  appeared  an  organic 
connection  between  the  manual  work  with  kindergarten  material  and 
the  ordinary  school-work,  and  a  systematic  use  of  the  material  for 
legitimate  school  purposes.  > 

Another  encouraging  fact  stood  out  prominently  in  the  influence 
of  kindergarten  work  on  drawing  in  the  schools.  It  was  evident  in 
all  the  noteworthy  exhibits  of  drawing  that  elementary  drawing  has 
come  to  rest  chiefly  on  geometrical  considerations ;  that,  more  and 
more,  it  is  the  aim  to  lead  the  learner  to  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  cer- 
tain simple  flgures, — such  as  the  square,  the  equilateral  triangle,  and 
the  circle, — ^and  to  teach  him  familiarity  with  tne  elements  obtained 
in  simple  synthetic  efforts  of  geometrical  ornamentation  and  design. 
In  some  of  these  exhibits  there  were  unmistakable  proofs  of  the 
growing  conviction  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  represent  ob- 
jects, surfaces,  and  even  designs  in  clay,  wood,  paper,  card-board,  and 
other  materials  borrowed  from  the  kindergarten,  before  it  can  be 
called  upon  to  represent  their  outline  on  the  ordinary  drawing 
surfaces. 

On  the  other  hand  I  was  unpleasantly  moved  by  many  evidences, — 
more  particularly  in  some  exhibits  of  private  schools,— of  a  tendency 
to  use  kindergarten  work  for  mere  purposes  of  show.  Children,  from 
9  to  u  years  old,  show  with  weaving  patterns  that  had  no  merit  be- 
yond that  of  gaudy  colors,  with  embroidered  cards  in  which  nothing 
was  their's  except  the  stitching,  or  with  shameless,  catch-eye  em- 
bossings of  scrap-book  pictures. 

Kindergarten  work  has  no  place  in  the  primary  school  as  a  mere 
make-shift  **  to  keep  the  children  busy,"  nor  as  an  expedient  of  make- 
believe  success.  All  vague,  aimless,  or  merely  showy  work  of  this 
kind  is  reprehensible.  Whatever  of  kindergarten  work  is  put  in  the 
primary  school  should  go  in  as  a  help  for  legitimate  school  purposes, 
or  not  at  all.  Whatever  is  done  should  be  done  systematically,  and 
should  help  the  child  better  than  ordinary  school  expedients  to  enter 
thoroughly  into  a  living  understanding  and  mastership  of  form,  color, 
number,  size,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  of  language,  music, 
and  drawing,  of  whatever  is  grouped  in  the  studies  of  geography, 
history,  science',  and  other  branches  of  school-work.  In  other  words, 
whatever  of  kindergarten  work  goes  into  the  school  should  strengthen, 
intensify,  vivify  school  instruction ;  not  dilute,  soften,  or  benumb  it, 

^  An  ezteotive  exhibit  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  had  been  placed  under  the  care  r  f  the 
Bureau  of  Edacation,  was  itill  in  so  chaotic  a  condition  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
an  idea  of  its  merits. 
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as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  weak  expedients  of  **  busy  work." 
The  work  of  the  primary  schools  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  is  based  on 
this  principle.  This  city  exhibited  a  thoroughly  systematic  display 
of  the  manual  phases  of  its  work,  in  which  kindergarten  material  is 
largely  used.     The  following  were  the  chief  features  of  this  display  : 

1.  A  series  of  exercises  with  "  Second  Gift  Beads,"  as  strung  by 
the  children,  in  lessons  on  counting,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion,  division,  and  part-taking.  The  beads  di£Fer  in  color  and  shape, 
and  a£Ford  endless  opportunities  for  suitable  arithmetical  exercises. 

2.  Exercises  with  the  folding-sheet  in  its  three  forms  (square,  tri- 
angular, and  circular),  developing  clear  notions  and  ready  control  of 
elementary  geometrical  forms  and  relations. 

3.  Exercises  with  card-board  in  the  representation  of  solid  forms 
of  given  shape  and  dimensions.  Prominent  among  these  exercises 
was  a  cubic-foot  built  with  a  number  of  two-inch  cubes,  manufactured 
by  two  classes  of  a  fifth  grade  ;  and  a  card  illustrating  the  cubes  of 
1-4,  constructed  with  one-inch  cubes  by  the  same  class. 

4.  Exercises  with  clay  in  the  construction  and  ornamentation  of 
solids  and  variously-shaped  tiles  of  given  dimensions.  These  exer- 
cises are  made  systematically  helpful  in  drawing,  painting,  and  form- 
lessons. 

5.  Exercises  with  the  folding-sheet  in  drawing.  The  creasing  fur- 
nishes a  variety  of  net-works  which  aid  the  child  in  its  inventions  of 
designs,  and  add  a  new  zest  to  the  various  exercises  in  automatic 
drawing. 

In  all  of  these,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  exercises  not  mentioned 
here,  aim  and  mode  of  procedure  are  not  those  of  the  kindergarten, 
but  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child  at  the  higher  stage  of  de- 
velopment corresponding  with  its  advanced  age. 

A  novel  and  important  feature  of  this  work  can  only  be  mentioned 
here.  It  is  the  ^oup^work  vihich  presents  a  variety  of  designs  in 
splints,  dots,  tablets,  and  paper,  belonging  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion to  several  children.  These  designs  are  prepared  on  square  or 
hexagonal  tables  by  groups  of  four  or  six  children  who  are  the  joint 
owners  of  the  work.  These  exercises,  while  they  prove  a  great  aid 
in  the  lessons  on  form,  color,  number,  and  size  involved  in  them,  are 
intended  to  arouse,  at  the  same  time,  a  keen  sense  and  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  common  effort ;  they  hold  the  germ  of  a  new  de- 
parture in  education,  for  the  development  of  which,  however,  our 
age  is  scarcely  ripe. 

The  exhibits  of  kindergartens,  pure  and  simple,  were  few,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  the  effort  made  for  a  full  exhibit  at  Madison  last 
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summer.     Fortunately,  however,  the  few  gave  a  fair  idea  of  the  high 
status  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  United  States. 

Foremost  among  these  exhibits,  the  display  made  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
Donovan,  directress  of  the  kindergarten  and  kindergarten  training 
department  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn.,  gave 
proof  of  the  full  entrance  of  a  ne  wspirit  in  the  work, — a  truly  Amer- 
ican spirit,  which,  placing  itself  on  the  ground  of  broad  principles, 
and  drawing  upon  its  own  native  resources,  means  to  look  beyond 
the  achievements  of  the  "  authorities,"  and  to  work  for  its  own  ends 
and  ideals.  The  development  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  United 
States  has  been  much  hampered  by  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  copy, 
by  narrow  efforts  to  understand  somebody  else,  and  then  to  repro- 
duce that  somebody  as  nearly  as  possible.  Thus  it  happened  that 
imperfect  conceptions  of  the  successive  models  became  progressively, 
or,  rather,  retrogressively,  blurred  by  the  native  weaknesses  of  the 
copyists,  and  the  kindergarten  was  in  great  danger  of  drifting  into  a 
hopeless  inefficiency.  From  this  danger  it  will  be  saved  by  this  new 
spirit  which  comes,  like  another  declaration  of  independence,  to  cut 
the  work  loose  from  morbid  old-world  traditions,  and  to  place  it  on 
the  high  vantage-ground  of  a  broad  humanity  that  fears  no  man  and 
woi  ships  God  in  the  culture  of  the  heaven-born  possibilities  of  its 
own  nature.  The  same  spirit  was  manifest  in  much  of  the  work 
shown  at  Madison,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  sway  is  rapidly 
becoming  supreme. 

The  Winona  exhibit  consisted  chiefly  of  work  in  the  ordinary 
paper  occupations, — folding  cutting,  and  pasting,  weaving  and  inter- 
lacing. In  all  of  this  it  gave  evidence  of  an  unusual  degree  of  free- 
dom in  the  play  of  originality,  of  more  than  ordinary  clearness  in 
conception  and  dexterity  in  execution,  of  a  high  development  of  the 
aesthetic  sense  in  the  handling  of  shape  and  color,  and  of  unques- 
tionable growth  in  habits  of  accuracy,  neatness,  and  painstaking 
conscientiousness. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  Mrs.  Ogden  for  the  manner  in  which  she 
conducted  the  actual  kindergarten  established  in  the  gallery  by  the 
Bureau  of  Elducation.  In  its  external  appointments  the  kindergarten 
was  not  abundantly  supplied,  and  gave  full  play  to  the  kindergart- 
ner's  skill  in  making  much  of  little.  A  small,  well-lighted  room, 
partitioned  off  in  a  corner  of  the  gallery,  furnished  with  a  number  of 
Mrs.  Hailmann's  group-tables,  a  piano,  chairs,  and  a  closet  for  a 
scanty  supply  of  material,  constituted  the  entire  outfit.  But  Mrs. 
Ogden,  by  breathing  into  this  the  spirit  of  child-love,  made  it  a  genial, 
sunny  spot  for  vigorous,  healthy,  joyous  child-growth.     Thus  the  very 
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shortcomings  of  her  surroundings  enabled  her  to  make  a  better  dis- 
play of  the  inner  value  of  her  work,  and  the  very  weakness  of  her 
outfit  helped  to  bring  out  the  strength  that  lies  in  Froebel's  thought- 
ful love  of  childhood. 

Although,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  Exposition  was  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  its  allotted  life,  the  extensive  exhibit  of  the  Froebel  In- 
stitute of  North  America  and  a  number  of  smaller  exhibits  of 
kindergarten  work  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  were 
still  in  a  chaotic  and  neglected  condition,  which  precluded  inspec- 
tion. As  executive  officer  of  the  Froebel  Institute,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  rescue  its  exhibit  from  dust  and  confusion.  It  represents 
the  first  successful  effort  to  bring  before  so  large  a  public  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  gifts,  with  some  degree  of  completeness  and  in  logical 
arrangement.  In  orderly  sequence  it  presents  the  life-forms  and 
symmetry-forms  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6tji  gifts;  similar  forms  of 
the  different  kinds  of  tablets,  the  splints  and  dots,  more  especially  in 
social  or  group-work ;  and  the  number  and  color-forms  of  the  second- 
gift  beads. 

Among  foreign  exhibits  of  kindergarten  work  those  of  France  and 
Japan  were  unusually  rich  and  instructive.  In  France  the  Ecole 
Matertielle  forms  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  has  in  its 
methods,  at  least,  much  that  reminds  of  the  kindergarten.  In  origin 
and  organization  it  is,  indeed,  more  a  day-nursery ;  it  receives  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven,  it  is  open  on  every  working- 
day  of  the  year,  and  its  sessions  last  the  whole  day ;  even  its  plays 
and  occupations  look  almost  exclusively  to  the  narrowly  material  pur- 
suits of  bread-winning,  to  mere  industry.  Yet  there  is  in  the  gradual 
adoption  of  Froebel's  occupations,  in  the  attention  paid  to  the  phys- 
ical comfort  of  the  children,  in  the  careful  preparation  of  the  teachers, 
and  in  the  stress  laid  upon  mind  and  heart-culture  much  that  merges 
into  the  kindergarten. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Ecole  Materftelle,  like  the  rest  of  the  externally 
magnificent  educational  exhibit  of  France,  showed  more  clearly  than 
words  could  have  done  the  status  of  the  nation.  The  traditions  of 
her  history  and  the  jealousies  of  sister-nations  still  hold  her  back  in 
a  barbarous,  military  civilization  which  she  pants  to  escape ;  her 
comparatively  limited  resources,  and  the  great  burden  of  self-preser- 
vation, aggravated  by  the  fear  and  hatred  of  her  neighbors,  force  her 
into  an  intensity  of  the  bread-winning  activities, — even  her  art  seems 
to  be  chiefly  bread-winning,  —  which  precludes  thoughtful  attention 
to  the  deeper,  more  joyous  phases  of  life  ;  her  exertions  of  strength, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  are  so  much  bent  on  self,  indi- 
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vidual  and  national,  that  she  has  but  scanty  opportunities  to  realize 
the  love  of  man  and  Grod  that  glows  in  her  inmost  being,  and  is  lead- 
ing  her  to  a  glorious  destiny. 

The  Japanese  exhibit  was  interesting  through  the  patient,  con- 
scientious following  of  which  it  gave  evidence.  The  kindergarten 
at  Tokio  which  sent  these  articles  is  under  the  leadership  of  a  Ger- 
man lady,  and  is  clearly  a  fuller  and  faithfuller  representation  of  the 
Grerman  conception  of  Froebel's  thought  than  Germany  herself  could 
produce.  Everything  is  done  in  accordance  with  strict  rule  ;  there 
are  none  of  the  indocilities,  negligences,  and  self- willed  new  de- 
partures that  characterize  the  Anglo- Saxonwork  in  this  field.  The 
same  docility  and  perfect  abandonment  of  self  to  the  work  in  hand 
is  announced,  too,  in  the  subdued  tones  and  perfect  blending  of  the 
colors  used,  which  are  in  strange  contrast  with  the  loud  and  insolent 
hues  that  lent  magnificence  to  the  Mexican  and  Russian  exhibits 
close  by.  The  account  given  of  this  Japanese  kindergarten  by  Prof. 
Ia  W.  Mason  made  this  exhibit  vastly  more  significant  as  a  touching 
proof  of  the  singleness  and  intensity  of  purpose  with  which  the 
Japanese  people  are  striving  for  a  higher  form  of  civilization. 

On  the  whole,  the  friends  of  education  have  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  general  character  of  the  New  Orleans  exhibits  in  the  department 
of  the  kindergarten.  They  indicate  progress  along  the  whole  line. 
The  kindergarten,  as  such,  has  been  clearly  raised  from  iis  former 
questionable  isolation  into  the  genial  and  friendly  companionship  of 
establ'shed  educational  forces*;  the  principles  of  harmonious  culture, 
of  which  it  is  now  gratefully  recognized  to  be  the  fullest  and  most 
helpful  exponent,  are  more  and  more  completely  adopted  in  all  edu- 
cational work ;  and  the  time  seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching  when 
the  kindergarten  will  be  in  our  public  schools  the  indispensable 
starting-point  of  an  educational  system,  built  on  the  broad  principles 
and  consciously  striving  for  the  lofty  aims  of  Froebel. 

W.  N.  Hailmann. 
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THE  ''NEW  EDUCATION*'  RUN  MAD. 

BY   CHARLES    H.    LEVERMORE. 

The  recent  discussion  in  the  parlors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Club»  between  Presidents  Eliot  and  McCosh,  has  brought  more  clearly 
into  the  light  the  real  scope  and  tendency  of  the  newest  educational 
movement.  The  controversy  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  respective 
claims  and  merits  of  classic  and  modem  languages.  It  widens  out 
to  include  the  nature  and  use  of  a  university,  its  functions  in  the 
economy  of  education,  its  relations  with  pupil,  patron,  and  professor. 
These  questions  are  vital,  and,  by  their  nature,  must  contain  elements 
that  will  be  always  partially  unsolved.  But  President  Eliot's  answer 
to  the  problem  is  offered  with  dangerous  promptness.  His  plan  con- 
templates the  conversion  of  the  College  from  a  field  for  general  train- 
ing into  a  laboratory  for  specialization,  the  surrender  of  the  institution 
into  the  hands  of  its  youthful  inmates,  and  the  extension  of  the 
elective  system  into  the  subordinate  training  schools.  He  says  to 
the  boys,  "You  shall  have  greater  liberty  in  choosing  the  subjects 
of  your  preparation ;  you  shall  pursue  a  college  course  which  you 
yourselves  have  selected  in  view  of  your  especial  inclinations  or  pre- 
dilections, and,  if  you  care  for  advice  concerning  your  choice  of 
studies  and  of  a  career,  there  are  some  college  authorities  who  will 
gladly  assist  you." 

Some  time  ago  a  few  original  and  philanthropic  souls  brought  over 
from  Europe  a  slip  of  something  which  they  set  out  and  watered  with 
anxious  economic  tears ;  and,  when  it  took  root  and  grew,  they  named 
it  "The  New  Education."  It  has  become  a  great  tree,  and  its 
branches  spread  out  toward  every  wind  under  heaven,  and  hang  full 
of  fruit,— object-teaching,  industrial  education,  art  education,  new 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  teaching  arithmetic,  languages  without 
grammar  and  grammar  without  language,  methods  of  primary  instru- 
tion,  methods  of  sense-education,  a  perfect  multitude  of  methods, 
almost  as  many  as  there  are  children,  teaching  by  models,  teaching 
by  pictures  and  colors,  modes  of  oral,  written,  and  practical  instruction. 

But,  in  Virgil ian  metaphor,  so  high  as  the  branches  of  the  New 
Education  tower  toward  heaven,  so  far  ^Iso  its  roots  penetrate  toward 
Tartarus.  Is  it  not  possible  that  President  Eliot  has  mistaken  roots 
for  branches?    That  the  germs  of  educational  reform  should  draw 
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• 
from  the  rank  American  soil  some  unhealthy,  unscholastic  nutriment 

was  perhaps  unavoidable.  But  of  all  the  poisonous  principles  that 
lurk  in  American  society.  President  Eliot  endeavors  to  assimilate  one 
of  the  strongest  and  worst, — overweening  self-confidence.  For  sixty 
years  this  nation  has  suffered  from  the  irreverent,  selfish  up-crowding 
of  the  American  boy, — rash,  greedy,  and  obstinate.  We  have  been,  to 
our  sorrow,  a  nation  of  young  men.  We  have  not,  as  some  savage 
tribes  are  wont  to  do,  advised  our  elders  to  throw  themselves  from  a 
convenient  cliff,  but  rather,  like  the  ancient  Hindoos,  we  have  en- 
couraged them  to  retire  into  the  woods  for  meditation  and  prayer 
and  to  leave  the  world  to  their  sons  and  daughters.  It  is  not  merely 
that  society,  in  the  specific  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  almost 
abandoned  to  the  boys  and  girls,  even  of  infantile  age,  as  a  courtship 
and  marriage  market ;  it  is  also  the  boy,  the  young  bustling  business 
man  who  enters  political  life,  as  one  speculation  amid  his  score  or 
two  of  others.  Do  we  not  know  the  reasons  why  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  to-day  belies  the  etymology  of  its  own  name  ? 

The  commercial  world  long  ago  caught  the  infection.  The  un- 
balanced, unrestrained  self-assertion  of  youth  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
our  world-famous  money-madness.  The  spectacle  of  John  C.  Eno  in 
Canada  and  of  Ferdinand  Ward  in  the  Ludlow-street  jail,  is  a  suffi- 
cient and  present  commentary.  The  long,  lean,  good-natured  Uncle 
Sam  of  the  caricatures,  the  whittler  and  peddler,  is  not  now  a  fair 
type  of  national  character.  Instead  we  deserve  to  see  the  eastern 
broker,  or  the  western  speculator,  twenty-five  years  old,  with  keen 
eyes,  a  sensual  mouth,  an  aggressive,  self-reliant  air,  dogmatic  and 
inconsistent,  with  the  restless  ambition  of  a  Burr  and  the  morality 
of  a  Chesterfield. 

And  now  this  spirit  of  haste  to  get  rich,  of  reverence  for  material 
prosperity,  of  impatience  against  the  curbing  counsels  of  grayer  hairs 
and  cooler  blood,  is  seeking  entrance  within  the  collegiate  body. 
There  have  gone  forth  the  specious  cries  of  "  reform,"  **  Liberal  edu- 
cational methods,"  "Freedom  from  tradition,"  which,  being  inter. 
preted,  mean,  ''  the  prime  need  of  a  college  is  money.  It  must  be 
administered,  therefore,  upon  business  principles  for  the  acquirement 
of  money;"  "the  prime  need  of  a  college  graduate  is  money.  He 
must,  therefore,  study  those  things,  and  only  those,  which  will  soonest 
enable  him  to  use  his  faculties  in  the  easiest  possible  acquirement  of 
money."  The  immediate  corollary  follows  that  it  shall  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  boy  to  find  out,  so  early  as  may  be,  the  line  of  least 
mental  resistance  in  the  noble  art  of  money-gettng  and  to  follow  that 
line  assiduously. 
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This  is  the  underlying  principle  which  has  bloomed  forth  in  more 
than  one  alumni-group  within  the  last  decade.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  to  degrade  the  college  president  into  a  beggar  of  funds,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  elevate  a  fiscal  agent  to  the  dignities  of  a  pres- 
ident. There  has  been  a  tendency  to  Barnumize  our  colleges,  to 
advertise  them  like  a  circus  or  a  patent-medicine,  to  heap  the  dust  of 
the  athletic  grounds  thickly  upon  the  Greek  dictionary,  to  administer 
the  college  after  the  fashion  of  a  mutual  insurance  company,  meas- 
uring success  by  the  number  of  stockholders  and  the  apparent  size  of 
the  assets. 

There  has  been,  in  the  midst  of  much  sincere  effort  to  improve  the 
curriculum,  a  tendency  among  certain  alumni  to  dictate  to  college 
faculties  and  corporations,  and  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  hostilities  against 
them.  This  unpleasant  manifestation  of  graduate  interest  in  altnd 
mater  has  been  seen  in  such  associations  as  that  of  the  New  York 
Yale  Alumni,  where  the  younger  element  has  made  up  its  mind  that 
Yale  is  in  the  hands  of  old  fogies  and  needs  a  radical  revolution. 
"  Young  Yale "  is  so  well  defined  that  it  has  established  a  sort  of 
collegiate  cant  of  its  own,  embodying  the  various  reforms  deemed 
necessary  for  the  establishment  at  New  Haven  of  the  American 
canons  of  educational  wisdom,  revised  and  completed  up  to  date, 
A.  D.  1885.  These  youthful  wiseacres  seem  to  imagine  that  the 
road  to  Parnassus  is  a  sort  of  Lowier  Broadway,  where  the  most  suc- 
cessful colleges,  like  enterprising  hucksters,  and  venders  of  patent 
cures,  are  those  whose  lungs  are  strongest  and  whose  uncouth  capers 
attract  the  largest  crowd.  Indeed  the  young  man  who  knows  '*  how 
a  college  should  be  run  "  is  likely  to  confound  the  Parnassus  path 
with  the  stadium  at  Olympia ;  for  where  he  thinks  once  of  the  pro- 
duction of  good,  pure  scholarship,  he  meditates  a  full  score  of  times 
upon  the  possibilities  of  the  nine  and  the  crew.  He  applauds  vigor- 
ously the  attempted  solutions  of  the  problem  of  college  government 
by  handing  over  the  control  into  the  hands  of  the  students  them- 
selves. That  seems  to  him  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  prevalent 
fashion  of  the  rule  of  the  youngest,  and  the  consequent  inversion  of 
the  social  pyramid  does  not  trouble  him  in  the  least.  He  is  accus- 
tomed thereto,  and  life  without  the  vertigo  would  not  be  life  to  him. 

These  young  Rehoboams  look  on  with  admiration  while  President 
Eliot  transforms  our  oldest  university  into  almost  their  own  ideal  of 
a  modernized,  Americanized,  juvenilized  institution.  He  has  invoked 
the  name  of  the  German  universities.  But  what  reasons  are  there 
for  placing  our  colleges  in  the  same  category  with  those  of  Germany  ? 
The  student  in  a  German  university  makes  his  choice  of  studies,  and 
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devotes  himself  to  special  work  after  he  has  already  obtained  in  the 
gymnasium  a  thorough  and  widely  extended  knowledge  of  general 
science  and  literature.     Good  authorities,  familiar  with  educational 
conditions  in  Germany,  tell  us  that  the  German  gymnasial  student 
at  thirteen  years  of  age  is  in  a  condition  to  laugh  at  the  attainments 
in  languages  of  the  American  student  of  eighteen,  just  entering  col- 
lege.    It  is  with  the  gymnasia  that  our  undergraduate  collegiate  de- 
partments must  be  compared.     What  would  the  verdict  of  the  Ger- 
mans be  upon  a  proposition  to  allow  the  gymnasial  student  of  four 
years'  standing  to  decide  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  best  for  him  to 
study ;  to  enter  at  once  into  a  course  of  special  research,  and  thereby 
to  anticipate,  in  a  measure,  the  crowning  work  of  university  life  ? 
What,  under  such  a  regime,  would  become  of  the  famous  German 
thoroughness  and  all-roundedness  i     Doubtless  the  Germans  under- 
stand our  nature  so  well  that  they  would  encourage  the  proposer  of 
such  scheme  to  emigrate  at  once  to  America.     The  universities  of 
Germany  sustain  the  belief  that  the  groundwork  of  special  study 
should  be  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  humanities.     The 
department  of  graduate  instruction  in  American  colleges,  especially 
as  it  exists  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at   Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Princeton,  and  a  few  others,  can  alone  be  properly  meas- 
ured by  the  standards  of  German  universities.     Let  it  be  granted 
that  the  American  graduate-student  should  enjoy  the  widest  freedom 
of  choice.     He  has  reached  an  educational  maturity  ;  there  is  the 
greater  reason  why  the  adolescent  undergraduate  should  not  be  urged 
to  ripen  prematurely. 

President  Eliot  says  that  the  average  collegian  at  eighteen  can  and 
will  select  a  better  course  of  study  than  was  contained  in  the  cur- 
riculum which  trained  President  Eliot.  The  future  performance  of 
the  average  collegian  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion  only.  Speaking 
from  personal  observation  and  experience  in  a  large  college,  the  stu- 
dent at  eighteen  knows  positively  but  a  very  few  things,  and  is 
obliged  to  unlearn  most  of  those. 

Over  two  hundred  of  us  were  mustered  into  the  freshmen  class  at 
— - —  College  in  1875.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  whom  I 
l^ew  not  more  than  thirty  could  have  selected  a  course  of  study  with 
^y  sharply  outlined  purpose  or  conception  of  future  occupation. 
There  were  not  three  individuals  in  the  number  who  possessed  such 
,  *  body  of  knowledge,  or  such  disciplined  mental  powers  that  they 
li  could  have  afforded  to  devote  themselves  to  limited  lines  of  investi- 
gation, or  to  exclude  themselves  from  the  broadening  round  of  rudi- 
nJentary  sciences  which  the  curriculum  required.     Any  arrangement 
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of  studies  that  I  should  then  have  made  for  myself  would  have 
omitted  chemistry.  I  have  had  since  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
study  it.  But  I  was  at  that  time  obliged  to  take  up  the  subject,  and 
now  can  fortunately  appreciate  a  range  of  phenomena  to  which,  other- 
wise, I  must  have  been  blind.  Every  class-book,  however  elementary, 
which  commands  the  attention  of  the  impressionable  mind  of  the 
half-developed  college  Doy,  evokes  a  new,  hitherto  undreamedof,  in- 
tellectual sense,  active  only  in  the  subject-world.  I  am  confident 
that  it  would  be  the  experience  of  every  college  class  to  form  intelli- 
gent, self-appreciative  plans  for  future  study,  or  work,  only  in  the 
closing  months  of  collegiate  life,  and  often  not  until  the  ensuing 
years.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  educators  of  the  present 
day  are  not  necessarily  called  upon  to  choose  between  a  mixture  of 
elective  courses  free  to  individual  choice,  and  the  curriculum  of  thirty 
years  ago, — the  curriculum  that  trained  President  Eliot. 

The  option  is  not  confined  to  extremes.  Perhaps  the  dissatisfac- 
tion that  the  gentleman  has  felt  was  not  entirely  due  to  defects  in- 
herent in  the  prescribed  studies.  May  there  not  have  been,  in  teach- 
ing,— possibly,  also,  in  learning, — faulty,  cumbersome  methods  which 
can  be,  and  have  been,  improved }  The  attempt  to  deposit  the  bur- 
dens of  college  government  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  students  them- 
selves, in  the  shape  of  college  senates  and  elected  student-repre- 
sentatives, is  no  novelty.  It  is  another  of  the  monotonous  examples 
of  historical  self-repetition.  Was  the  self-government  of  the  Euro- 
pean universities  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  such  a 
shining  success  as  to  justify  this  form  of  educational  atavism  ?  Not 
so  do  I  read  History.  It  led  them  to  turbulence  on  the  one  hand, 
to  emasculation  and  apathy  on  the  other.  The  plan  at  Harvard, 
Amherst,  Grinnell,  and  elsewhere,  does  not  yet  propose  such  com- 
plete student-control  as  obtained  in  ancient  Bologna,  but  the  wedge 
has  been  inserted.  The  inevitable  outcome  must  be  the  dependence 
of  professorial  success,  or  even  tenure,  upon  the  will  of  students,  and 
a  disorganization  resulting  in  a  reversion  to  the  normal  conditions  in 
the  dominating,  unifying  control  of  a  single  will.  When  will  this 
pernicious  reasoning  by  analogy  from  our  political  institutions  cease  1 
Must  the  fever  of  universal  suffrage,  of  representation,  of  individual 
sovereignty,  pervade  all  institutions  ?  The  man  cannot  rule  unless 
the  boy  has  learned  to  be  ruled.  To  admit  undergraduates  into  par- 
ticipation in  college  government  is  as  if  the  horse-trainer  should  re- 
quest the  colts  to  assist  in  directing  their  own  discipline.  To  estab- 
lish collegiate  parliamentary  government  is  unnecessary  and  a 
gratuitous  concession  to  the  Spirit  of  Callowness.     Is  it  desired  to 
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obtain  a  knowledge  of  student-opinion  ?     The  college  president  can 
at  any  time  do  that  in  an  hour,  and  is  unfit  for  his  place  if  he  neglects 
so  to  do.     Is  it  desired  to  create  and  foster  a  reigning  public  senti- 
ment, strong  and  healthy,  among  undergraduate  classes  ?     That  is 
tbe  appointed  work  of  true  teachers, — able,  manly,  far-seeing ;  it  is 
the  result  of  their  direct  personal  influence, — a  responsibility  which 
they  have  no  right  to  shirk.     This  was  the  idea  in  Garfield's  mind  when 
he  said  that  the  best  college  was  any  bench  that  held  Mark  Hopkins 
at  one   end  and  a   student  at  the  other.     Collegiate  office-holding 
would  instill  a  certain,  beneficial  sense  of  responsibility,  but  it  would 
fatally  aggravate  that  tendency  to  political  adroitness  and  to  the  use 
of  political  machinery  which  is  already  a  running-sore  in  some  well- 
known  colleges,  especially  in  connection  with  college-fraternities  and 
class-honors.     It  is  tiftie  for  us  to  consider  the  answer  of  the  ancient 
sage  to  an  ardent  champion  of  Democracy, — *'  Try  it  in  your  family." 
Finally,  the  proposal  to  multiply  elective  courses  in  the  fitting  schools 
is  a  step  toward  the  reductio  ad  absurdian  of  .the  theory  of  specializa- 
tion.   How  far  is  the  greed-begotten   principle  of  the  division  of 
labor  to  be  carried  }    The  collective  human  intellect  must  not  be  de- 
graded into  a  machine,  wherein  the  individual  thought  is  only  a  cog, 
a  valve,  or  a  rod,  —  effective  at  one  point,  elsewhere  useless.     **But 
tbe  student  who,  from  the  beginning,  has  followed  the  bent  of  his 
natural  ability,  has  cultivated  the  most  active  faculties  of  his   mind, 
and  suffered  those  that  needed  artificial  stimulus  to  lie  dormant,  will 
soonest  achieve  success  and  will  make  greater  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge."    Certainly  ;  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  Baby's  predispositions 
are  known,  his  environment  shall  be  arranged  accordingly.     Objects 
and  studies  that  might  divide,  and,  therefore,  distract  his    mental 
allegiance  shall  be  removed.     Does  he  show  promise  of  mathematical 
excellence }     He  shall  be  allowed  to  choose  mathematical   studies 
^nly ;  he  shall  converse  in  curves  and  equations ;  his  rooms  shall  be 
ornamented  with  pictures  of  mathematical  surfaces  and  solids ;  his 
'bedstead  shall   be  an  exact  rectangle  ;   and   his   plate,  a  rhombus. 
What  splendid  mathematicians  we  shall  have  !  (and  what  miserable 
'^en!)     Do  not  the  analysis  of  air,  the  comparison  of  word-roots, 
^nd  the  procurement  of  position  and  pecuniary  reward  comprise  the 
whole  duty  of  man }     Some  such  lunacy  as  this  will  be  the   final 
grade  of  the  present  evolution. 

For  a  long  time  the  boys  in  preparatory  schools  have  made  their 
election  between  scientific  and  classical  courses.  Such  a  division 
seems  unavoidable,  though  not  free  from  evil.     Minuter  differentia- 
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tions  in  the  culture-course  of  our  boys  will  send  them  to  Harvard  to 
make  their  choice  out  of  her  future  electives,  very  much  as  the  learned 
pig  in  the  show  drags  the  few  figures  that  he  knows  from  the  pile 
before  him.  The  universities  and  educational  institutions  of  our 
country  ought  to  be  natural  bulwarks  against  the  flood  of  crude 
intellectual  and  moral  attainment,  of  petulant,  all-absorbing  haste  to 
be  rich  and  famous.  But  upon  these  very  principles  must  the  educa- 
tional theory  of  President  Eliot,  however  well  meant,  rest  at  length 
for  support  and  realization.  He  appeals  to  the  blind  popular  tendency 
instead  of  combating  it. 

The  popular  self-love,  and  fondness  for  the  deceitful  word  "prog- 
ress," will  give  the  Harvard  experiment  under  present  auspices  an 
ephemeral  success.  When  novelty  is  forced  to  stop  on  the  limit  of 
extravagance.  Harvard's  competitors  will  be  the  gainers  by  her  pres- 
ent policy.  The  much-vaunted  **  business  method  "  of  college  admin- 
istration will  contain  the  secret  of  its  own  failure.  Especially  difficult 
will  it  become  to  provide  adequately  for  the  insatiate  demands  of  a 
too  diffused  curriculum.  A  college  is  not,  by  nature,  a  money-making 
institution.  It  is  a  costly  undertaking  to  keep  pace  with  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  higher  special  instruction.  This  is  the  proper  goal  of 
university  effort.  But  the  attempt  to  extend  such  opportunities  and 
privileges  among  educational  apprentices  will  convert  a  college  into 
a  blind  Bartimeus,  to  sit  by  the  wayside,  begging.  Whether  the 
product  is  only  immaturity,  or  not,  the  college  must  fill  its  faculties 
with  specialists,  men  of  note  at  high  prices,  or  half-trained  young 
men  at  starvation  rates ;  the  institution  must  be  constantly  advertised 
and  thrust  before  the  world,  regardless  of  the  expense,  as  having 
acquired  or  achieved  this  and  that ;  it  must  become  the  servant  of  the 
public  instead  of  its  mentor  and  master ;  it  must  subordinate  its  in- 
ternal welfare  to  external  notoriety ;  and,  after  all  is  done,  the  limit 
must  finally  be  recognized  and  the  experience  of  contraction  begin. 
A  few  years  ago  there^  was  a  day  of  harebrained  financial  and  com- 
mercial ventures,  which  we  yet  call  "  the  period  of  inflation."  Is  it 
out  of  Harvard  College  that  the  prophet  of  educational  inflation 
arises  ? 

Thus  far  the  burden  of  the  sentence  has  been  **  Anathema."  Yet 
let  not  the  opinion  be  for  a  moment  imputed  to  me  that  the  round 
sum  of  the  so-called  *'  New  Education  "  should  deserve,  like  the  pesti- 
lent cities  of  the  Plain,  naught  but  fire  and  brimstone  and  a  horrible 
tempest.  The  movement  is  big  with  possibilities  of  good,  as  well  as 
evil.     To  every  avenue  of  approach  the  subject  presents  an  aspect  of 
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bewildering  complexity,  and  its  points  of  dimly-perceived  contact  or 
intersection  with  physiology  and  with  psychology  form  places  where 
the  invading  fool  may  detect  the  angelic  footstep,  treading  fearfully. 
There  is  ample  room  for  other  than  destructive  criticism.  These 
words  have  been  written  with  the  fullest  sympathy  for  everything 
that  fosters  a  healthy  growth  in  the  intellectual  life.  Need  of  reform- 
atory action  there  was,  is,  and  always  will  be, — action  not  fast  and 
furious,  but  slow,  discriminating,  analytical,  retentive  of  the  old,  grate- 
ful for  the  new.  The  line  should  be  clearly  drawn  between  the  con- 
servatism that  stagnates,  and  the  conservatism  that  preserves,  trans- 
mutes, distils. 

While  avoiding  the  confusion  arising  from  crude  decision,  and 
from  widely  sundered  electives,  may  not  the  trend  of  undergraduate 
effort  be  directed  more  generally  toward  the  untrammeled  conditions 
of  the  higher  education,  and  the  disposition  for  a  true  university-life 
be  thus  nourished.     The  determining  factors  in  the  problem,  "  How 
and  when  shall  electives  be  introduced.^"  must,  first  of  all,  include 
the  age  and  culture  of  the  student.     It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
some  scholars   seem   to   be   constitutionally  unable  to  comprehend 
Greek,  or  linguistics  in  general,  while  certain  others  are  helpless 
when  confronted  by  a  mathematical  formula.     These  individuals,  and 
ttey  are  few  in  number,  have  undoubtedly  special  mental  qualities, 
^nd  merit  special  training.     Technical    schools   are   already  estab- 
'Jshed,  and,  if  they  are  inadequate,  most  colleges  present  a  depart- 
ment for  "  Special  Students,  not  Candidates  for  the  Bachelorship  of 
^^e  Liberal  Arts."     No  education  is  successful  unless  the  student  is 
^'^spired  with  a  personal  interest  in  his  work.     But,  as  a  rule,  no  in- 
telliggnt  devotion  to  a  task  can  be  safe,  permanent,  and  man-mould- 
*^&,  unless  based  upon  deep  and  broad  foundation. 

No  magical  civilizing  potency  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  properties 
^'  the  Greek  aorist,  nor  to  the  sonorous  sinuosities  of  the  speech  of 
Cicero.  The  dawning  prominence  of  the  study  of  modern  language 
^d  literature  and  of  the  natural  sciences  should  provoke  rejoicing. 
^^t  is  there  any  hardy  wight  who  will  venture  to  calculate  how  much 
^^  Moliire,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Victor  Hugo,  and  George  Sand, 
wWl  impart  a  discipline,  culture,  and  subtle  sense  of  relations,  such 
^s  may  be  derived  from  communion  with  Plato,  -^schylus,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  and  Aristotle.^ 

The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  contemplate  a  discussion  of  the 
Wys  and  means  by  which  increase  of  knowledge  should  be  attained. 
The  intention  was  merely  to  emphasize  the  danger  of  widespread 
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weakness  and  lamentable  defeat  if  the  boy  David  is  persuaded  to 
wear  upon  his  smooth  and  flexile  limbs  the  heavy  armor  and  mighty 
sword  of  the  veteran  Saul.  In  England,  within  the  memory  of  this 
generation,  a  single  mind,  surpassing  most  others  in  the  magnificence 
of  its  schemes  and  the  fertility  of  its  resources,  sundered  the  conserv- 
ative party  from  the  moorings  of  centuries,  and  has  left  it  now  sus- 
pended, like  Mohammed's  coffin,  midway  between  heaven  and  earth. 
Will  not  the  Vivian  Grays,  who  are  coming  by  leaps  and  bounds 
to  the  front  of  our  educational  ranks,  both  as  officers  and  privates, 
prove  hostile  to  impartial  development,  envelop  the  cause  of  educa- 
tional progress  with  a  meretricious  glitter,  and  lead  the  most  con- 
servative of  our  institutions,  as  Beaconsiield  did  the  Tory  party,  into 
the  misty  Debatable  Grounds  in  pursuit  of  a  Jingo  Ignis  Fatuus } 
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DR.  HERTEL   UPON  OVER^ PRESSURE  IN  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOLS   OF  DENMARK. 

BY   A.   TOLMAN   SMITH. 

Educational  over-pressure  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent 
topics  of  discussion  throughout  Europe.  On  the  continent  com- 
plaints of  the  evil  are  directed  chiefly  against  secondary  schools  ;  in 
Great  Britain,  against  the  elementary.  •  Comparison  of  the  facts,  how- 
ever,  shows  that  the  conditions  of  the  evil  are  substantially  the  same 
in  all  stages  of  educational  work  in  which  it  is  found  to  exist ;  hence 
the  knowledge  of  any  particular  investigation  of  the  subject  helps  in 
its  general  comprehension.  Influenced  by  this  fact.  Dr.  Crichton- 
Browne  has  recently  brought  to  the  attention  of  English  readers  Dr. 
Hertel's  work  upon  Over-pr.-ssure  in  the  High  Schools  of  Denmark. 
The  book  has  been  briefly  noticed  in  several  of  our  periodicals,  but 
its  contents  seem  to  justify  more  detailed  consideration  in  a  journal 
whose  aim  it  is  to  give  teachers  the  fullest  and  best  information  per- 
taining to  their  specialty. 

Dr.  Crichton-Browne's  introduction  to  the  English  edition  of  Dr. 
Hertcl's  book  is  itself  one  of  the  most  readable  and  suggestive  essays 
that  the  discussion  of  overpressure  has  called  forth.  A  few  extracts 
here  and  there  give  little  idea  of  its  style  or  matter,  but  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  quote  certain  passages  peculiarly  worthy  of  our  own  atten- 
tion. Says  Dr.  Browne :  "  School  masters  and  mistresses  are  not 
mainly  responsible  for  over-pressure.  The  blame  of  it  must  be  laid, 
in  the  final  resort,  on  the  spirit  of  the  age,  on  a  false  notion  of  the 
value  of  life,  on  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  aim  and  office  of  in- 
struction, and,  more  immediately,  on  the  vanity  and  cupidity  of 
parents."  Again  he  says :  "  One  outcome  of  education  favored  by 
examination,  which  is  perhaps  not  thought  of,  but  is  certainly  real- 
ized, is  a  vast  amount  of  ill-health  ;  and  another  outcome,  which  is 
anything  but  desired,  but  very  surely  attained,  is  a  vast  amount  of 
ignorance  and  stupidity.  ...  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  contem- 
plate the  sluggishness  of  intellect  and  poverty  of  information  which 
numbers  of  boys  exhibit  after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  expensive  school- 
ing, and  it  is  truly  pitiful  to  observe  the  narrowness  of  mind  and 
weakness  of  character  which  numbers  of  boys  who  have  been  ac- 
counted brilliant  at  school  manifest  when  brought  into  contact  with 
men  and  affairs."     This  recalls  a  saying  of  Jules  Simon  in  the  series 
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of  letters  published  a  year  ago  in  Lc  Matin.  "  The  whole  system 
of  education,"  wrote  the  French  savant,  ''aims  at  this, — to  cram  and 
to  submit  to  be  crammed.  As  soon  as  the  excitement  is  over  the 
rubbish  begins  to  tumble,  and  the  bachelor  is  transformed  into  an 
idiot  or  an  invalid."  But  Dr.  Browne's  pithy  utterances  and  the 
associations  they  call  up  are  detaining  me  too  long  ;  I  must  hasten 
to  the  matter  that  he  so  pleasantly  introduces. 

Dr.  Hertel's  inquiry  was  confined  to  the  high  schools  attended  by 
the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  classes  of  Copenhagen,  so 
that  the  material  came  as  rtearly  as  possible  from  a  uniform  source. 
Reasons  for  the  inquiry  were  found  in  the  protests  heard  in  neigh- 
boring countries  against  forcing  processes,  in  similar  complaints  that 
had  arisen  in  Denmark,  in  the  rapid  increase  of  anaemia  and  nervous- 
ness among  the  young,  which  Dr.  Hertel  says  must  be  regarded  as 
an  established  fact ;  and  further,  in  the  general  demand  fo  rbetter 
hygienic  conditions  than  those  which  served  the  robust  youth  of  a 
previous  generation. 

**  What  we  require,"  says  Dr.  Hertel,  "  is  a  proof  that  there  are  in 
our  schools  many  weak  and  sickly  children,  for  whom  good  hygienic 
conditions  are  especially  necessary ;  for,  if  the  state  of  health  in 
schools  be  good  and  satisfactory,  as  some  masters  and  mistresses  still 
believe,  it  would  be  absurd  to  demand  improvements  which  are  not 
absolutely  needed,  but  which  must  necessarily  entail  an  increased 
expenditure.  So,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  hours  of  work  in 
the  different  classes,  and  for  the  different  ages  before  discussing  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  time  spent  in  work  can  be  supposed  to  be 
injurious  to  the  child's  health  and  whole  intellectual  development." 
For  vague  speculation  upon  these  points.  Dr.  Hertel's  inquiry,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  secures  a  body  of  well  attested  and  systematized  facts. 
The  method  of  the  inquiry  concerns  us,  perhaps,  even  more  than  the 
results,  as  it  shows  the  care,  the  thoroughness,  the  attention  to  de- 
tail that  must  be  employed  in  any  successful  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  capacity,  the  endurance,  and  the  limitations  of  immature  minds 
and  bodies.  To  each  school  included  in  the  inquiry  were  sent  printed 
forms,  having  spaces  to  be  filled  in  with  information  on  the  following 
points  :  **  The  age  and  class  of  each  pupil ;  the  number  of  hours 
of  school-work,  and  the  time  employed  at  home  in  preparation  ;  the 
amount  of  written  exercises  to  be  done  at  home  ;  whether  a  private 
tutor  aided  the  pupil  in  any  branch,  and  if  so,  for  how  many  hours ; 
whether  the  pupil  had  any  difficulty,  on  the  whole  or  in  any  particu- 
lar subject ;  his  state  of  health,  the  hour  he  went  to  bed,  and  how 
many  hours  sleep  he  had ;  while  a  column  was  left  for  remarks  by 
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the  teacher."  The  teacher  was  also  requested  to  state  whether  the 
pupil  in  question  was  one  of  the  best,  middling,  or  dullest  in  his 
class  as  regards  capacity ;  all  the  other  columns,  excepting  the  first 
two,  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  parents. 

The  hope  expressed  that  the  family  physician  would  assist  in  filling 
up  the  health-column  was  only  realized  in  ten  per  cent,  of  the   re- 
turns.    The  answers  received  were  all  critically  reviewed   by  Dr. 
Hertel,  all  doubtful  points  carefully  noted,  and  every  means  em- 
ployed for  making  the  final  interpretation  correct.     Where  this  could 
not  be  accomplished  the  failure  is  noted.     By  desire  of  the  schools 
the  forms  were  sent  out  in  the  autumn  months,  when  the  school-work 
is  carried  on  under  the  most  normal  conditions  and  with  least  excite- 
ment, —  a  circumstance  which  insured  the  most  favorable  showing 
possible  for  the  school-side  of  the  questions  at  issue.     For  a  full 
understanding  of  Dr.  Hertel's  summary  of  the  returns  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  his  explanation   of    the  expression,   **  sickly  children." 
"It  is  not,"  he  says,  "to  cases  of  temporary  illness  that  I  refer 
when  I  speak  of  sickly  children.     By  '  sickly  *  I  mean  unsound  chil- 
dren who  suffer  from  chronic  complaints,  but  who  are,  nevertheless, 
able  to  attend  school  regularly;  in  short,  children  whose  state  of 
health  is  abnormal,  and  who  require  special  care,  both  at  home  and 
at  school,  during  their  growth  and  development.     It  is  only  such 
cases  that  have  been  collected  here  and  designated  as  sickly  ;  prop- 
erly speaking,  they  ought  to  be  called  cases  of  unsound  or  abnormal 
"Calth."     In  his  classification  of  complaints,  in  respect  to  this  in- 
9^iry,  Dr.   Hertel   ascribes   most  importance   to  anaemia,  scrofula-, 
'Nervousness,  headache,  bleeding  at  the  nose  (as  a  symptom  of  a  tend- 
ency to   congestion  of  the  brain),  curvature   of  the  spine,  and  dis- 
uses of  the  eye ;  in  a  second  category  he  places  consumption,  or- 
ganic weakness  of  the  heart,  and  other  diseases  that  tend  in  a  great 
decree  to  weaken  the  child's  constitution,  but  for  which  the  school 
cannot  be   held  directly  responsible  ;  finally,  he  gives  a  column  for 
casual  complaints  that  prevent  children  from   taking  part  in   gym- 
nastics and  from  making  customary  progress  in  study. 

On  the  whole.  Dr.  Hertel's  forms  have  many  more  headings  than 
are  generally  employed  in  the  health  reports  of  school  children,  and, 
excepting  in  a  single  particular,  have  secured  a  more  complete  in- 
sight into  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  examined  than  any 
similar  investigation.  The  deficiency  referred  to  occurs  in  respect 
to  eyesight,  a  thorough  examination  of  which  has  never  yet  been  in- 
stituted at  any  school  in  Denmark. 
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It  is  impossible  to  realize  fully  the  justness  of  Dr.  Hertel's  sum- 
mary of  the  returns  without  examining  the  preliminary  steps  ;  but  to 
prevent  these  would  be  to  reproduce  his  entire  work.  I  can  only 
assure  the  reader  that  the  summary  is  the  final  expression  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  careful  analysis  of  the  data  accumulated. 

As  regards  health,  the  fourteen  boys'  schools  examined  show,  out 
of  a  total  of  3,141  boys,  1,900  healthy,  978  sickly,  263  imperfectly 
reported  or  not  at  all.  The  respective  percentages  are:  healthy, 
60.5  ;  sickly,  31.1  ;  non-returned,  8.4. 

In  reviewing  the  facts  under  this  head.  Dr.  Heiitel  says :  "  It  is 
found  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  children,  18  per  cent.,  or 
about  one-fifth,  are  sickly  or  weakly  on  entering  school.     This  shows 
that  the  children,  on  coming  from  their  homes,  are  affected  by  ill- 
health,  or  have   a  tendency  toward  it  in   considerable   proportion. 
But  the  facts  that  the  percentage  of  sickly  children,  after  a  couple 
of  years,  advances  to  30  per  cent,  and  suddenly  rises  to  40  per  cent, 
shortly  before  puberty,  indicate  how  great  is  the  influence  which 
school  experiences,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  developmental  proc- 
esses, undoubtedly  exercise  upon  the  health  of  boys.     Even  when 
the  body  recovers  itself  after  its  supreme  effort  of  growth,  as  it  does 
in  the  following  years,  the  percentage  of  sickly  children  is  only  re- 
duced to  about  30  per  cent.,  at  which  it  remains  throughout  the 
highest  classes      No  comparison  with  children  who  do  not  go  to 
school  can,  of  course,  take  place  in  a  country  where  school  attend- 
'   ance  is  obligatory  upon  all  children ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  important  factor  can  be  pointed  to  which  exercises  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  child's  life,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve,  at 
all  adequate  to  explain  the  deterioration  of  health  which  has  been  re- 
^  ferred  to  besides  school  life,  and  the  entire  change  in  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  child  which  it  involves."     Farther  on  he  repeats  his 
opinion  in  the  following  stronger  language :  "  It  must,  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  an  established  fact,  that  school,  as  now  conducted,  with 
all  the  concomitants  of  school  life  undoubtedly  exercises  a  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  health  of  a  child." 

In  discussing  the  hours  of  school-work,  including  home-preparation 
and  extra  tuition,  Dr.  Hertel  adopts  a  normal  standard  much  above 
that  regarded  as  permissible  by  erither  the  Swedish  or  German  au- 
thorities,— a  standard  which  he  himself  allows  is  **  pitched  too  high," 
and  only  justifiable  on  the  "  distinct  supposition  that  the  pupils  are 
perfectly  strong  and  sound  boys."  The  scale  of  this  standard  in- 
creases gradually  from  six  hours  a  day  for  the  lowest  class  (7  years 
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of  age)  to  ten  hours  for  the  two  highest  classes  (17  and  18  years  of 
age).     It  is  found  that  the  work  now  demanded   of  the  scholars  ex- 
ceeds, in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  even   this  extreme  standard. 
Says  our  author :  "  That   such  an  enormous  amount  of  daily  work 
performed  by  immature  beings  can  fail  in  the  long  run  to  affect  the 
health  is  incredible,  and  it  is  perhaps  still  more  doubtful  whether 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  intemperate  industry  can  in  any 
degree  outweigh  its  inevitable  injurious  consequences  ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  boy  thus  overtasked  at  last  ceases  to  learn  any- 
thing at  all." 

The  girls'  schools  examined  by  Dr.  Hertel  differ  somewhat  from 
the  boys'  schools.  In  no  case  are  the  studies  regulated  by  law ; 
there  are  no  exit  examinations,  and  the  classification  of  the  various 
schools  is  not  uniform.  To  meet  the  last  difficulty  Dr.  Hertel  classi- 
fied the  pupils  by  age,  treating  the  statistics  in  all  other  respects  as 
he  had  done  those  from  the  boys'  schools.  . 

The  ten  high  schools  examined  show  for  1,211  girls  the  following 
results  as  to  health  :  Non-returned,  90 ;  sickly,  477  ;  healthy,  644  ; 
the  percentages  being  respectively  7.5,  39.4,  and  53.1.  The  per- 
centage of  sickly,  it  will  be  observed,  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
boys'  school,  and  the  varying  ratios  during  the  school  period  even 
more  significant.  Thus  the  percentage  of  sickly  girls  rises  rapidly 
in  the  first  three  years  from  12.7  to  32  per  cent,  while  the  percentage 
of  healthy  declines  universally  from  79.7  to  52.4.  From  the  eighth 
to  the  eleventh  year  of  age  the  ratios  remain  about  stationary  ;  but 
Jn  the  eleventh  year  a  sudden  rise  brings  the  percentage  of  sickly 
girls  almost  up  to  that  of  the  healthy.  Between  the  ages  of  twelve 
^nd  sixteen  the  number  of  sickly  girls  increases  until  it  exceeds  that 
of  the  healthy  by  10  per  cent.,  the  figures  being  equal  at  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

The  non-returns  remain  almost  unvaryingly  at  7  per  cent,  until  the 
very  end  or  the  age  of  sixteen.     Then  the  health  column,  is  filled  uP 
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m  every  case  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  sudden  rise  in  the  per- 
centage of  sickly  without  any  corresponding  fall  in  the  percentage 
of  the  healthy.  In  connection  with  these  figures  Dr.  Hertel  says  : 
"Sickness  among  school-girls  here  shows  itself  unmistakably  to  be 
*o  great  that  wemust  put  aside  all  illusions,  and  openly  confess  that 
the  present  generation  of  young  girls  is  weakly,  anaemic,  and  nervous 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  .  .  .  Most  particularly  during  the 
years  of  puberty  does  sickness  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  —  at  least 
one-half  of  the  pupils  at  this  period  being  more  or  less  debilitated 
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or  ill.  ...  It  is  impossible  but  that  so  much  sickliness  for  four 
or  five  years, — and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when  the  whole  body  should 
be  in  a  state  of  active  nutrition, — must  exert  a  great  influence  upon 
the  whole  future  physical  development  of  a  girl.  .  .  .  That 
school-life,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  system  of  educating  young  girls 
at  present  in  vogue  in  our  country,  are  largely  responsible  for  this 
sad  state  of  things  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  We  must  some  time  or 
other  face  this  truth  boldly  before  any  real  improvement  can  be 
secured." 

The  report  of  hours  of  work  shows  still  more  plainly  the  unnatural 
strain  to  which  the  girls  are  subjected.  After  the  tenth  year  from 
75  to  92  per  cent,  have  extra  home-luition,  chiefly  in  music.  At 
eleven  years  of  age  the  girls  have,  on  an  average,  eight  hours  of  work 
daily,  and  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  almost  nine  hours 
daily  ;  in  other  words,  an  amount  of  work  slightly  exceeding  the 
limit  fixed  for  boys  of  those  ages  in  perfect  health.  The  girls  in 
most  of  the  classes  have  no  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  of  gym- 
nastics weekly,  and  in  two  of  the  schools  this  exercise  does  not  oc- 
cur, while  of  out-door,  muscular  exercise  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
beyond  the  walk  to  school,  usually  a  very  short  one.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  follow  Dr.  Hertel  through  the  details,  showing  the  effect 
of  excessive  mental  effort  upon  the  sleeping  and  eating  capacities  of 
the  young,  but  space  forbids.  I  can  only  consider  the  measures  he 
proposes  for  mitigating  an  evil  which  he  believes  cannot  be  entirely 
eradicated  until  the  whole  system  of  education  is  remodeled.  In 
his  opinion  the  school  curriculum  should  be  lightened  either  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  studies  or  the  amount  of  work  required  in 
each,  while  at  least  an  hour  a  day  should  be  devoted  to  gymnastics. 
The  hygienic  conditions  of  the  school-house  and  premises  should  be 
carefully  looked  after,  and  the  school-hours  so  arranged  that,  besides 
short  intervals  for  exercise,  there  should  be  one  intermission  of  at 
least  a  half-hour  for  lunch. 

Out-of-door  sports  should  be  fostered,  and  girls  induced  to  take 
part  in  the  household.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  should 
be  required  of  all  intending  school-masters  and  mistresses,  and,  above 
all,  provision  made  for  the  periodical  inspection  of  schools  by  a  med- 
ical expert.  The  proposal  made  in  1872,  by  Miss  Zahle,  that  the 
period  of  education  for  girls  should  be  e.xtended  to  their  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  year,  and  that  the  school-work  proper  should  be  con- 
siderably diminished  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  year  is 
strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Hertel. 
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Very  little  endeavor  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  any  investigation  like  that  here  considered.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  necessity  for  such  an  investigation  does  not  exist 
in  our  country,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  conditions 
brought  to  light  by  the  inquiry  in  Denmark  are  similar  to  those  that 
have  been  shown  to  exist  in  Sweden,  in  Great  Britain,  in  Germany, 
and  in  France.  To  the  Swedish  Government  must  be  awarded  the 
credit  of  having  adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  protecting 
scholars  from  the  evils  indicated. 
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THE  PHYSICAL    AND  METAPHYSICAL   EQUILIBRIUM 

OF  FORCES, 

BY  JOHN   OGDEN,    OHIO. 

I  believe  it  is  a  law  of  physics,  that  if  a  number  of  cannon-balls, 
ranging  in  temperature  from  zero  to  white  heat,  are  placed  in  a  closed 
room,  the  hottest  ones  will  radiate  their  heat  to  all  the  others  until  a 
perfect  equilibrium  is  restored.  Of  course,  all  other  bodies  within  the 
radiating  influence  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  changes ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  this  difference  in  temperature,  coupled  with  the  tend- 
ency to  thermal  equilibrium  among  all  bodies,  including  even  the 
planets,  and  their  central  bodies  or  suns,  composing  the  universe,  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  various  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place 
on  the  surface  of  these  bodies. 

It  is  an  effort  of  Nature  to  restore  perfect  equilibrium  in  all  hei 
domain,  to  which  cause  we  are  indebted  for  our  winds,  and  rains,  and 
storms.  Even  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals,  and  all  terrestrial 
and  celestial  phenomena,  except  perhaps  those  caused  by  gravitation, 
are  referable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  same  primal  causes.  And, 
when  that  point  is  reached,  when  perfect  equilibrium  in  temperature 
is  restored,  all  motion  or  disturbance  arising  from  unequal  tempera 
tures  must  cease  in  the  physical  world. 

Now,  this  physical  phenomena  is  only  a  type  of  the  metaphysical 
or  rather,  it  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  metaphysical,  the  two  standing 
in  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause  to  each  other. 

All  movements  or  changes  in  these  two  departments  of  creation 
are  subject  to  the  same  general  laws.  At  least  it  is  safe  to  assume 
this,  since  they  have  a  common  authorship,  and  a  common  object 
Hence  man,  and  the  forces  that  educate  him,  or  cause  him  to  grow,  — 
since  education  is  growth,  —  are  subjects  of  this  law. 

The  forces  that  educate  man  reside  in,  and  are  economized  in  the 
various  sciences,  arts,  and  industries  of  the  world,  whose  individua 
and  collective  development  depends  upon  his  active  energies  and  de 
veloped  faculties  ;  and  the  equilibrium  sought  after  will  be  attainec 
when  each,  man  and  scientific  industry,  shall  have  been  developed  t( 
their  maximum  standard  of  perfection. 

We  give  science  here  a  wide  range,  meaning  the  right  use  of  al 
available  knowledge,  human  and  Divine  ;  whose  highest  purpose  is 
n   d  ever  has  been,  the  perfection  of  human  character.     This,  o 
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course,  includes  all  right  employments,  and  the  exercise  of  every 
Godgiven  faculty. 
The  mutual  accommodation  of  these  two  great  wants  in  Nature,  — 
^  viz.,  the  full  and  complete  development  of  all  Science  and  scientific 
resources,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  full  and  complete  development  of 
all  man's  faculties,  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  on  the  other,  — 
will  constitute  the  great  physical  and  metaphysical  equilibfium  of 
forces,  alluded  to  above. 

For  instance :  the  resources  of  the  earth  are  to  be  developed  by 
nan.  This  involves  the  necessary  work  or  exercise  for  all  his  facul- 
ties ;  and  these  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  to  be  developed.  Now  let  these  two  wants  mutually 
accommodate  each  other,  and  the  work  is  done :  that  is,  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  one  will  demand  and  secure  the  full  development 
of  the  other. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  quite  a  general  statement,  but  the  whole  of 
man's  education  resides  in  it ;  and  if  we  study  this  problem  in  the 
light  of  true  economy,  we  shall  be  amazed  and  perplexed  at  the  im. 
mense  waste  of  human  energy,  to  say  nothing  about  a  corresponding 
waste  in  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  earth ;  or  rather,  of  the 
misapplied  and  partially  developed  resources.  And  then  we  work  at 
such  a  disadvantage.  One-half  the  present  energy,  put  forth  in  har- 
mony with  the  great  law  of  want  and  supply,  would  surely  do  the 
work  now  done,  and  do  it  much  better.  If  we  only  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  wise  provisions  of  Nature,  in  respect  to  man 
and  his  education,  the  problem  would  soon  be  solved. 

This  law,  in  its  completeness,  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  There 
is  just  enough  work  of  all  kinds  to  be  done  in  this  world,  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  development  of  its  wonted  resources  (and  the 
same  is  true  of  any  period  in  past  time ;  and  the  same  may  be  as- 
sumed for  all  future  time)  to  educate  all  the  people  in  it,  up  to  a 
Diaxiifum  standard  of  excellence ;  and  this  would,  in  turn,  develop 
the  resources  of  the  world  to  a  corresponding  degree  of  excellence. 

Now,  this  maximum  standard,  in  both  cases,  is  a  relative  one ;  and 
'^guaged  by  the  periods  in  the  world's  advancement.     What,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  highest  for  one  period  would  constitute  the  initial 
<^r  starting-point  for  a  succeeding  period.     This  standard  of  excel- 
lence would,  therefore,  go  on  improving  in  the  same  ratio,  both  in 
Oian  and  science,  until  a  degree  of  perfection  should  be  reached  whose 
exponent  would  approximate  infinity.     In  short,  the  completest  de- 
I'rfopment  of    all  science,   art,   invention,  knowledge,   and   wisdom 
would,  of  necessity,  bring  man's  faculties  to  a  corresponding  degree 
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of  perfection.  This  is  the  evident  intent  of  all  science  and  scien- 
tific research,  involving  all  lawful  labor,  and  the  perfection  of  all 
needed  industries,  whether  applied  to  the  physical  resources  of  the 
earth  or  to  the  more  abstruse  problems  of  metaphysics. 

Man  in  his  maximum  growth,  strength,  longevity,  and  power  is  the 
object,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  all  study,  research,  science,  art,  dis- 
covery, knowledge,  wisdom,  and  industry.  These  have  no  other  pur- 
pose worthy  their  origin  and  intent :  and  it  is  the  highest  purpose  of 
all  true  educators  to  seek  and  to  find  out  this  law  of  mutual  adapta- 
tion, and  to  apply  it  to  all  subjects  of  science  and  thought,  and  to 
all  grades  of  pupils,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university ;  in  other 
words,  to  keep  these  two  entities,  man  and  science,  in  all  their 
departments  and  applications,  evened  up  in  all  periods  of  the  child's 
growth,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world's  progress. 

This,  by  the  way,  implies  a  judicious  admixture  of  manual  labor 
and  mental  exercise  at  all  points,  just  enough  of  each  to  secure  the 
healthiest  activity  of  all  man's  powers,  at  every  period  of  growth  and 
development. 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion,  since  all  man's  faculties 
are  developed  only  by  judicious  exercise.     This  is  a  simple  problem  ; 
and  its  solution  is  entirely  within  the  scope  of   human  possibility. 
Neither  is  there  any  intermediate  ground.     We  must  either  do  this 
or  fail  just  to  the  extent  of  our  departures  from  this  inflexible  law. 
Neither  is  there  any  escape  from  the  responsibilities,  since  the  tests 
of  the  truthfulness  of  these  conditions  are  so  numerous  and  satisfac- 
tory.    There  is  but  one  law  by  which  man  can  reach  his  highest 
development,  and  that  is  the  law  of  obedience^  even  that  law  whose 
infringement,  or  disobedience,  "  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all 
our  woe."     This  law  recognizes  manual  labor  as  a  factor ;  and  the 
perfect  product  cannot  be  secured  until  that  factor  is  restored  in  our 
systems  of  education.     It  will  not  answer  the  present  demands  to 
eliminate  this  factor  for  any  matters  of  convenience  or  abbreviation 
of  the  process.     In  other  words,  it  will  not  answer  present  demands- 
to  educate  man  one-half  or  one-third  at  a  time,  unless,  indeed,  wes 
are  satisfied  with  one-half  or  one-third  of  a  man.     We  have  too  man 
such,  to  be  sure ;  but  we  need  whole  men,  strong  men,  rounded  ou 
in  all  their  parts. 

Now,  in  order  to  secure  such,  we  must  fulfill  the  law  to  the  letter  ^ 
by  which  they  are  produced.     How  are  they  produced }     They  grow-^ 
But  they  do  not  grow,  mind  first  and  body  afterwards  nor  vice  versa- 
The  two  should  grow  and  mature  together,  and  at  the  same  time ; 
that  is,  a  certain  degree  of  maturity  in  the  one  should  mark  a  corre- 
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spending  degree  in  the  other;  otherwise  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed, 
and  weakness  and  disorder  are  thereby  introduced.     As  well  attempt 
to  grow  all  the  roots  of  a  tree  first,  and  the  branches  afterward,  or 
the  bark  at  one  time  and  the  wood  at  another.     They  must  be  fed 
and  nourished  at  the  same  time.     The  growth  of  the  one  is  a  neces- 
sit)'  to  the  other.     The  one  nourishes^  the  other.     It  is  precisely  so  in 
the  education  of  the  child.     Neither  will  it  avail  to  suffer  one  depart- 
ment of  man's  nature  to  shift  for  itself,  as  the  bodies  of  our  children 
are  too  frequently  allowed  to  do.     This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  mis- 
chief.    It  endangers   health,  intelligence,  and    moral    character.     I 
venture  to  say  that  this  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  weak  points  in  our 
system  of  education,  which  system  certainly  admits  of  such  division 
of  labor,  and  such  intelligent  adjustment,  as  to  touch  every  fibre  of 
our  being  with  the  nourishing  and  refining  influences  of  scientific 
labor.    All   departments  equally  demand  intelligent  guidance   and 
supervision,  in  order  to  avoid  excesses  on  the  one  hand  and  neglect 
on  the  other,  both  alike  disastrous. 

But  one  great  obstacle  to  this  equilibrium  in  educational  processes 
is,  that  many  leading  educators  in  the  United   States,  and  in  the 
world,  have'  made  up  their  .minds  on  this  subject,  unfortunately  too 
soon  or  without  properly  studying  this  problem  ;  and,  having  formed 
their  opinions,  they  feel  bound,  in  order  to  appear  consistent,  to  main- 
tain and  defend  them  at  all  hazards.     And  then  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  believing  one's  own  statements,  however  absurd  and  erroneous, 
especially  after  they  have  been  carefully  put  forth   and  defended. 
Hence  men  are  straining  themselves  and  their  philosophies  in  order 
^o  meet  the  new  necessities ;  and  they  find  their  coverings  too  scant. 
*  here  are  exposed  places,  and  even  nakedness,  at  various  points,  that 
^^use  general  uneasiness  and  discontent  in  the  various  departments 
^f  industry.     Nothing  short  of  the  recognition  of  the  full  claims  of 
^lie  law  will  avail. 

And  then  there  are  those,  doubtless,  who  have  been  equally  hasty 

^^d  unwise,  in  an  opposite  direction.     Seeing  the  necessity  of  re- 

*^nn,  they  have  commenced  the  same  without  examining  all   the 

fiTound  and  studying  this  question  in  the  light  of  a  legal  necessity, 

bating  back  even  beyond  the  kindergarten,  in  its  wise  provision  for 

^hild-want.      Such   must  necessarily  fail  at    first  ;  but   their  hasty 

Experiments,  while  they  have  not  met  with  the  promised  success, 

^ave,  nevertheless,  shown,  even  by  their  mistakes,  the  possibility  and 

practicability  of  the  movement. 

We  therefore  infer  that  industrial  education,  it  being  the  missing 
link  in  our  system,  or  one  of  them   at  least,   will  quietly  take  its 
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place,  in  some  form,  and  aid  in  securing  this  much-needed  equilibrium 
in  our  universal  system  of  education. 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  educational  error  that  would  be 
corrected  by  establishing  this  equilibrium  ;  viz.,  a  constant  tendency, 
now  a-days,  to  invent  methods,  or  devices,  for  certain  supposed  or 
real  needs  in  mind  or  body,  such  as  methods  for  improving  certain 
faculties,  as  memory,  imagination,  or  reasoning,  etc., —  forgetting  that, 
in  order  to  develop  one  faculty,  all  others  associated  with  it  must 
also  be  exercised  in  a  legitimate  way  ;  that  the  full  and  perfect  devel- 
opment of  one  demands  a  corresponding  fullness  in  all  the  others  ; 
that  it  IS  impossible  to  secure  this  individual  development  without 
due  regard  to  all  others.  Hence  all  systems  of  mnemonics  that 
make  special  claims  to  the  cultivation  of  memory,  for  instance,  are 
necessarily  fallacious :  not  only  so,  but  injurious,  and  may  be  justly 
classed  with  modern  humbugs.  The  same  is  true,  to  an  alarming 
extent,  of  most  systems  of  gymnastics,  that  look  only  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  body ;  especially  when  exercises  are  devised  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  **  developing  muscle"  independent  of  any  mental  im- 
provement, exercises  that  have  no  ulterior  object,  should  be  shunned  ; 
such  as  the  violent  movement  of  the  limbs,  and  the  unnatural  and 
unseemly  contortion  of  the  body,  for  the  sake  of  the  strength  and 
agility  begotten  thereby ;  when  the  same,  or  even  better  results  may 
be  obtained  by  simply  doing  the  necessary  mechanical  work,  —  such 
as  should  be  associated  with  all  school  life,  —  and  the  milder  forms 
of  recreations,  such  as  have  a  definite  object  related  to  culture  in 
view.*  And  then  this  blind  striking  out  of  limb  and  body,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  development,  is  a  fearful  waste  of  human  energy, — 
enough,  indeed,  to  transform  some  of  the  ruder  products  of  Nature 
into  beauty  and  utility. 

No  exercise,  therefore,  should  be  encouraged  that  does  not  look 
beyond  the  mere  promotion  of  one  object,  when  a  half-dozen,   or    ' 
more,  may  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time,  to  better  advantage  ^ 
and  with  less  expenditure,  than  would  be  required  for  one. 

This  law  is  operative  in  all  departments  of  labor  and  education..-. - 
The  mere  process  of  learning  to  read,  for  instance,  is  best  accom—  j 
plished  by  learning  to  write,  spell,  to  think,  to  talk,  and  to  compose: 
and  all  these  arts  can  best  be  learned  in  the  same  connection,  and  alF  J! 
sooner  and  better  than  one ;  and  all,  too,  while  the  child  is  studying^ 
Nature,  and  things,  or  elementary  science.  Now,  this  study,  it  -i 
properly  connected  with  labor  and  amusement,  such  as  are  recom  ^ 
mended  above,  involves  the  exercise  of  all  the  faculties,  and  wiir  J 

1  See  Lectures  and  Plays  in  *'  Infant  Psychology.''^ 
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yield  the  sum  total  of  all  available  knowledge  for  the  period  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Hence,  learning  to  read,  write,  etc.,  consti- 
tutes a  means  rather  than  an  end,  and  should  be  so  pursued.  These 
exercises,  or  arts,  are  thus  divested  of  their  usual  drudgery,  or  what- 
ever of  dread  or  repulsion  there  may  be  connected  with  them.  They 
are  learned  from  choice  or  necessity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in 
all  departments  of  science  and  art ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  merely  mechanical  exercises.  They  constitute  the  great  family 
of  expressive  arts,  and  afford  great  delight  to  the  learner  from  the 
fact  that  true  expression  always  gives  pleasure.  Impressions  first, 
and  expressions  afterward,  is  a  law  of  sequence  which  should  always 
be  consulted  in  learning. 

The  recognition  of  this  law  in  our  systems  of  education  would 
also  lessen  the  tendencies  to  specialism,  so  common  at  the  present 
day,  which,  while  it  may  serve  a  temporary  purpose  of  bringing  for- 
ward certain  features  or  departments  of  science,  to  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  is,  nevertheless,  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity,  in  that  it  fails  to  receive  that  perfect  development  of 
character  so  necessary  to  happiness  and  true  prosperity. 

Of  course  an  equilibrium  here  would  not  interfere  with  the  differ- 
ent directions  which  knowledge  would  tend,  as  in  the  different  pro- 
fessions and  industries,  since  the  equilibrium  itself  demands  a  fullness 
^d  completeness  in  development,  individually  and  collectively,  that 
^ould  utterly  prevent  any  objectionable  specialism. 

There  is  a  unity  in  science,  art,  and  employment  which  involves 
^he  greatest  degree  of  diversity,  —  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  diversity 
^f  application.  The  purpose  is  the  rounding  out  of  a  symmetrical 
*^^nian  character ;  and  the  diversity  embraces  the  entire  compass  of 
*^^man  attainments.  Toward  this  unity  all  true  progress  tends. 
-^^s  purpose  is  the  grandest  one  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  no  less 
^n  object  than  the  unity  of  languages,  religions,  and  nations,  and 
^he  ultimate  unity  of  the  races,  —  the  evident  intention  of  all  scien- 
^*fic  discovery  and  invention,  and  the  grand  proclamation  of  the 
S^spel  of  peace  and  love. 

This  subject  is  so  full  of  thought  and   suggestion  as  to  forbid 
*^rther  discussion  here ;  but  it  may  be  resumed  at  some  future  time. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ENTHUSIASM, 

PROF.    H.    B.    NORTON,    SAN  JOSE,    CAL. 

Enthusiasm  is  inspiration  ;  it  signifies  "controlled  by  a  god."  It 
is  not  possible  to  analyze  the  topic  definitely.  The  indwelling 
divinity  is  not  subject  to  our  sublunary  law.  We  must  treat  the 
topic.  Enthusiasm,  poetically  as  to  origin,  and  concretely  as  to 
phenomena. 

The  word  has  an  acquired  meaning,  which  involves  the  thought  of 
a  vigor  manifested  in  an  ill-guided  and  unbalanced  fashion. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  indebted  to  Worcester  s  Dictionary,  and 
not  to  original  research,  for  the  following  quotations  in  point : 

"  Enthusiasm  rises  from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  overweening 
brain." — Locke. 

**  Enthusiasm  may  be  defined  that  religious  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
imagination  is  unduly  heated,  and  the  passions  outrun  the  judgment." — 
Robert  Hall, 

However,  there  are  enthusiasts  and  enthusiasts.  One  type,  with 
slight  modifications,  appears  in  the  crank.  His  enthusiasm  is  mono- 
mania or  fanaticism.  Evidently  Locke  and  Robert  Hall  were 
acquainted  with  him.  The  other  type  of  enthusiast  more  correctly 
represents  the  radical  or  etymological  meaning :  **  Swayed  by  a 
god."  It  inspires  the  martyrs,  and  battles  in  behalf  of  sweetness 
and  light  generally. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  main  topic,  it  may  be  well  to  slip  in  a 
parenthesis.     One  of  Edward  Eggleston's  most  wise  and  witty  chap- 
ters is  entitled  "  A  Lesson  from  a  Bulldog."     The  lesson  was  taught 
to  the   Hoosier  Schoolmaster.     Bull  was  a  dog  who  manifested  no 
remarkable  social  or  conversational  qualities.     He  never  showed  any 
humor  or  enthusiasm.     He  walked  leisurely  down  the  road  ;  not  ag- 
gressive, but  not  inclined  to   turn  very  far  out  of  anybody's  way;^ 
calm,  self-centered,  full  of  inertia  and  repose.     But  when  Bull  closed  J 
his  eyes  and  his  teeth  upon  an  adversary,  it  was  evident  that  he  had-B 
come  to  stay.     Upon  one  occasion,  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  wass 
Bull's  pupil,  and  learned  a  lesson  which  carried  him  through  a  dark3» 
and  dangerous  passage  of  life.     Such  a  lesson   Wellington's  squares 
taught  Napoleon  at  Waterloo;   such  a  lesson  Lee  learned  at  th 
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Wilderness.  .The  Iron  Duke  was  never  enthusiastic;  nor  was  Gen- 
eral Grant  ever  so,  unless  it  was  during  his  Wall  Street  battles. 
And  every  schoolboy  needs  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  bull-dog,  when 
he  begins  his  multiplication-table  or  grapples  with  Tupto  in  his 
Greek  grammar.  Enthusiasm,  in  such  cases,  will  not  avail ;  it  is 
the  sudden  flash  of  tow  and  tinder,  speedily  cold  and  dead,  while 
dogged  resolution  and  plodding  patience  are  as  anthracite.  The 
Bulldog  is  one  of  the  finest  object  lessons  for  him  who  would  win  in 
the  long  pull  of  the  life  race. 

The  bad  phase  of  enthusiasm  is  presented  to  us  in  the  too-hard 
riding  of  educational  hobbies.     The  funny  man  of  some  newspaper 
defines  a  bicycle  as  "  a  machine  operated  by  two  cranks,  one  of  whom 
sits  on  a  saddle,  and  works  the  other  with  his  feet."     The  educa- 
tional hobby-rider  is  well  described  in  those  words.    Object-teaching, 
calisthenics,  industrial  drawing,  and,  most  momentous  of  all,  dra- 
ttiatic  elocution,  have  come  in  turn,  —  each  one,  I  trust,  in  a  modest 
^ay,  to  abide ;  but  it  is  sad  to  see  the  quiet,  serviceable  hack  turned 
into  a  nightmare,  to  ride  us.     Nevertheless,  in  moderate  supply,  and 
wisely  guided,  enthusiasm  is  an  excellent,  almost  indispensable  qual- 
5^.     Professors  Gradgrind  and  Dry-as-dust  will  always  work  at  a 
tremendous  disadvantage ;  they  get  no  celestial  aid.     Agassiz  was 
^oved  by  a  god ;  and  many  others  of  our  teachers  have  felt  some- 
thing of  the  divine  fervor  and  fire.     It  is  peculiarly  the  grace  of 
specialists.     It  adds  wings  to  the  feet ;  no  work  is  distasteful ;  no 
product  of  nature  remains  common  or  unclean.     This  type  of  enthu- 
s^^sm  may  savor  of  eccentricity ;  but  there  is  also  moral  salvation  in 
^^-      Let  a  young  man  or  woman  become  excitable  on  Coleoptera,  or 
Inordinately  covetous  of  new  sorts  of  acrogenous  cryptogams  from 
^^w  Zealand,  or  convinced  that  some  hitherto  unknown  fossil   is 
'^^tter  than  all  riches,  or  soulful  with  the  sad  sage-green  of  ^Esthetic 
-^rt,  and  that  person,  however  unfit  for  a  banker  s  clerk,  is  safe  from 
^*^e  grosser  vices  of  this  world.     The  growth  of  the  soul  may  be  one- 
^^ded,  but  it  is  cool,  healthy,  and  cleanly  always. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  almost  a  typical  enthusiast,  —  an  example  of  a 
^^ty,  balanced,  all-sided  inspiration  and  consecration.  In  a  higher 
^*^d  nobler  sense  than  that  of  the  old  Greek  word-maker,  he  was 
^^ayed  by  a  god.  Horace  Mann  worked  in  a  similar  spirit.  And 
^his  inspiration  has  a  contagious  quality.  Like  the  Holy  Ghost  of 
^^d,  it  is  imparted  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  There  are  multitudes 
^f  workers  to-day  whose  torches  were  lighted  from  the  sacred  fire  of 
^bose  great  souls.     The  teacher  who  has  the  right  sort  of  enthusiasm 
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is  a  center  and  source  of  power.     His  pupils  are  swept  into  his  cur- 
rent of  spiritual  forces  and  float  in  it  joyfully. 

But  the  true  enthusiast  is  like  the  poet.  He  must  be  born  before 
he  is  made.  The  manipulation  of  all  forces  is  accordant  with  the 
medium  through  which  they  operate.  When  the  spirit  of  God  spoke 
through  the  grand  soul  of  a  Joshua,  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in 
the  midst  of  heaven  ;  when  it  came  upon  the  crazed  and  imbecile 
Samson,  he  could  only  wield  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  Correspond- 
ing jaw-bones  are  active  in  many  school-rooms  and  teachers*  insti- 
tutes to-day ;  our  children  suffer  like  the  Philistines  at  Lehi.  En- 
thusiasm ill-guided  is  dangerous  and  repulsive. 

How  shall  we  learn  to  use  the  power  of  a  true  enthusiasm.^  How 
shall  we  light  our  torches  with  the  sacred  fire }  Hardly  by  the  mere 
passing  of  resolutions.  You  and  I  may  exhort  one  another  to  good 
works,  saying,  "  Go  to  !  let's  wake  up  and  be  enthusiastic  ;  '*  but 
any  abnormal  straining  after  vivacity  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  re- 
action toward  a  denser  dullness.  The  currents  of  inspiration  are 
guided  by  law,  and  not  merely  by  our  human  will. 

One  element  of  this  receptivity  is  physical  health.  First,  that 
which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.  A  dyspeptic 
body  is  not  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell.  Many  teachers  dwell 
in  a  limbo  of  bad  dress,  bad  food,  bad  air,  and  physical  laziness. 
More  beef,  oxygen,  riding,  romping  ;  no  tight-dressing,  pie,  plum- 
cake,  or  tobacco  !  A  kind  Providence  has  endowed  us  with  a  laughing 
apparatus,  which  it  is  good  for  us  to  use.  Teachers  are  too  often 
half  paralyzed  and  asphyxiated  by  their  ways  of  living.  Good 
health  is  worth  working,  playing,  paying,  and  praying  for.  No  man 
can  be  an  enthusiastic  teacher  who  is  fed  upon  liver-pads  and 
stomach  bitters.  Black  bile  and  inspiration  cannot  dwell  together  in 
unity. 

I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,   to  have  my  children,   for  months  or" 
years,  in  charge  of  such  a  man  as  Thomas  Carlyle.     He  was  almost 
superhuman  at  times,  and  again  almost  demoniac.     In  our  work  w< 
must  tolerate  no  moods ;  day  by  day  our  work  must  go  on,  whethei 
the  state  of  the  body  and  spirit  be  bitter  or  sweet. 

Another  condition  of  receptivity  is  a  free,  joyous,  abundant  socij 
life;  and  this  is  best  somewhere  outside  the  sacred  inclosure  o 
Upper  Tendom.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  especially  desirable,  to  b 
upon  coldly  courteous  terms  with  Mrs.  Croesus,  nor  to  sit,  a  weai 
wall-flower,  through  Mrs.  Potiphar's  grand  crush.  It  is  better  to  1^-  ^ 
on  hearty,  cheery,  equal  terms  with  every-day  people.  The  teach^-^ 
should  be  a  social  power  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  sojourn?  / 
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indispensable  in  the  church  choir  and  Sunday-school,  at  the  July 
celebration,  picnic,  and  merry-making.     Health  and  professional  suc- 
cess will  be  improved  by  such  a  joyous  and  sympathetic  participa- 
tion in  social  activities. 

And  the  teacher  should  be  an  all-sided  reader  and  student.     Ruts 
and  grooves  and  narrow  specialties  are  our  bane.    It  is  said  that  each 
profession  leaves  its  scar  upon  the  soul;  and  no  one  has  in  it  more 
possibilities  in  the  direction  of  mental  dwarfing  and  atrophy  than 
ours.     There  is  danger  that  the  teacher  in  our  graded  school  will 
lapse  into  a  Mr.  Feeder,  —  a  small  human  barrel-organ,  containing  a 
certain  number  of  tunes,  which  are  ground  over  and  over  without 
the  slightest  variation.     The  remedy  is  in  acquaintance   with   the 
best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds.     Books  contain  inspiration  in  a 
condensed  and  portable  form.     If  we  can  talk  with  Ruskin,  Emer- 
son,  Shakspeare,  the  poverty  of  our  social  opportunities   will   be 
v'a.stly  supplemented.     And  we  must  keep  abreast  with  contemporary 
history  and  scientific  progress.     The  man  who   every   week   goes 
through  the  Scientific  American  2ind  such  a  journal  as  the  Nation, 
c3.11  put  more  vital  enthusiasm  into  his  teaching  of  spelling  and  vul- 
&3.T  fractions.     And  then  it  is  good  to  be  acquainted  with  the  merry- 
'^^^kers.     The  weariness  of  the  day's  toil  is  healed  by  a  chapter  from 
^icrkwick,  or  even  from  Artemas  Ward  or  Bill  Nye.     We  sink  to 
**^ep  at  peace  with  all  the  world;  no  wrath  or  peevishness  remains 
^^^^  the  sun  to  go  down  upon. 

JVnd,  lastly.  The  teacher  must  receive  a  sufficient  compensation 
make  all  of  the  above  possible.  Vermont,  paying  her  female 
^^^chers  an  average  of  sixteen  dollars  a  month,  is  bidding  high  for 
l^^^^fessional  inanity  and  worthlessness ;  she  is  practising  an  «;/natu- 
^^-X  selection,  and  preservation  of  the  unfittest.  **  I  can't  ask  a 
l^ssing  upon  such  victuals;  it  would  be  blasphemy,'*  said  a  young 
'^^inister  to  his  landlady.  It  would  be  hardly  less  blasphemous  to 
^"^pect  celestial  aid  in  behalf  of  a  community  which  starves  its 
^^^lool  and  teacher. 

My  prescription  seems  to  be  an  extensive  one,  involving  incessant 

^'^d  endless  work ;  but  we  may  as  well  know  at  the  beginning  that 

*Xere  is  no  place  on  earth  or  in  Heaven  for  the  lazy  man  or  woman, 

^^d  no  short  patent  process  for  attaining  a  healthy,  powerful,  con- 

^^gious  enthusiasm. 

I  have  mentioned  especially  the  every-day  needs  of  the  average 

^Onamon    school   teacher.     For  the  specialists  in  physical   science 

L      ^^ttle  need  be  said.    No  man  can  reverently  approach  the  oracle  of 

L      Nature's  temple  without    being  filled  with  the  fire-breath   of    her 
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attendant  divinities.     He  cannot  but  share,  in  some  measure,  that 
which  Longfellow  wrote  of  Agassiz : 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  fair  young  child  on  bbr  knee, 
Saying,  "  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 

"  Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 

*'  In  regions  yet  untrod, 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  oracles  of  God." 

So  he  wandered  away  and  away 

With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse. 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 

The  rhymes  of  the  Universe. 

And  when  the  way  seemed  long 

And  his  heart  began  to  fail. 
She  would  sin^  a  more  wonderful  song 

And  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale. 

But  the  highest  and  noblest  phase  of  enthusiasm  is  found  to  abide 
with  him  who  has  heard  the  voice  which  said,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at 
the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  open  the  door  I  will  enter  in." 

A  strong,  abiding  spiritual  life, — a  faith  and  trust  which  take 
hold  of  the  eternal  treasures,  —  these  are  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  a  calm,  splendid,  unchanging  enthusiasm. 
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EDITORIAL, 

In  September,  1880,  the  first  number  of  Education  was  issued  by  the 
New  England  Publishing  Company,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  under  the 
directorship  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  has  been  edited  by  him  from 
that  date  through  the  present  issue,  a  period  of  five  and  one-half  years. 
With  this  number,  Education  passes  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  A. 
Mowry,  who  becomes  its  owner,  editor,  and  publisher.  Each  of  the  five 
full  volumes  contains  over  650  pages,  and  the  five  and  one-half  volumes 
contain  over  3,700  pages  of  educational  literature,  a  large  portion  of  which 
has  a  permanent  value  to  the  teaching  profession. 

In  the  first  editorial,  the  writer  gave  three  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  educational  magazine.  We  then  said,  "Our  first  claim  to  public 
recognition  and  patronage  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  field  which  we  propose 
to  cover  is  but  partially  occupied.  No  educational  paper  in  England  or 
America  proposes  to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  domain  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  the  philosophy  which  underlies  all  educational  methods  " 
What  was  true  then,  is  still  true, — that  this  prominently  occupies  a  field,  in 
the  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  the  history,  the  biography,  the  philoso- 
phy, the  methodology  of  education,  attempted  by  no  other  magazine  in 
English-speaking  lands.  Its  purpose  is  unique,  and  that  it  has  fairly  ful- 
filled the  mission  on  which  it  was  sent  forth,  is  proven  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  who  have  studied  its  contents. 

The  second  reason  for  its  publication  was  found  in  the  newly-awakened 
and  awakening  interest  in  the  study  of  psychology  as  the  basis  of  educa- 
tional method,  and  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Pedagogy.     We  said> 
'*  The  rapid  growth  of  normal  instruction,  the  establishment  of  chairs  of 
pedagogics  in  colleges  and  universities,  the  demands  for  higher  attainments 
in  professional  work,  are  but  evidences  of  the  increasing  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  investigation,  and  leaders  of  educational  thought  are  coming  forward 
to  answer  the  inquiries  of  the  times.     Schools  of  higher  grades  everywhere 
emphasize  the  department  of  teaching,  and  specialists  are  found   whose 
studies  are  wholly  given  to  the  development  of  better  systems  of  educa- 
tional truth."     The  half-decade,  since  those  words  were  written,  has  been 
the   most  fruitful,  in  educational  thought,  of  any  since  the  advent  of  the 
Christian  Era,  and  nowhere,  more  truly  than  in  America,  has  such  thought 
been  more  active,  more  intense,  and  more  universal.     We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  revival  of  pedagogic  science  and  literature  of  the  centu- 
ries,  and  Education  came  as  a  conservative  force  to  guide  educational 
movements,  and  to  mould  educational  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  best  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  times.     That  Education  has  ful- 
filled its  mission  in  these  regards,  the  contributions  of  so  many  of  our  ablest 
ducators,  both  of  England  and  America,  will  bear  witness. 
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Our  third  reason  rested  in  our  faith  that  the  educators  of  both  countries 
would  ably  support  and  patronize  a  first-class  educational  magazine.      In 
this  opinion,  we  stood  not  alone ;  but  with  only  a  handful  of  faithful  ones, 
who   bade  us   God-speed,  and  pledged  their  valuable   cooperation.      We 
trusted,  and  have  not  been  disappointed,  and  the  magazine  Education  now 
stands  alone  in  its  successful  mission,  having  proved  its  right  to  be,  and  to 
become  more  fully,  the  exponent  of  sound  educational  philosophy  and  the 
medium  for  the  most  advanced  educational  thought  of  the  times.     We  are 
gratefully  indebted  to  such  men  as  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Dr.  N.  A.  Calk- 
ins, Hon.  J.   W.  Dickinson,  Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows,   Dr.  J.   M.  Gregory,   Dr. 
Thomas  Hill,  Dr.  E.  R.  Humphreys,  Prof.  William  Jolly,  Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie, 
Dr.  A.  P.  Marble,  Dr.   A.  D.  Mayo,  Prest.  James  McCosh,  LL  D.,  Prof. 
H.  H.  Morgan,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  John  Rus- 
sell, Dr.  John  D.   Philbrick,  Hon.  Barnas  Sears,  Prof.  John  Tetlow,    Dr. 
E.  E.  White,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Hopkins,  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson, 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Prest.  John  Bascom,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Prof.  W.  N. 
Kallmann,  Hon.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Rev.  E.  Paxton  Hood,  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose, 
Prof.  E.  J.  James,  John  Edward  Maude,  Dr.  VV.  A.  Mowry,   Dr.  John  B. 
Peaslee,  Prof.  J.  A.  Reinhart,  Miss  Annie  Tolman  Smith,  Prof.  A.  G.  Boy- 
den,  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton,  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Hon.  John  L.  Pickard,  Col. 
Homer  B.  Sprague,  Dr.  Eli  T.  Tappan,  Miss  Julia  S.  Tutweiler,  Prof.  CM. 
Woodward,  Hon.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Dr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewitt, 
Supt.  George  Howland,  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  J.  T.  Prince,   Prest.  C.  O- 
Thompson,  Hon.  H.  S  Tarbell,  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Walton,  Supt  S.  T.  Duttoim 
Prof.  C.  E.  Fay,  Supt.  E.  E.  Long,  Miss  Lillian  J.  Martin,  Miss  Lucy  MIL- 
Salmon,  Miss  Marion  Talbot,  Prof.  E.  T.  Tomlinson,  and  scores  of  other^s 
who  have  contributed  of  their  best  thought,  and  in  many  cases  without  p^^ 
cuniary  compensation,  to  the  pages  of  Education.     We  are  also  indebte^= 
for  patronage,  that  has  sustained  us  in  bearing  the  expenses  of  the  mag^ 
zine,  to  the  large-hearted,  progressive  teachers.     That  Education  has  be( 


self-supporting,  is  the  best  evidence  that  teaching  is  becoming  a  professioi 
founded  on  a  sound  and  a  sensible  literature. 

With  this  number  we  close  our  connection  with  the  Bi-monthly, and  comi 
its  future  interests  into  the  hands  of  our  successor,  Mr.  Mowry,  with  gre 
confidence  that  it  will  be  held  to  the  high  standard  we  have  aimed  to  maL 
tain,  with  such  improvements  as  the  increasing  interest  in  education  and 
changing  circumstances  may  demand.  We  are  confident  that  it  has  an  ii 
portant  work  to  accomplish,  and  that  it  will  not  fail  in  its  mission, 
ourselves,  we  rest  content  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  mainly  instrum< 
tal  in  setting  in  operation  an  agency  capable  of  such  commanding  influ< 
for  good.  We  may  be  pardoned  a  little  pride  in  the  measure  of  succ( 
that  has  attended  Education  in  the  past,  and  shall  take  great  satisf actL  ^^  ^ 
in  all  the  increase  of  popularity  and  power  that  it  shall  secure  in  t:!^^ 
future. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  that  the  magazine  passes  into  the  hands   o^^ 
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an  educator,  of  large  experience,  of  sound  views,  and  of  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian faith,  who  will  give  to  the  work  committed  to  him  an  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm worthy  of  the  cause  we  have  espoused  and  the  aims  we  have 
cherished. 

Thomas  W.  Bicknell. 


In  assuming  the  management  of  this  magazine  the  editor  is  not  unaware 
that  he  is  undertaking  an  important  and  a  laborious  work.  He,  however, 
belfeves  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  periodical  of  this  kind  of  the  highest 
order.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  attention  of  the  public  so  strongly  turned 
toward  educational  matters  as  at  the  present  time.  The  entire  system  of 
methods  of  instruction  and,  indeed,  the  whole  groundwork  of  principles  on 
which  the  educational  structure  rests,  are  undergoing  the  closest  and  the 
most  careful  scrutiny. 

The  methods,  the  organization,  the  modes  of  discipline,  the  courses  of 
study,  the  character  and  quality  of  the  teaching  and  of  the  teachers,  the 
gradation  and  promotion  of  the  pupils,  indeed  the  aims  and  objects  of  edu- 
cation itself,  are  all  receiving  the  most  severe  and  the  most  thorough  inves- 
tigation with  wide  and  even  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  investigators. 

At  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  the  entire  public  should  have  true  standards  held  up  be- 
fore them.  The  arguments  for  correct  principles  and  right  practices  need 
to  be  stated  boldly  and  fearlessly,  with  clearness,  cogency,  and  force. 
During  the  last  five  and  a  half  years,  Education  has  placed  before  its 
readers  about  five  hundred  able  articles,  wherein  have  been  discussed  the 
leading  and  most  important  topics  under  consideration  in  the  educational 
world.  During  this  time  the  American  Teacher  has  been  a  valuable  aid  and 
guide  to  the  instructors  in  primary  and  ungraded  schools ;  The  Journal  of 
Education  has  held  the  standard  high  for  the  teachers  of  grammar,  and  high 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges.  Under  the  same  management  Educa- 
tion has  been  the  periodical  wherein  have  been  ably  discussed  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  great  principles  of  that  science  whose  name  it  b^rs. 

Now  that  it  is  taken  away  from  its  two  co-laborers,  and  must  stand  alone, 
it  will  be  expected  of  it  that  its  principles  and  its  discussions  will  be  broad- 
ened out  into  different  channels,  and  that  its  pages  will  represent  practice 
and  method,  as  well  'as  theory  and  principle.  Hereafter,  therefore,  it 
will  be  the  province  of  Education  to  be  a  welcome  companion  and  a  relia- 
ble guide  to  the  educator  in  all  that  relates  to  both  theory  and  practice, 
principle  and  method.  To  this  end  it  will  treat  of  colleges  and  their  work, 
devoting  special  attention  to  the  great  questions  relating  to  these  institu- 
tions,  which  mre   now  being  so  widely  and  so  thoroughly  discussed;  to 
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normal  schools  and  their  true  province  and  work ;  to  high  schools  and 
academies,  and  their  true  province  and  work ;  to  grammar  schools,  and  to 
many  things  relating  to  the  lower  grades.  It  will  devote  itself  also  to  the 
consideration  of  special  subjects,  such  as  industrial  and  mechanical  educa- 
tion, school  architecture,  ventilation,  hygiene,  and  the  like,  a  careful  editorial 
discussion  of  leading  topics,  educational  news  and  notes  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  a  review  of  new  books  and  current  literature. 

Not  confining  itself  too  rigidly  to  professional  matters,  its  pages  will  ad- 
mit lighter  articles  of  a  high  literary  character,  and  it  is  hoped  many  a  tired 
teacher  may  find  pleasure  and  refreshment  from  a  story  or  other  article  not 
strictly  relating  to  school  life. 

It  will  be  conservatively  progressive.  While  weighing  well  all  new  de- 
partures and  novel  expedients,  it  will  endeavor  to  keep  itself  in  the  front 
rank  of  all  truly  correct  and  reliable  improvements  and  advancements. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  published  bi-monthly.  Hereafter  it  will  appear  on 
the  first  of  every  month  except  July  and  August.  As  a  monthly  it  will,  it 
is  hoped,  prove  itself  more  valuable  and  more  welcome,  by  holding  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  and  connection  with  the  teachers,  the  schools,  and 
the  people. 

Like  all  good  schools,  and  most  kinds  of  business,  it  will  need  a  vaca- 
tion through  the  two  hot  months,  in  which  to  gather  force  and  strength  for 
a  new  campaign  when  the  schools  open  and  the  merchant  returns  to  his 
counting-room. 

The  editor  comes  to  his  task  with  not  a  little  experience  behind  him,  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  educational  world.     He  has  many  pleasant  and. 
valued  friends  and  acquaintances,  all  tl\e  way  from  the  Penobscot  to  the 
Sacramento.     He  promises  to  spare  no  labor,  aad  to  avoid  no  legitimate 
expense  to  make  Education,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  strictly  educational 
magazine  in  the  country,  a  necessary  aid  and  an  indispensable  companio — 
to  the  progressive  and  thoughtful  teacher,  superintendent,  school  officer: 
and  citizen. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  ABROAD. 

A  Letter  from  the  Pope  on  "  Christian  Education,"  especially  in 
England. — A  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  of  England  has  just  been  received  in  Baltimore  by  Archbishop 
Gibbons.     The  subject  of  the  letter  is  Christian  education.     It  has  been 
tanslated  and  published  in  the  Catholic  Mirror,     The  holy  father  commends 
the  great  vigilance  of  the  clergy  in  looking  after  the  Christian  education  of 
the  children  of  England.     The  laity  also  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  pope's 
commendation  for  their  readiness  to  supply  what  is  needed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  schools,  not  only  the  wealthy  contributors,  but  those  who  are 
of  slender  means  and  poor.     The  pope  then  continues  :   "  In  these  days,  and 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  when  the  tender  age  of  childhood  is 
tempted  on  every  side  by  so  many  and  various  dangers,  hardly  anything 
can  be  imagined  more  fitting  than  the  union  with  literary  instruction  of 
sound  teaching  in  faith  and  morals.     For  this  reason  we  have  more  than 
once  said  that  we  strongly  approved  of  the  voluntary  schools  which,  by  the 
vork  and  liberality  of  private  individuals,  have  been  established  in  America 
and  elsewhere.     We  desire  their  number  increased  as  much  as  possible. 
We  ourselves,  seeing  the  condition  of  things  in  this  city,  continue,  with  the 
greatest  effort  and  at  great  cost,  to  provide  an  abundance  of  such  schools 
fox  the  children  of  Rome.     For  it  is  in  and  by  these  schools  that  the  Catholic 
^a.ith,  our  greatest  and  best  inheritance,  in  preserved  whole  and  entire.     In 
^liese  schools  the  liberty  of  parents  is  respected,  and  what  is  most  needed^ 
pecially  in  the  prevailing  license  of  opinion  and  of  action,  it  is  by  these 
iiools  that  good  citizens  are  brought  up  for  the  state ;   for  there  is  no 
-tter  citizen  than  the  man  who  has  believed  and  practiced  the  Christian 
ith  from  his  childhood.     The  future  condition  of  the  state  depends  upon 
<  early  training  of  the  children ;   the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  and  the 
ry  foundations  of  the  state  are  ruined  by  the  destructive  error  of  those 
io  would  have  children  brought  up  without  religious  education.     You  see^ 
^refore,  venerable  brethren,  with  what  earnest  forethought  parents  must 
:ware  of  intrusting  their  children  to  schools  in  which  they  cannot  receive 
^igious  teaching." 

The  Argentine  Republic — Church  and  State. — A  vigorous  attempt 

now  being  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  Argentine  Republic 

get  entire  control  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  country. 

A  series  of  dispatches  received  by  the  secretary  of  state  from  Minister 

iomas  O.  Osborne  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  last  of  which  is  dated  October  16, 

^  ^85,  describes   this  interesting  struggle.     This  contest  has  become  the 

^^^minant  issue  in  national  politics  and  absorbed  much  of  the  attention  of 

^*>c  government  and  the  people.     In  the  normal  schools  of  the  republic^ 

^^tablished  and  supported  by  the  national  government,  many  Protestant 
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teachers,  mostly  women  from  the  United  States,  are  employed.  On  April 
25,  1885,  Dr.  Clara,  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic  and  acting  bishop  at  Cordova, 
issued  a  pastoral  letter  prohibiting  among  other  things  the  sending  of  Cath- 
olic children  to  schools  where  Protestant  teachers  were  employed.  The 
national  government,  considering  it  an  act  of  disrespect  and  insubordina- 
tion, took  the  matter  up,  and  after  the  exchange  of  several  notes  between 
the  minister  of  education,  the  governor  of  Cordova,  and  Dr.  Clara,  referred 
it  to  the  attorney-general  for  his  opinion.  The  attorney-general,  in  a  long 
report  giving  a  full  review  of  the  relations  of  the  state  and  church,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  government  which  confirmed  church  nominations 
could  discipline  and  dismiss.  President  Rocco  then  issued  a  decree  dis- 
missing Dr.  Clara.  This  was  followed  by  a  sharp  discussion  in  the  press 
and  also  in  Congress,  where  a  resolution  was  introduced  calling  for  all  the 
correspondence,  and  by  protests  from  the  authorities  of  the  church,  charging 
priestly  subversion  on  the  one  side  and  encroachment  and  persecution  by 
civil  authorities  on  the  other.  Notwithstanding  the  decree,  Dr.  Clara 
refused  to  accept  his  dismissal,  and  continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
his  priestly  office.  He  even  issued  a  second  pastoral,  in  which  he  asserted 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  instructions  from  Rome  rather  than  the  laws  of 

the  national  government. 

The  people  are  now  divided  into  two  parties, — clerical  and  anti-clerical. 
Congress  has  passed  a  bill,  introduced  at  the  previous  session,  providing 
that  in  the  schools  of  the  national  capital  there  shall  be  no  sectarian  test  of 
teaching.  In  the  discussion  of  the  budget  of  the  minister  of  education  and 
worship,  a  hot  debate  took  place  on  a  section  relating  to  the  suppression  of 
the  seminaries  for  the  education  of  priests,  and  Minister  de  Wild,  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  made  it  known  that  the  president,  by  withholding 
supplies,  was  determined  to  press  the  question  to  the  point  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  De  Maltera,  the  apostolic  delegate,  anathematized  the 
normal  school  at  Cordova,  of  which  Miss  Clara  Armstrong,  an  American  and 
a  Protestant,  was  directress  ;  and  having  been  requested  by  Miss  Armstrong 
to  remove  the  anathema,  consented  on  condition  that  she  should  secure  certain 
pledges  from  the  minister  of  worship.  This  she  attempted  to  do,  but  was 
sharply  reprimanded  by  the  minister,  who  told  her  that  the  government  em- 
ployed her  to  teach  sciences,  and  that  De  Maltera  had  no  authority  to  interfere. 
The  minister  called  upon  De  Maltera  for  an  explanation  of  his  interference 
with  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  country,  and  as  the  explanations  were 
not  made,  the  minister  sent  the  apostolic  delegate  his  passports  and  required 
him  to  leave  the  country  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  requirement  was 
complied  with.  The  secular  press  charged  De  Maltera  with  having  been 
the  instigator  of  all  the  trouble.  "  It  is  quite  probable,"  writes  Mr.  Osborne 
in  his  last  dispatch,  "  that  the  president  sent  in  his  message  asking  Congress 
to  approve  a  call  for  a  convention  to  amend  the  constitution  in  order  to 
relieve  the  state  from  the  church."  One  of  the  early  incidents  of  the 
struggle  was  a  procession  of  more  than  one  thousand  women  of  the  first 
families  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  marched  to  the  Senate  and  presented  a 
petition,  signed  exclusively  by  women,  praying  the  rejection  of  a  pending 
bill  already  passed  by  the  lower  house,  which  prohibited  the  teaching  of 
religious  dogmas  in  common  schools.  A  vote  was  immediately  taken  by 
''  smart  judgment,"  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  one  vote. 
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J.  B.  YTATKINS  &  CO., 

^B£eAM  BUS/MESS  ID  1870.  IMCORPOIiATeO  III  1883. 

Capital,  $750,000. 
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^FARM  MORTBAeESi^ 


Payments  Prompt  as  Government  Bonds  by  half-  p 
yearly  Coupons  payable  at  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  Yorl(. 


IO  Years  Business  Report. 

7h9  numbT  of  mortgages  negotiated  from  Oct,  1873,  to  Oct  1883;  8,148, 

Aggregate  amount,  ....       $5,049,700 

Tefal  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  en  t/ie  day  it  matured,      -       $1,594,500 
dumber  of  mortgages  matured,  1,663. 

Aggregate  amount,  -  -  -  -  $833,600 1{ 

All  duly  paid-^o  loss  or  arrears. 
Amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  by  these  matured  mortgages  in 

Five  years,  ....  $416,800 

All  paid  on  presentation  of  Coupons  at  Bank, 

Total  amount  of  interest  and  principal  paid  at  maturity,  -         $2,428. 100 

Numb«r  of  Investors  In  these  mortgases*  ISOO*  each  one  ean  testify  that  all  C 
our  representations  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

B|      Tou  may  not  see  this  advertisement  again ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  send  now  for 

Q  information,  forms  and  testimonials  and  have  them  when  needed.    Address 

K    The  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  Co., 
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Or  HiMRT  DICKINSON,  New  Tork  Manager,  243  Broadway, 
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TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 


Teachers  who   are   ambitious   for  better    positions   and 
a    higher  salary   are   invited   to   apply  to 

H.  M.  CABLE,  32  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  m 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  CLEABLY. 

Roles  and  EzarclBaB  on  ZSngllah  CompoBltion.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott. 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School,   i  vol.,  i6mo.    Cloth.    Price  60  Ota 

EXOLISH  LESSONS. 

Por  ZSnglifth  People.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbotf,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Cit^ 
of  London  School,  and  J.  R.  Skklky,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Part  L,  Vocabulary.  Part  IL,  Diction.  Part  IIL,  Meter. 
Part  IV.,  Hints  on  Selection  and  Arrangement.  Appendix,  i  vol.  i6mo.  Cloth. 
Price  91.50. 

HOW  TO  TELL  THE  PABTS  OF  SPEECH. 

▲n  Introdnction  to  Bngltsh  Orammar.  By  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  the  City  of  London  School.  American  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
John  G.  R.  McElroy,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   I  vol.  i6mo.    Cloth.    Price  75  cents. 

HOW  TO  PABSE. 

▲n  Attempt  to  Apply  the  Princlplee  of  Scholarehlp  to  English  Orammar. 

With  Appendices  in  Analysis,  Spelling,  and  Punctuation.    By  Edwin  A.  Abbott, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School.     i6mo.    Cloth.     Price,  $1 00. 

MAETZNEB'S  ENGLISH  GBAMMAB. 

An  English  Orammar.  Methodical,  Analytical,  and  Historical.  With  a  Treatise  on 
the  Orthography,  Prosody,  Inflections,  and  Syntax  of  the  English  Tongue,  and  numer- 
ous Authorities  cited  in  order  of  Historical  Development.  By  Professor  Martzner 
of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  the  sanction  of  the  author,  by  Clair 
James  Greck,  LL.B.,  Fellow  of  the  Philological  Society.  3  vols.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price  $15.00. 

SABAH  TTTLEB'S  ABT  WOBES. 

I^esigned  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Learners  in  Art,  and  extensively  used  in  Academies  • 
Seminaries,  etc.,  throughout  the  country. 

Old  Masters  and  their  Pictures. 
Modem  Painters  and  their  Paintings. 
Musical  Composers  and  their  Works. 

i6mo.    Cloth.    Library  bindings.    Price  91.50  each. 

FABAOBAFH  HISTOBIES. 

A  Paragraph  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Con- 
tlnaat  to  the  Present  Time.  With  Brief  Notes  on  Contemporaneous  Events. 
Chronologically  arranged.    By  Edward  Abbott.    Square  i8mo.     Cloth.    50  cts. 

A  Paragraph  History  of    the    American  Revolution.     By  Edward  Abbott. 

i8mo.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cents. 
flf^*  W«  r«oomm«iid  It  m  the  flr«t  history  to  be  need  in  our  pabllo  and  prlrate  scbooB.'*— PAiki  Prest, 

BOOKS  FOB  SCHOOL  PBIZES. 

OUR  GREAT  BENEFACTORS  Short  Biographies  of  the  Men  and  Women  most 
Eminent  in  Literature,  Science,  Philanthrophy,  Art,  etc.  Edited  by  Samuel  Adams 
Drake.  With  nearly  100  portraits  emblematically  embellished.  Small  quarto. 
Cloth.    Price  $3.50. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  The  complete  Bible  text  from  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,  chapters  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  With  an  introduction  by  E.  E. 
Haul.*  Superbly  illustrated,  each  page  with  a  border,  and  the  entire  text  engraved, 
One  royal  quarto  volume,  printed  on  satin-finish  paper  and  bound  in  cloth,  with  elab- 
orate cover  design.    Price  97.50;  morocco  antique,  $15.00. 

Tltrmsfor  introduction  given  on  application.    Send  for  our  descripttue  educational  catalogue* 

BOBEBTS  BBOTHEBS,  3  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 


"  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J.  B.  YT ATKINS  &  CO., 


BtGAM  BUS/MESS  IN  1870.  INCORPORATEO  IN  1883. 

Capital,  $750,000. 

^FARM  MORTBABESi^ 


■n 


Payments  Prompt  as  Government  Bonds  by  half- 
yearly  Coupons  payable  at  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  Yorl(. 


i 
1 


10  Years  Business  Report. 

Th9  number  of  mortgages  negotiated  from  Oct,  1873,  to  Oct  1883;  8,148, 

Aggregate  amount,  -  -  .  .       $5,049,700 

Total  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  en  the  day  it  matured,      -       $1,594,500 
Number  of  mortgagee  matured,  1,663, 

Aggregate  amount,  -  -  -  -         $833,600 

All  duly  paid— no  lose  or  arrears. 
Amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  by  these  matured  mortgages  in  C 

Fi¥e  years,  -  -  -  .  $416,800 " 

All  paid  on  presentation  of  Coupons  at  Bank, 

Total  amount  of  interest  and  principal  paid  at  maturity,  -         $2,428. 100 

NumlMf  of  Invostors  In  these  mortsases*  1200*  each  one  ean  testify  that  all 
our  repreeentatlone  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

Tou  may  not  see  this  advertisement  again  ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  send  now  for 
information,  forms  and  testimonials  ana  have  them  when  needed.    Address 

The  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  Co.,    I 

OrHENRT  DICKINSON,  New  Tork  Manager.  243  Broadway.  Q 
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TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 


Teachers  who  are  ambitious   for  better    positions   and 
a    higher  salary   are   invited   to  apply  to 

H.  M.  CABLE,  32  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  ill 

EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

HOW  TO  WBITE  CLEARLY. 

Roles  and  BzercUaB  on  ZSngUflh  Composition.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott. 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School,   i  vol.,  i6ino.    Cloth.    Price  60  ots 

ENGLISH  LESSONS. 

Por  Bnglish  People.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbotf,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Cit^ 
of  London  School,  and  J.  R.  Srkley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Part  L,  Vocabulary.  Part  H.,  Diction.  Part  IIL,  Meter. 
Part  IV.,  Hints  on  Selection  and  Arrangement.  Appendix,  i  vol.  i6mo.  Cloth. 
Price  9130. 

HOW  TO  TELL  THE  PABTS  OF  SPEECH. 

An  Introdnction  to  English  Orammar.  By  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  the  City  of  London  School.  American  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
John  G.  R.  McElroy,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    I  vol.  i6mo.    Cloth.    Price  75  cents. 

HOW  TO  PARSE. 

▲n  Attempt  to  Apply  the  Principles  of  Scholarship  to  English  Orammar. 

With  Appendices  in  Analysis,  Spelling,  and  Punctuation.    By  Edwin  A.  Abbott, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School.     i6mo.    Cloth.     Price,  $100. 

MAETZNER'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

An  English  Grammar.  Methodical,  Analytical,  and  Historical.  With  a  Treatise  on 
the  Orthography,  Prosody,  Inflections,  and  Syntax  of  the  English  Tongue,  and  numer- 
ous Authorities  cited  in  order  of  Historical  Development.  By  Professor  Martznrr 
of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  the  sanction  of  the  author,  by  Clair 
James  Greck,  LL.B.,  Fellow  of  the  Philological  Society.  3  vols.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price  $15.00. 

SABAH  TTTLEB'S  ABT  WOBES. 

I^esigned  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Learners  in  Art,  and  extensively  used  in  Academies  • 
Seminaries,  etc.,  throughout  the  country. 

Old  Masters  and  their  Pictures. 
Modem  Painters  and  their  Paintings. 
Musical  Composers  and  their  Works. 

i6mo.    Cloth.     Library  bindings.     Price  91.50  each. 

PARAGRAPH  HISTORIES. 

A  Paragraph  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Con- 
tioeot  to  the  Present  Time.  With  Brief  Notes  on  Contemporaneous  Events. 
Chronologically  arranged.    By  Edward  Abbott.    Square  i8mo.     Cloth.    50  cts. 

A  Paragraph  History  of   the    American  Revelation.     By  Edward  Abbott. 

i8mo.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cents. 
flf^*  Ws  rocommead  It  m  the  flr^t  history  to  ba  nted  ia  our  pabllo  and  prlrata  icbooB.'*— PAi/a  Prett, 

BOOKS  FOB  SCHOOL  PBIZES. 

OUR  GREAT  BENEFACTORS  Short  Biographies  of  the  Men  and  Women  most 
Eminent  in  Literature,  Science,  Philanthrophy,  Art,  etc.  Edited  by  Samuel  Adams 
Drake.  With  nearly  100  portraits  emblematically  embellished.  Small  quarto. 
Cloth.     Price   $3.50. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  The  complete  Bible  text  from  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,  chapters  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  With  an  introduction  by  E.  E. 
Hale.*  Superbly  illustrated,  each  page  with  a  border,  and  the  entire  text  engraved, 
One  royal  quarto  volume,  printed  on  satin-finish  paper  and  bound  in  cloth,  with  elab- 
orate cover  design.    Price  97.50;  morocco  antique,  $15.00. 

Terms /or  introduction  given  on  application.    Send  for  our  descriptive  educational  catalogue, 

BOBEBTS  BBOTHEBS,  3  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 


A  D  yERTISEMEA'TS. 


CHRYSANTHEHDMS. 


We  oSar  itioai  blodrntni  planta  kt  (1 M  par  doi. 

l-nid,  tHa  Bnaat  Kit ;  ui>«T-whlla  uid  Urwd- 
11  ka  peUlt:  U  ot*.  (Mb 
LILIVn  AVBATCJl,  Tbe  «■»■  st 

■■■i«  — Onr  ImpormllOD,  from  Japu,  of  ttta, 
Mt  bHBtllnl  or  tbs  LllT  1%m\\j,  KnaOPd^T 
Litis  bMltbr  balto,  X  onta  wah  ;  S  tac 
•I  OOi  10  tor  13  00.    H*nt,  poatpald,  by  mkll. 

BEATTTinrL  FAIBT  S0BS8. 

RUNA   POLVANTBA.x  Iba    AIbbt- 


Mmalllu.    Tb«T  ira  wondartnllr  bakotlfnl  iMd 

bloom  cnDiUntij.  ud  an  anMrdr  dliUiKit  tnm 

■Tary  otbarrow,  (Dd  mnit  bsoanisT«T  papalar. 

Rmi  that  win  tbri*«  when  athan  (BlL,  flinrti^ 

(In  thabnnn,  ud  plutod  Id  tba  juiUo;  kMM 

uJlttIa  ura     S  bcantini]  aarbi,— lnI«l|fOII■ 
I.■TTt.B  WDITB  PKT.mr 


4!K«:ll.    HRD,\KR,  MlmsD , 

jho'l^t"""  "'"'■    bulbs' and    PLANTS^       °"   '        "'* 
ud  Bpilni   Hovaitng.      aiBciHihi,  Tall^,  Lllr  af    Ike    TbI 


■omalT  IllDitimUd, 


nmpMaoot- 
I  Plata,  hkBd- 


Innai  FALr.  ClT^LoanE  rsi  IBSS,  vDlah  ■■  Tar 
f  partNalur  li>t*rnt  to  all  loTan  at  ck*lre  ■■*■ 
nclaitag  rt.nip  M  p>]>  poaUca.    Addraai 
PIBRSON,  J-'lorisi  .!«//  Serdiman,  Tarrytown,  Mew  Tork,  Z«-*  Jujc  E. 


TBACBBBS.  WTVDKHTM,  anil  OBNBBAL 


FRENCH     BOOKS 

■bonld  leod  tor  tha  gnianl  atalotaa  a( 

WU.  B.  JEKKDIS,  850  Bixth  Ave„  N.T. 

ffli  owa  taprlnt*  u«  aicallaDt,  chaap.  para,  lotar- 
ctllof ,  and  praltf ;  aod  all  good  tor  Mhooli. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  is  a  weekly  no n-se eta ri.-in,, religious  family  paper, 
published  in  Boston,  at  two  dollars  a  year,  and  is  rated  one  of  the  best  of 
its  class. 

No  paper  in  the  country  can  excel  the  Golden  Rule  in  attractiveness 
and  intrinsic  value.     It  is  the  favorite  family  paper  wherever  introduced. 
It  has  something  for  every  member  of  the  family,  and  is  always  pure^ 
bright,  helpful,  entertaining,  oxiA pre-eminently  readable. 
Sample  copies  free.  Address 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE,  Boston,  Mass. 


TALKS  WITH  MY  BOYS.  By  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  PilD, 
FnrTwaotr  TaanBaolor  Ptinelpalol  Enilt'b  and  Clinical  Ser--'  " "* 


Tlal 


LOUIS    AGASSIZ. 

His  Life  and   Corresj^ondence. 

EUiited  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Gary  Agassiz.     Witii  portraits,  Illustrations, 
and  Index.     In  two  volumes.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00  ;  hf.  calf,  $8.00. 

Mrs.  Agassiz  was  the  person  of  all  others !  and  in   different  attitudes,  so  that  the  man 


best  qualified  for  this  work.  Her  entire  fa- 
miliarity with  the  scientific  pursuits  of  her 
husband, — her  participation  in  his  long  jour- 
neys, her  excellent  style  as  a  writer,  and  her 
calm  and  well-controlled  enthusiasm  have 
enabled  her  to  produce  a  volume  which  must 
give  satisfaction  to  every  one.  She  has 
avoided  two  obvious  dangers, — that  of  de- 
scribing too  minutely  the  incidents  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  that  of  leading  the  uninformed 
into  the  depths  of  zoological  learning.  She 
has  drawn  a  portrait  of  the  great  naturalist, 
— let  us  rather  say  she  has  drawn  a  series 
of  portraits,  taken  at  different  periods  of  life 


himself  is  before  u:*,  as  the  devoted  student 
of  nature,  the  brilliant  lecturer,  the  corres- 
pondent of  eminent  men  in  every  land,  the 
good  citizen,  the  bright  companion,  the 
hearty  friend,  the  wonderful  teacher. — 
Science  (New  York). 

The  story  is  one  of  those  shining  extim- 
ples  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking  which 
are  like  wells  of  pure  water  in  a  dry  land. 
....  The  enthusias  n  uhich  Agas.siz  always 
kindled  in  others  is  felt  throughout  the  work 
as  his  sHving  force  within.  Such  memories 
are  among  the  precious  possessions  of  man- 
kind.—  7 he  Xation  (New  York). 


BOOKS  BY  PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 

METHODS  OF   STUDY  IN  NATURAL  II f STORY. 
By  Louis  Agassiz.     With  Illustrations.     i6mo,  $1.50. 

Skillfully  planned,  and  tersely  written  :  and  while  embodying  many  general  hints  as  to 
the  method  by  which  scientific  truth  has  been  reached,  it  sketches  the  history  of  science 
in  past  times.  ...  A  more  delightful  scientific  work  we  have  never  chanced  to  encounter : 
and  we  therefore  cordially  commend  it  to  all  classes. — Xtrw  York  Albion. 

GEOLOGICAL   SKETCHES. 
By  Louis  Agassiz.     First  Series.     With  Illustration <.     iGino^  $1.50. 

Admired  for  the  simplicity  and  l)eauty  of  its  style,  the  vividness  of  its  descriptions  of 
N'ature  and  the  grandeur  of  its  views  of  the  world's  progress.  Professor  Agassiz  reviews 
the  prominent  events  of  the  successive  eras  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  charm  and  in- 
struct the  most  unscientifie  reader. — American  Jottrnal  of  Science. 

GEOLOGICAL   SKETCHES. 
By  Louis  Agassiz.     Second  Series.     i6mo,  $1.50. 

These  papers,  rich  with  accumulated  stores  of  scientific  lore,  and  seeming,  in  their  sim- 
ple but  animated  and  engaging  style,  to  be  genuine  outgrowths  of  their  author's  tempera- 
ment, as  well  as  of  his  wisdom,  need  no  recommendation. — Boston  Advertiser. 

A  JOURNEY  IN  BRAZIL. 

By  Professor  and  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz.    With  eight  full-page  Illustrations 

and  many  smaller  ones,  from  photographs  and  sketches.     8vo,  $5.00. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  wealth  in  the  volume. — Boston  Trans- 
script.  

•  *  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent  by  mail^  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
J>v  the  Fublishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


Simplicity  and  Equity. 


One  of  the  neatest,  simpieSv,  and  most  attractive 
policy  contracts  now  issued  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany is  the  new  Accident  Policy  of  the  Travelers* 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford.  Those  who  have 
any  arquuintance  at  all  with  insurance  business, 
or  the  men  engaged  in  it,  know  that  the  complexity 
and  volume  of  conditions  on  policies  is  not  due  to 
the  wislu's  of  those  who  issue  them  ;  that  a  com- 
pany would  far  rather  issue  a  policy  with  no  con- 
ditions at  all,  and  that  the  multiplied  provisions 
and  restrictions  on  their  policies  have  been  gradu- 
ally forced  on  them  by  the  dishonesty  of  policy- 
holders and  tlie  monstrouslv  stniined  decisions  of 

m 

the  courts.  Tin-:  Tkavklicrs  has  been  an  un- 
usually severe  sufferer  from  this  cause,  but  they 
have  at  last  determined  to  make  a  brave  trial,  and 
deserve  equity  if  they  cannot  receive  it.  Their 
new  policy  is  a  moilel  of  brevity  and  compactness, 
the  conditions  beinsr  cut  down  to  not  much  more 
than  a  tiiird  of  their  former  volume,  and  stated  in 
admirably  clear  and  lucid  lani^uat^e.  The  most 
unlettered  man  could  not  hesitate  for  an  instant 
over  the  meaning  of  its  concise,  emj)hatic,  and 
even  curt  sentences,  and  it  would  seem  that  even 
a  court  could  hardly  find  ambiguity  in  them.  Tijey 
are  also  very  broad  and  fair ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
company  refuses  to  pay  for  injuries  received 
through  violation  of  law,  or  in  blood-feuds  or 
drunken  fights,  should  only  make  honest  men  feel 
all  the  more  certain  of  receiving  their  just  claims. 
— Boston  Courier, 


Vol. 


Vtrri^-Ti 
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SUGTATIOI^ 


A  Monthly  Magazins 


'a4.  ■ 


THE    SCIENCE,    ART.    PHILOSOPHY. 
LITERATURE    OF    EDUCATION. 


mtUAM  A.  MOWRY, 
Bona*. 


CONTENTS. 

Dante]  WebAiei  lU  a  SclKKilmiuler.    EiisaMh  Parier  GsuUi. 

Ov«nn»k  In  SdwoL     >*«  D.  PhUhruk,  IL.  D. 

EdncAttan  in  Rome.    /.  H.  KItmm,  Pk.  D.        .        .        . 

The  Relations  of  niograplii' wilh  History,    ffm  Manhail  P.  WitJet. 

My  Children.    Marian  Manville. 

GcocfBl  Oram.     OfH.  L.  y.  yrrmingi. 

The  VrabWm  nf  Womaob  Education.     Niaiio  D'A^ont»,  trantlitioi ij 

The  KTuik's  Boslbh  a  Home  and  a 

EtIiioTUl.     . 
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WILIIAU   A>  HOWItT,  I 


t  School,      r  n.  At.n 


EDUCATION: 

A    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE, 

Devoted  to   the  Science,  Art,  Philosophy,   and  Literature  of  Education. 
Biltei  Md  PabllKhed  by  WliUAM  A.   MOWBT,  No.  Z  Someriet  St..  BostoB. 


Heretofore  this  Magazine  has  been  published  bi-monthly,  or  six  numbers  a  year,  at  the 
rate  of  $4.00  per  annum.  Hereafter  it  will  be  published  monthly,  ten  months  in  the  year, 
from  September  to  June,  inclusive.  Terms :  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance.  Postage  paid  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States  or  British  Provinces.  Advertisements  takert  at  moderate 
rates.    Back  numbers  can  be  furnished  at  50  cents  each,  or  I3.00  a  year. 

A  few  sets  only  of  bound  volumes  yet  remain  on  hand,  which  will  be  furnished  at  ^4.00 
a  volume. 

Subscriptions  received  at  any  time,  but  subscribers  are  recommended  to  begin  with  the 
new  year,  or  with  the  volume  in  September.  Subscribers  should  remit  by  P.  O.  orders  or 
by  registered  letters. 

Postal  cards  and  letters  should  always  state  the  P.  O.  address,  town,  county,  and  state 
ol  the  subscriber  to  whom  Education  is  addressed. 

Education  is  sent  to  subscribers  until  it  is  ordered  stopped  and  all  arrearages 
ARE  PAID.    Address  all  communications  to 
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By  John  W.  Tufts  and  H.  E.  Holt. 

Complete  System  of  Graded  iDstrnctioD  in  Mnsic  for  Schools, 

COMPRISING 

Four  Readers,  Two  Series  of  Charts,  and  Teachers    Manual. 

The  Normal  Music  Course  embodies  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  most  pro. 
inssive  and  successful  musical  instructors  of  the  country. 

The  Readers  and  Charts  are  composed  of  bright,  fresh  and  attractive  studies,  songs 
and  exercises  of  the  highest  musical  value. 


[From  Frank  H.  Damrosch,  late  Supt.  of  Music  in  the  Public  SchooU  of  Denz'er.l 

"  I  have  examined  carefully  all  the  most  prominent  musical  systems  in  use  in  this  coun 
try,  and  have  found  the  Normal  Music  Course  the  best  in  every  reepeot." 
New  York,  Sept,  26,  1885. 


Specimen  pages  from  the  Readers,  Charts,  and  Teachers^  Manual  of  the  Normal 
Music  Course  will  be  mailed /r^^  to  any  teacher  on  application. 

Bend  for  Speolal  Introdaotory  and  Ezohange  Prlce-Xdat. 
JEMfGMK  O.  SIMjVEK^  Gen.  Agent,  30  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


THE  LAST  PORTRAIT  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

The  last  portrait  o(  tbit  great  statcBman  was  an  excellent  daguerreotype  likeness, 
taken  by  a  local  artist  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  N.  M.,  in  Julr,  1S51,  onlf  about  tbr«e 
months  before  Mr.  Webster's  death.  This  pictnre  was  presented  bj  Mr.  Webster  to  bis 
friend,  Hon.  Stephen  M.  AUeD,of  the  Webster  Historical  Society.  It  is  now  in  his  pos- 
session, at  the  roomi  of  that  Society  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  Honse,  Boston.  It  is 
reproduced  by  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Ur.  Allen. 
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DANIEL    WEBSTER  AS  A    SCHOOLMASTER, 

BY   ELIZABETH    PORTER   GOULD. 

In  the  year  1802,  Daniel  Webster  wrote  to  a  friend,'**  I  cannot 
now  address  you  as  a  brother  student  in  law.  I  am  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  schoolmaster."  And  the  youth  of  twenty  years  signs 
himself,  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  *'The  Schoolmaster.*' 

This  was  written  about  six  weeks  after  he  had  become  principal  of 
the  academy  in  the  little  town  by  the  Saco  river,  near  the  foot  of  the 
White  Mountains,  called  Fryeburg,  which  at  that  time  was  a  **  Prov- 
ince "  of  Massachusetts. 

He  had  graduated  from  college  the  August  before,  immediately 
after  which  he  had  entered  the  office  of  a  next-door  neighbor  of  his 
father*s,  in  Salisbury,  to  study  law.    But  he  could  not  conscientiously 
pursue  his  studies  while  his  brother,  Ezekiel,  whom  he  had  been  in- 
strumental in  getting  into  college,  was  in  need  of  funds  to  remain 
there     So  after  only  four  months  of   study  he  decided   to   **earn 
money"  by  accepting  an  offer  made  him  to  teach,  for  some  months, 
the  Fryeburg  Academy,  at  a  salary  of  $350  a  year.     Acting   upon 
tl^is,.he  soon  after,  in  January,  left  on  horseback  for  his  new  field  of 
^^bor.    He  took  with  him  his  wardrobe  (could  not  that  have  included 
^^  clothes  and  mittens  worn  in  his  college-life,  which  his  mother 
spun,  wove,  dyed,  and  made  with  her  own  hands  .^)  and  such  books 
^s  he  could  carry  in  his  saddle-bags.     He  had  not  then  attained  to 
^he  full  development  of  manhood.     He  was  of  slender  frame,  weigh- 

• 

^"g  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.    His  cheek-bones  were 
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prominent  in  the  thin  face,  which  was  especially  noticeable  for  its  full, 
large,  searching  eyes,  the  eyes  which  later  caused  him  to  be  known  in 
the  town  as  **  All-eyes." 

Fryeburg  was,  at  this  time,  a  new,  growing  village,  which,  Daniel 
wrote  after  his  arrival  there,  was  already  **  much  crowded  with  mer- 
chants, doctors,  and  lawyers."  ''Nothing  here  is  unpleasant,"  he 
adds.  **  There  is  a  pretty  little  society.  The  people  treat  me  with 
kindness,  and  I  have  the  fortune  to  find  myself  in  a  very  good 
family."  This  was  in  the  home  of  James  Osgood,  Esq.,  who  was 
Register  of  Deeds  of  the  then  new  county  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Osgood  showed  a  practical  interest  in  the  young  man  by  offer- 
ing to  give  him  a  shilling  and  six  pence, — he  himself  received  two 
shillings  and  three  pence, — for  every  deed  he  would  copy  in  a  "  large, 
fair  hand,  and  with  the  requisite  care  to  avoid  errors." 

Daniel  gladly  accepted  the  offer  ;  for  since  he  could  copy  two  deeds 
in  a  winter  evening,  and  so  earn  his  board  in  four  evenings,  he  would 
have  about  all  of  his  salary  to  give  to  his  brother.  The  very  thought 
was  inspiring,  and  led  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  this  duty,  as  seen  in 
a  portion  of  two  volumes  of*  deeds  of  his  copying  still  extanl.  But 
this  outside  work  did  not  lessen  in  the  least  his  success  as  a  teacher. 
In  the  school-room,  as  well  as  in  the  town,  he  won  the  good-will  of  all. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Fryeburg  before  there  were  a  "good 
number  of  men  of  information  and  conversable  manners"  whom  he 
visited  without  ceremony.  The  academy  in  which  he  taught  was  a 
small,  one-story  building,  which,  a  few  years  after  his  connection  with 
•it,  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  built  on  another  site.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  read  that  the  ground  on  which  the  old  one  stood  was 
purchased  by  an  early  friend,  and  "  consecrated  to  the  statesman's 
memory."  Indeed,  "  no  ploughshare  has  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
inclosure." 

But  while  Fryeburg  is  thus  holding  so  pleasantly  the  memory  of 
her  schoolmaster,  who  does  not  love  to  picture  the  youth  himself  in 
the  little  old  building,  standing  up  before  his  boys  and  girls,  telling 
some  experience  of  his  own  boyish  school-days  and  struggles }  It  is 
possible  he  showed  them  the  very  jack-knife  that  his  old  teacher 
in  the  district-school.  Master  Tappan,  gave  him  for  committing  to 
memory  the  largest  number  of  Bible  verses  learned  between  a  Satur- 
day and  a  Monday. 

"  Many  of  the  boys  did  well,"  says  the  old  master  in  referring  to  it, 
"but  when  it  came  Daniel's  turn  to  recite,  I  found  that  he  had  com- 
mitted so  much  that  after  hearing  him  repeat  some  sixty  or  seventy 
verses,  I   was  obliged  to  give  up ;    he  telling  me  that  there  were 
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several  chapters  yet  that  he  had  learned."  Who  can  doubt  but  that, 
the  boy  now  grown,  standing  before  his  scholars,  he  repeated  these 
very  verses.  And  also  many  a  Watts*  psalm  or  hymn,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  could  repeat  from  memory  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old. 

How  easy  for  us  to  imagine  him  reciting  to  them  portions  of  Pope's 
"Essay  on  Man,"  after  telling  how  he  had  learned  it,  when  a  boy, 
from  beginning  to  end,  very  soon  after  his  father  had  brought  it 
home  to  him  in  pamphlet  form. 

Of  course  he  told  them  of  the  little  hankerchief  (perhaps  he  showed 
it  to  them  :  who  knows  T)  which,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  printed  on  its  two  sides,  he  himself  had  bought  in  a  little  shop 
in  his  town  when  only  eight  years  old. 

How  those  large  eyes  must  have  glowed  as  he  told  his  pupils  that 
from  that  handkerchief  he  first  learned  that  there  was  a  Constitution, 
or  that  there  were  thirteen  states. 

What  a  picture  he  must  have  drawn  of  this  early  awakening  of  his 
mind,  which  led  him  to  listen  for  the  first  time  to  a  conversation  be- 
tween his  father  and  a  neighbor  upon  current  political  events. 

How  could  the  future  statesman  help  repeating  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  which  he  had  then  learned  and  remembered  more  or 
^ess  of,  ever  since  ?  And  again,  who  cannot  hear,  through  all  these 
years,  the  tones  of  that  rich  voice  as,  in  reverence  and  simplicity,  he 
opened  and  closed  his  school  with  extemporaneous  prayer !  One  of 
his  pupils  said,  years  afterward,  that  he  could  never  forget  the  "  so- 
'eninity  of  manner  with  which  that  duty  was  always  performed." 

Perhaps  there  is  only  one  other  occasion  in  his  life  to  be  compared 

^^  it, — when  he  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  his  death-bed.     We  all  re- 

"^^mber  it, — how,  having  repeated  the  first  sentence,  a  feeling  of 

^^intness  coming  over  him,  he  paused  and  exclaimed  earnestly,  '*  Hold 

^^  up  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  pray  with  a  fainting  voice  ; "  how  he  was  im- 

"^^diately  raised,  and  then  repeated  with  wonderful  distinctness  the 

^^^ole  prayer,  ending  with  these  words  :  *'  And  now  unto  God  the 

^^ther,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  praise  forever  and  forever.    Peace 

^^  earth,  and  good  will  to  men, — that  is,  the  happiness,  the  essence, 

^^ood  will  toward  nieny 

A.h,  yes,  we  cannot  forget  how  thus  the  religious  character  of  his 
™^nd  asserted  itself. 

After  he  had  been  teaching  four  months,  there  was  an  exhibition 

^^    school,  which  gave  satisfaction   to  the  trustees.     They  were  so 

P^^ased  with  the  "Preceptor"  that  they  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  and 

^^ighted  it  with    a  **  small  extraordinary  gratuity,"  as  he  himself 

calls  it. 


\ 
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He  had  intended  to  devote  the  short  vacation  that  followed  to  the 
reading  of  Sallust ;  but  upon  receiving,  the  very  day  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  news  of  his  brother  "  Zeke's "  sickness  at  college,  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  him.  This  decision  made,  he  mounted  his  horse,  took 
his  first  quarter's  salary, — the  first  earnings  of  his  life,  he  says, — and 
went  over  to  Hanover  to  give  it  to  his  brother.  He  afterward  says 
of  this  act :  **  Having  enjoyed  this  sincere  and  high  pleasure,  I  hied 
me  back  again  to  my  school  and  my  copying  of  deeds." 

Besides  copying  his  deeds  out  of  school  hours,  Daniel  Webster 
wrote  poetry,  writing  to  a  friend  with  reference  to  it :  "I  do  it  by 
myself,  not  from  any  wish  to  show  my  productions  to  the  world,  but 
for  amusement,  and  to  keep  alive  some  taste  for  the  belles-lettres.'* 
One  letter  to  an  intimate  friend  he  begins  by  writing  twenty-five 
lines  on  Memory.  The  following  are  the  lines,  which  may  serve  as  a 
sample  of  the  some  twenty  **  rhymes,**  which  he  said,  he  wrote  while 
in  the  **  Province.": 

*'  Once  more  to  prattle  on  her  darling  theme, 
Once  more  to  make  the  soft,  mellifluous  stream, 
That  brings  us  all  our  blessings  as  it  flows, 
Those  currents  Friendship's  golden  ore  disclose, 
The  muse  essays  her  little  skill ; 
And  tho*  her  lightsome  lay, 
No  master's  hand  display, 
Tho'  loose  her  lyre  and  wild  her  song, 
Though  Seraph  fire  tip  not  her  tongue, 
The  friend— Oh  !  such  a  friend — will  hear  her  still. 
O  memory !  thou  Protean  friend  or  foe, 
Parent  of  half  our  joy  and  half  our  woe  ! 
Thou  dost  the  rapture  which  I  feel  impart, 
And  thou  the  griefs  that  press  around  my  heart ; 
Thine  is  a  motley  train  ; 
Despondence  there  is  seen. 
And  Sorrow,  pale-faced  queen, 
And  Gladness  there,  with  merry  face, 
That  n'er  did  wear  a  sad  grimace, 
And  buxom  Pleasure  sporting  o'er  the  plain. 

Next  moment,  lo !  appears 

Some  plenteous  cause  of  tears ; 

Some  pleasure  fled,  for  pleasure  flies, 

Or  Symonds,  sped  beyond  the  skies. 

And  memory  cancels  all  the  good  she  grants." 

When  he  suddenly  stops  and  says,  "  But  if  I  poetize  further  upon 
Memory,  I  shall  not  have  room  to  tell  you  half  what  I  wish.  So,  sweet 
Miss  Muse,  we  will  dismiss  you."  But  this  writing  of  rhymes  did 
not  distract  his*  mind  from  more  weighty  matters.     He  tells  us  that 
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vjViWe  he  was  in  Fryeburg  he  read,  among  other  important  works, 
h^'^m%'  Defense  of  the  American  Constitution,  Mosheim*  s  Ecclesiastical 
History^  two  or  three  volumes  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  Mr. 
Araes'  celebrated  speech  on  the  British  treaty,  which  he  committed 
to  memory.  He  made  good  use  of  the  circulating  library  which  the 
town  afforded.  He  and  his  room-mate  read  aloud,  alternately,  the 
Spectator  and  Tatler,  and  had  many  discussions  upon  English  litera- 
ture. 

"At  this  time  of  his  life,"  his  room-mate  writes,  "Mr.  Webster  did 
not  entertain  any  adequate  expectations  of  his  future  eminence,  or  if 
he  had  them,  he  concealed  them.*' 

But  the  secretary  of  the  trustees  of  the  academy  prophesied  that  if 
"Mr.  Webster  should  live  and  have  health,  and  pursue  a  straightfor- 
ward course  of  industry  and  virtue,  he  would  become  one  of  the 
greatest  men  his  country  has  produced'*; — a  prophecy  which  has 
been  richly  fulfilled. 

His  pupils,  in  their  reminiscences  of  him,  all  speak  of  his  modest 
and  dignified  manner.  Dr.  Samuel  Osgood, — a  son  of  the  man  with 
whom  Daniel  Webster  boarded, — remembers  him  as  "  usually  serious, 
hut  often  facetious  and  pleasant."  '*  He  was  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion," he  adds,  "  and  eminently  social  with  all  who  shared  his  friend- 
ship. He  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  habits 
were  strickly  abstemious,  and  he  neither  took  wine  nor  strong  drink. 
He  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  upon  public  worship.  I  never 
heard  him  use  a  profane  word,  and  never  saw  him  lose  his  temper." 
He  often  went  to  the  fields  for  meditation  and  study. 

He  enjoyed  fishing  and  gunning,  although  one  of  his  pupils  tells 
us  that  often,  when  off  on  an  excursion,  he  would  take  a  volume  of 
poetry  from  his  pocket  to  read. 

He  rather  enjoyed  tLe  "  Maine  misses."  Speaking  about  them  to 
^  Wend,  he  writes  :  **  In  point  of  beauty  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
decide.  I  cannot  calculate  the  precise  value  of  a  dimple  nor  estimate 
the  charm  of  an  eye-brow  ;  yet  I  see  nothing  repulsive  in  the  appear- 
ance of  these  Maine  misses.  Being  a  pedagogue,  and  having  many 
°f  the  ladies  in  school,  I  cannot  set  out  in  a  bold  progress  of  gal- 
•antry,  though  I  now  and  then  make  one  of  them  my  best  bows  and 
say  a  few  things  />iano,  as  the  musicians  have  it." 

The  children  all  loved  him  as  he  went  from  home  to  home  ;  indeed, 
this  power  of  drawing  children  to  him  was  ever  a  great  one  through 
^' his  after  years.  We  cannot  forget,  in  this  connection,  his  little 
i^andchild,  who,  on  failing  to  see  him  as  he  stopped  at  the  door  for 
^  nioment,  answered  the  offer  of  a  glittering  list  of  Christmas  presents 
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as  a  pacifier  by  saying,  in  the  midst  of  sobs,  **  All  I  want  is  grand 
papa  in  my  stocking  !  '* 

This  power  that  Webster  had  upon  the  young  may  have  been  one 
reason  why  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  while 
teaching  in  Fryeburg,  —  the  oration  which  brought  out  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  academy  trustees  to  "  Preceptor  Webster,"  and  also 
"five  dollars  as  small  acknowledgment  of  their  sense  of  his  services 
this  day  performed."  In  it  he  dwelt  much  upon  the  Constitution 
and  the  necessity  of  being  true  to  it.  Years  afterward,  when  the 
statesman  was  dead,  a  pupil  who  had  heard  it  repeated  a  sentence  as 
he  had  remembered  it :  "  If  the  Constitution  be  picked  to  pieces, 
piecemeal,  it  is  gone,  as  surely  and  as  fatally  gone  as  though  it  had 
been  struck  down  by  a  resistless  blow."  This,  as  well  as  the  oration 
which  he  had  given  two  years  previous  before  the  college  faculty  and 
citizens  of  Hanover,  has  been  published  these  later  years.  When 
the  time  of  his  engagement  as  principal  of  the  academy  was  up,  he 
was  earnestly  pressed  to  remain  on  an  increased  salary.  He  evert 
gave  the  subject  a  thought  which,  he  expressed  to  a  friend  in  an  in- 
teresting letter :  **  What  shall  I  do  }  Shall  I  say,  Yes,  gentlemen, 
and  sit  down  here  and  spend  my  days  in  a  kind  of  comfortable  pri- 
vacy, or  shall  I  relinquish  thfese  prospects  and  enter  into  a  profession 
where  my  feelings  will  be  constantly  harassed  by  objects,  either  of 
dishonesty  or  misfortune  ;  where  my  living  must  be  squeezed  from 
penury  (for  rich  folks  seldom  go  to  law),  and  my  moral  principle  con- 
tinually be  at  hazard  }  I  agree  with  you  that  the  law  is  well  cal- 
culated to  draw  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  but  what  are  its  effects 
on  the  heart }  Are  they  equally  propitious  }  Does  it  inspire  benev- 
olence  and  awake  tenderness  ;  or  does  it,  by  a  frequent  repetition 
of  wretched  objects,  blunt  sensibility  and  stifle  the  still  small  voice 
of  mercy  ?  The  talent  with  which  heaven  has  intrusted  me  is  small, 
very  small  ;  yet  I  feel  responsible  for  the  use  of  it,  and  am  not  willing 
to  pervert  it  to  purposes  reproachful  or  unjust ;  nor  to'hide  it  like  a 
slothful  servant,  in  a  napkin." 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  what  draws  him  to  the  law.  First,  it  is  his 
father's  wish.  "  He  does  not  dictate,  it  is  true  ;  but  how  much  short 
of  dictation  is  the  mere  wish  of  a  parent  whose  labors  of  life  are 
wasted  on  favors  to  his  children  } "  Secondly,  it  is  the  wish  of  his 
friends.  **They  are  urgent  and  pressing;"  Mr.  Thompson,  with 
whom  he  had  studied  those  four  months,  even  offering  his  tuition 
gratis,  and  to  relinquish  his  stand  to  him. 

He  closes  by  saying,  "  If  I  prosecute  the  profession,  I  pray  God  to 
fortify  me  against  its  temptations.     To  the  winds  I  dismiss  those- 
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V\g\vt  hopes  of  eminence  which  ambition  inspired  and  vanity  fostered. 
To  be  honest,  to  be  capable,  to  be  faithful  to  my  client  and  my  con  • 
science,  I  earnestly  hope  will  be  my  first  endeavor.  But  let  us  not 
rely  too  much  on  ourselves ;  let  us  look  to  some  less  fallible  guide 
to  direct  us  among  the  temptations  that  surround  us.** 

Noble  words  to  be  read  by  every  young  man  in  the  land.  He 
finally  decided  to  continue  the  study  of  law  with  Mr.  Thomson.  So 
after  this  pleasant  and  profitable  time  spent  in  being  a  schoolmaster, 
he  left,  in  September,  the  little  village  of  Fryeburg  midst  the  deep 
regret  of  all  pupils  and  inhabitants,  and  returned  to  Salisbury. 

While  he  was  with  Mr.  Thomson, — about  a  year  and  a  half, — he 
often  despaired  of  ever  making  himself  a  lawyer,  and  thought  se- 
riously of  going  back  to  school  teaching.     But  he  persevered,  even 
though  he  was  "put  to  study  in  the  old  way,  that  is,  the  hardest 
books  first ;  *'  and  at  last,  in  July,  1804,  he  found  himself  in  the  office 
of  Christopher  Gore  in  Boston,  laying  further  foundation  for  his  great 
after-career.     He  never  taught  school  again.     But  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
sume that  he  ever  had  a  greater  sympathy  for  all  school-teachers  for 
what  he  had  experienced.    Indeed,  perhaps  he  could  not  have  written 
that  touching  letter  to  his  old  teacher,  Master  Tappan,  which  he  did 
only  three  months  before  his  death,  if  he  had  not  known  the  joy  of  a 
teacher's  heart  in  being  loved  and  appreciated.     He  had  learned, 
through  the  public  press,  that  his  "  old  schoolmaster,**  as  he  calls 
him,  still  enjoyed  life,  with  his  "  mental  faculties  bright  and  vivid ; " 
^das  he  had  just  returned  from  the  scenes  of  his  boyhod  days, 
where,  he  says  in  the  letter,  the  "  river  and  the  hills  are  as  beautiful 
^s  ever ; "  but  where   the  '*  graves  of  my  father  and    mother   and 
hrothers  and  sisters  and  early  friends  give  it  to  me  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  city  of  the  dead,**  the  letter  is  tinged  with  sadness. 
*et  hope  arises,  and  he  continues :  "  But  let  us  not  repine.     You 
have  lived  long,  and  my  life  is  already  not  short,  and  we  have  both 
^'^uch  to  be  thankful  for.     Two  or  three  persons  are  still  living,  who, 
"ke  myself,  were  brought  up  sub  tua  ferula.     They  remember  Mas- 
^^r  Tappan.**     Then  he  closes  in  a  strain  all  the  more  tender,  we  are 
*^re,  for  his  own  experience  in  teaching :  "  And  now,  my  good  old 
'faster,  receive  a  renewed  tribute  of  affectionate  regard  from  your 
^teful  pupil,  with  his  wishes  and  prayers  for  your  happiness  in  all 
^at  remains  to  you  of  this  life,  and  more  especially  for  your  rich 
f^rticipation,  hereafter,  in  the  more  durable  riches  of  righteousness.** 
And  so,  through  this  little  Fryeburg  experience,  Daniel  Webster, 
^hom  America  loves  to  honor  as  her  great  expounder  of  the  Constitu- 
^<Jn,  has  linked  himself  to  the  great  universal  brotherhood  of  teachers. 
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OVERWORK  IN  SCHOOL. 


BY  JOHN    D.    PHILBRICK,    LL.  D. 


Something  more  than  forty  years  ago,  Horace  Mann,  in  his  famous 
Seventh  Annual  Report,  uses  this  language :    "  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  the  most  active  and  lively  schools  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  United  States  must  be  regarded  almost  as  dormitories,  if  com- 
pared with  the  fervid  life  of  the  Scotch  schools ;  and  by  the  side  of 
theirs,  our  pupils  would  seem  to  be  hybernating  animals  just  emerging 
from  their  torpid  state,  and  as  yet  but  half  conscious  of  the  possession 
of  life  and  faculties.'*     We  may  not  admit  that  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion in  this  comparison  ;  still  we  may  safely  assume  that,  up  to  this 
period,  there  had  been  little  cause  for  complaint  on  account  of  over- 
work in  schools.     These  were  not  the  days  of  indefinite  programmes, 
nor  of  monthly  test  examinations  in  writing,  nor  of  written  examina- 
tions tor  the  promotion  from  class  to  class  on  questions  prepared  by 
authorities  outside  of  the  school,  nor  of  annual  examinations  of  the 
first  classes  similarly  conducted,  virtually  putting  schools  into  compe- 
tition as  to  rank.     But  the  coming  of  the  evil  was  not  long  delayed. 

In  1845,  the  first  classes  of  the  Boston  grammar  schools  were  sub- 
jected to  a  comparative  written  examination.  This  was  a  surprise; 
no  notice  having  been  given  to  the  teachers  that  their  schools  would 
be  subjected  to  such  a  test.  All  previous  examinations  had  been 
oral,  and,  consequently,  the  scholars  had  never  once  tried  a  hand  at 
a  written  examination.  The  result  in  all  the  branches  was  tabulated 
and  published,  showing  the  comparative  rank  of  each  school  without 
regard  to  the  peculiar  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  respective 
schools.  Never  was  there  such  a  complete  revolution  in  any  system 
of  schools  as  that  produced  by  this  examination.  The  immediate 
effect,  however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  or  graduating  classes, 
where  the  comparative  test  was  applied.  If  the  rooms  containing 
these  classes  had  been  previously  almost  dormitories,  they  were  now 
scenes  of  the  most  intense  life  and  activity.  Master  and  pupil 
strained  every  nerve  in  preparing  for  the  expected  written  examma- 
tion, — the  results  of  which  were  to  be  published  to  the  world.  The 
highest  kind  of  high  pressure  was  inaugurated  in  a  day.  Soon  com- 
plaints of  overtasking  were  heard  on  every  side. 

This  state  of   things  could    not  last.      The   schoolmasters,  who 
could   afford  to  do  so,  protested.       Public  sentiment  was  aroused. 
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Then  the  whole  school  board  could  be  changed  by  a  single  election, 
In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  this  comparative  examination 
was  discontinued  ;  but  its  evils  remain,  though  in  a  less  aggravated 
form.  The  masters  had  ever  before  their  eyes  the  fear  of  a  revival 
of  the  comparative  test,  and  so  did  their  best  to  be  prepared  for  it. 
Nor  without  reason,  for,  during  my  long  superintendency,  not  a  year 
passed,  I  believe,  in  which  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  antagonize 
well-meaning  but  unwise  efforts  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Board 
to  renew  this  plan  of  determining  the  character  and  standing  of  the 
respective  schools.  Such  was,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  the  origin 
of  overwork,  or  high  pressure,  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country. 
It  was  not  the  invention  of  schoolmasters,  nor  was  it  the  contrivance 
of  superintendents,  for  there  were  none,  or  next  to  none.  It  was  the 
result  of  an  honest  attempt  of  an  examining  committee  of  a  very  high 
order  of  talent  and  character ;  for  the  school  board,  as  a  whole,  took 
no  action  in  the  matter,  to  introduce  what  they  believed  to  be  a  very 
great  reform. 

That  vast  aggregation  of  educational  interests,  which  we  commonly 
call  our  city  school  systems,  is  mostly  the  growth  of  the  last  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years,  and,  during  all  this  period,  there  has  been  no  par- 
ticular in  which  they  have  been   more  generally  or  more  severely 
criticised  than  in  their  failure  to  provide  the  requisite  conditions  for 
the  physical  well-being  of  their  pupils,  and  especially  their  failure  to 
prevent  overwork  on  the  part  of  their  pupils.    In  many  other  respects 
the  sanitary  condition  of  these  city  schools  has  been  constantly  im- 
proving.    Witness  the  shortened  sessions,  the  lengthened  vacations, 
the  widened  play-grounds,  the  spacious  school-rooms,  the  excellent 
furniture,  and  the  improvements  in  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation, 
not  forgetting  the  general  introduction  of  vocal  music  and  calisthenic 
exercises.     But  as  to  overwork  and  high  pressure,  we  are  probably 
about  where  we  were  thirty  years  ago,  the  gains  being  counterbal- 
anced by  equal  losses.     But  this  evil,  as  well  as  other  defects  in  our 
schools,  is  apt  to  be  grossly  exaggerated,  not  only  by  anonymous 
newspaper  contributors,   but  by  even  the  most  influential  speakers 
and  writers.    At  a  recent  public  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club, 
in  Boston,  a  well-known  Boston  author,  who  claims  to  be  a  truthful  man, 
— though  he,  sometimes,  "tells  stories,** — gravely  told  his  teaching 
auditors  from  Boston  and  the  neighboring  cities  that  they  kept  their 
pupils  at  work  nine  hours  a  day.     In  a  somewhat  contradictory  sense 
Wendell  Phillips,  in  drawing  upon  his  imagination  for  facts  to  prove 
the  inefficiency  and  worthlessness  of   the  instruction  given  in   the 
schools,  said,  "  You  keep  your  pupils  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
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then  fling  them  out  into  the  world,  not  only  not  knowing  how  to  do 
a  thing  for  which  one  is  willing  to  pay  a  dollar,  but  not  able  even  to 
read  or  write  decently."  Such  wild  statements  go  for  nothing  at 
home ;  but  in  San  Francisco,  and  perhaps  in  Chicago,  they  are 
quoted  by  the  newspapers  as  reliable  evidence.  But  there  was  one 
speaker  present  at  the  meeting  referred  to, — a  very  able  and  much- 
experienced  Boston  schoolmaster, — whose  remarks  on  the  subject  were 
worthy  of  attention.  He  said,  substantially,  speaking  of  the  Boston 
system,  that  the  high  pressure  had  been  carried  into  the  primary 
schools,  where  it  was  formerly  unknown,  largely  by  means  of  an 
*'  outside  examination," — and  a  written  examination  at  that, — for  the 
promotion  of  the  primary  pupils  to  the  grammar  schools  ;  that  in  the 
lower  divisions  of  the  grammar  schools  the  pressure  was  compara- 
tively moderate  ;  but  that  in  the  graduating  classes,  where  the  crucial 
test  is  applied,  the  strain  was  excessive.  In  the  High  School  for 
Girls,  however,  the  climax  was  reached.  Here  he  had  a  telling  ex- 
perience to  relate.  In  trying  to  carry  his  two  daughters  through  the 
High  School  he  was  obliged  to  keep  one  out  two  years,  and  the  other 
three. 

The  following  is  a  fresh  picture  of  the  state  of  things  at  the 
present  moment,  as  drawn  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  the  foremost  school 
hygienist  in  the  country,  in  a  recent  official  report :  "  In  no  place 
was  the  reporter  more  struck  with  the  apparent  deficiency  of  the  phys- 
ical frame  in  girls  than  in  some  of  the  Boston  schools.  At  the  age 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  girls  grow  very  fast ;  at  the  same  age  their 
studies  are  increased  in  amount,  and  they  cease  to  romp  freely. 
They  grow  up  slim,  round-shouldered,  and  occasionally  twisted.  The 
sight  of  an  upper  grammar  school  class  of  girls  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  more  especially  is  this  the  case  when  they  are  seen 
writing  with  a  different  individual  bias  toward  deformity,  or  weak- 
ness, showing  in  each  case.  It  is  not  merely  unsatisfactory  ;  it  is 
positively  painfal  to  see  the  crowds  of  weakly-looking  girls,  whose 
minds  are  supervised  with  judicious  care,  while  their  bodies  are  left 
neglected."  From  this  picture  I  judge  that,  during  the  last  decade, 
things  have  been  growing  worse  instead  of  better,  so  far  as  over- 
study  is  concerned,  especially  since  the  indefinite  new  programme 
has  been  introduced  ;  and  since  the  comparative  examination  of  forty 
years  ago,  or  something  much  resembling  it,  has  been  revived. 

But  Dr.  Lincoln's  characterization  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
school-girls  in  Boston,  which  is  by  no  means  wholly  due  to  excessive 
tasks,  would  apply  equally  well,  it  is  believed,  to  the  state  of  things 
in  the  majority  of  our  cities,  large  and  small.     I  have  had  occasion 
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to  observe,  personally,  in  several  of  our  larger  cities,  painful  evidence 
of  the  overwork  of  girls,  especially  in  the  high  schools.     Information 
gathered  from  various  sources  seemed  to  warrant  me  in  saying,  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  in  another  writing,  somewhat  recently,  with 
great  deliberation,  and  with  as  much  care  in  wording  as  possible, 
"What  I  mean  is  precisely  this, — that  the  evil  of  which  I  am  speaking 
is  general  in  our  high  schools,  and  that  the  reform  in  this  respect 
should  be  general  ;  not  that  the  evil  reaches  every  individual,  but 
that  it  affects  injuriously  some  pupils,  even  in  the  best  schools,  and 
a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  in  that  large  class  of  schools  where 
as  yet  hygiene  is  only  a  word,  and  not  a  reality.     In  justice  to  the 
public  high  schools  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  evil  is  not 
confined  to  them.    It  is  quite  as  serious,  if  not  more  so,  in  the  whole 
body  of  thoroughly  organized  institutions  for  higher  female  education." 
Exception  was  taken  to  this  statement  by  a  weekly  paper  of  the  pro- 
gressive type,  which  prides  itself  on  its  championship  of  "higher  fe- 
male education,  and  the  opinion  of  the  president  of  Wellesley  College, 
was  quoted  as  antagonistic  to  mine.     At  the  time  of  receiving  this 
criticism  I  happened  to  be  in  a  rural  town  in  New  Hampshire.    Call- 
ing  at  a  neighbor's,  I  found  a  lady  from  Boston,  with  her  family.     I 
opened  the  matter  to  her  to  get  the  result  of  her  experience.     She 
assured  me  that  hundred  per  cents,  and  test  examinations  were  the 
'^^ne  of  her  life.     "  Here  is  my  daughter,"  she  said  (she  was  a  very 
"right  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age)  ;  *'  I  must  take  her  out 
0^  school  for  at  least  a  year,  for  her  nervous  system  will  bear  no  more 
^^^ain.**     The  next  day  I  happened  to  meet  a  very  bright  little  girl, 
tHreive  years  of  age,  but  not  well-grown.     She  was  introduced  to  me 
^^  ^  manner  which  indicated  the  expectation  of  great  praise  from  me. 
^he  was  a  country  girl,«living  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  school, 
^^e  school  was  kept  three  terms  in  a  year.     This  little  girl,  I  was 
^^Id,  began  to  attend  school  at  four  years  of  age,  and  had.  never  once 
"^^n  absent  or  tardy  since.     I  had  to  say  that   I  was  very  sorry  to 
^^^x  it,  and  that  I  hoped  that  she  would  immediately  be  absent  a  week 
^^  two  to  break  the  fatal  charm.      The  next  day  another  case   pre- 
s^nted  itself.      This  was  a  young  lady  of  exceptional  abilility  from  a 
Ne^  York  private  school,  who  was  about  to  enter  a  college  for  women. 
She  had  already  passed  the  Harvard  examinations,  with  some  slight 
^^Ception.     She  had  been  but  two  years  in  fitting.     It  was  not  diffi- 
^^U  to  see  that  these  two  years,  at  her  tender  period  of  life,  had  been 
^^Q  much  for  her ;  but  it  was  hoped   that,  when  she  got  into  college, 
she  would  recuperate.     So  much  for  the  chance  cases  from  public 
^nd  private  schools,  from  country  and  city,  that  came  under  the  ob- 
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servation  of  the  writer,  in  a  rural  town  in  New  Hampshire,  in  less 
than  a  period  of  one  week.  As  to  Wellesley  College,  whose  very 
capable  president  is  represented  as  discrediting  the  belief  that  there 
is  overwork  among  girls  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  I  have  but 
little  to  say  here.  It  is  well  known  that  the  founder  of  that  institu- 
titon  wished,  and  intended  that  the  physical  well-being  of  the  stu- 
dents should  be  duly  cared  for.  But  it  may  be  permitted  to  ask  how 
it  has  happened  that  the  only  three  students  that  have  entered  the 
college  from  the  town  where  the  writer  resides  all  broke  down  in 
health,  no  one  being  able  to  complete  the  course.  And  here  it  may 
be  remarked  that  these  cases,  and  all  similar  ones,  are  excluded  from 
the  self-reported  statistics  procured  by  the  Association  of  the  college 
alumnae,  respecting  the  health  of  the  women  who  have  graduated 
from  the  nine  principal  colleges  admitting  women.  It  is  proposed, 
in  a  future  number,  to  discuss  the  causes  and  remedies  of  this  evil. 


WITH  HUSKY ^  HA  UGHTY  LIFS,  O  SEA  I 

With  husky-haughty  lips  O  Sea !, 

Where  day  and  night  I  wend  thy  surf-beat  shore, 

Imaging  to  my  sense  thy  varied  strange  suggestions. 

Thy  troops  of  white-maned  racers  racing  to  the  goal. 

Thy  ample,  smiling  face,  dash'd  with  the  sparkling  dimples  of  the  sun. 

Thy  brooding  scowl  and  murk, — thy  unloosed  hurricanes, 

Thy  unsubduedness,  caprices,  willfulness ; 

Great  as  thou  art  above  the  rest,  thy  many  tears, — a  lack  from  all  eternity  in 
thy  content 

(Naught  but  the  greatest  struggles,  wrongs,  defeats,  could  make  thee  great- 
est,— no  less  could  make  thee), 

Thy  lonely  state, — something  thou  ever  seek'st  and  seek'st,  yet  never  gain'st. 

Surely  some  right  withheld, — some  voice,  in  huge  monotonous  rage,  of  free- 
dom-lover pent. 

Some  vast  heart,  like  a  planet's,  chained  and  chafing  in  those  breakers, 

By  lengthen'd  swell,  and  spasm,  and  panting  breath, 

And  rhythmic  rasping  of  thy  sands  and  waves, 

And  serpent  hiss,  and  savage  peals  of  laughter, 

And  undertones  of  distant  lion  roar 

(Sounding,  appealing  to  the  sky's  deaf  ear, — but  now,  rapport  for  once. 

A  phantom  in  the  night  thy  confidant  for  once), 

Ohe  first  and  last  confession  of  the  globe, 

Tutsurging,  muttering  from  thy  soul's  abysms, 

The  tale  of  cosmic  elemental  passion, 

Thou  tellest  to  a  kindred  soul. 

—  Walt  Whitman^  in  Harpers  Magazine, 
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EDUCATION  IN  ROME. 

A  FREE  ADAPTATION  OF  A  CHAPTER  OF  F.  DITTES»  HISTORY 

OF  EDUCATION, 

BV  L.  R.   KLEMM,    PH.D.,    SUPT.  OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,     HAMILTON,  OHIO. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Romans  was  practical  common 
sense.  They  did  not,  like  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks,  philos- 
ophize much.  In  all  questions  and  relations  of  life,  they  searched 
for  the  practical  side.  They  considered  things  very  much  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  proverbial  American  looks  at  them.  A  few 
examples  may  illustrate  this. 

The  glorious  philo>'ophic  truisms  upon  which  the  grand  structure 
of  our  government  is  built,  towering  up  into  lofty  heights^  a  land- 
'Jiark  for  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth, — these  principles  were 
'^ot  originated  among  the  founders  of  the  Union.     They  are  found  in 
^^e  examples  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  in  the  works  of  English, 
^utch,   German,   and  French  philosophers  of  several  centuries  ago. 
^or  did  the  founders  of  the  Union  pretend  to  have  discovered  any- 
^^ingnew;  but  their  common  sense  applied  old  truth  and  old  ex- 
perience, tested  them,  and  found  many  of  them  of  use.     With  admi- 
''^ble  tact  they  strove  for  the  realization  of  the  attainable,  and,  with 
^ise  discretion,  they  eliminated  all  that  was  not  actually  useful  or 
applicable  under  existing  circumstances.    So  long  as  the  accumulated 
Political  wisdom  of  the  old  world  was  confined  within  the  sheepskin 
^^d  library  walls,  it  was  scarcely  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  was 
Pointed.     Here,  upon  the  virgin  soil  of  a  new  continent,  the  creative 
spirit  of  the  people,  prompted  by  instructive  (or  shall  I  say,  emi- 
'^^titly  wise?)  eclecticism,  realized  them. 

The  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  as  has  been  proven,  were  dis- 
^^Vered  in  Europe ;  but  the  inventors,  though  highly  gratified  at 
having  solved  important  problems,  did  not  for  years  utilize  their  in- 
dentions. It  was  left  to  American  inventive  genius,  coupled  with 
^^niirable  skill  of  application,  to  turn  these,  and,  in  fact,  many  other 
^^^^entions  to  account. 

Or,  to  come  nearer  the  question  under  discussion,  see  what  the 
^^erican  practical  teacher  makes  of  the  profound  systems  and  phil- 
^^^phic  maxims  of  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Diesterweg ! 
^^  all   the  educational  advice  offered   by  these  immortal  teachers 
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American  eclecticism  accepts  just  enough  to  flavor  American  educa- 
tion, as  the  cook  squeezes  a  lemon  to  give  fl§vor  to  a  dish.  I  do  not 
find  fault  with  this,  not  at  all :  to  comprehend  a  thing  means  to  par- 
don it ;  that  is  to  say,  means  to  see  the  causes  of  it.' 

This,  then,  is  what  is  meant  when  I  say  the  difference  between 
Greeks  and  Romans  was,  that  the  latter  were  practical.  They  were 
a  matter-of-fact  people,  while  the  Greeks  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
philosophic  dreamers.  Of  the  culture  of  every  nation  whom  the  Ro- 
mans conquered,  they  accepted  only  those  features  which  seemed  to 
them  useful.  They  made  use  of  the  fruits  of  education  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  for  they  felt  that  Greek  culture  was  vastly  better 
than  theirs  ;  they  felt  the  intellectual  superiority  of  their  victims. 
However,  they  adopted  only  so  much  of  it  as  seemed  to  them  com- 
patible with  their  life  and  national  institutions. 

The  same  eclecticism  that  had  played  a  great  part  through  all  the 
centuries  of  Roman  history,  up  to  the  time  when  the  Romans  came 
into  close  contact  with  the  Greeks, — this  same  eclecticism  is  plainly 
visible  in  their  educational  system.  That  which,  with  the  Greeks, 
was  end  and  aim,  namely,  the  representation  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  in  art,  was  with  the  Romans  a  mere  means  for  civil  and  polit- 
ical purposes.  Thus,  for  instance,  Rhetoric.  In  Greece  it  was  a 
great  accomplishment  to  be  a  fine  orator,  not  primarily  for  grand 
political  ends.  The  Greeks  studied  oratory  for  its  own  sake  ;  the  Ro- 
mans, for  the  purpose  of  making  great  political  conquests. 

Other  arts,  —  music,  for  instance,  —  were  considered  professional 
occupations  among  the  Greeks  ;  with  the  Romans  they  were  accom 
plishments  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  filling  leisure  hours. 

In  one  thing  the  Romans  never  learned  from  others.     In  law  they    - 
may  be  said  to  have  been  geniuses.     The  wonderful  Roman  law  has-^ 
found  its  way  into  the  codes  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  has  main — 
tained  its  foothold  as  securely  as  Greek  forms  have  in  art,  which 


1  A  writer,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  North  American  KevieWy  says  :  "  We  are  far  more 
Roman  than  English ;  indeed,  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  American  is  his  un 
Englishness.  The  chief  experiences  of  the  Roman  people  were  what  ours  have  been,  — 
war,  trade,  and  sudden  expansion  into  national  greatness;  an  expansion  so  rapid  and  i 


mense  as  to  overshadow  and  mar  the  serenity  and  order  of  social  life.  Material  prosperity  :^ 
and  political  administration  were  the  leading  pursuits.  Rome  and  America  have  loveo--^ 
luxury  and  pomp.  Each  civilization  might  be  called  a  political  success;  both  must  b»  ^^ 
judged  social  failures.  Rome  loved  the  big.  It  seemed  in  harmony  with  the  prodigiou:  m^ 
growth  of  Roman  populations  and  the  gigantic  spread  of  the  imperial  system.  Size,  brut*:^ 
mass,  the  big  figures  of  the  census,  are'our  pride.  Like  the  Romans  we  adore  quantity^^  - 
American  civilization  and  taste,  American  life  and  problems,  are  singularly  Roman.  Di 
cussions  in  lloman  history  as  to  the  ratios  of  the  precious  metals . . .  sound  tiresome  like  th» 
struggle  .  .  .  here  and  to-day.  Monopoly  and  administrative  reform  brought  about  part^ 
changes  then,  as  they  do  now." 
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to  this  day  considered  the  ideals  of  artistic  beauty.  There  was 
nothing  borrowed  in  Roman  law;  it  was  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
The  ambition  for  conquest  made  the  Romans  warriors,  and  the  de- 
sire to  govewi  the  nations  round  about  the  then  known  world  made 
them  see  to  it  that  laws  were  made  which  would  organically  combine 
the  different  and  heterogeneous  nations  into  one  great  empire. 

The  two  great  ideas  around  which  centred  all  Roman  thought  were 
Liberty  and  Justice.  Four  means  were  given  to  work  harmoniously 
toward  propagating  these  ideas  :  Religion,  Legislation,  Family,  and 
School. 

The  education  of  children  was  a  matter  of  family  concern,  and 
family  life  was  regarded  very  highly.      The  woman  was  not,  as  in 
Greece,  considered  too  inferior  to  take  into  account.     On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  women  highly  respected.     The  matron,  or  mother  of 
the  family,  was  the  ruling  spirit  at  home.     The  children  were  kept 
under  her  guidance  till  they  were  fifteen  years  old.     Before  a  child 
^as  three  days  old,  its  name  was  entered  upon  the  civil  roll.    Usually 
festivities  were  connected  with  what  was  known  as  the   *'  purifica- 
tion" and  naming  of  the  child.    After  seven  months  another  festival 
^^  celebrated,  that  of  the  first  tooth,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
^'^at  of  weaning.     In  fact,  the  child  was  considered  a  source  of  great 
'"^joicing  and  a  cause  of  many  festivities.    A  mother  who  could  boast 
^^  xvell-mannered  children  had  reason  for  being  proud.    It  is  scarcely 
'^^ccssary  to  refer  to   Cornelia,  the   mother  of   the  Gracchi.     She 
^^^nds  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  history  of  education. 

In  contemplating  these  landable  conditions  of  home-life,  it  is  well, 
^•^Ough,  to  remember  that  they  existed  only  during  the  better  part  of 
^Oman  history,  namely,  during  the  beautiful  days  of  the  republic, 
^^ter,  when  the  republic  degenerated  to  an  oligarchy,  and  still  later, 
^hen  the  capricious  will  of  emperors  became  law,  family  life  lost  its 
^^nctity.  Every  new  victory  over  a  foreign  enemy  gave  fresh  strength 
^^  the  inner  enemy.  And  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  Rome's 
P^ter  glory  increased,  and  the  state  seemed  to  gain  materially  and 
^^tellectnally,  in  the  same  proportion  crumbled  to  pieces  the  ancient 
^^ni  foundations  of  the  republic  and  its  simple,  honest  customs, 
^^ver,  in  all  history,  has  natural  cause  and  effect  found  a  more  im. 
P'^essive  illustration  than  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  republic. 

Of  all  the  nations  with  which  Rome  came  into  contact,  not  one  has 
^^d  such  a  destructive  influence  upon  Roman  institutions  as  the 
^^eek  nation  did.  And  upon  none  of  them  have  the  Greeks  had  a 
Sweater  influence  than  upon  Roman  education,  since  the  Romans 
^^ed  this  domain  to  the  Greeks  at  once ;  seeing  how  far  advanced 
^^e  Greeks  were  in  intellectual  training  and  in  the  arts,  they  thought 
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that  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  Greek  art,  Greek  customs, — in 
short,  Greek  culture,  must  be  taught  by  Greek  teachers.     So  it  be 
came  apparently  necessary  that  Greek  nurses,  Greek  tutors,  Greek 
professors,  Greek  artists,  Greek  elocutionists  be  employed,  and  soon 
Greek  vices  entered  the  homes  of  the  Roman  citizens. 

During  the  time  of  Cincinnatus,  Fabius,  Fabricius,  Curius,  Julius 
Brutus,  Gracchus,  the  home-life  of  the  Romans  was  simplicity  itself. 
Virtue  and  purity  in  words  and  actions  were  inculcated  in  the  chil- 
dren. The  boy  grew  up  to  be  a  temperate,  gentle-mannered,  upright 
man,  whose  veneration  for  father  and  mother  was  deep  and  lasting. 
The  example  of  the  parents  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  influential 
medium  of  education.  Yea,  sometimes,  the  father  would  take  his 
son  to  public  banquets  so  as  to  be  guarded  by  his  presence,  which 
would  prevent  him  from  falling  into  bad  habit.  For  it  was  thought 
a  criminal  offense  to  commit  a  wrong  in  demeanor  in  the  presence  of 
children. 

On  the  other  hand,  obedience  of  children  to  their  elders,  and  rev- 
erence for  old  age,  were  expected  and  enforced.  Traditions  of  the 
great  and  noble  deeds  of  the  forefathers,  of  Scaevola,  of  Curius,  etc., 
were  handed  down  from  race  to  race.  They  were  sung  by  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  flute,  and  the  boys  would  sit  and  listen  with  bated 
breath  to  these  lays  of  heroic  deeds. 

The  boy  was  taught  by  his  father  till  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  Greek  custom  of  giving  the  boys  a  mentor, — that  is,  a  trusted 
slave  as  guide,  soon  found  favor  with  the  Romans.     Later,  this  guide, 
called  custos,  was  made  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  and  the  elementary 
branches.      During  his  boyhood  the  boy  wore  the  **toga  praetexta  " 
(boy's  garment)  ;  when  he  become  a  youth  he  was  permitted  to  wear 
a  man's  garment,  the  "  toga  virilis."     It  was  the  custom  to  send  the 
youth  out  of  the  house,  and  to  give  him  into  the  guardianship  of  a 
kinsman  who  practised  law.     This  lawyer  initiated  him  into  the  in- 
tricacies of  Roman  law.    And  two  years  later,  after  he  had  completed 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  army.     As  far 
back  as  400  B.  C,  the  Romans  had  schools  for  those  who  could  not 
defray  the  expenses  of  private  tutors,  but  these  schools  were  private    - 
enterprises,  not  common  schools.     Much  latpr,  public  schools  came  ^ 
into  existence,  and  since  they  were  kept  on  the  highways,  market — 
places,  and  cross-roads,  they  were  called  schools  '*in  triviis."     Our*:! 
term  "  trivial  "  is  derived  from  the  word  triviis  (three  ways, — cross — 

roads). 

In  nothing  can  the  difference  between  Roman  and  Greek  spirit  be^ 
comprehended  better  than  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  the  dif — 
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ferent  branches  of  study.  All  instruction  was  gauged  by  its  utility. 
In  the  humanizing  influence  of  Greek  gymnastics  the  Romans  could 
not  believe.  They  accepted  and  adopted  only  so  much  of  it  as  seemed 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  make  it  fit  for  military  service. 
All  the  beautiful  exercises  of  the  Greeks, — wrestling,  throwing  of  dis. 
cos,  etc., — ^was  left  to  professional  athletes,  called  gladiators,  who  were 
slaves.  The  Roman  boys'  play  even  had  reference  to  practical  utility. 
Upon  the  Mars-field  military  exercises  were  held,  and  the  Tiber  river 
afforded  opportunity  for  exercises  in  swimming.  Musical  practice 
was  despised  by  the  Romans ;  dancing  prohibited,  except  for  slaves 
who  were  hired  to  make  music  and  to  dance  for  the  amusement  of 
their  masters  or  the  public. 

Of  the  mathematics  the  Romans  taught  only  practical  arithmetic, 
and  of  geometry  only  so  much  as  related  to  mensuration.'  Besides 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  Roman  history  and  mythology  were 
taught.  But,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  Greek  language  and  rhet- 
oric were  considered  the  most  necessary  branches  of  study.  From 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Greece,  Grecian  philosophers  and  pro- 
fessors migrated  to  Italy,  and  opened  schools  there  for  the  purpose 
of  interpreting  their  classic  writers.  Later,  grammatical  instruction 
became  a  "  conditio  sine  qua  non  "  of  Roman  education. 

Thus,  we  see  that,  though  the  Romans  had  conquered  the  Greeks 
politically,  the  latter  conquered  the  Romans  intellectually. 

Since  there  were  actually  only  two  honorable  professions  among 
^he  Romans, — namely,  those  of  warriers  and  statemen, — it  is  easily 
^^^n  that  all  their  educational  efforts  were  directed  toward  perfection  in 
^^ese  two  professions.  All  the  many  thousands  of  other  occupations 
^'^d  pursuits  were  left  to  slaves,  to  the  Greeks,  and  other  foreigners  ; 
^^  fact,  to  any  one  who  had  a  mind  to  work.  Even  the  physicians 
^^re  Greeks. 

The  most  powerful  and  influential  school  of  the  high-born,  or 
^^althy  Roman,  was  life  itself.  His  knowledge  of  law  and  politics 
^^  gained  very  much  in  the  same  way  in  which  American  lawyers 
^^d  politicians  gain  their  knowledge.  (Who  does  not  recognize  the 
^^itie  thing  in  our  modern  worship  of  the  self-made  man  ?)  It  was 
^^stomary  with  the  young  Roman  to  attend  court  on  the  Forum, 
^^d  thus  to  study  law  in  the  most  practical  way  possible.  In  case  he 
^^sired  to  become  a  military  leader,  he  attached  himself  to  a  com- 
^^nder  in  the  field  ;  and  since  the  Romans  were  always  at  war  with 
^^n^ebody,  opportunities  for  a  brilliant  military  career  were  seldom 
^«^nting.    Not  that  the  Roman  youth  received  much  systematic  mili" 

^  European  teachers  accuse  us,  American  teachers,  of  giving  too  much  attention  to 
dollars  and  cents  problems  in  arithmetic. 
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tary  training ;  no,  what  he  learned  he  learned  by  keeping  his  eyes 
open,  and  by  dire  experience.  Just  so  the  statesman  learned  his  pro- 
fession, namely,  in  the  company  of  some  renowned  lawyer,  with  whom 
he  visited  the  public  assemblies  and  court-sessions.  Circumspection, 
sharp  penetration,  ready  wit,  and  sound  judgment  are  all  qualities 
which  no  book-wisdom  will  develop. 

It  is  evident  that  Roman  and  Greek  education,  though  repulsing  each 
'  other  in  some  ways,  completed  each  other  in  others.  For  pure  human- 
ity, the  ideal  of  the  Greek  and  the  practical  proficiency  of  the  Roman 
are  but  the  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  educational  purpose, 
namely,  harmonious  development.  Neither  the  Greek  one-sided 
philosophic  education,  nor  the  Roman  one-sided  practical  training, 
could  save  the  nation  from  the  inevitable  degeneration,  nor  could 
either  one  prolong  its  national  spirit. 

And  soon  came  the  end, — the  glory  of  the  empire  What  else  was 
it  but  the  lustre  of  an  imitation  jewel }  As  rotten  wood  will  shine 
forth  in  phosphorescent  rays,  so  the  Roman  empire,  though  brilliant  in 
all  outward  appearances,  was  rotten  to  the  core.  The  excavated  walls 
of  Pompeii  bear  witness  to  such  shameful  atrocities  that  they  seem 
to  us  incredible.  No  author  had  the  courage  to  chronicle  them. 
Only  the  brushes  and  colors  of  artists  proved  to  be  vile  enough  for 
the  occasion.  How  must  such  examples  of  vice  and  corruption  have 
taken  effect  on  youthful  dispositions  ! 

When,  with  the  downfall  of  the  republic,  public  life  lost  its  signifi- 
cance, education  became  a  mere  outer  polish.      Practical  utility  even 
became  impractical.     The  emperor's  will  became  law,  and  his  favor 
made  military  leaders,  and  even  the  senators  owed  their  elevation  to    - 
him.     The  forms  of  Roman  education  remained  the  same,  but  they   ' 
were  without  substance,  empty  and  hollow.     Words  and  appearances  -s 
sufficed,  when  truth  and  action  were  wanting.     But  in  order  to  keep  ^ 
up  appearances  many  more  artificial  means  are  needed.    Education  i: 
Rome,  during  the  time  of  the  emperors,  resembled  a  woman  who  hai 
lost  the  beauty  of  youth  and  tries  to  deceive  the  world  by  applyin] 
cosmetics,  and  even  deadly  poison,  to  cover  up  the  irreparable  loss. 

Education  in  Rome  soon  degenerated  to  teaching  sophistry,  flatter-  " 
ing  speech,  affectation  in  oratory,  thrashing  of  empty  gramrbaticar  - 
straw ;  in  short,  to  artificiality  in  the  worst  comprehension  of  the  term.  ^ 
Instruction  was  restricted  to  an  interpretation  of  the  classics.  Th^^» 
method  was  mechanical ;  the  discipline  strict,  harsh,  and  unfree  ^^ 
The  golden  era  of  Roman  history  was  also  the  golden  era  of  Romai*:^ 
education.  The  only  portion  of  the  Roman  educational  system  whiclr"^ 
survived  were  the  law  schools.  They  flourished  even  during  th^^ 
darkest  period  of  Roman  history,  a  fact  which  explains  itself. 
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TJiiE  RELATIONS  OF  BIOGRAPHY    WITH  HISTORY.^ 

BY   HON.    MARSHALL   P.    WILDER,    PH»  D., 
President  of  the  New  England  Historic- Genealogical  Society. 

I    have  frequently  spoken  to  you  of  the  importance  and  influence 
of  history,  and  now  I  wish  for  a  few  moments  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  relations  which  exist  between  biography  and  history,  with  which 
it  is  so  intimately  connected.     Biography  is  the  record  of  human  gen- 
ius, power  and  principle,  affording  examples  which  live  to  bless  the 
world  long  after  the  actors  have  passed  away.     It  is  therefore  our 
duty  to  gather  up  and  preserve,  not  only  the  record  of  events,  but  of 
the   words  and  deeds  of  the  men  whose  examples  have  energized 
mankind  and  controlled  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  world.     History, 
without  the  story  of  the  men  and  women  which  have  moulded  and 
made  society  what  it  is,  would  indeed  be  a  barren,  leafless  tree. 
Biography  is  the  soul  of  history,  and  is  like  a  tree  whose  branches 
yield  perpetual  harvests,  and  on  whose  leaves  are  imprinted  the  wis- 
dom of  all  ages.     It  is  an  old  maxim  that  history  repeats  itself.     So 
It  does.     Plutarch  says,  "  Availing  myself  of  history  as  a  mirror  from 
^hich  I  learn   to  adjust  and  regulate  my  own  conduct,  by  atten- 
^^on  to  history  and  biography  I  fill  my  mind  with  the  sublime  images 
^f  the  best  and  greatest  men.     When  Zeno  consulted  the  oracle  as 
^o  what  manner  he  should  live,  the  answer  came,  *  Inquire  of  the 
dead.*  "   Biography  is  the  schoolmaster  of  all  time — the  past,  present, 
^^^  future.     We  are  pupils  of  the  past  and  teachers  of  the  future,  so 
^*^e  examples  and  principles  which  have  influenced  the  world  for  good 
^*11  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

''  They  speak  in  reason's  ear, 
And  in  example  live.'' 

If  any  one  will  examine  the  thirty-nine  volumes  of  our  Register 
^^d  the  four  substantial  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of  our  deceased 
^^nibers,  he  will  find  that  biography  has  been  a  prominent  feature 
^^  Our  institution.     Every  person  has  some  influence  over  the  men 

This  beautiful  extract  upon  the  importance  and  value  of  biography  forms  the  con* 

^^Qg  portion  of  a  remarkably  clear  and  able  address  delivered  before  the  New  England 

^^toric-Genealogical  Society,  in  Boston,  Jan.  6,  1886.  by  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

.^B.,  who,  at  this  meeting,  was  elected  for  the  nineteenth  time  as  president  of  the  So- 

^tty.   pof  vigor  and  exactness  of  thought,  wide  range  of  reading,  and  felicitous  expression, 

^**  extract,  written  by  a  man  more  than  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  is  certainly  remarkable. 
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with  whom  he  associates.  By  preserving  the  events,  of  his  life  in 
print,  this  influence  is  extended  beyond  his  immediate  neighborhood 
and  beyond  his  own  life  for  years  after  he  is  slumbering  in  his  grave. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  and  it  is  also  the  design  of  this  society,  to 
perpetuate  the  events  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  benefited  their 
race,  whether  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  and  to  embalm  their  virtues 
in  enduring  words,  so  that  their  trials,  industry,  perseverance,  and 
success  may  strengthen  the  character  and  cheer  and  encourage  those 
who  come  after  them. 

The  lives  of  the  great  have  always  had  a  fascination  for  youth,  and 
the  biography  of  those  who  have  been  eminent  in  any  walk  of  life, 
as  military  chieftains,  as  civilians,  or  as  writers,  has  been  read  with 
avidity,  and  has  had  an  influence  more  or  less  strong  uporn  the  char- 
acters of  the  readers  of  this  species  of  literature. 

Every  nation  takes  pride  in  its  great  men,  and  paints  to  them  as 
examples  for  the  guidance  of  the  young.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
the  youth  of  our  own  country  tracing  the  careers  of  her  heroes  and 
benefactors.  The  Scotchman  is  proud  of  the  daring  deeds  of  Wal- 
lace and  Bruce,  and  the  writings  of  Burns  and  Scott.  Ireland  honors 
Emmett,  Currani  and  0*Connell  ;  and  England,  our  mother-country, 
teaches  her  young  men  to  revere  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Pitt  and 
Nelson.  American  biography  presents  her  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin, Lincoln  and  Grant,  Webster  and  Everett,  Edwards  and  Channing, 
Emerson  and  Longfellow,  Garrison  and  Phillips,  Fulton  and  Morse, 
Morton  and  Jackson,  Hannah  Adams  and   Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

The  importance  and  usefulnes  of  biography  has  been  sufficiently 
and  satisfactorily  settled  as  a  matter  of  fact,  independently  of  any 
theory  or  reasoning.  An  examination  of  any  well  selected  library, 
either  public  or  private,  would  show  that  a  great  and  increasing  in- 
terest is  felt  for  this  kind  of  reading,  beginning  with  the  old  classic 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  coming  down  to  our  own  times, 
when  the  biographies,  not  only  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  are 
eagerly  sought  for  and  read. 

Whenever  we  are  reading  the  history  of  any  time,  or  incidents  of 
a  revolution  or  civil  war,  or  a  single  campaign,  of  the  formation  of 
a  government,  or  of  the  peaceful  development  of  a  community,  or 
wonderful  discovery  in  art  or  science,  we  always  find  ourselves  look- 
ing for  information  in  regard  to  the  originators  and  leading  actors, 
their  characters,  traits  and  talents,  their  aims  and  influence.  To  be 
informed  merely  about  events  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  unless  we 
know  something  about  the  human  forces  which  have  directed  them, 
whether  by  wise  or  stupid,  good   or  wicked,  mean  or  noble,  men. 
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In  all  that  concerns  the  inner  and  private  life  of  a  community  it  is 
the  career  of  men  and  women,  born,  trained,  educated,  and  filling 
private  spheres  that  we  need  most  to  know  by  careful,  discriminating 
and  impartial  biographies.  History  would  indeed  be  useless  if  it  gave 
us  only  a  narrative  of  events.  This  fact  has  long  been  recognized  by 
the  most  eminent  and  popular  historians, — that  history  needs  the  il- 
luminating element  of  biography  to  illustrate  and  enforce  examples 
worthy  of  imitation. 

It  is  enough  to  mention  Chancellor  Clarendon's  History  of  the  En- 
glish  Rebellion^  and  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times, 
Both  of  these  great  and  intensely  interesting  works  owe  much  of 
their  charm  to  the  keenly  drawn  sketches  of  the  lives  and  characters 
of  all  the  men,  and  some  of  the  women,  who  appeared  prominently 
on  the  stage  of  action.  The  writers  have  shown  a  marvelous  skill 
in  delineating  characters  correctly,  sharply,  and  impartially.  Their 
biographical  sketches  of  character  stand  out  on  the  page  like  por- 
traits around  our  walls,  so  that  we  may  feel  acquainted  with  them 
and  talk  with  them. 

Macaulay,  as  a  historian,  owes  more  to  the  brilliant  portraitures  of 
character  and  biography,  which  he  introduces  into  his  sketches,  than 
to  his  narrative  of  events.  Carlisle  thought  the  best  history  of  the 
English  civil  war  would  be  a  life  of  Cromwell,  its  chief  actor,  drawn 
from  his  own  letters  and  speeches ;  and  so  we  may  find,  in  the  lives 
of  Lincoln  and  Grant,  the  best  history  of  our  own  civil  war. 

But  the  most  striking  illustration  of  this  subject  is  found  in  the 
collection  of  forty-four  biographies,  which  goes  by  the  familiar  name 
of  Plutarch's  Lives,  written  about  seventeen  hundred  years  ago, — 
those  charming  volumes  of  the  character  and  career  of  eminent  men. 
We  have  in  our  literature,  now,  the  biographies  of  many  so  called 
"  self-made  men  "  ;  men  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  rank  as  states- 
men, inventors,  and  benefactors,  who,  in  their  youth,  had  the  most 
slender  opportunities  of  education,  and  who,  in  toil  and  poverty, 
seized  every  spare  moment,  under  the  impulse  of  latent  talents  and 
capacities,  to  improve  their  minds.  A  long  list  might  be  made  of 
such  men,  who  have  ascribed  the  most  stimulating  effect  on  them  to 
Plutarch* s  Lives.  Says  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  *'  Montaigne,  Frank- 
lin, and  Emerson,  all  showed  a  fondnes  for  Plutarch."  They,  as  well 
as  Webster,  Everett,  Choate,  and  Hillard,  were  all  indebted  to  Plu- 
tarch's LiveSy  and  made  that  author  a  familiar  companion.  Thus, 
the  old  and  new  in  biography  are  ever  furnishing  instruction.  Emer- 
son says,  "  Old  and  new  make  the  warp  and  woof  of  every  moment. 
There  is  not  i  thread  that  is  not  a  twist  of  these  two  strands." 
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And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  again  impress  upon  you  the  duty 
of  prosecuting  our  researches  in  history  and  genealogy, — and  more 
especially  in  biography, — with  which  they  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated. It  is  a  sacred  duty  to  preserve  and  hand  down  to  future 
generations,  not  only  the  lineage  and  history  of  our  families,  but  to 
record  the  names  and  virtues  of  those  men  and  women  who  have 
been  benefactors  to  our  race.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  who  has  so  lately 
honored  our  city  with  his  presence,  has  said  :  **  Next  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, there  could  hardly  be  found  any  reading  more  satisfactory,  and 
more  exalting  to  the  human  heart,  than  the  contemplation  of  the  lives 
of  the  saints  "  So  say  we,  not  only  of  the  great  and  good  men  and 
women  who  have  made  the  world  what  it  is,  but  of  all  who  have,  in 
any  way,  promoted  the  welfare  of  mankind,  of  our  race. 

Next  to  training  the  spirit  for  the  life  eternal,  there  can  be  no  more 
noble  employment  than  that  of   treasuring    up  and  perpetuating  a 
record  of  the  lives,  principles,  and  virtues  of  those  who  have  been 
benefactors  and  blessings  to  mankind.     Such  were  many  of  those  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  and  whose  names  will  gild  the  pages  of  Amer- 
ican biography  with  a  lustre  which  will  shine  brighter  and  brighter, 
while  gratitude  shall  have  a  place  in  the  heart  of  mankind.    Of  these 
we  have  striking  examples  of  patriotism,  discoveries  in  science,  and 
startling  enterprise  which  has  set  elements  in  motion  that  are  fast 
revolutionizing  the  character  and  business  of  mankind.    Of  such  was 
Washington  and  his  associates,  who  achieved  the  liberty  which  still 
lives  and  marches  on  in  trumph  and  glory  through  the  earth.     Of 
such  was  Lincoln,  who,  heaven-inspired,  engraved  on  the  pillars  of  our 
Constitution,  Eternal  Freedom  for  the  Slave  !     Of  such  was  Grant, 
who  conquered  the  rebellion,  and  brought  again  peace  and  union  to 
our  States.     Of  such  was  Garrison,  who  stormed  the  battlements  ot 
American  slavery  and  saw  them  prostrate  at  his  feet.     Of  such  was 
Franklin,  whose  miraculous  hand  drew  from  the  clouds   the  sparl^ 
which  now  electrifies  the  globe.      Of  such  was  Nforse  who  taugh.** 
the   mystic   wire  to  speak,  with   tongues  of    fire  all  the  languagerr  ■ 
of  'earth.       Of  such   was   Fulton,   who  woke  the   spirit  of    the  w^^ 
ters.  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.     Am^ 
last,  not  least,  of  such  were  those  messengers  of  mercy  who  brougl"^ 
a   sovereign   balm    to   blot   from   the   memory   conscious   suffering 
in  the  human   frame.      These,  and  others  of  immortal  fame,   ha^— - 
trod  the  paths  of  human  glory,  and  atand  out  like  golden  stars  in  th"^ 
constellation  of  American  genius,  tu  light  the  road  to  honor,  virta  ^ 
and  renown. 

Their  mission  on  earth  is  ended;  but  the  principles  theyesta/^* 
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lished,  and  the  blessings  they  conferred,  are  still  moving  on  to  a  more 
fuU  and  perfect  development,  and,  as  they  advance  toward  their  glo- 
rious consummation,  grateful  millions  shall  honor  and  perpetuate 
their  names.  They  shall  live  for  ever  in  the  heart  of  gratitude,  until 
the  last  star  shall  have  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  earth  itself,  and  man, 
shall  have  passed  away  ! 


MY   CHILDREN. 


BY    MARION    MANVILLE. 


I  sit  at  my  work  in  the  afternoon, 

When  the  day  is  drowsy  with  dust  and  heat, 
And  out  of  my  window  I  watch  the  line 

Of  shimmering  sun  on  the  well-worn  street ; 
I  mend  the  jackets  and  little  gowns. 

Worn  with  playing  and  rent  with  tears, 
And  every  stitch  which  my  needle  takes 

Is  set  with  a  mother's  voiceless  prayers. 

But  after  the  shadows  are  growing  long. 

And  the  glare  fades  out  of  the  dusty  street, 
With  happy  laughter  the  children  come. 

With  ringing  voice  and  flying  feet. 
And  my  heart  leaps  up  with  a  sudden  bound  ; 

My  children  are  coming  home  from  school  : 
I  rise  and  watch  with  an  eager  hope 

The  long  white  road  growing  dusk  and  cool. 

Guy,  and  Hobie,  and  little  Louise, — 

I  shall  see  them  come  through  the  shady  lane ; 
And  Claire  is  away  at  a  higher  school, — 

Ah  !  what  is  it  comes  with  a  sudden  pain  ? 
I  hear  my  darlings,  I  see  them  both, — 

Bothy  I  say,  when  it  should  be  three, 
Hobie,  my  son,  and  little  Louise. — 

Ah  1  "  suffer  thy  children  to  come  unto  me." 
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Day  after  day  I  cheat  my  ears 

When  the  children  clamor  with  laugh  and  shout ; 
Day  after  day  I  cheat  my  eyes, 

Waiting  and  watching  when  school  is  out. 
For  Claire  is  gone  to  a  higher  school, — 

But  Guy,  my  darling,  my  precious  Guy, 
With  his  laughing  eyes  and  his  loving  heart, 

Guy  has  gone  to  a  school, — more  high. 

Oh,  for  the  breadth  of  a  little  grave  ! 

Oh,  that  it  ever  was  dug  so  deep  1 
And  yet,  were  it  sunk  through  a  thousand  worlds, 

I  never  could  picture  him  there  asleep. 
When  the  snow  is  deep  and  the  frost  lies  thick, 

And  the  road  is  gleaming  more  coldly  white, 
I  think,  *'  My  children  will  all  come  home, — 

Allj — ^when  the  school  is  out  to-night." 

And  when  the  rush  of  the  wild  spring  rain 

Awakens  me  with  its  sobbing  deep, 
I  say,  "In  the  little  room  up-stairs 

My  boys  are  dreaming  in  happy  sleep.*' 
How  can  I  think,  ''In  his  lonesome  grave 

My  darling  is  lying  so  still  and  white, 
With  rain-washed  grasses  and  wind-blown  flowers 

And  dripping  darkness  alone  to-night  ?  " 

O  Father,  forgive  me  my  human  love  ! 

Its  death  was  bitter,  its  life  was  sweet ; 
But  that  long  white  road  leading  past  the  stars 

Was  best  of  all  for  my  darling*s  feet. 
And  when  I  watch  from  immortal  heights 

For  Claire,  and  Hobie,  and  little  Louise, 
God  grant  I  hear  with  immortal  ears, 

"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  such  as  these." 

—Lippincott  \ 
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GENERAL    GRANT. 

BY    GEN.    L.    J.  JENNINGS,  ENGLAND. 

first  volume  of  General  Grant's  Memoirs  brings  the  story  of 
:  down  to  thetsiege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg, — the  achieve- 
vhich  has  always  been  held  to  give  him  his  best  claim  to  rank 
eat  strategist  and  commander.  It  was  one  of  the  most  perilous 
ions  ever  carried  out,  and  from  first  to  last  it  was  conducted  in 
:e  of  all  the  recognized  rules  of  warfare  Grant  himself  tells 
t  General  Sherman  remonstrated  most  earnestly  with  him  when 
)ject  was  first  discussed,  or  rather  mentioned  ;  for  Grant  rarely 
ted  any  of  his  plans  for  discussion,  either  in  a  counsel  of  war 
where.  Some  of  the  generals  on  the  northern  side  took  par- 
pains  not  to  commit  themselves  to  an  important  step  without 
tation  with  the  authorities  at  Washington  The  President  was 
inder-in-chief,  and  the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Stanton,  was  a  man 
!ry  easily  took  offense,  and  who  never  forgave.  The  necessity 
mding  well  *'  at  Washington  was  one  cause  of  the  failure  of  so 
)f  the  generals  who  took  the  field  at  the  outset  of  the  rebellion, 
.vere  afraid  of  the  Government,  and  still  more  afraid  of  the 
apers. 

at  alone  had  the  courage  to  set  them  all  at  defiance.  When  he 
rmed  his  plans  he  kept  them  as  secret  from  everybody,  as  cir- 
mces  permitted,  until  the  moment  for  action  arrived.  It  does 
>pear  that  he  sent  any  message  whatever  to  Washington  con- 
g  Vicksburg  until  the  place  was  actually  in  his  possession, 
an,  who  was  with  him,  showed  him  all  the  dangers  of  the  en- 
e.  He  pointed  out  that  to  go  into  a  hostile  country,  with  a 
river  behind  the  advancing  force,  and  the  enemy  holding 
ly-fortified  positions  above  and  below,  was  to  incur  a  frightful 
nd,  consequently,  he  recommended  a  backward  move  upon 
lis.  Grant  coolly  answered  that  Memphis  was  the  very  place 
:h  he  did  not  want  to  go.  He  knew  that  a  feeling  of  great  dis- 
ement  existed  in  the  North,  that  the  elections  of  1862  had 
the  jrrowth  of  a  sentiment  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  the 
id  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  substitute  a  compulsory 
)r  voluntary  enlistment.  He  felt  that,  unless  a  striking  suc- 
Duld  be  obtained,  the  South  would  probably  triumph,  and  he 
\  that  it  was  better  to  run  any  hazard  than  not  to  try  for  that 
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success.     Hence  he  resolved  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  and  almost 
literally  to  burn  his  boats  behind  him.     His  scheme  was  to  cut  loose 
from  his  base  of  supplies,  and  to  push  forward  into  the  Confederate 
territory  without  supports  of  any  kind.     An  officer  of  his  staff  told 
me  that  another  officer  ventured  one  morning  to  say  to  his  chief, 
*'  General,  if  we  are  beaten,  we  shall  not  have  sufficient  transport 
back  for  ten  thousand  troops."     **  If  we  are  beaten,"  replied  Grant, 
in  his  usual  impassive  manner,  **  transport  bacfci  for  ten   thousand 
troops  is  more  than  I  shall  want."     His  army  knew  as  well  as  he  did 
that  nothing  was  left  for  it  but  to  conquer  or  die  ;  and  it  also  knew 
that  no  misgiving  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  its  leader  would  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  his  design.     This  was  the  great  peculiarity  of 
Grant's  character, — his   unshakable  determination.     When  he  was 
in  the  right,  men  praised  it, — as  it  was  very  natural  they  should  do  ; 
when  he  turned  out  to  be  wrong, — as  he  did  often  enough  in  civil 
life, — they  denounced  his  senseless  and  incurable  obstinacy.     It  was 
by  obstinacy   that  he  beat  down  secession.     Scientific  tactics   had 
been  employed,  and  had  led  only   to  failure  and  disappointment. 
Wisely  or  unwisely.   Grant   disregarded    science,  especially  in   his 
movement  against  Vicksburg.     He  won  the  victory  by  a  series  of 
rapid  movements,  which  bewildered  the  Southern  generals ;  before 
they  fairly  realized  their  danger  they  had  lost  the  control  of  the  Mis 
sissippi,  and,  as  Grant  truly  says,  the  "  fate  of  the  Confederacy  was 
sealed."     Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  were  still  to  fall, 
but  the  lost  of  Vicksburg  was  the  death-blow  of  the  Southern  cause. 
This  event,  therefore,  forms  an  appropriate  dividing  line  in  a  frag- 
ment of  autobiography, — ^for  this  work,  even  in  its  complete  state, 
will  evidently  be  no  more  than  a  fragment, — which  must  always  be 
invested  with  a  strange  and  mournful  interest.    It  was  begun  and  car- 
ried on  with  the  shadow  of  death  ever  upon  the  page, — death  by  one . 
of  the  most   agonizing  of  diseases,  and  accompanied  with  mental 
distress  scarcely  less  poignant  than  the  direst  form  of  physical  tor- 
ture.    When  I  first  met  General  Grant,  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  he  was  still  a  young  man,  full  of  life  and  energy,  with  a  consti.- 
tution  of  iron,  proof  against  all  the  hardships,  fatigues,  and  anxieties 
he  had  passed  through.     He  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  th^^ 
idol  of  the  people,  followed  everywhere  by  the  acclamations  whicir^ 
are  reserved  in  all  countries  for  the  successful  soldier.    Greater  glo  :mr> 
was  never  heaped  upon  Washington  himself.    Men  and  women  woi«.  J<J 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  hope  of  looking  upon  his  face,  or    ^^ 
being  permitted  to  boast  that  they  had  touched  his  hand.     He  rre- 
ceived  all  this  homage  with  phlegmatic  indifference,  seldom  sayingf  sl 
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a  word,  shaking  hands  until  his  arm  was  sore,  and  hurrying  off  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  his  eternal  cigar.     Presents  of  all  kinds  poured  in 
upon  him.     A  nation  which  has  no  titles  to  confer,  and  which  will 
not  give  away  estates  and  pensions,  could  not  reward  Grant  as  Marl- 
borough or  Wellington  was  rewarded  in  this   country ;    but  private 
gratitude  did  all  that  was  thought  right  and  becoming.     One  house 
was  given  to  him  in  Washington,  another  in  Philadelphia,  a  third  in 
Galena.     A  considerable  sum  of  money  was  raised  for  his  benefit, 
and  held  in  trust.     By  an  unfortunate,  accident  this  trust  fund  was 
not  available  to  him  at  the  crisis  of  his  misfortunes.     For  the  time, 
however,  there  seemed  to  be  everything  that  was  enviable  in  his  cir- 
cumstances.   His  reputation  was  without  a  stain  of  any  kind  ;  malice 
itself  was  for  the  moment  reduced  to  silence.     It  had  frequently  been 
alleged  thdt  he  was  by  nature  cruel  and  relentless  ;  but  the  magna- 
nimity which  he  displayed  toward  Lee  and  the  other  Confederate 
generals,  in  opposition  to  many  powerful  influences,  swept  away  this 
reproach.    He  had  never  interfered  in  the  strife  of  politics  ;  partisans 
on  either  side  could  make  no  complaint  respecting  him  ;  not  a  single 
imprudent  word  had  ever  escaped  his  lips.     It  is  not  given  to  any  of 
"s  to  know  the  critical  moment  in  our  lives,  when  it  would  be  well'  if 
^e  could  rise  up  and  depart ;  but  surely,  amid  the  grief  and  anguish 
of  his  last  days,  a  feeling  of  regret  must  have  sometimes  presented 
Itself  to  the  mind  of  General  Grant  that  the  summons  to  go  did  not 
reach  him  in  1865.     But  for  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  an  acci- 
^^'^t,  it  would  have  reached  him.     He  had  been  engaged  to  accom- 
pany President  Lincoln  to  Ford's  Theatre,  in  Washington,  on  the 
''^^ht  of  the  assassination  plot,  and  it  is  now  known  that  he  was 
l^^rked  to  die.       Some  domestic  arrangements  prevented  his  keep- 
^'^^  this  appointment,  and  the  bullet  which  was  intended  for  him  was 
;iever  fired.     It  seems  a  hard  saying,  but  it  is  true,  that  Lincoln  was 
"^^^e  fortunate  that  night  than  Grant. 
I^or   President   Lincoln   died   in   the  full  sunshine  of   success,  — 

if  • 

"'  Indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  sunshine  ever  fell  upon  that  melancholy 
^P^rit.  Between  him  and  the  people,  whom  he  had  served  so  faith- 
f^^ly,  there  was  no  cloud.  He  had  outlived  all  misunderstandings  and 
''^justice.  There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  his  rough,  uncouth 
^^ys,  and  the  absence  of  all  conventional  dignity  in  his  life  and  con- 

^^sation,  led  many  of  his  countymen  to  form  a  false  estimate  of  his 
^^^Ure;  but  the  loftiness  of  his  views,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  patri. 
^^^sm,  were  never  questioned.  In  his  second  inaugural  address,  and 
^^  his  short  but  memorable  speech  at  Gettysburg,  he  struck  a  note 

^^  harmony  with  the  solemnity  of  the  time ;  and  long  before  the  war 
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came  to  an  end  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that  the  homely  tb^£ 
splitter  of  Illinois  was  the  man  of  all  others  fitted  to  deal  with  thic 
great  crisis  which  had  fallen  upon  the  nation.     Everybody  saw  how 
invaluable  had  been  his  patience,  his  good-humor,  his  quiet  belief  \n 
the  cause  which  was  at  stake,  his  sagacity  in  bringing  to  light  a 
capable  man  and  of  remaining  faithful  to  him.    Many  attempts  were 
made  to  set  him  against  General  Grant,  but  none  of  them  succeeded. 
"  He  drinks  too  much  whisky,"  said  one  of  Grant's  maligners  to  the 
President.     ** Try  and  find  out  the  brand,"  whispered  Lincoln;  "I 
should  like  to  send  a  barrel  or  two  to  some  of  the  other  generals. " 
In  common  with  General  Sherman  and  others,  the  President  antic- 
ipated the  daring  march  upon  Vicksburg  with  great  misgiving,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  a  mistake  ;  but  after  the  fort  had  fallen  he  wrote  a 
note  of  hearty  congratulation  to  the  general,  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
"  I  now  wish,"  he  said,  **  to  make  a  personal  acknowledgment  that 
you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong."     This  letter  is  not  published  by 
General  Grant  in  his  Memoirs  ;  in  fact,  he  publishes  not  a  word  of 
any  kind  in  his  own  praise.     His  narrative  is  a  plain, — almost  bald, 
— record  of  the  simplest  facts,  recounted  with  a  modesty  which  is 
rare,  if  not  absolutely  unique,  in  works  of  this  kind,  but  which  is  in 
itself  vividly  characteristic  of  the  man.     I  spent  many  long  evenings 
with  him,  at  various  times,  and  I  never  once  heard  him  make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  part  which  he  had  played  in  the  war.    If  any 
one  else  touched  upon  the  subject  in   his  presence,  his  hard,  firm 
mouth  would  close  *'  like  a  steel  trap,"  as  the  American  saying  goes, 
and  the  chances  were  that  not  another  word  would  escape  from  him 
until  the  indiscreet  visitor  had  gone. 

This  reluctance  to  talk  of  his  own  deeds  is  visible  even  in  the 
Memoirs,  which  he  only  consented  to  write  in  the  hope  of  leaving 
behind  him  some  provision  for  his  family.  He  went  unwillingly  to* 
the  task,  and  although  his  interest  in  it  increased  as  he  made  progress, 
it  is  clear  that  it  gave  him  no  pleasure  to  recount  his  personal  exploits. 
He  had  resolved  never  to  write  anything  for  publication,  but  troubles 
fell  thickly  upon  him,  one  after  another,  and,  at  last,  he  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  publishers.  *'  I  consented,"  he  says  in  his 
Preface,  "  for  the  money  it  gave  me  ;  for  at  that  moment  I  was  living 
upon  borrowed  money."  His  houses  had  probably  been  sold  long  be- 
fore, and  after  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  rogues  with  which  he  became 
entangled,  he  was  left  absolutely  penniless.  Then  he  began  his  au- 
tobiography upon  the  novel  plan  of  saying  as  little  about  himself  as 
he  could  possibly  help.  His  account  of  his  early  life  occupies  more 
space  than  the  description  of  any  great  siege  or  battle  in  which  he 
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s  engaged.  Everybody  knows  that  he  was  brought  up  in  humble 
curastances,  though  not  in  poverty.  His  father  had  a  tannery, 
]  young  Grant  often  worked  in  it,  though  he  detested  the  occupa- 
n.  When  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  made  him  famous,  the  "  politi- 
ns"  flocked  around  him  from  all  quarters,  and  endeavored  to 
n  him  to  account  in  their  several  ways.  Grant  met  all  their  ap- 
)aches  with  the  same  imperturbability.  "  I  am  unable  to  talk 
itics,"  he  used  to  say,  *'  but  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about 
I  best  method  of  tanning  leather,  I  believe  I  can  tell  you  "  Through 
I  interest  of  a  Congressman,  he  was  admitted  to  the  great  military 
ining  school  of  West  Point,  where  Lee  and  "  Stonewall "  Jackson, 
i  others  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  in  the  Confederacy, 
re  students  at  the  same  time.  Grant's  sole  ambition,  after  he  left 
ist  Point,  was  to  obtain  a  professorship  in  some  college  ;  but  the 
break  of  the  Mexican  war,  provoked  by  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
m  provided  him  with  active  employment.  In  that  war  he  received 
ne  valuable  training  as  a  soldier,  but  when  peace  come  he  found 
Lt  his  position  had  not,  in  any  way,  improved.  By  this  time  he 
i  a  wife  and  two  children,  without  any  adequate  means  of  earning 
may  for  their  support.  The  family  went  to  a  little  farm,  belonging 
his  wife,  near  St.  Louis,  and  there  Grant  tried  to  get  a  living  in 
y^  way  that  presented  itself.  "  If  nothing  else  could  be  done,"  he 
/s,  "  I  would  load  a  cord  of  wood  on  a  wagon  and  take  it  to  the  city 
sale.*'  Then  he  went  into  a  **  real  estate  "  business,  or,  as  we 
%  a  land-agency  ;  found  that  this  brought  no  grist  to  the  mill,  and 
s  driven  to  be  a  clerk  in  his  father's  store.  So  he  went  on,  living  in 
land-to-mouth  manner,  until  the  war  broke  out  in  1861,  and  he  was 
led  upon  to  take  command  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  in 
lena.  This,  too,  seemed  likely  to  be  but  a  short-lived  occupation. 
» one  then  believed  that  the  war  would  last  long.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Lvid  told  a  meeting  at  La  Grange,  Mississippi,  that  he  would  be 
ling  to  "  drink  all  the  blood  spilled  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
e."  Mr.  Seward,  the  secretary  of  state,  continually  declared  that 
i  war  would  be  over  in  ninety  days.  Grant's  belief  to  the  last  was 
It  if  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  in  February,  1862,  had  been 
lowed  up  by  the  Federals  with  a  determined  advance  over  the 
athwest,  the  rebellion  would  have  collapsed.  But  the  Federal 
lerals  were  slow  to  perceive  any  advantage  they  had  gained  ;  many 
them  were  utterly  incapable  of  perceiving  it.  General  Halleck, 
o  was  Grant's  superior  officer,  gave  him  no  encouragement  even 
attack  Fort  Donelson,  and  bestowed  but  slight  and  grudging  thanks 
on  him  after  the  victory.     For  venturing  to  push  on  to  Nashville 
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Grant  was  superseded,  and  virtually  placed  under  arrest.  But  he 
was  very  soon  restored  to  his  command,  and  not  long  afterwards  won 
the  bloody  battle  of  Shiloh,  where  the  Confederates  fought  until 
they  were  literally  cut  to  pieces.  "  I  saw  an  open  field,"  he  writes, 
**  over  which  the  Confederates  had  made  repeated  charges  the  day 
before,  so  covered  with  dead  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  walk 
across  the  clearing,  in  any  direction,  stepping  on  dead  bodies,  with- 
out a  foot  touching  the  ground."  "The  Confederate  troops  foughL 
well,"  is  Grant's  laconic  remark  on  all  this  heroism,  repeated  on  sc^ 
many  fields,  and  always  in  vain. 

Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  Vicksburg  have  generally  been  recognizecz3 
as  affording  conclusive  proofs  of  Grant's  military  capacity ;  but  hLs 
campaigns  in  Virginia  are  more  open  to  question.  The  slaughter  i  n 
the  "Wilderness,"  where  thousands  of  the  northern  troops  were 
sacrificed,  might  have  been  avoided  if  Grant  had  clung  less  ten3.- 
ciously  to  his  resolve  to  "fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  took  all  sum* 
men"  He  had  to  deviate  from  that  line,  after  all  ;  but  one  object 
which  he  constantly  kept  in  view  was  accomplished, — by  "hamnn^^ 
ing  away"  at  the  enemy,  he  had  reduced  Lee's  power  of  resistance 
The  Confederate  leader  was  obliged  to  break  up  his  small  force  int:< 
detachments  to  meet  the  assaults  which  were  delivered  in  all  dir^^ 
tions,  and,  with  a  few  thousand  half-starved  and  ragged  troops,  ^ 
had  to  face  at  least  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  in  the  arm 
of  the  Potomac.  His  supports  were  uncertain  ;  some  of  his  suh><^^ 
dinates, — like  General  Early, — were  worse  than  useless.  The  com 
missariat  arrangements  had  completely  broken  down.  The  Co^ 
federates  were  left  almost  without  ammunition  or  food.  Yet  in  tt** 
desperate  engagements  at  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  and  befoi"^ 
Petersburg,  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  men  of  Grant's  army  w^^^ 
killed  or  wounded.  The  carnage  and  the  suffering  inflicted  in  tb^^ 
last  campaign  have  never  been  exceeded  in  any  war  of  modern  tim^^* 

Grant's  losses  were  heavy,  but  Lee's  slender  resources  were  wreclc^^ 
in  a  much  more  serious  proportion,  and  there  was  no  recruiting  po^' 
sible  for  the  Confederates.     Their  dead  who  lay  so  thickly  bene^^*^ 
the  fields  were  children  of  the  soil,  and  there  were  none  to  repl^^^ 
them.     Sometimes  whole  families  had  been  destroyed;  but  the  si^^' 
vivors  still  fought  on,  though  it  must  have  been  without  hope.     In  tl^^ 
Confederate  lines  around  Petersburg  there  was  often  absolute  destit^' 
tion, — as  an  officer  who  was  there  told  me  in  the  Shenandoah  valley' 
shortly  after  the  end  of  the  struggle,  every  cat  and  dog  for  mil^^ 
around  had  been  caught  and  eaten.     Grant  was  pressing  onward  / 
Sherman's  march  had  proved  that  the  Confederacy  was  an  egg-shell ; 
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Sheridan's  splendid  cavalry  was  ever  hovering  around  the  last  defend- 
ers of  the  bars  and  stripes ;  Grant  saw  that  all  was  over,  and  he  in- 
vited Lee  to  surrender.  But  for  a  day  or  two  longer  Lee  held  out ; 
and  then  Grant  sent  him  another  message,  couched  in  terms  as  gentle 
and  courteous  as  he  could  find.  All  that  further  resistance  could  do 
would  be  to  bring  about  more  useless  butchery,  with  inevitable  defeat 
at  the  end.  Yet  the  Confederates  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  every- 
thing, and  when  they  saw  their  general  riding  out  sadly  to  meet  the 
conqueror,  they  gave  way  to  the  bitterest  grief.'  There  remained  but. 
a  broken  and  scattered  remnant  of  the  proud  forces  of  the  Confed- 
eracy to  surrender  with  their  beloved  commander. 

It  was  General  Grant's  duty  to  vanquish  his  foe,  but  he  would  not 
humiliate  him.  He  declined  to  be  present  at  the  formal  disbandment 
of  the  southern  troops,  and  when  Lee  handed  him  his  sword.  Grant 
returned  it  with  a  few  words  of  manly  sympathy.  This  act  of  kind- 
ness touched  Lee  deeply,  for  no  one  in  the  whole  South  felt  more 
keenly  the  wreck  of  all  the  hopes  which  had  been  bound  up  in  the 
"lost  cause."  The  northern  pe6ple  had  made  great  sacrifices  to 
carry  on  the  war,  but  the  conditions  of  the  contest  were  necessarily 
more  severe  in  the  South.  The  church  bells,  the  leaden  roofing  from 
the  houses,  everything  that  could  be  melted  down,  had  been  used 
for  bullets.  After  Sherman's  march  the  country  was  like  a  desert. 
Bridges,  fences,  railroads,  all  had  disappeared.  Yet  the  people 
still  hoped  that  their  favorite  general,  Lee,  would,  somehow  or 
other,  be  able  to  turn  back  the  multitudes  which  were  arrayed 
against  him.  They  regarded  him  with  an  affection  which  the  vast 
reverses  that  overwhelmed  him  and  them  could  not  weaken.  I  saw 
him  in  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Shenandoah  valley  some  months  after 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  He  was  quite  white,  bent,  and  broken, 
but  the  welcome  which  met  him  could  not  have  been  more  ardent  if 
he  had  returned  victorious.  The  women  crowded  around  him,  with 
streaming  eyes,  kissing  his  hand ;  even  the  men  were  deeply  moved. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  foolish  cry  among  the  people  of  the  South, 
"  Let  us  all  emigrate ;  it  matters  not  where.  Let  us  leave  a  land 
which  can  never  ]|e  our  home  again."  Lee  did  all  he  could  to  dis- 
courage it.  There  soon  arose  a  fierce  demand  in  some  parts  of  the 
North,  led  by  Secretary  Stanton,  for  the  "  punishment  of  traitors," 
and  but  for  Grant's  interposition  Lee  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
sent  to  join  Jefferson  Davis  in  Fortress  Monroe.  Grant  risked  his 
popularity  by  insisting  that  Lee  was  a  prisoner  of  war  on  parole,  and 
that  until  he  broke  his  parole  it  would  be  an  outrage  to  arrest  him. 

1  The  scene  was  vividly  described  some  years  ago  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Francis  Lawley. 
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The  controversy  was  active,  and  sometimes  angry ;  but  Grant  was 
immovable,  and  Stanton  had  to  give  way.  The  two  generals  never 
met  afterward.  Lee  continued  to  the  last  to  set  a  good  example  to 
his  followers  by  returning  as  a  quiet  citizen  to  the  work  which  he 
found  ready  to  his  hands,  as  the  president  of  a  college.  There  he  did 
his  duty,  but  it  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  his  heart  was 
broken.  There  are  blows  from  which  no  man  can  recover, — from 
which,  indeed,  he  has  no  wish  to  recover, — and  death,  when  it  came, 
was  welcomed  as  a  friend  by  General  Lee. 

It  is  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  as  I  have  said,  that  one  could 
almost  desire  that  General  Grant's  career  had  likewise  closed.     There 
were  further  triumphs  in  store  for  him,  but  scarcely  any  great  happi- 
ness, and   no  real  addition  to  his  honors.     He  had  no  ambition  to 
launch  out  upon  the  stormy  and  dangerous  sea  of  politics ;  and  his 
fellow  commander,  Sherman,  wrote  to  him  a  most  sensible  and  manly 
letter,  earnestly  advising  him  to  keep  away  from  Washington.     But 
the  Republican  party  had  no  candidate  to  put  before  the  country  who 
was  half  so  likely  to  win  his  way  to  the  presidency  as  General  Grant, 
and  in  a  rash  moment,  as  I  venture  to  think,  he  consented  to  serve. 
The  same  considerations  obliged  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  a 
second  term  of  office,  and  he  was  elected  only  to  find  that  new  dis- 
appointments and  mortifications  awaited  him.     He  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  place  great  dependence  in  men  who  had  once  served 
under  him,  or  for  whom   he  had  taken  a  liking.     This  would  have 
been  an  altogether  admirable  quality  had  his  judgment  of  other  men 
been  infallible.     But,  in  truth,  it  was  far  from  that ;  he  made  great 
and  ruinous  mistakes,  and  he  rarely  could  be  brought  to  see  his  mis- 
takes, even  when  irreparable  mischief  had  been  done.     Hence  arose 
all  those  scandals  about  **  whisky  rings  "  and  "  Indian  rings  '*  which 
threw  so  much  reproach  on  his  second  administration.     That  the  Pres- 
ident himself  was  perfectly  free  from  corruption  most  men  believed  at 
the  time,  and  everybody  admits  now.     He  was  not  capable  of  willfully    " 
committing  a  dishonorable  act.     Some  of  his  followers  were  not  so   ^ 
scrupulous,  and  the  difficulty  was  that  Grant  could  not  be  brought  to  ^ 
see  that  his  confidence  had   been   betrayed.     He  Jaad  been  bitterly"^ 
attacked,  and  he  thought  that  his  subordinates  were  assailed  merely^^ 
because  they  were  faithful  to  him.      I  remember  his  saying  to  me,  ii 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  outcries  against  a  member  ol 
his  establishment,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  but  who  was  not 
worthy  of  that  attachment,  *'  Z.  is  only  attacked  because  he  is  known^^ 
to  be  my  true  friend.     He  has  done  nothing  wrong.     I  do  not  care^^ 
whom  you  put  into    his  place,   they  would  calumniate  him   in  the 
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same  way  to-morrow.     They  strike  at  me  over  his  shoulder ;  I  can 
stand  it,  but  it  shall  do  him  no  harm."     He  could  not  be  brought  to 
think  that  any  one  in  whom   he   trusted  might  possibly  deceive  him. 
All  his  sad  experience  seems,  in   this  respect,  to  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  him.     The  firm  of  fraudulent  brokers  who  plundered  him 
so  mercilessly,  and  tried  to  strip  him  of  his  reputation  after  they  had 
taken  all  his  money,  ought  not  to  have  deceived  any  man  with  even 
elementary  ideas  of  business.     Grant's  credulity,  when  his  confidence 
had  once  been  secured,  knew  no  bounds.     This  was  the  sole  secret 
of  all  the  mistakes  in   his  career  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
At  Washington  he  was  no  longer  in  a  position  where  taciturnity  and 
self-reliance  could  carry  him  through  all  emergencies.     He  had  to 
depend  upon  others ;  he  was  obliged  to  ask  for  advice,  and  even  to 
act  upon  it.     He  liked  to  have  men  about  him  who  could  make  them- 
selves agreeablee,  for,  in  spite  of  his  grim  bearing  and  unsympathetic 
aspect,  he  was  a  warm-hearted  man,  and  enjoyed  a  little  gaiety  after 
office  hours.     He  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  gaiety  himself,  by 
drawing  upon  a  store  of  curious  anecdotes  of  men  whom  he  had  known, 
or  by  remarks  of  a  dry,  sarcastic  turn  on  the  politicians  or  events  of 
the  day.     No  man  could  talk  better  when  he  was  in  the  humor.     He 
had  a  pleasant  voice,  and  a  simple,  retiring  manner,  and  was  always 
ready  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  that  were  made  to  him  by  persons 
whom  he  respected.     He  had  read  a  good  deal,  and  thought  even 
n^ore,  and  he  delighted  in  picking  up  inforrpation  in  the  easiest  of  all 
modes, — by  converse  with  people  who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
^he  subject  he  wished  to  understand.     When  he  talked,  no  words 
^ere  wasted,  and  the  listener  could  never  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
'^is  profound  common-sense.     And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  common  sense, 
'^e  fell  so  easy  a  prey  to  rascality.     The  truth  is,  he  was  not  fit  to 
<^Ope  with  rascals.     He  had  no  distrust  in  his  nature;  he  was  not  on 
^^^  look-out  for  knavery.     A  New  York  clerk  of  eighteen  would  have 
^^cn  through  the  glaring  impostures  of  the  firm  which  dragged  him 
^Own  to  ruin.     Yet  Grant  reposed  so  much  faith  in  that  wretched 
^m  that  he  could  go  and  ask  for  a  loan  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
i^^lp  it,  as  he  supposed,  through  difficulties  which  were  practically 
'^surmountable.     No  great  man  was  ever  before  so  miserably  duped. 
An  ex-President  of  the  United  States  does  not  occupy  a  very  envi- 
^^le  position.     One  day  the  head  of  the  government,  the  next  he  is 
^obody.     Unless   he  has  some  lucrative  calling  to  which  he  can 
^^tum,  or  private  means  upon  which  he  can  retire,  he  is  a  source  of 
^nibarrassment  to  himself  and  to  others.     The  politicians  have  had 
^\Jt  of  him  all  that  they  want,  and  he  cannot  very  well  "  run  "  for  an 
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inferior  office.  In  England  we  pension  off  old  servants  of  the  state, — 
perhaps  a  little  too  freely.  The  ample  salary  which  a  man  receives 
for  doing  his  appointed  work  is  not  thought  enough  to  enable  him  tc 
spend  his  last  days  in  comfort,  and  therefore,  whether  the  holders  oi 
high  offices  are  in  or  out  of  harness,  they  are  well  taken  care  of.  The 
American  people  are  not  so  generous.  Their  presidents  are  dismissed 
w  thout  recognition  of  any  kind.  General  Arthur,  a  man  of  the  very 
highest  character,  has  fortunately  a  good  profession,  and  an  excellent 
position  in  that  profession,  and  he  has  gone  back  to  his  office  from 
the  White  House  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  when  General 
Grant  retired  he  could  not  return  to  the  army,  and  he  had  no  othei 
occupation  open  to  him.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  again  set 
up  in  business  as  a  tanner.  He  spent  many  months  in  making  a 
tour  of  a  large  part  of  ihe  world,  and  during  his  visit  to  England  he 
saw  nearly  all  our  most  distinguished  public  men,  and  formed  his 
own  opinions  concerning  them.  I  asked  him  one  evening  which  oi 
these  men  had  struck  him  most.  After  a  moment's  consideration,  he 
replied,  **  Mr.  Disraeli.  Your  Mr  Gladstone  talks  the  best.  I  never 
heard  a  man  talk  so  well  before ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  is  more  original, — 
and  then,  you  see,  he  does  not  say  much.  *  I  never  can  make  out 
why  you  did  not  keep  Mexico  when  you  had  got  it.  General,*  he  said 
to  me,  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  No  more  can  I.**  But  in  his  **  Me- 
moirs'*  I  see  that  Grant  condemns  the  Mexican  war  as  unjust,  and 
therefore  he  might  have  found  a  reason  to  give  Mr.  Disraeli  for  not 
treating  Mexico  after  the  fashion  of  Texas. 

The  "third  term  "  project  was  not  dead  when  General  Grant  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  but  the  American  people  looked  upon 
it  with  great  dislike.  The  Republican  party,  or  a  large  section  of  it, 
desired  to  nominate  Grant  again  ;  but  the  Convention  at  Chicago  was. 
much  divided,  and  after  even  more  than  the  usual  doublings  and  turn- 
ings of  the  delegates,  the  choice  fell  upon  General  Garfield.  Grair 
must  now  have  known  that  political  life  was  closed  to  him,  and  h  ^ 
undertook  various  commercial  undertakings,  which  turned  out  to  1>^ 
profitable.  They  were  put  into  his  way  by  friends  who  desired  t* 
serve  him.  A  great  deal  of  money  doubtless  passed  through  hi 
hands  at  various  times,  although  I  never  heard  that  his  habits  vver-^ 
extravagant.  At  any  rate,  he  was  better  off,  pecuniarily,  at  the  clos< 
of  1883,  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  General  Badeau,  who  knev 
his  chiefs  affairs  better  than  any  one  outside  his  own  family,  stated 
that  Grant  himself  estimated  his  fortune,  at  this  time,  at  a  million  o^ 
dollars.  This,  however,  was  chiefly  in  the  air.  He  was  only  sixty 
one,  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health,  happy  in  his  surroundingSj 
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and  engaged  in  "business  which  brought  him  in  an  ample  income.*' 
Prosperity  and  contentment  seemed  to  be  assured  to  him.    But  every- 
body who  has  studied  human  history,  wnether  in  books  or  on  the 
world's  great  stage,  must  have  observed  that  it  is  precisely  at  these 
periods,  when  all  is  apparently  going  well,  that  the  dark  fates  so  fre- 
quently descend  with  their  inexorable  decrees,  and  darken  all  the  sun 
of  a  man's  life,  and  condemn  him  to  struggle  for  the  rest  of  his  days 
amid  the  bitter  waters  of  affliction      It  was  so  with  General  Grant. 
An    occurrence   of  evil  omen   befell  him   on   Chrismas  Eve.      He 
had  reached  his  own  door,  when,  in  turning  to  pay  a  cabman,  he  fell 
upon  the  frozen  pavement,  and  sustained  an  injury  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  attack  of  pleurisy.     From  that  time  he  was  called  upon 
to  bid  farewell  to  health  and  peace  of  mind.     Already  he  had,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  son,  joined  the  firm  of  Ward  and  Fish,  and  put  all  his 
savings  into  it, — about  twenty  thousand  pounds.     The  affair  seemed 
to  go  on  prosperously, — so  prosperously  that  Grant,  as  his  friend  has 
said,  thought  he  was  worth  a  million  of  dollars.     Everybody  remem- 
bers the  exposure  that  followed  in  May,  1884.     One  morning  Grant 
'^ent  down  to  the  office  on  Wall  street,  and  found  that  Ward  had  ab- 
sconded, and  that  he  and  his  children  were  utterly  ruined.     Only  a 
few  days  before,  Ward  had  induced  him  to  borrow  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  undtr  the  pretence  that  this  sum  would  enable 
^ini  to  discharge  some  pressing  claims  upon  a  bank  in  which  the  firm 
had    large  deposits.     Grant  went  to   Mr.  W.   H.  Vanderbilt,  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railway,  who  died  so  recently,  and  asked  for  the 
^oney  as  a  loan.     Thirty  thousand  pounds  is  a  large  sum,  but  Van- 
derbilt sat  down  and  drew  a  check  for  it,  and  handed  it  to  his  visitor. 
The  railroad  king  knew,  a  few  hours  afterward,  that  Grant  had   been 
^^ped,  and  that  his  own  money  was  lost,  but  he  behaved  throughout 
^ith  the  utmost  generosity.     He  took  possession  of  Grant's  house 
^'^d  property,  merely  to  protect  them  from  other  creditors.    He  nobly 
offered  to  make  the  whole  over  to  Mrs.  Grant,  but  the  general   re- 
^^sed.     Grant  had  no  idea,  at  first,  that  the  firm  with  which  his  name 
^^d  been  identified  existed  upon  sheer  roguery.     But  all  the  papers 
^^re  soon  full  of  the  shameful  story.     The  famous  soldier  saw  but 
^^  clearly  that  he  had  been  used  as  a  decoy  by  an  abominable  swin- 
^ler.     House,  money,  books,  furniture,   his  swords,  and  other  pres- 
^'^ts, — the  money  of  his  children  and  many  of  his  friends, — everything 
^^s  gone,  including,  as  he  thought,  his  honor.     It  was  afterwards 
clearly  seen  that  he  had  no  complicity  whatever  in  the  frauds  com- 
mitted by  his  partners, — that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  sufferers,  not 
^  any  way  a  culprit.     The  sympathy  of  the  people  went  out  to  him  ; 
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once  more  he  rallied  from  enfeebled  health  and  a  wounded  spirit,  a; 
he  began  to  believe  that  in  time  he  might  recover  from  this  unmerit 
and  disastrous  blow. 

But  another  great  calamity  was  hanging  over  him.  A  few  mont 
after  the  failure  of  the  firm  he  began  to  complain  of  a  pain  in  h 
throat.  Gradually  it  grew  worse;  he  could  swallow  nothing  but  11 
uid  food  ;  doctors  were  consulted,  various  opinions  were  given,  an 
at  last,  the  dread  fact  could  no  longer  be  concealed  that  his  disea 
was  cancer.  He  had  already  begun  to  write  his  Memoirs,  urged  c 
by  the  one  hope  which  now  remained  to  him, — the  hope  of  makii 
some  provision  for  his  family  in  place  of  that  which  they  had  lo^ 
But  the  torment  which  now  visited  him,  day  and  night,  obliged  hi 
to  stop.  He  could  not  lie  down  without  bringing  on  fits  of  chokin 
he  would  sit  for  hours,  as  General  Badeau  has  said,  **  propped  up 
his  chair,  with  his  hands  clasped,  looking  at  the  blank  wall  before  hL 
silent,  contemplating  the  future  ;  nor  alarmed,  but  solemn,  at  ti 
prospect  of  pain  and  disease,  and  only  death  at  the  end."  Of  all  t 
soldiers  who  perished  slowly  of  lingering  wounds  on  battle-fiel 
during  the  war,  none  suffered  such  protracted  and  cruel  tortures 
General  Grant. 

Then  there  came  a  change  for  the  better.  The  kindly  messa^ 
which  were  sent  to  him  from  all  classes  of  his  own  countrymen,  no  i 
and  south,  and  which  flowed  in  upon  him  from  England, — from  t 
Queen  herself, — greatly  cheered  and  consoled  him.  Again  he  set: 
work  upon  his  book,  determined  to  finish  it  before  he  died.  He  v^ 
further  encouraged  by  the  news  that  Congress  had,  at  last,  passecJ 
bill  placing  him  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army.  His  good  name, 
felt,  was  once  more  established.  In  June,  1885,  he  seemed  to  b^ 
little  better,  but  the  great  heat  of  the  city  distressed  him,  and  a  \r> 
near  Saratoga  was  offered  to  him  by  a  friend  Thither  he  went,  3 
bent  upon  finishing  his  book.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  li"^ 
Several  times  he  had  actually  been  at  the  point  of  death, — once 
least  he  had  taken  leave  of  those  who  were  so  dear  to  him.  His  ^ 
conquerable  nature  alone  kept  him  alive.  Three  families,  as  we  le^ 
from  his  old  aide-de-camp,  were  dependent  upon  him.  If  he  cou 
complete  his  Memoirs,  half  a  million  dollars  might  be  earned  for  ^^ 
kindred.  Again  and  again  he  took  up  his  pencil  and  paper, — for  ^ 
could  no  longer  dictate, — and  wrote,  slowly  and  laboriously,  as  muc 
as  he  could.  No  murmur  escaped  him.  Great  physical  prostratic>^ 
accompanied  by  inevitable  mental  depression,  often  assailed  him,  bt 
he  summoned  all  his  energies,  and  came  back  from  the  very  portal 
of  the  grave.     That  his  children  and  grandchildren  should  not  bele^ 
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to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  world,  — this  was  tne  solitary  boon  he 
craved  ;  and  it  was  granted.  He  had  time  to  write  the  last  words  of 
the  last  page,  and  then,  on  the  23d  of  July,  the  end  came  gently  to 
him.  With  his  wife  and  family  still  around  him,  he  passed  away  as 
an  over-wearied  child  might  fall  asleep. 

Few  men  had  known  more  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  He  had 
tasted  all  the  sweets,  such  as  they  are,  of  wild  and  unbounded  popu- 
larity ;  he  had  sunk  into  neglect ;  he  had  seen  his  reputation  undergo 
total  eclipse.  In  his  declining  years,  and  smitten  with  a  fatal  malady, 
he  found  himself  reduced  to  penury,  and  obliged  to  begin  the  fight 
against  want  all  over  again.  History  may  possibly  decide  that  he 
is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  generals  or  the  wisest  of 
statesmen  ;  but  it  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  the 
only  man  who  proved  himself  able  to  bring  a  long  and  desperate  civil 
war  to  an  end ;  and  it  will  do  justice  to  the  ardent  patriotism  which 
animated  him,  and  to  the  entrepid  soul  which  refused  to  be  crushed 
even  when  all  his  little  world  stood  a  ound  him  in  ruins. 

— Macmillan^s  Magazine  {yan.  1886). 


A  BIT  OF  POETRY. 

The  potter  stood  at  his  daily  work, 

One  patient  foot  on  the  ground  ; 
The  other  with  never  slackening  speed 

Turning  his  swift  wheel  round. 
Silent  we  stood  beside  him  there, 

Watching  the  restless  knee, 
Till  my  friend  said  low,  in  pitying  voice, 

"  How  tired  his  foot  must  be  ! " 

The  potter  never  paused  in  his  work. 

Shaping  the  wondrous  thing  ; 
'Twas  only  a  common  flower-pot, 

But  perfect  in  fashioning. 
Slowly  he  raised  his  patient  eyes, 

With  homely  truth  inspired  : 
"  No,  marm  ;  it  isn*t  the  foot  that  kicks  ; 

The  one  that  stands  gets  tired ! '' 

Alice  Wellington  Rollins 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF   WOMAN* S  EDUCATION. 

BY   NICOLO    d'aLFONSO,    SANTA    SEVERINA   DI    CALABRIA,    ITALIA  J 

TRANSLATED    BY   VICTORIA    CHAMPLIN. 

I. 

Before  devoting  oneself  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  e^ 
cation  most  suitable  for  woman,  another  problem  that  concerns  soc 
duties  should  be  solved  ;  namely,  what  should  be  the  sphere 
activity  reserved  for  woman  in  a  social  direction  ?  Without  fully  i 
derstanding  this  the  work  of  education  would  be  in  vain  ;  since 
would  miss  the  aim  toward  which  it  should  be  directed.  For  t ' 
reason  we  think  it  necessary,  before  all,  to  discover  and  define^ 
though  briefly,  this  end  toward  which  the  efforts  of  educators  shoi 
be  directed. 

As  everyone  knows,  a  society  is  a  system  or  organization  to 
compared  to  an  animal  organism,  which  presents  a  varied  mix 
plicity  of  anatomical  forms,  with  especial  functions,  which  are 
ordinate  and  in  varions  ways  subordinate,  and  intricate,  all  howe^ 
cooperating  in  various  ways  toward  one  aim,  which  is  life.  Ir 
similar  manner  a  state  or  society  is  constituted  of  families  and  indi'^ 
uals,  who,  although  they  may  have  subjective  ends  which  they  str 
to  unite,  nevertheless  concur,  by  means  of  their  activity,  and  eacix 
a  different,  but  more  or  less  necessary  manner  in  common  life,  whi 
is  the  social  life  or  spirit.  And  this  common,  civil,  or  social  lif^ 
which  is  the  same  thing,  and  which,  from  the  subjective  standpo  ^ 
seems  the  least  important, — is  the  most  important ;  since  it  ser^ 
to  sustain  the  life  of  the  family  and  individual,  and,  from  them,, 
guarantee  the  highest  possibilities,  developing  and  exercising  1 
physical  and  organic  powers  with  which  it  is  endowed,  and  with^ 
which  their  life  would  be  wasted  ;  we  ought  rather  to  say  that,  with< 
the  common  life,  they  would  not  be  what  they  are,  and  could  not  e"^ 
exist  as  simple  individuals  or  families.  But,  as  in  a  living  state 
specific  functionability  is  deputed  to  the  various  social  spheres,  ai 
as  in  the  purely  animal  life  a  diversity  of  functions  is  fulfilled  throu 
a  diversity  of  organs,  it  would  seem  also  natural  that  functional  div< 
sity  should  be  established  in  the  two  sexes  as  much  in  the  family, 
in  the  social  state. 
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In  these  last  years  much  is  said  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of 

vroroan.     It  is  sure  that  woman,  in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  has 

occupied  a  position  inferior  and  subordinate  to  man,  which,  it  is  said, 

has  made  her  mind  servile  and  her  character  weak  and  defective. 

Being  always  obliged  to  remain  shut  up  within  the  walls  of    her 

home,  and  all  her  tendencies  being  thus  repressed,  she  has  never 

given  free  play  in  society  to  those  functions  which  it  has  been  given 

to  man  alone  to  exercise  ;  and  desiring  to  raise  woman  from   this 

servile  state,  it  is  believed  that  an  educution  can  oe  given   her  which 

^ill  take  her  out  of  the  sphere  in  which  she  is  now,  and  completely 

transport  her  into  public  affairs  ;  to  give  her  duties  which  require  the 

capacity  for  work  and  energy  of  man.     It  is  believed,  in  short,  that 

^o  woman  can  be  given  all  the  social  positions   that   men  occupy* 

And  since  the  actual  condition  of  the  feminine  organization  is  such 

^hat  it  is  not  adapted  to  fulfill  the  social  duties  which  now  are  assigned 

^o  roan,  it  is  a  physiological  question  whether,  in  the  course  of  time, 

^nd  by  means  of  a  suitable  education,  the  dynamic,  as  well  as  mental 

^nd  organic,  condition  of  woman  can  be  made  equal  to  that  of  man. 

And  physiology. — applying  the  general  biological  laws  to  the  new 

possible  organic  developments, — has  answered    in    the   affirmative, 

^Hhough  with  some  reserve.    Thus,  it  is  believed  possible  to  actively 

produce  this  transformation  in  the  activity  of  woman. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  indeterminate  and  abstract  this 
Conception  of  the  emancipation  of  woman  may  be,  because  it  does 
^ot  comprehend  matters  in  a  systematic  and  real  manner.  And  even 
^f  the  feminine  temperament  could  be  changed  into  the  masculine,  it 
^ould  not  be  desirable  ;  because  the  perfection  of  social  life,  as  of 
Everything  else,  does  not  consist  in  eliminating  differences  from  them 
^s  in  creating  and  preserving  them.  But  between  the  two  sexes  there 
^'*e  insuperable  psychological  differences,  dependent  on  the  different 
^'■ganic  conditions.  Without  donbt  there  is  still  much  identity  ; 
"^t  it  is  above  all  in  the  difference  that  it  is  most  necessary  to 
P^'eserve  in  things,  if  one  wishes  to  understand  them.  Women, 
through  their  physical  organization,  are  permanently  subject  to 
'^^rvous  irritability,  extremely  impressionable  and  mobile,  even  in 
'^^ir  adult  state  ;  the  external  world  exercises  a  fascination  upon 
/^^m  which  they  cannot  resist,  and,  being  continually  influenced  by 
^^^  action,  reflection,  and  will,  therefore  have  little  streno:th  in  them, 
^-•wing  to  this,  wimen  are  incapable  of  firm  purposes,  of  profound 
^^nvictions  and  constancy  of  character;  and  all  this  is  permanent  in 
^oman, — as  are  her  organic  conditions, — and  there  is  no  educative 
Orce  that  can  completely  and  constantly  change  her  psychological 
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state.  With  these  predispositions  it  is  easy  to  think  that  subjecting 
woman  to  an  essentially  public  life  is  like  trying  to  aggravate  hei 
morbid  condition.  But  in  this  we  do  not  mean  to  maintain  that 
women  are  to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  public  life  ;  for.  within  cei 
tain  limits,  they  can  and  ought  to  enter  it,  even  they  having  a  special 
social  mission,  and  above  all  when  society  is  well  prepared  to  receive 
them  ;  but  not  such  that  the  principal  field  of  their  activity  must  b( 
public  life.  Besides  this,  it  is  clear  that,  woman  being  transported 
into  a  life  essentially  public,  the  privacy  of  the  family  organization 
will  be  endangered,  and  the  unity  of  the  family  weakened.  The  indi 
vidual  lives  the  life  of  an  atom,  because  he  is  deprived  of  a  part  oi 
the  most  intimate  needs  of  his  soul ;  and  the  individual  who  has  re 
mained  a  stranger  to  the  family  becomes  a  disorganizing  element  a* 
regards  the  state,  since  it  is  the  family  that  serves  the  individual  aj 
a  means  of  education  and  condition  of  social  life.  If,  then,  womar 
forced  into  public  life  is  placed  in  a  sphere  foreign  to  her  physio 
logical  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  dangerous  to  the  individual  and 
to  society,  she,  on  the  other  hand,  has  in  herself  the  material  to  be 
come  the  organizing  and  educating  centre  of  the  family.  This  i; 
precisely  the  state  in  which  she  can  make  herself  useful,  not  only  tc 
herself  and  family,  bat  also  to  the  state  and  society.  Her  physio-psycho 
logical  conditions  which,  in  a  wholly  public  life,  would  most  often  per 
vert  her  personality,  find  great  usefulness  in  the  sphere  of  the  family 

A  family  is  also  an  organization  ;  one  may  even  say  that  in  a  smal 
degree  it  is  what  the  state  is  in  a  great  one,  and,  as  such,  its  aim  is  t( 
unite,  not  only  a  certain  material  and  economical  perfection,  but  als< 
to  take  part  in  the  common  life  of  society  and  in  the  life  of  the  mind 
Now,  to  attain  these  ends,  man  and  woman  have  different  action 
Man  being  wholly  given  up  to  tne  struggles  of  public  life,  has  hi* 
mind  bent  upon  success  and  the  material  benefit  of  his  family,  anc 
to  him  all  undertakings,  however  grave  and  difficult,  are  pleasurable 
Woman,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  the  power  to  make  the  famil; 
a  sanctuary  of  love.  She  being  the  wife  of  his  egotism,  must  con 
serrate  herself  to  taking  care  of  him.  being  his  comfort  in  the  diffi 
culties  of  life,  and  in  the  ordering  and  well-being  of  the  family.  Bu 
her  great  mission  in  the  family  is  more  than  all  to  educate  her  chil 
dren  well,  founding  in  them  not  only  the  basis  of  what  will  make 
them  good  individuals  and  members  of  the  family,  but  principally 
implanting  in  them  the  germs  of  a  thorough,  civil,  and  social  educa 
tion,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  artistic  and  religious. 

Besides,  woman  forming  part,  not  only  of  the  organization  of  the 
family,  but  of  the  social    organization,  it  is  clear  that  she  ought  tc 
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exert  her  educational  influence  upon  the  latter,  which  would  also  ex- 
tend to  all  the  social  spheres  with  which  it  is  in  relation.  And  here 
it  should  be  remembered  that  to  woman,  who,  wherever  it  should  be 
exercised,  has  a  rare  educational  power,  should  we  exclusively  con- 
fide the  duty  of  introducing  into  the  public  schools  for  either  sex 
the  first  elements  of  instruction  and  education.  We  therefore  give 
woman  an  essentially  educative  mission,  as  much  in  the  sphere  of  the 
family  as  in  that  of  society  ;  and  it  is  by  working  in  this  manner 
she  fulfills  the  noblest  social  function.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
in  woman  are  found  all  the  conditions  that  enable  her  to  succeed  in 
the  highest  educative  methods, — conditions  not  found  in  man.  As 
we  have  previously  stated,  in  woman  the  faculty  of  sentiment  and 
affection  is  in  excess  of  the  other  psychical  faculties  which  prevents 
egotism  from  extending  very  deep  roots  in  her  nature ;  and,  owing  to 
this,  all  that  is  related  to  her  is  watched  over  by  her  with  the  par- 
ticular eye  of  benevolence  and  disinterestedness,  and  her  affection 
toward  those  that  surround  her  is  in  proportion  to  her  relation  to 
them.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  first  foundation  and  first  condition, 
not  only  of  education,  but  of  family  and  social  life,  is  love.  Without 
love,  neither  education,  the  family,  nor  the  moral  or  social  life  is  pos- 
sible. And  this  faculty  being  the  most  developed  in  woman,  it  re- 
sults that  she  is  best  fitted  for  educating.  If  to  this  is  united  grace- 
ful appearance  and  speech,  there  are  every  means  to  enable  her  to 
win  hearts,  and  produce  in  them  those  beneficial  changes  which  lead 
the  child  and  youth  to  fulfill  their  individual  and  social  end. 

But  while  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  pernicious,  for  every  man  in 
a  society  to  create  a  family  for  himself,  contributing  union  and  ac- 
cord among  brothers,  in  order  to  attain  the  end  of  the  family,  and  to 
give  it  greater  development  and  greater  strength  of  resistance  amidst 
the  clashing  of  daily  living,  it  is  an  evident  result  that  it  is  impossible 
for  all  women  to  become  mothers.  In  this  case,  woman  having  a 
subordinate  function  in  the  father's  house,  may  have  a  broader  place 
in  public  life,  and,  under  certain  social  conditions,  may  devote  herself  to 
instruction  and  education,  or  enter  upon  industrial  trades,  and  even 
professions,  more  suitable  for  her  physical  and  psychological  tempera- 
ment. And  when  woman  has  learned  how  to  make  herself  superior 
to  the  sphere  of  the  family,  and,  impelled  by  a  noble  love  for  human- 
ity and  aided  by  a  powerful  position,  knows  how  to  use  her  days  to 
contribute  to  resolve  social  and  pedagogical  questions,  and  to  found 
and  direct  institutions  of  education  and  learning,  she  will  then  have 
attained  her  highest  possibility  on  earth. 

If  this,  then,  is  the  sphere  of  activity  which  is  reserved  for  woman 
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in  the  social  order,  it  is  clear  that  the  work  of  education  for  woman 
ought  not  to  be  directed  to  any  other  end  than  to  attain  this  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  Meanwhile,  even  in  this  complicated  end 
which  is  reserved  for  woman,  and  which  is  varied  by  reason  of  the 
various  special  conditions  in  which  she  is  born  and  developed,  there 
is  a  principal  point  which  should  be  kept  more  in  sight,  and  before 
which  even  the  scope  which  the  woman  has  in  the  sphere  uf  the 
family  becomes  of  a  secondary  value, — we  mean  the  civil  or  social 
scope.  And  it  is  to  this  point  that  the  educator,  in  whatever  grade 
of  educating  process  he  may  find  himself,  should  devote  his  greatest 
attention  ;  because  the  girl,  in  her  turn,  when  she  will  have  become 
a  woman,  must  devote  her  efforts  as  an  educator  so  that  the  individ- 
ual be  directed  to  the  social  life.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  edu 
cative  social  direction  in  which  we  wish  to  place  woman  being  some- 
thing also  very  complex,  it  is  not  easy  to  succeed  in  it.  because  many 
other  conditions  are  necessary  and  are  presupposed  ;  and,  before  all, 
civil  education  being  the  highest  point  of  human  education,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  can  be  attained  without  education  in  the  family  life 
and  a  complete  individual  education ;  we  ought  even  to  say  that  with- 
out them  a  civil  life  and  education  would  be  impossible.  Before 
educating  the  individual  to  civil  life,  it  is  necessary  to  educate  him  to 
family  life;  and  before  educating  him  to  family  life,  it  is  necessary 
to  educate  the  individual.  We,  by  method,  distinguish  these  three 
periods  in  a  complete  education.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  follow  these  in  rigorous  succession,  since  always  in  the 
practice  of  education  two  of  them  co-exist,  or  all  three.  This,  how 
ever,  does  not  disturb,  but  favors  the  educating  process ;  since,  as 
there  is  a  reciprocity  of  action  between  these  three  periods,  each  oi 
them  will  help  the  other  in  their  revolution,  and  will  be  aided  by  the 
others.  Thus  the  individual  cannot  be  educated,  unless  in  the  family 
or  school  ;  and,  nevertheless,  dwelling  in  the  school  and  family,  he 
will  educate  himself  to  family  and  social  life.  In  a  similar  way,  when 
the  individual  will  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  social  education, 
it  will  then  be  that  the  individual,  as  an  individual,  will  have  reached 
his  greatest  degree  of  strength.  Nevertheless,  we  think  it  indis 
pensable,  before  speaking  of  the  way  to  give  a  civil  education  tc 
girls,  to  occupy  ourselves  even  briefly  with  the  individual  and  familiar 
education  necessary  to  give  them,  which,  while  they  serve  as  a  basis 
to  social  life,  nevertheless  form  an  integral  part  of  the  social  life 
itself. 

The  education  of  the  individual  is  like  the  result  of  his  anatomical 
physiological  and   psychological  education.      Of    the  psychologica 
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faculties,  the  intellect,  and  sentiment,  especially  concerning  the 
single  individual,  they  should  be  in  preference  unfolded  and  forever 
in  the  first  stage  of  woman's  education.  The  anatomical-physiological 
education  is  given  to  woman  promoting  the  complete  development  of 
her  organization,  and,  therefore,  also  of  her  functions.  It  is  observ- 
able to  all  that  at  the  foundation  of  the  individual  there  is  his  organ- 
ization ;  and  that  a  healthy  organization  renders,  not  only  the  individ- 
ual better  when  regarded  as  single,  but  even  in  his  relations  and 
familiar  and  civil  duties  ;  and  that  a  generation  of  healthy  men  have 
a  value,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  also  in  the  future,  generating 
organizations  similar  to  theirs,  and  contributing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  organic  improvement  of  humanity;  and  as  the  woman  occupies 
in  the  acts  of  humanity  no  less  important  a  part  than  man,  trans- 
mitting to  her  own  children  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  her 
own  organization,  it  seems  clear  that  this  point  ought  to  be  kept  in 
sight  by  educators.  We  know  by  what  powerful  means  modern 
science  disposes  of  life,  so  that  we  can  reconstitute  and  fortify  an 
organization.  For  this  most  useful  end  a  dwelling  in  dry  places 
is  erected,  and  is  well  aired  and  open  to  the  sunlight,  and  food  is 
proportioned  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  muscular  exercises  are  fol- 
lowed  by  rest.  For  this  the  exercise  of  swimming  is  recommended 
for  girls,  climbing  mountains,  and  balls.  The  last,  besides  being  of 
use  for  a  physiological  end,  has  an  esthetic  result;  because,  putting 
all  the  muscles  or  the  organization  in  action  in  an  especial  manner, 
it  gives  greater  grace  to  the  movements  of  woman.  This  great  mis- 
sion of  reconstitution  and  organic  fortification  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  hygiene,  which  is  that  branch  of  the  science  of  life  which  teaches 
the  principles  and  gives  the  rules  to  preserve  and  perfect  the  health, 
not  only  individual,  but  social.  Hygiene,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  branch  of  pedagogy ;  we  think  it  superfluous  to  give  here  the 
hygienic  rules,  but  they  must  be  fully  known  and  carried  out  by  the 
educator,  because  they  fulfill  the  end  of  an  anatomical-physiological 
education. 

If  the  mission  that  I  believe  is  reserved  for  woman  is  essentially 
educational,  and  if  the  science  and  art  of  education  require  the  richest 
knowledge  of  natural  sciences, — physiological,  pathological,  psycho- 
logical, psyco  pathological,  social,  artistic,  religious,  and  philosoph- 
ical,— it  is  evident  that  woman  should  be  acquainted  with  these 
branches  of  knowledge  which  form,  not  only  the  basis,  but  the  in- 
tegral part  of  pedagogical  science.  But  these  branches  of  knowl- 
edge,— since  they  must  be  well  learned, — require  the  greater  part  of 
life ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  that  a  complete,  intellectual  education 
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be  equally  shared  by  all  women, — and  this  not  only  because  of  the 
psychological  conditions  of  women,  which  are  not  such  in  all  as  tc 
permit  long,  excessive  brain  work,  but  also  on  account  of  the  mate 
rial  conditions  of  the  family  and  state  which  have  not  the  life  oi 
time  necessary  to  be  able  to  fulfill  this  duty, — there  i8  no  other  means 
to  fill  this  void,  excepting  to  provide  young  girls  with  these  various 
branches  of  knowledge  in  a  popular  and  elementary  form,  and  also 
incorporated  in  the  science  of  pedagogy  ;  and  this  because  they  see 
clearly  the  end  of  education,  and  also  the  means  and  ways  necessary 
to  follow  to  attain  it.  It  would  be  well  for  every  woman  to  find  some 
hours,  amidst  her  duties,  to  devote  to  study,  trying  always  to  conv 
plete  the  woof  of  her  acquirements. 

This  is  the  plan  of  intellectual  (education  which  should  be  given 
equally  to  all  women  ;  but  for  those  who  intend  to  give  themselves 
up  to  the  popular  instruction  and  education,  it  will  be  understood 
how  necessary  it  is  to  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  these  single 
branches,  in  proportion  to  the  grade  of  instruction  and  education  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  educative  system.  We  believe  it  superfluous 
to  say  that  a  woman  who  is  in  a  condition  to  wish  to  pursue  a  pub- 
lic profession  should  have  a  corresponding  special  instruction. 

As  for  sentiment,  we  maintain  that,  in  its  most  developed  form,  it 
is  that  faculty  of  our  mind  by  which  we  are  pleasurably  or  painfuUj 
impressed  by  a  given  thing,  and  we  give  it  corresponding  attention, 
according  to  the  degree  of  pleasure  or  pain  it  produces  in  us.  Senti- 
ment, therefore,  is  the  first  root  of  all  great  works,  and  a  great  work 
cannot  be  performed  without  being  impelled  by  principles  or  facts 
that  greatly  interest  our  mind ;  and  it  is  the  most  effectual  way  for 
the  individual  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  individual  as 
well  as  social.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to  develop  in  girls  a  senti 
ment  for  all  the  spheres  of  life  with  which  they  must  have  to  do, 
showing  them  their  beauties  ;  and  this  is  a  grave  work  that  is  reserved 
for  the  educator.  He  should,  with  ready  and  persuasive  words, 
awaken  in  the  hearts  of  young  girls  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  for  their  own  families  and  fellow-beings.  Indeed,  for  woman  whose 
psychological  life  is  essentially  sentiment,  we  think  a  discipline  ol 
the  sentiment  necessary  ;  *and  this  work  should  be  performed,  nol 
only  by  the  educator,  but  by  the  family  and  society.  But  that  which 
above  all,  has  the  loveliest  effect  on  the  development  of  these  senti 
ments  is  the  participation  of  woman  in  the  artistic  life.  Art  is  tha 
sphere  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  by  which  is  represented,  in  a  natura 
and  sensible  form,  the  principles  that  are  eternal  and  absolute  truth 
And  rt  is  principally  the  world  of  nature  and  human  activity,  with  al 
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its  struggles  and  hopes  and  illusions,  that  ought  to  serve  this  special 
manifestation  of  truth  by  which  this  is  the  ground   where  all  the 
most  intimate  chords  of  the  heart  are  touched,  and  where  sentiment 
occupies  a  noteworthy  part,  if  it  is  not  the  most  essential  condition. 
But  among  the  most  essential  forms  which  art  can  assume  are  music 
and  poetry,  which,  being  able  to  principally  embrace  all  the  aspects 
of  the  natural  and  human  world,  have  the  power  to  make  the  human 
heart  vibrate      Thus,  strictly  speaking,  one  can  say  that  this  power 
is    possessed  in   the  highest  degree  by  poetry ;   since   music,  with 
its    indeterminate    notes,    can    but   awaken    sentiments   also   inde- 
terminate and  vague,  and  often  the  most  opposite  in  various  indi- 
viduals.    The  preparing,  then,  of  young  girls  for  the  study  of  master- 
pieces is  also  an  object  that  should  be  introduced  into  the  school 
system  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  brief  period  of  years  which 
the  young  girl  is  to  pass  in  school  should  be  sufficient  to  reveal  the 
JHost  hidden  beauties  of  all  the  works  of  poetry,  a  great  step  will  have 
been  taken  when  a  certain  love  for  the  study  of  such  masterpieces  is 
^^vakened  in  the  minds  of  young  girls,  so  that  when  they  leave  the 
'la.rrow  routine  of  school  they  may  always  preserve  a  taste  for  art. 
This  conception  of  art,  however,  that  we  have  expressed,  is  not  always 
Px^^ctised  by  the  many  who  write  works  on  art.     As  an  art  that  pre- 
s^x^es  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  world,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  and 
tt^  ^  conditions  of  man  such  as  history  and  reason  have  made  them,  and 
^^^^  family  and  society  and  religion  one  wishes ;  on  the  contrary,  to 
^^-^Istitute  an  art  that  banishes  the  actual  order  of  things,  and   which, 
^^-'^•from  encouraging,  in  the  individual,  abnegation,  heroism,  and  love, 
^*^  ^y  try  to  stifle  all  his  instincts,  making  the  ideal  of  life  consist  in 
^•^  '^rxiple  animal  enjoyment ;  and  since  these  sentiments  cannot  satisfy 
^*"^  ^  inner  nature  of  the  heart  and  human  mind,  it  therefore  follows 
^*"^^t  this  art  cannot  inspire  in  the  human  mind  that  serenity  and 
^^-^^  periority  which  is  necessary  to  it ;  hence  the  discomfort,  restless- 
^  "^^ss,  emptiness,  and  a  series  of  extravagant  and  exaggerated  senti- 
'^^^  -^nts. 

It  is  known  to  all  how  such  sentiments  strangely  agitate  and  dis- 

^^  xb  our  minds.    Modern  psychological;pathology  shows  how  this  mor- 

-^^ly  sentimental  life  induces  permanent  alterations  in  our  psycho- 

^^^^^ical  and  physiological  activity,  and  especially  in  woman.     The 

^  ^^^nsequence  of  such  a  life  is  a  lapse  into  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  mad- 


ss.     One  observes  contemporaneously  a  general  decadence  of  the 
ganization  by  which  woman  sees  her  strength  decreased.     Being 
^^erefore  unable  to  sustain  that  energy  which  is  necessary  in  the 
^\>here  which  she  occupies  in  the  family  and  society,  she,  with  diffi- 
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culty,  bears  to  maturity  the  fruits  of  the  generation,  or,  if  that  may 
be,  produces  weak  sons  who  are  feeble  in  health,  and  who,  if  they 
live  to  be  men,  certainly  will  not  be  the  type  of  manliness  and 
strength.  On  the  other  hand,  the  woman  who  participates  in  exag- 
gerated artistic  sentiments  will  have  developed  with  difficulty  the 
sentiment  of  the  family  and  society  which,  however,  is  something 
sublime  and  profound.  And  it  is  understood  that  a  similar  educa- 
tion might  render  woman  a  disorganizer  in  the  sphere  of  the  family 
as  in  that  of  society. 

As  for  the  education  of  woman  in  the  life  of  the  family,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  there  is  no  other  means  so  powerful  to  succeed  as  the 
family  itself.  It  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  family  that  this  educa- 
tion can  be  received  ;  and  in  this  there  is  no  institution  that  can 
take  the  place  of  the  family,  not  even  the  school,  because  the  educa- 
tive influences  in  the  family-life  are  found  in  their  truth  and  integrity 
only  in  the  family  itself ;  elsewhere  they  are  found  only  in  an  artifi- 
cial form.  The  school  will  be  useful  in  civil  education,  but  it  can 
lead  us  only  imperfectly  to  the  family  life.  From  this  it  will  be 
clear  how  harmful  it  is  to  have  young  girls  grow  up  far  from  their 
own  families. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month). 


INIRODUCIORY  TO    THE   ''FAIIH  OF  REASONr 

"  My  darling  boy,  kissed  but  a  moment  since, 
And  laid  away  all  rosy  in  the  dark, 
Is  talking  to  himself.     What  does  he  say  ? 
Not  much,  in  truth,  that  I  can  understand  : 
But  now  and  then,  among  the  pretty  sounds 
That  he  is  making,  falls  upon  my  ear 
,  My  name.     And  then  the  sandman  softly  comes 
Upon  him  and  he  sleeps. 

And  what  um  I, 
Here'  in  my  book,  but  as  a  little  child 
Trying  to  cheer  the  big  and  silent  dark 
With  foolish  words  1     But  listen,  O  my  God, 
My  Father,  and  among  them  thou  shalt  hear 
Thy  name.     And  soon  I,  too,  shall  sleep. 
When  1  wake  I  shall  be  still  with  Thee." 

Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick. 
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TJ^E   KINGS    ENGLISH  AT  HOME  AND  AT  SCHOOL. 

BY  J.    H.    MAY,    MAINE. 

We  have  recently  organized  a  Lyceum  in  S ,  which  we   call 

**  The  Union  Debating  Club."  It  is  composed  of  citizens  and  stu- 
dents, and  its  officers  are  from  both  the  school  and  the  village. 
A^mong  the  officers  suggested  by  the  committee  of  arrangements  was 
that  of  Critic,  2Lnd  a  person  was  nominated  for  that  position.  Whether 
the  person  nominated  was  chosen,  whether  he  accepted  the  office, 
and  whether  his  labors  were  acceptable  to  the  debating  club,  does 
^ot  concern  us  here.  Let  us  imagine  that  he  accepted  the  place, 
and  so  satisfactorily  performed  his  duty  that  he  was  appointed  a  sort 
of  *•  general  critic."  Let  us  take  a  tour  with  him,  to-day,  through 
^he  homes  and  schools  of  the  land,  and  listen  while  he  criticizes  the 
King's  English  as  it  is  used  in  New  England. 

^Ve  enter  a  thrifly  farm-house.     On  every  side  are  the  evidences 
of   intelligence  and  industry.     Four  county  papers  lie  on  the  sitting. 

'"oom  table ;  the  L Journal,  a  Boston  daily,  and   the  religious 

^^^ekly,  are,  it  may  be,  close  beside  them.     The  farmer  enters      He 

Converses  intelligently  and  eagerly  on  social  or  political  topics.     His 

theories  about  the  tariff,  civil  service,  or  prohibition,  are  established^ 

^^'^d  he  can  give  you  a  reason  for  the  same,  which  you  will  find  it 

^iflficult  or  impossible  to  controvert.     His  expressions  are  original, 

^^d  often  forcible  ;  but,  alas  !  for  the  King's  English.     He  tells  you 

tf\a.t  "Cleveland  hadn't  orter   be  elected;    and,  between  you  and  I, 

^^  wa'n't."     He  invites  you  to  "set  down  a  spell."     He  asks   you 

^^here   you  went  to  church   '' yisterday''  ;  or,  if  you  "see  the  new 

'^'nister  Sunday";  or,  how  your  wife  '' dooz''     As  you  leave,  he 

^^s  you  to  *'  call  agin,''  or  asks  you  why  you  are  **  goin'  so  soon." 

^ou  enter  the  schoolroom.    Everything  is  pleasant  and  orderly. 

he  classes  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  recite  glibiy 

f^^  understandingly  ;  but,  as  in  virtue  of  your  office,  you  stop  to  criti- 

^^   more   closely,  you  cannot  help  saying  to  yourself,  "Why  will 

^y  mumble  their  words.**     What  has  become  of  their  R's  }     What 

J^^U  be  done  for  the  missing  G.^"     Perhaps  the  teacher,  in  her  em- 

^^I'assment  at  the  presence  of  a  professional  grumbler,  forgets  her 

^^inary  or  academy,  or  even  her  normal,  training,  and,  going  back 

^  her  "fireside  language,"  tells  her  pupils  to  "  try  and  set  still,"  or 
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to  "study  good."  Perhaps  she  tells  the  class  in  *^ alge  bray*'  t 
the  recitation-seat ;  or  the  class  in  arithmetic,  to  **  do  the  si: 
subftraotion."  Perhaps  she  gives  the  girls  a  "recess";  o 
"yis"  when  she  means  "yes";  or  talks  about  ''learning 
scholars  grammar. 

You  leave  the  school-room  and  walk  the  village  street.  Yoi 
a  child  near  the  Post-office :  "  Are  you  going  for  the  mail/*  } 
quire.  "  Yes,  I  be,"  is  the  quick  reply.  Til  take  "  them  le 
for  you. 

You  enter  the  church  on  the  Sabbath.  The  sermon  is  instr 
or  persuasive  ;  the  illustrations  are  happy  ;  the  arguments  a 
answerable.  You  forget  your  business  as  fault-finder  while  you 
to  the  eloquent  or  wise  words.  Perhaps  no  blunder  in  grami 
pronunciation  will  greet  your  waiting  ears.  Such  sermons  are 
times  preached,  but  they  are  rare  as  roses  in  winter,  or  c 
toward  political  opponents.  Probably  the  sermon,  to  day,  v 
no  exception.  You  will  hear  some  verb  that  has  forgotten  the 
ber  of  its  nominative  case,  or  an  *'  ing  "  that  has  lost  its  termir 
or  an  "  on  "  that  sounds  like  **  eon." 

You  go  to  the  prayer-meeting.  You  ought  not  to  criticize 
but  how  can  you  help  it.^  Some  one  repeats  the  verse,  "  Judg 
that  you  be  not  judged."  A  familiar  voice  gives  some  comf 
or  helpful  thoughts.  A  new  application  of  the  old,  old  story  1 
tears  to  your  eyes.  But,  ah  !  the  tear  is  changed  to  the  shad 
a  smile.  You  forget  the  good,  true  words,  and  remember  yoi 
welcome  mission.  Listen  !  Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Blake  sai 
don't  make  no  difference  "  to  the  Lord  whether  you  are  rich  or 
Yes,  it  is  even  so ;  and  Deacon  Bruce  is  saying,  "  I  think  some 
I  am///r  from  the  kingdom."  Even  Prof.  Hinds  tells  about  "  th 
beginning  in  righteousness." 

You  meet  an  acquaintance ;  he  is  glad  to  see  you,  for  he  do 
know  yob  are  a  critic  to-day.     "  Look  here  ! "  he  exclaims,  whi 
are  looking  at  him  as  intently  as  possible.      *'  Look  here  ! 
did  you  come  from  } "     "  How  are  you  }  "  he  continues,  with  a 
grasp  of  the  hand.    **  Did  you  know  it  was  me'* 

You  go  to  the  lyceum.  The  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  teache 
the  school-boy  speak  :  they  speak  well.  Their  arguments  are 
and  you  agree  now  with  one  side  and  now  with  the  other,  as  tt 
putants  take  their  seats.  Again  you  are  forgetting  your  office.  *' 
out  for  the  King's  English  !  "  you  say,  at  length,  to  yourself, 
hark!  Who  says  '*  deestrict** }  Is  it  the  school  agent  .^  Do< 
the  doctor    sandwich   his   sentences  with   *'  Well,   now "  ;    c 
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minister  say  ** govermunt ;  "  or  the  teacher  say  "  a  good  deal  "  ?     "  I 
guess  likely,"  do  you  answer  ? 

You  go  to  the  teachers*  convention.  Even  there  you  find  the 
blunders  have  come,  and  you  are  glad  ;  for  misery  loves  company, 
V"ou  may  not  like  to  hear  your  friend  on  the  platform  say,  **  I  learned 
nay  scholars,"  or  "  John  went  to  school,  and  Mary  did  also ; "  but  you 
are  liable  to  say  something  equally  incorrect. 

You  go  home  and  think.  A  voice  seems  to  whisper,  **  Physician, 
heal  thyself  ;  critic,  criticize  thine  own  mistakes."  You  look  within  ; 
you  watch  yourself  ;  you  ask  your  friend  to  watch  you.  What  is  the 
result  ?  Those  **  ings  "  may  be  very  well  when  you  are  abroad  ;  but 
at  home  they  sometimes  lose  their  ringing  sound,  and  become  plain 
*'  in\"  You  leave  out  the  consonants,  and  forget  to  give  **  the  full, 
open  sound  of  the  vowels."  You  say  inter^/ting  for  ///teresting,  and 
use  many  unnecessary  or  inappropriate  adjectives.  You  even  say, 
**  It  ain't  so,"  when  told  of  your  blunders. 

•*  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? "  you  say  to  your  wife,  as,  -weary  and 

crest-fallen,  you  sit  by  your  blazing  fire  to  make  out  your  **  critic's 

report."     "Why  are  we  all  so  careless  in  our  pronunciation,   our 

grammar,  and  our  rhetoric  ?     Why  do  we  thus  murder  the    King's 

English  ?  "     The  answer  is  many-fold.     Some  of  our  blunders  might 

be  called  hereditary.   They  rocked  our  very  cradles  ;  we  have  learned 

^'^em  at  the  home  fireside,  on  the  street,  at  school,  from  the  mouths 

^f   our  parents,  and  even  our  teachers.     In  the  expressive  speech  of 

^^rginia,  we  have  learned  and   we  cannot  •' disremember "    them. 

^^ch  locality  has  its  peculiar  faults,  which  it  insists  on  perpetuating. 

^t   a  dinner-table,  not  long  ago,  I  asked  an  Englishman   present 

^Kat  expression  seemed  to  him  peculiar  to  '*  Yankees."     After  a 

"Moment's  thought,  he  said  :  **  One  of  the  most  noticeable  is,  *  I  want 

^^  ^now!'  used  as  an  exclamation  of  surprise.     "  It  is  not  a  Yankee 

"J^Vinder,"  said  I ;  "it  is  seldom  used  among  intelligent  people."     He 

^^s  silent,  but  looked  incredulous.     Before  we  arose  from  the  table,. 

^    lady  of  intelligence  who  was  present  followed  one  of  the  Englisb- 

"^^n's  queer  remarks  with  the  very  expression  we  had  been  disputinrgj^ 

aV>out,  "I  want  to  know!"     The  laugh  was  in  favor  of  the  English- 

"^^11  then.    He  enjoyed  it,  and  told  us,  with  great  glee,  of  a  *'  Yankee '' 

^^o  had  said,  '*  I  want  to  know  ! "  three  successive  times  after  a  Lon- 

doner's  story.     Each  time  the  story  had  been  repeated  by  the  patient 

^"^ton,  but  when,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  American  said,  **  I  want 

^^  know  !  "  John  Bull  could  endure  it  no  longer.     "  I  have  told  you 

^^ree  times,"  he  burst  forth  angrily  :  "  what  on  h'earth  do  you  want 

^^  know^again  for?  "     We  laughed  (rather  faintly)  at  the  minister's 
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story,  and  willingly  agreed  to  say  nothing  further  about  the  letter  // 
We  said  then,  as  we  have  often  said  since  : 

"  Oh  !  wa'd  some  power  the  gif tie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us; 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 
Avid.  foolish  notion." 

It  was  in  the  South,  some  years  since.  At  a  dinner.party,  om 
day,  a  gentleman,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  said  to  me,  jokingly,  **  Whj 
do  Yankees  put  a  question  at  the  end  of  every  sentence?  Why  dc 
they  always  answer  one  question  by  asking  another?*'  "I  don'* 
know ;  do  they  ?  "  was  my  thoughtless  reply.  The  good-naturec 
laughter  of  my  Kentucky  friends,  and  my  own  mortification  at  this 
Yankee  reply,  set  me  to  thinking, — to  criticizing  myself.  I  found  thai 
in  countless  instances  I  put  a  needless  question  after  an  affirmative 
remark.  **  I  think  so  ;  don't  you  ? "  "  It  is  nice  ;  isn't  it  ? "  "  The> 
are  pretty  ;  aren't  they  ?"  "  Give  me  a  piece ;  won't  you  ? "  **  She 
is  bold  ;  is  n't  she?  "  These,  and  many  other  useless  interrogatives 
were  a  part  of  my  New  England  vocabulary.  I  have  not  yet  disposec 
of  them  all. 

We  often  talk  of  our  wonderful  New  England,  our  intelligence 
our  education,  our  schools.  We  think  no  land  is  like  ours  ;  but  we 
•find,  after  all,  that  we  are  only  a  set  of  blunderers. 

For  every  disease  there  is  said  to  be  a  remedy.     Is  there  one  fo 
ours  ?     Who  shall  be  the  wise  physician,  and  what  medicine  will  h» 
give?     The  critic  has  discovered  no  infallible  panacea.     It  is  easy  t* 
criticize,  hard  to  reform  ;  easy  to  preach,  hard  to  practice.     He  ca« 
only  offer  a  few  stale  suggestions. 

And,  first,  let  us  agitate  the  subject ;  let  us  agree  that  we  nee» 
the  medicine  ;  let  us  convince  the  patients  that  they  are  sick.  The* 
there  will  be  some  hope  of  cure,  whether  the  remedy  be  in  smal 
homoeopathic  family  doses,  or  large  allopathic  normal  prescriptions 
Let  us  lay  aside  conceit. 

Second :  Let  there  be  pleasant  criticism  at  home.  Let  parent, 
watch  their  children,  and  be  willing  that  the  criticism  be  mutuaD 
Let  there  be  wise  correction  at  school.  Not  a  continual  persona 
fault-finding  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  but  a  watchfulness  and  t 
pleasant  after-criticism,  which  shall  be  helpful  and  not  discouraging. 

Third  :  Let  there  be  frequent  oral  practice  in  putting  the  ideas  ol 
the  first  authors  into  our  own  language.  There  is  no  better  exercise 
for  forming  a  correct  and  concise  mode  of  expression.  * 
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Fourth  :  Would  not  less  mathematics  in  our  common  schools,  and 
more  composition-writing,  be  desirable  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  less  algebra  and  arithmetic,  and  more  history  or  literature,  rhet- 
oric or  grammar  ?  My  child  must  ''go  through  the  arithmetic, 
zr\y  way,**  says  the  anxious  parent,  forgetting  the  child's  age  or 
capacity ;  forgetting  how  much  more  needful  is  correct  expression 
tha.n  geometrical  progression  ;  how  much  more  desirable  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  King's  English  than  alligation  or  annuities.  Can  we  not 
convince  him  that,  if  his  child  will  wait,  study  language  for  a  while, 
cultivate  his  memory,  his  taste,  and  his  power  of  expression,  by  and 
by,  and  all  in  good  time,  his  reasoning  powers  will  be  developed,  and 
going  through  the  arithmetic  will  be  a  pleasure  and  a  profit }  We 
ttiight  speak  also  of  the  value  of  translating  from  another  language. 
How  a  careful  weighing  of  words,  and  a  correct  use  of  them  in  the 
study  of  Latin,  helps  one  to  correct  expression  in  his  own  tongue. 
How  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  wise,  nor  possible,  that  a  child  should 
"  know  all  about  his  own  language  *'  before  he  studies  another.  How 
a  scholar  may  be  able  to  learn  easy  Latin  or  French  thoroughly,  and 
yet  not  be  sufficiently  mature  to  understand  some  parts  of  arithmetic. 
How  he  may  even  sharpen  his  wits  by  taking  "  the  languages  "  in 
small  quantities,  and  thus  do  better  work  in  "  the  three  R*s.'* 

Some  such  suggestions  as  these  might  be  enforced  and  illustrated 
by  many  worthy  examples,  but  there  is  not  time  here  and  now. 


"  Trust  not  yourself ; 
But  your  defects  to  know, 
Make  use  of  every  friend 
And  every  foe." 


If  the  morning  of  life  has  a  mantle  of  gray, 

Its  noon  will  be  blither  and  brighter. 

If  March  has  its  storm,  there  is  sunshine  in  May, 

A  light  out  of  darkness  is  lighter : 

Thus  the  present  is  pleasant,  a  cheerful  to-day, 

With  a  wiser,  a  soberer  gladness,  ^ 

Because  it  is  tinged  with  the  mellowing  ray. 

Of  yesterday's  sunset  of  sadness. 

TUPPER. 
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''CAN  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  SUCCEED  IN  BUSINESS r 

"  Does  college  graduation  tend  to  aid  a  business  man  in  earning  his  live- 
lihood ?  I  very  much  doubt  it."  Thus  begins  a  short  article  by  Jam^s 
Hunter,  M.A.,  in  the  last  number  of  Lippincotfs  Magazine,  Well,  it  is  n 
to  be  supposed  that  the  "graduation  "  tends  very  strongly  "to  aid  a  buj 
ness  man  in  earning  his  livelihood."  Some  one  asked  a  young  man,  w 
had  just  graduated  from  college,  "  Well,  did  you  learn  anything  when  yc^ 
graduated?"  He  very  properly  replied:  "No,  sir;  what  I  learned  w^:3 
learned  before  I  graduated."  So,  we  may  fully  agree  with  James  Hunt^^- 
M.A.,  when  he  answers  his  own  question  with  that  frank,  ingenuous  stat:  < 
ment,  "  I  very  much  doubt  it." 

But  we  have  a  deeper  interest  in  Mr.  Hunter's  reasons  for  believing  th  ^ 
college  graduates  cannot  succeed  in  business.  He  says  :  "  A  trained  int^^ 
lect  is  a  fine  tool.  But  we  know  that  in  many  mechanical  operations 
very  fineness  of  an  implement  is  a  bar  to  its  usefulness."  Let  us  illust 
by  the  use  of  a  file  :  A  fine  steel  file,  exceedingly  fine  and  very  hard,  m  ^^ 
be  quite  inappropriate  to  file  coarse  castings.  Hence  our  critic  wois.  ^ 
probably  suggest  that  it  were  unnecessary,  indeed  a  grand  mistake,  for^ 
file-maker  to  manufacture  fine  files.  Such  a  file  either  cannot  do  coai^  ^ 
work,  or  it  does  it  imperfectly,  ...  as  well  as  with  almost  cert^  i' 
damage  to  itself."  But  we  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  an  impertinence  '^^ 
suggest  that  a  watchmaker  may  need  just  that  fine,  hard  file,  and  that  t^^^ 
services  of  a  watchmaker  with  his  files  are  quite  as  needful  to  human  soci^^  "^ 
as  the  labor  of  the  poor  boy  who,  for  the  paltry  pittance  of  two  dollars  ^ 
week,  files  iron  castings  in  a  foundry. 

Says  Mr.  Hunter,  "  There  are  a  thousand  contingencies  in  the  store,  tJ^^ 
warehouse,  the  shop,  and  the  counting-room,  wherein  the  average  cultur^^^ 
)9i/W finds  itself  out  of  place."  (The  italics  are  ours.)  Ergo,  what?  A-^^ 
we  to  infer  that  the  whole  world  must  therefore  discard  '' average  culture  f  ' 
When  will  the  time  come  that  men  who  put  "  M.A."  after  their  names  wi^^ 
cease  to  write  such  stuff  ?  But  permit  a  further  quotation  from  our  Artit^  ^ 
Majister,  and  we  fear  ad  nauseam: 

"  *  O  quam  viiserrtmum  olim  fuisse  bcatum  1 '  was  the  pathetic  cry  wru  t^^ 
from  the  desolate  heart  of  Coleridge  when  serving  as  a  private  in  a  Briti^' 
regiment  of  dragoons.     .     .     .     Coleridge  never  rose  out  of  the  awkwa^ 
squad.     The  man  of  culture  whom  the  humdrum  drudgery  of  every-d^^  ^ 
commercial  life  affects  similarly  is  certain  to  continue  in  a  correspondir^  ^ 
lowly  position." 

Did  Coleridge  "  continue  in  a  corresponding  lowly  position  "  ?      Did  \0^  ' 
die  "  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  "  ?     His  experience  as  a  "  private 
was  singular  enough.     He  had  spent  two  years  in  Jesus  College,  Cambridger  - 
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^hen  "  in  a  moment  of  despondency  and  vexation  of  spirit,''  he  left  Cam- 
bridge, and  repaired  to  London.  Here  "  he  was  reduced  to  want,  and  ob- 
serving a#ecruiting  advertisement  resolved  to  get  bread  and  overcome  a 
prejudice  at  the  same  time,  by  becoming  a  soldier."  He  accordingly  en- 
listed, and  his  adventures  as  a  soldier,  as  he  afterward  related  them,  "  were 
uncomfortable  and  amusing  enough."  After  a  brief  military  career  of  but 
four  months,  during  which  time  we  may  well  believe  that  he  did  not  get 
beyond  the  "  awkward  squad,"  his  friends  effected  his  discharge,  and  he 
left  the  army. 

Had  Coleridge  been  the  coarse  file,  fit  for  the  rough  castings,  he  might 
have  enjoyed  himself,  at  least  been  contented  in  the  life  of  a  private  soldier, 
and  in  due  time,  perhaps,  with  some  outside  influence,  become  a  corporal, 
or  even  a  sergeant  in  his  majesty's  service,  and  left  his  bones  in  India,  with 
a  volley  fired  over  his  grave  by  his  comrades.  But  in  that  case  he  would 
never  have  written : 

**  The  butterfly  the  ancient  Grecians  made 
The  soul's  fair  emblem,  and  its  only  name, — 
But  of  the  soul,  escaped  the  slavish  trade 
Of  mortal  life  I — For  in  this  earthly  frame 
Ours  is  the  reptile's  lot,  much  toil,  much  blame, 
Manifold  motions  making  little  speed, 
And  to  deform  and  kill  the  things  whereon  we  feed." 

It  were  useless  to  follow  the  article  under  consideration  through  all  its 
*ogic.  (?)  The  following  paragraph  is  the  conclusion,  and  the  verdict  of  our 
author  upon  the  whole  question  : 

"  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  so  many  business-men  give  their  sons  a  college  educa- 

^•^   Largely,  it  may  be,  because  such  persons  attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to  any 

'^^'och  of  knowledge  or  learning  in  which  they  feel  tj^emselves  deficient ;  and,  more  legiti- 

^tely,  because  they  have  learned  by  experience  that  a  certain  degree  of  culture  is  neces- 

^  to  enable  a  man  to  move  comfortably  in  the  social  sphere  to  which  they  have  attained. 

It  most  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  sons  of  such  men  have  not  to  commence  their  busi- 

^  '^^  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficult  ladder,  but  are  at  once  placed  on  the  higher  steps 

^  hive  all  advantages  in  climbing.    And  yet,  withal,  it  would  be  curious  matter  for  in- 

9Biry  to  determine  what  proportion  of  those  youths  born  with  the  silver  spoon  in  their 

Months  better  or  maintain  their  fathers*  position.*' 

Why  has  Mr.  Hunter  forgotten  to  inquire  why  so  many  young  men,  whose 
'*fters  either  cannot  send  them  or  do  not  desire  them  to  go  to  college,  deny 
^^mselves  comforts  and  subject  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  hardships  to 
^'^tain  an  education  ?  And  what,  indeed,  has  "  the  silver  spoon  "  to  do 
^Ui  a  college  education  ?  Let  us  be  thankful  that  "  the  rich  and  the  poor 
'''^^et  together  "  in  college  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  "  the  Lord  is  the  maker 
of  them  all." 

We  beg  to  commend  to  Master  Hunter  the  following  little  poem,  written 
^'y  Coleridge  fifteen  years  after  his  short  experience  as  private  in  a  regi- 
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ment  of  dragoons.'*     He  may  not  be  able  to  read  all  there  is  between  the 
lines,  for  there  are  many  men  of  whom  Wordsworth  wrote  in  P^fer  BeU: 

*•  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him  ; — 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

Here  is  Coleridge's  thought  about  this  life,  its  successes  and  its  failures; 

"  COMPLAINT. 

How  seldom,  Friend  !  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains ! 
It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits, 
If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

REPROOF. 

For  shame,  dear  friend  !  renounce  this  canting  strain  I 

What  would*st  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain  > 

Place, — titles, — salary, — a  gilded  chain, — 

Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  slain } — 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means  but  ends ! 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends 

The  good  great  man  ? — three  treasures,  love  and  light, 

And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  infant's  breath ; — 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night, — 

Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death.' 


i> 


The  discussion  now  going  on   in  relation   to  courses  and  methods  oi 
study  in  the  colleges  of  America  is  interesting,  and  promises  improvement 
in  college  work.     At  the  West  a  disposition  for  unnecessary  contention  b^ 
tween  state  universities  and  endowed  colleges  (sometimes  called  "denom- 
inational colleges  ")  occasionally  appears,  which  is  to  be  regretted  on  all 
accounts.     But  it  is  in   New  England  that  the  agitation  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  conducting  studies,  and  the  wisest  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
selection  of  these  studies,  is  going  on.     Harvard  is  the  champion  for  what 
it  calls  the  '*new  education, '^  and  "Yale  is  certainly  the  leading  repre- 
sentative of  those  more  conservative  tendencies  in  education  to  which  what 
is  called  *  new '  is  understood  to  be  opposed."     In  a  late  number  of  the 
Andover  Review^  Prof.  Palmer  of  Harvard  has  contributed  an  article  which 
sets  forth  the  Harvard  doctrine  and  method  with  singular  ability  and  frank- 
ness.    In  the  January  number  of  this  able  monthly  is  a  rejoinder  by  Prof. 
Ladd  of  Yale,  and  we  cordially  commend  these  two  scholarly  articles  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration.     Prof.  Ladd  surely  makes  a  good  showing  for  the 
Yale  method,  and  all  the  colleges  are  to  be  the  gainers  from  so  manly, 
frank,  scholarly,  and  pointed  a  discussion  of  this  vital  subject. 
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A.  BRIEF  article  in  the  New  Princeton  Revie7v  on  the  *  The  Drift  Toward 

Universities/  says  :    **  Once  settle  the  real  nature  and  functions  of  the 

American  university,  and  you  settle  in  advance  general  principles  which 

determine  the  nature  and  place  of  student  freedom.     That  there  should  be 

freedom  at  some  stage  of  education  is  conceded,  and  that  the  university  is 

^"C  place  for  this  is  also  conceded  ;  but  what  makes  a  genuine  university^ 

^^^  how  to  construct  the  American  university,  is  not  so  clearly  seen.     The 

sum  of  opinion  thus  far,  however,  is  apparently  this,  that  if  we  have  genuine 

university  students  in  genuine  universities,  they  should  be  free  ;  if  not,  not. 

As  the  question  emerges  into  clearer  view,  leading  thinkers  are  directing 

their  efforts  hither.     Not  a  few  indications  of  this  have  already  appeared 

^oth  in  printed  arguments  and  in  specific  university  movements.     We  may 

^^^^    as  especially  noteworthy  the  running   sketch  of   possible    solutions 

drafted   in    Prof.  Patton's   review   of    the    *  New    Departure,'  •    President 

''^cCosh's   address,    at    Woodstock,  on    *  What  an    American    University 

should  be,'  the  summer  discussions  at  Newport  and  Saratoga,  and  the  quite 

I'^ceiit  curriculum  revisions  made  by  some  of  our  stronger  colleges  with  the 

^niversity  in  distant  or  nearer  view.     The  drift  of  such   indications  is  all 

^'^  one  direction, — toward  the  university.     It  is  not  yet  here,  but  is  surely 

approaching.     It  is  still  some  years,  perhaps  in  most  places  a  generation, 

"'stant.     Elsewhere  it  seems  close  at  hand.     When  it  does  come  it  will  be 

to  take  a  prominent  place  in  education  and  in  our  American  life.     We  may 

f^  Well  dispense  at  once  with  any  attitude  of  mind  that  will  not  recognize 

Its  actual  situation.     The  drift  is  that  way.     It  is  becoming  general.     It  is 

3>ccelerating,  and  no  sign  of  a  positive  adverse  movement  has  vet  shown 
itself." 


The  Romax  Catholic  Church  adapts  itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  in? 

*ts  internal  and  external  policy,  but  very  slowly.      The  recent  letter  of  the 

Pope  in  reference  to  education  in  England  is  an  example  of  the  winter  of  the 

'^^^icile  ages  lingering  in  the  lap  of  the  nineteenth  century.     There  is,  how- 

^^^r,  more  promise  of  its  progress  in  America  than  in  any  country  of  Europe. 

Last  winter  the  plenary  council  in   Baltimore  issued  its   decrees,  which 

^^^  now  been  approved  by  his  holiness  the  pope,  and  are  established 

^  ^  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  this  church  in  America.     The  principal 

'^^tiges  by  these  decrees  are  three  :  Hereafter  every  bishop  will  be  required 

.^  '^ake  an  inventory  of  all  the  property  he  holds  as  a  bishop,  trustee,  and 

^^ividual  ;  to  make  separate  wills  disposing  of  his  personal   property,  as 

^  n\ay  elect,  and  devising  his  ecclesiastical  property  to  his  official  successor  ; 

^^^  to  perfect  and  to  have  recorded  the  titles  to  all  property  which  he  holds  > 

^^^  all  priests,  bishops,  and  heads  of  conventual  or  monastic  establishments 

^^  forbidden  from  receiving  the  savings  of  individuals  as  trustees,  and  from 

^nying  on  the  business  of  banking  on  funds  received  in  any  way  ixovck 

1  PrtsbyUrtan  Rcvitw^  April,  1885. 
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individuals  or  corporations.     Both  protestants  and  catholics  will  rejoice 
alike  at  these  wise  provisions. 

The  second  change  substitutes  the  term  "rector  *'  for  "priest,"  which  is 
certainly  a  very  harmless  innovation.  The  third  item  of  progress  in  these 
council  utterances,  now  approved  by  the  pope,  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  body  of  trustees  in  each  local  church  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
'^^  rector"  in  administering  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church.  Heretofore 
the  priests  and  the  bishop  have  had  full  control  of  all  financial  matters. 
Even  the  matter  of  building  a  new  house  of  worship, — where  the  church 
members  were  expected  to  pay  all  the  bills, — no  one  had  any  power  to 
locate  the  house,  purchase  the  ground,  secure  and  accept  plans  for  the 
same,  make  contracts,  etc.,  but  the  bishop.  The  people  were  in  no  way 
consulted  in  the  matter.  Hereafter,  the  priests,  or  "rectors,"  and  the 
bishop  will  find  their  authority  and  power  greatly  restricted.  We  hail  these 
signs  of  adaptation  to  modern  thought,  and  especially  to  the  genius  of  free 
institutions  and  a  democratic  government.  We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  this  same  powerful  ecclesiastical  organization  will  fall  into  line 
vith  our  institutions  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  abandoning  the  un- 
tenable doctrine  of  parochial  schools,  become  a  warm  friend,  and  supporter 
of  the  American  system  of  public  schools. 


*^  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  tell,  in  any  summer  assembly, 
— at  Newport,  the  White  Sulphur,  Saratoga,  Bar  Harbor, — by  physigonomy, 
<lress,  or  manner,  a  person's  birthplace.  There  are  noticeable  fewer  dis- 
tinctive traits  that  enable  us  to  say  with  certainty  that  one  is  from  the  South, 
or  the  West,  or  the  East."  The  above  is  from  an  interesting  and  discrim- 
inating article  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  the  last  number  of  the  New 
JPrifiaton  Review.  He  adds  :  '*  We  are  prone  to  make  a  good  deal  of  local 
peculiarities  ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  matter  broadly,  and  consider  the 
vastness  of  our  territory  and  the  varieties  of  climate,  it  is  marvelous  that 
there  is  so  little  difference  in  speech,  manner,  and  appearance.  Even  little 
England  offers  greater  variety  than  the  United  States." 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  if  the  causes  of  this  remarkable 
result  could  be  properly  and  carefully  discriminated,  to  learn  how  largely 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  the  general  progress  of  education  has 
had  to  do  in  producing  it. 


Education  proposes  to  stand  in  the  front  rank,  not  only  as  an  American 
educational  periodical,  but  as  an  international  magazine ;  not  only  in  its 
professional  tone  and  merit,  but  as  a  popular  monthly,  freighted  with  the 
richest  thought,  clothed  in  the  best  phrase,  so  that  teachers  will  find  it  at 
once  a  delight  and  a  benefit,  a  recreation  and  a  study,  an  inspiration  and  a 
comfort.  It  will  aim  to  be  more  than  any  school-room  visitant  has  ever 
been.  We  bespeak  the  assistance  of  all  our  readers  and  contributors  in 
this  undertaking. 
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"Who  reads  an  American  book? "  was  the  sneer  of  Philip  Sidney.  What 
^ould  he  have  said  as  to  an  American  poem  ?  But  the  ages  have  come  and 
gone  rapidly.  Within  a  half-century  from  the  time  when  but  little  could  have 
been  said  for  the  poetry  of  our  country,  Lowell  has  become  known,  appre- 
ciated, and  beloved  at  the  Court  of  St.  James ;  Bryant  has  placed  his  name 
upon  the  roll  of  the  gods ;  Whittier  has  moulded  the  sentipient  and  elevated 
the  moral  sense  as  well  as  the  poetic  instinct  of  his  countrymen  ;  Emerson 
has  been  first  misunderstood,  and  then  appreciated  ;  Longfellow  has  brought 
honor  to  the  nation  and  to  the  century ;  Poe,  Holmes,  Bayard  Taylor,  and 
a  host  of  others,  have  chiselled  their  names  high  upon  the  tablets  of  the 
ages. 


The  Eastern  States,  with  their  conservative  tendency,  are  just  awaking 
to  the  demands  of  the  hour  scholastically,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  "  new  de- 
parture '*  of  the  inaugurals  and  messages  of  governors  and  mayors.     It  does 
not  take  a  statesman  or  even  a  first  class  politician  long  to  see  which  way 
the  public  sentiment  is  headed  on  any  given  subject.     New  methods  and 
better  supervision  are  among  the  coming  events  which  cast  their  shadows 
before. 


Chautauqua  is  to  bid  high  for  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  New 
England  teachers  at  her  fascinating  resort  next  summer.    Secretary  Dickin-  ' 
son  has  charge  of  a  teacher's  department  of  instruction,  which  offers  more 
systematic  training  in  pedagogics  than  the  teachers  can  find  anywhere  else 
in  their  vacation  days. 


The  Summer  Gatherings  for  teachers  promise  exceptional  attractions 
for  those  who  have  a  desire  to  mingle  recreation,  sight  seeing,  literary  en- 
tertainment and  instruction.  The  attendance  will  be  large,  the  enthusiasm 
hearty.  Teachers  as  well  as  boards  of  management  have  to  begin  in  the 
winter  to  plan  for  the  meeting.  Time  and  funds  are  elements  that  demands  a 
teacher's  attention. 


America  has  been  slow  to  aid  other  nations  in  the  establishment  of  an 
international  copyright,  while  she  was  constantly  republishing  English  books 
by  the  hundreds.  But  the  time  is  near  when  the  mother  country  will  turn 
the  tables  upon  us,  and  our  authors  will  clamor  for  protection  from  the 
British  pirates. 

L^NDOUDTEDLV  greater  progress  is  now  making  in  all  matters  relating  to 
public  schools  and  methods  of  instruction  than  ever  before.  It  behooves 
every  teacher  who  would  not  fall  behind  to  take  an  educational  magazine, 
and  give  it  a  careful  reading 
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Three  million  pupils  now  attend  the 
free  schools  in  the  Southern  states. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Boston  was 
sold  in    1635  by  John  Blackstone   for 

/30. 

Over  100,000  persons,  including  800 
Japanese,  are  now  pursuing  the  Chau- 
tauqua course. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy*s  History  of 
Our  Own  Times  has  been  translated 
into  French. 

The  venerable  historian,  George  Ban- 
croft, was  eighty-five  years  old  on  Oct. 
3,  1885. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  entered 
upon  his  eighty-eighth  year,  Sept.  22, 
1885. 

There  are  fifty-three  Thursdays  in 
1885.  How  can  there  be  fifty -three 
Thursday  in  fifty- two  weeks  ? 

Oliver  Wendel  Holmes,  Lord 
Houghton,  Poe,  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
Tennyson,  were  born  in  the  same  year 
— 1809. 

The  British  Government  is  preparing 
for  a  tremendous  celebration,  June  30, 
1 887,  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Queen 
Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  publishers  of  General  Grant's 
book  still  expect  its  sale  will  reach  five 
hundred  thousand  copies.  Mrs.  Grant 
receives  a  royalty  of  75  cts.  a  volume. 

George  Tick  nor  Curtis  tells  Con- 
gress that  the  building  for  the  congres- 
ional  library  should  be  designed  prima- 
rily to  contain  books,  and  not  to  be  "an 
architectural  monument.*'  A  fire-proof 
brick  building,  with  no  woodwork  about 
it,  is  his  idea  of  what  is  wanted. 

As  the  Northwest  claims  to  have  inti- 
mations that  it  will  yet  be  the  seat  of 
empire,  the  character  of  its  population  is 
of  interest  to  the  whole  country.  Ap- 
parently   Minnesota    people    are    law- 


abiding:,  for  a  census  recently  made  bf 
the  Prison  Commissioners  showed  that 
fifty- two  county  jails  were  empty. 

The  article  in  the  January  number 
entitled  "  Education  of  Girls,"  by  Fene- 
lon,  was  translated  by  Miss  Kate  Lnp- 
ton,  A.  M.,  of  the  Farmville  Normal 
School,  Virginia.  Miss  Lupton  was 
the  first  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity to  take  the  master's  degree,  and  wc 
believe  is  yet  the  only  one. 

A  Swiss  scientist  estimates  that  in 
1970  there  will  be  860,000,000  people  in 
the  world  speaking  English,  1 24.000,000 
German,  and  69.500,000  French.  These 
calculations  are  made  on  the  hypothesis 
that  in  England  the  population  doubles 
in  fifty  years;  in  the  United  SUtcs, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  in  twenty-five 
years ;  in  Germany,  in  one  hundred 
and  five  years ;  and  in  France  and  the 
countries  using  the  French  language,  in 
one  hundred  and  forty  years. 

William  D.  Howells  has  made  a 
five  years'  contract  with  the  Harpers, 
whereby  they  will  publish  all  his  future 
works,  first  as  serials  in  their  monthly, 
and  afterwards  in  book  form.  The  con- 
sideration is  said  to  be  $10,000  per  an- 
num. Mr.  Howells'  untiring  undustry 
and  devotion  to  his  art  have  won  for 
him  this  substantial  success.  There  is 
no  profession  that  makes  heavier  de- 
mands on  its  practitioners  than  litera- 
ture, and  such  well-earned  success 
should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  Amer- 
icans. 

Reform  in  Japan. — Advices  from 
Yokohama  to  the  Associated  Press  say 
an  important  change  has  just  been  ef- 
fected in  the  form  and  Constitution  of 
the  Japanese  Government.  Hitherto 
there  have  been  three  principal  offices 
— that  of  prime  minister,  prime  minister 
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tbe  left,  and  prime  minister  of  the 
3:ht,  which  ranked  in  the  order  named. 
he  Council  of  State  only  existed  in 
Line,  having  no  responsibility  and  no 
>w^cr  apart  from  the  three  prime  minis- 
rs.  As  a  consequence,  the  heads  of 
e  executive  departments  were  not  per- 
•nally  responsible  for  the  administra- 
>n  of  the  trusts  in  their  charge.  The 
i^ir  reform  consists  in  the  abolition  of 
e  council  of  state  and  the  offices  of 
ixne  ministers,  and  the  formation  of  a 
sponsible  cabinet  consisting  of  the 
iefs  of  the  departments,  with  one  of 
eir  number  as  president  of  the  cabinet. 
-  v-cral  other  changes  have  been  made, 
e  principal  one  being  the  abolition  of 
c  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
e  creation  of  a  department  of  commu- 
tation controlling  post  offices,  rail- 
^3rs,  and  telegraphs. 

A^HAT  NOT  TO  READ.— In  his  recent 
ciress  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
^dsea  Library,  Hon.  James  Russell 
^^^ell  uttered  some  sound  sense  as  to 
^  petty  kind  of  reading  in  which  many 
^^ple  spend  a  good  deal  of  time.  Re- 
'*Hng  to  the  scholarship  of  the  men  of 
^^e  centuries  ago,  he  said :  **  They 
^^e  scholars  because  they  did  not  read 
many  things  as  we.  They  had  fewer 
^oks,  but  these  were  of  the  best.  Their 
^ech  was  noble,  because  they  lunched 
^th  Plutarch  and  supped  with  Plato. 
^e  spend  as  much  time  over  print  as 
^ey  did;  but  instead  of  communing 
nth  the  choice  thoughts  of  choice 
pints,  and  unconsciously  acquiring  the 
;rand  manner  of  that  supreme  society, 
re  diligently  inform  ourselves  and  cover 
ie  continent  with  a  network  of  speak- 
\g  wires  to  inform  us  of  such  inspiring 
lets  as  that  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr. 
mith  ran  away  on  Wednesday,  se- 
ously  damaging  a  valuable  carryall ; 
lat  a  son  of  Mr.  Brown  swallowed  a 
ickorynut  on  Thursday ;  and  that  a 
*avel  bank  caved  in  and  buried  Mr. 
obinson  alive  on  Friday.    Alas,  it  is 


we,  ourselves,  that  are  getting  buried 
alive  under  this  avalanche  of  earthly 
impertinences ! 

Sherman  and  Grant.  — The  Balti- 
more Sun  publishes  the  following  letter 
from  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  in  relation 
to  General  Grant,  and  a  recent  statement 
in  the  North  American  Review : 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  12.  1886. 
To  Rev.  Geo.  Morrison^  Baltimore^ — 
Dear  Sir :  —  I  have  received  your  letter 
of  the  7th,  with  newspaper  slip  inclosed. 
Of  course  I  have  read  carefully  the  first 
volume  of  General  Grant*s  memoirs, 
and  regard  it  as  admirable  in  every 
sense  and  now  await  the  second  volume, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  equally  valu- 
able and  interesting.  From  the  day  I 
reported  to  him  from  Paducah  till  his 
death,  our  relations  were  as  brothers 
rather  than  as  commander  and  com- 
manded, and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
I  could  have  written  or  spoken  the  words 
as  quoted  in  the  December  number  of 
the  iVorih  American  Review.  I  have  a 
very  large  correspondence  and  converse 
freely  with  thousands  of  people,  and,  as 
is  natural,  we  often  speculate  on  what 
might  have  been  had  General  Grant  gone 
to  the  rear  and  C.  F.  Smith  lought  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  ;  what  might  have  bren 
had  Washington  accepted  his  warrant 
in  the  English  navy,  etc. ;  but  that  I 
could  have  written  the  positive  expres- 
sion that  **  had  C.  F.  Smith  lived  General 
Grant  would  have  disappeared  from  his- 
tory," is  an  irapossility.  Personally,  I 
want  to  live  in  peace,  to  avoid  all  con- 
troversy, but  am  confident  in  good  time 
we  shall  learn  on  what  authority  or  hear- 
say this  publication  is  based.  I  inclose 
with  this  a  slip  containing  my  last  pub- 
lic utterance  about  General  Grant  when 
I  announced  his  death  to  his  old  com- 
rades of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I 
don't  believe  any  man  living  or  dead  has 
borne  more  willingly  testimony  to  Gen. 
Grant's  great  qualities,  especially  as 
demonstrated  at  Henry,  Donelson,  Shi- 
loh, and  Vicksburg,  than  myself. 
Yours  truly,        W.  T.  Sherman. 

General  Shermen  incloses  a  printed 
copy  of  a  portion  of  his  speech  to  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  announcing  the 
death  of  General  Grant  and  eulogizing 
him  in  most  flattering  terms. 
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Studies  in  General  History.  By 
Mary  D.  Sheldon.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  pp.  556.  $1.60. 
This  new  candidate  for  popular 
favor  is  not  after  the  stereotyped  pat- 
tern of  school  histories.  Father 
Greenleaf  was  once  heard  to  say  to  a 
young  arithmetic  maker :  **  So  you 
are  making  an  arithmetic,  are  you  ? " 
**  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  trying  my  hand  at 
it."  "Well,  stick  to  Pike,  stick  to 
Pike.  The  closer  you  stick  to  Pike 
the  better  book  you  will  make.''  And 
most  of  the  arithmetic  makers  till 
since  Greenleaf*s  time  did  stick  to 
Pike,  and  imitated  his  abstruse  and 
antiquated  book,  all  too  closely.  So 
of  school  histories.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  some  modern  Herodotus 
had  counseled  all  writers  of  such 
books  to  follow  (xoodrich  or  Worces- 
ter. But  here  is  a  book  which  dis- 
plays originality  as  well  as  careful  re- 
search. The  author  is  not  content 
to  tread  in  the  beaten  track  followed 
by  so  many  writers  of  "  school  epi- 
tomes "  of  histor}',  but  has  given  to 
the  young  student  an  original  book, 
which  is  well  named  "  Studies  in  Gen- 
eral History."  It  is  not  a  dry  state- 
ment of  the  leading  facts  comprised 
in  the  history  of  the  several  nations 
and  powers  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  hence  may  not,  perhaps,  be  called 
with  propriety  a  history,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  historical  materials.  It  con- 
tains chronicles  of  deeds,  pictures  of 
buildings  and  statues,  extracts  from 
famous  speeches,  laws,  poems.  From 
these  materials  the  student  is  forced 


to  draw  his  own  conclusions  concent 
ing  the  style  of  thinking,  acting,  liv- 
ing, feeling,  of  the  people  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Voltaire  said  :  **  I  wish  to  write  a 
history,  not  of  wars,  but  of  society ; 
and  to  ascertain  how  men  lived  in 
the  interior  of  their  families,  and  what 
were  the  arts  which  they  commonly 
cultivated."  It  is  evidently  the  aim 
of  Miss  Sheldon  in  this  excellent 
work  to  give  the  history  of  the  people, 
rather  than  that  of  a  single  man. 

The  typography,  paper,  and  bind- 
ing are  it}  the  usual  fine  style  and 
taste  of  this  first-class  house.  Many 
cuts  and  maps  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  All  teachers  will 
find  it  a  work  of  rare  excellence  and 
great  value,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
class  of  pupils  of  proper  age  it  must 
prove  itself  of  unusual  interest  and 
profit. 

Greek  Inflection  ;  ^r,  Object-Lessons 
in  Greek  Philology,  By  B.  F.  Hard- 
ing, M. A.,  Teacher  of  Greek  at  St- 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H- 
Ginn  &  Co.  Boston  :     43  pp. 

This  little  book  will  attract  wide 
attention  among  teachers  of  the  "  per- 
fect tongue."  It  is  net  a  book  o£ 
paradigms  or  "  inflection  tablets," 
but  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  treat- 
ise upon  the  formation  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  especially  in  regard  to  case 
endings  and  termination  of  nouns, 
and  the  tense  endings  of  verbs.  It 
treats  of  the  system  of  separating  the 
xAw  from  the  ending  of  the  word  in- 
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fleeted.     No   teacher  of  Greek  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  little  book. 

Social  Studies  in  England.  By 
Sarah  K.  Bolton.  Boston :  D. 
Lothrop  &  Co.     pp.  193. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  higher 
education  of  women, —  and  who  is 
there  that  is  not? — will  rejoice  to 
read  this  book.  Once  taken  up  it 
will  not  be  willingly  laid  down  till  it 
is  finished.  It  gives  in  bold  and  plain 
terms,  pictured  with  graphic  power, 
what  the  author  found  during  two 
year's  sojourn  in  England,  concern- 
ing the  great  change  there  going  on 
i  n  relation  to  the  elevation  of  women 
and  their  present  advantages  for  ob- 
taining a  superior  education.  It 
treats  of  higher  education  of  women 
at  Cambridge,  at  Oxford,  and  at  Lon- 
don, women  in  art  schools,  in  needle- 
work and  cookery,  as  nurses,  and  in 
various  new  employments,  such  as 
house  -  decoration,  post  -  mistresses, 
bankers,  bookkeepers,  painters,  musi- 
cians, printing,  and  agriculture.  The 
last  two  chapters  are  upon  "  Homes 
for  Workingmen,"  and  "  Knowledge 
which  Earns  Bread." 

Euripides  Bacchantes.  Edited  by 
I.  T.  Beckwith,  Professor  in  Trin- 
ity College.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
146  pp. 

Many  teachers  of  Greek  are  restive 
under  the  necessity  of  going  over  and 
over,  year  by  year,  with  the  same  au- 
thors. It  is  the  Greek  Reader,  Xen- 
ophon.  Homer,  and  perhaps  Demos- 
thenes; afterward  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  One  of  the  good  signs 
of  the  true  "  New  Education  "  is  the 
tendency  to  change  authors,  and  to 
introduce  some  new  reading,  both  in 
prrose  and  poetry,  the  selection  of  the 


author  being  dependent  upon  the 
teacher  and  the  character  of  the 
class.  Many  a  teacher  is  devoutly 
thankful  that  our  leading  colleges  are, 
each  year  more  and  more,  saying  in 
their  requirements,  "or  an  equiva- 
lent." 

The  book  whose  title  is  given 
above  is  a  scholarly  presentation  of 
that  elegant  play  of  Euripides, — Bac- 
chantes. This  play  is  aimed  at  the 
skeptical  side  of  the  Sophistic  move- 
ment and  kindred  tendencies  of  soci- 
ety at  the  time  it  was  written.  The 
poet  recommends  the  acceptance  ot 
the  national  faith  and  traditions  as 
the  only  ground  of  a  contented  and 
happy  life,  and  to  exhibit  the  mischief 
of  an  unsound  and  irreligious  philos- 
.phy.  The  explanatory  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page  will  prove  of 
practical  value  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  book  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers. 
The  Greek  type  is  simply  superb. 

Evsenbach's  German  Grammar, 
Revised  by  Wm.  C.  Collar,  A.M.. 
Head  Master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School,  Boston.   Will  be  published 

in  June,  1886,  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  short  practical  grammar, 
designed  to  give  the  student  the 
power  of  understanding,  speaking, 
writing  and  reading  German  with  the 
utmost  economy  of  time  and  labor. 

Those  Dreadful  Mouse  Boys:  A 
Double  Story  for  Young  and  Old. 
By  Ariel,  With  Original  Illustra- 
tions by  Frances  Perry.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Co.     pp.  262.     $1.00. 

Fairy  stories,  improbable  adven- 
tures, parables,  fables,  etc.,  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  used  with 
marked  success  as  a  means  of  bring- 
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ing  pleasantly  before  the  minds  of 
the  young  moral  lessons  and  incen- 
tives to  virtue.  The  ancients  were 
expert  in  this  style  of  juvenile  litera- 
ture. The  multiplicity  of  good  and 
attractive  books  for  the  young  is  a 
marked  feature  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  author  of  this  little  book  has 
drawn  some  very  important  lessons 
for  boys  and  girls  from  this  imagin- 
ary history  of  the  young  mice.  As  a 
story  it  is  sparkling,  with  just  enough 
of  the  fairy  element  in  it.  There  is 
a  rich  vein  of  wit  and  humor  running 
through  its  pages,  which  will  com- 
mend it  to  the  young  folks.  The 
style  is  simple  and  pure.  Some  of 
the  descriptive  touches  are  exquisite. 
The  illustrations  are  quaint,  and  it  is 
printed  and  bound  in  the  most  at- 
tractive manner. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  with  Spe- 
cial Ai>plication  to  the  Art  of  Teach- 
ing. By  James  Sully,  M.A.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  130  pp. 
25  cents. 

This  abridgment  .of  the  author's 
larger  wprk  contains  that  part 
which  has  already  been  adopted  by 
reading  circles  and  normal  classes. 
The  publishers  say  that  it  is  "the 
only  authorized  edition^  and  in  many 
respects  a  new  and  improved  book." 
They  promise  the  complete  volume 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  wide  read- 
ing and  study  of  Sully,  Payne,  and 
others  of  the  best  English  authors 
upon  these  important  subjects,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  number  of  excel- 
lent American  books  of  like  nature, 
promise  much  for  the  improvement 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  this  country  at  no  distant 
day. 


Poets  of   America.      By   Edmu 

Clarence  Stedman,  author  of  "  Vi^ 

torian    Poets."      Boston  :  Houg 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     pp.  5 16;  $2.5 

It  would  seem  a  difficult  task  tcv 
find  an  author  who  is  himself  at  onc» 
sufficiently  a  poet,  with  a  poet's  p 
sion  for  beauty  and  love  of  song,  an 
a  critic  with  **  ingrained  honesty 
breadth  of  apprehension,  and  versa- 
tile sympathy,"  who  should  justl 
and  accurately  measure  and  weigi 
all  the  poets  of  America,  and  se 
forth  their  peculiar  qualities,  merits, 
and  demerits.  This,  however,  has 
been  admirably  done  by  Mr.  Sted- 
man. Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  he 
set  himself  to  perform  such  a  work 
as  to  write  a  critical  review  of  the 
poets  and  poetry  of  America,  stamps 
him  as  not  simply  a  bold  man,  but  a 
capable  one.  His  work  is  not  a  his- 
tory, not  a  biography,  nor  yet  a  crit- 
ical disquisition,  though  it  partakes 
of  all  these ;  but  it  is  rather  an  illus- 
tration of  the  art  of  poetry.  Wheth- 
er we  read  his  opening  chapter  upon 
"  Early  and  Recent  Conditions,"  his 
second  topic,  **  Growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican School,"  or  his  elaborate  treat- 
ise upon  what  he  regards  our  nine 
great  poets  ;  or  are  charmed  with  the 
careful  and  tender  and  conscien- 
tious discrimination  with  which  he 
treats  the  long  list  of  our  younger 
and  minor  poets  ;  we  are  filled  with 
admiration  for  the  successful  per- 
formance of  the  difficult  task  as  well 
as  for  the  great  names  who  by  their 
aesthetic  power  have  honored  our 
country  and  elevated  the  race.  Mr. 
Stedman's  book  will  probably  for  a 
long  time  be  the  standard  by  which 
the  poets  of  America  will  be  meas- 
ured.    He  is  at  once  honest,  sympa- 
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^lietic,  incisive,  and  accurate.    Rarely 
do  the  readers  of  America  have  pre- 
sented to  them  a  book  of  such  sin- 
gular excellence,  and  which  we  hope 
^^ill  have  so  large  a  number  of  readers. 

An  Introduction  to  German  Con- 
versation AND  Composition,  in- 
cluding Social  and  Commercial  Cor- 
respondence.  By  Prof.  Alonzo  Wil- 
liams, A.  M.,  Brown  University. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

In  no  direction  has  there  been 
greater  improvement  in  teaching  with- 
in the  last  ten  years  than  in  the  study 
o£  the  modern  languages.     This  book 


by  Prof.  Williams,  one  of  our  most 
scholarly  and  successful  teachers,  is 
in  the  front  rank  of  valuable  aids  to 
the  learning  of  German.  It  is  a  help 
to  both  conversation  and  composi- 
tion. It  gives  the  necessary  vocab- 
ulary for  the  body,  wearing  apparel, 
the  weather,  buildings,  furniture,  buy- 
ing and  selling,  traveling,  the  school, 
etc.  Sentences  are  given,  both  in  En- 
glish and  German  for  translation,  grad- 
ed according  to  the  degree  of  advance- 
ment of  the  pupil.  The  whole  book 
appears  to  be  skillfully  done.  The 
type  is  excellent,  and  the  entire  make- 
up of  the  book  creditable. 


PAMPHLETS   AND  MAGAZINES. 


—  The  Atlantic  Monthly  enters  upon 
tl^e  new  year,  1886,  with  all  its  old-time 
^^^ror   and  breadth  of  scholarship  and 
literary  ability.      It  is  now  in  its  fifty- 
^^venth  volume,  having  been  begun  in 
^I'ovember,  1857.    The  writer  of  this  no- 
^ce  n^ote  a  review  of  the  first  number, 
^^cid    of  the  succeeding  numbers  of  the 
^9-st  ten  volumes.     It  was  said  of  the 
number :  '*  It  will   not  rank  itself 
ith  any  sect  of  a»/iVf, but  with  that  body 
which   is  in  favor  of  freedom, 
^isi^tional  progress,  and  honor,  whether 
S>iiblic  or  private.''     In  the  notice  of  the 
number  twenty- eight  years  ago, 
mrriter  said :  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
1^  jts  now  been  before  the  public  three 
H^onths,  and  has  been,  perhaps,  more  se* 
'Verely  criticised  than  any  monthly  mag- 
^»nes  ever  before  published.     //  has 
^£ood the  test*'*    So  we  say  now, —  the 
.^ tlaniic\i2&  "stood  the  test "  for  twenty- 
«ight  years.    At  the  outset  it  was  an- 
oounced  that  the  contracts  with  writers 
^were  "  of  so  permanent  and  binding  a 
diaracter  as  to  insure  constancy  and  reg- 
ularity,'' 80  as  *^  to  obviate  the  chief  cause 
of  the  decline  of  former  first-class  peri- 
odicals."   Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
and  several  others  of  the  original  con- 


tributors, continue  to  enrich  its  pages  to 
this  day. 

The  articles  in  the  February  number 
are  **The  Princess  Casamassina,"  by 
Henry  James  ;  *  The  Homestead,"  by 
Whittier ;  "  Ministerial  Responsibility 
and  the  Constitution,"  by  Abbott  Law- 
rence Lowell ;  "  An  American  Soldier  in 
China,"  by  A.  A.  Hayes;  "In  the 
Clouds,"  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  ; 
"  Salem  Cupboards,"  by  Eleanor  Put- 
nam ;  "Sibylline  Bartering," by  Andrew 
Hedbrook;  "A  Country  Gentleman," 
by  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant ;  "  Prisoners,"  by 
Paul  Hermes ;  '*  A  Rhapsody  of  Clouds," 
and  many  shorter  articles.  1 1  is  a  strong 
number,  and  will  prove  a  popular  one. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $4.00 
a  year. 

—  The  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Regis ter^  January,  1886; 
published  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  England  Historic  and  Genealog- 
ical Society ;  $3.00  a  year.  This  excel- 
lent periodical  is  deserving  of  a  much 
wider  patronage.  The  present  number 
contains  nearly  twenty  articles  and 
eleven  illustrations.  The  leading  arti- 
cle is  a  memoir  of  William  A.  White- 
head.   Notes  and  Queries  are  of  special 
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interest.  There  is  much  historical  In- 
telligence. Address  John  Ward  Dean, 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  i8  Somerset 
St,  Boston. 

—  The  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi- 
lophy^  edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris ;  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  July  number  (1885),  though  late  in 
appearing,  is  rich  in  thought  and  pro- 
found in  research.  I  ts  articles  are  *'  The 
Dial,"  by  George  Willis  Cooke ;  "  He- 
gel's  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion,"  translated  by  F.  Louis  Sol- 
dan;  "Leibnitz's  Critique  of  Locke," 
translated  by  Alfred  G.  Langley ;  **  Goe- 
schel  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul," 
translated  by  Susan  £.  Blow;  Notes 
and  Discussions,  and  Book  Notices. 

—  The  first  number  of  the  new  maga- 
zine. Lend  a  Hand^  62  pp.,  is  published 
by  the  "  Lend  a  Hand  Co., "  No.  3  Ham 
ilton  Place,  Boston.  It  is  an  attractive 
numl>er,  and  contains  a  good  variety  of 
articles  by  first-class  writers,  including 
the  beginning  of  a  serial  by  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  This  new  magazine  aims 
to  give  a  "  Record  of  Progress,"  and  to 
be  a  "Journal  of  Organized  Charity." 
$2.00  a  year. 

—  Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Maga- 
zine^ and  Vick's  Floral  Guide,  published 
by  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
ninth  volume  of  this  magazine,  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  raisers  of 
flowers  and  small  fruits,  begins  with  this 
number.  It  is  very  attractive,  and  all 
who  wish  to  cultivate  flowers  next  year 
should  send  for  the  holiday  number. 

—  The  Andaver  Review  begins  the 
new  year  with  fresh  vigor  and  broad 
scholarship.  The  (January  number  has 
the  following  articles :  An  admirable  re- 
joinder to  Prof.  Palmer,  by  Prof.  Ladd 
of  Yale,  entitled  |"  Education,  Old  and 
New ; "  "  Revelation  as  a  Factor  in  Evo- 
lution," by  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnson ;  "  Louis 
Agasslz,"  by  Prof.^Asa  Gray ;  "  Data  of 


the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,"  b} 
Prof.  L.  F.  Steams;  Editorials;  Expo 
sitions  of  Church  Architecture ;  Book 
Notices.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.    $4.00  a  year. 

—  The  Sanitarian,  for  January,  is  an 
unusually  interesting  number,  and  spec- 
ially valuable  for  teachers  and  school- 
men. Among  the  articles  of  inter- 
est are  the  following:  (i)  ** Physiol- 
ogy and  Hygiene  in  the  Schools  of  the 
State,"  by  Prof.  S.  E.  ChailM,  New  Or- 
leans;  (2)  "  Hydrophobia  Prevented,"  by 
Dr.  Corbelly ;  (3)  "  Mortality  Sutistics 
in  our  Country  and  Abroad ; "  and  (4)  a 
Report  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association.  This  periodical  is  rapidly 
winning  its  way  to  a  high  degree  of 
public  favor. 

—  Education  in  Colorado  is  a  beauti- 
ful pamphlet  of  100  pages,  giving  a  brief 
history  of  the  early  educational  interests 
of  Colorado,  together  with  the  history 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  It 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  Silver  State.  The  portrait 
of  Aaron  Gove  of  Denver  is  among  them. 
It  present  an  interesting  and  encourag- 
ing view  of  educational  a£Fairs  in  that 
great  state. 

—  Exercises  of  Inauguration  of  Ho- 
mer B.  Sprague,   Ph.D.,   President  ofl 
Mills  College,  Alameda  County,  Califor> 
nia,  Oct.  24,  1885.    This  finely  printed^ 
pamphlet  of    35    pages    contains    Dr~! 
Sprague's  inaugural  address,  and  th» 
addresses  of  welcome  to  him  from  th» 
leading  educational  gentlemen  of  Calf. 
fornia.      Pres.  Sprague's    address,   a-^ 
everybody  who  knows  him  would  pr^ 
suppose,  is  a  model  of  sharp  though"^ 
expressed  in  elegant  diction  and  faultless 
rhetoric.     It  shows  broad  scholarships 
and  elaborates  a  high  philosophy  of  edca^- 
cation.    His  accession  to  the  ranks  of 
educators  in  the  Golden  State  will  add 
new  lustre  to  their  crown,  already  stud- 
ded with  many  bright  particular  stars. 
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Jane  Andrew's  Books. 
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BOYS  WHO  LIVED  on  the  ROAD  FROM  LONG  AGO  TO  NOW. 

Cloth,  twenty  illnstntlons.    Prloef  80  eU.  Bel*   Introducing  the  Serlei  of 


KftMa,  tlie  Aryan  Boy,  who  came  down  to  the 

plaint  of  the  Indns. 
Darlns,  the  Penlan  Boy,  who  knew  about  Zoro- 


Oleon,  the  Greek  Boy,  who  ran  at  the  Olympic 


Horattna,  the  Roman  Boy,  whose  anceitor  kept 

the  bridfe  to  well. 
Wolf  the  sason  Boy,who  helped  to  make  England* 


Gilbert,  the  Page,  who  will  one  day  become  a 
knight. 

Roger,  the  Rngllih  Lad,  who  longed  to  lall  the 

cpanUh  Main. 

Eseklel  Fuller,  the  Pnrltan  Boy 

Jonathan  Dawson,  the  Yankee  Boy. 

Frank  Wllaon,  the  Boy  Poet  of  1886. 


And  glTlng  maoh  entertaining  and  InstractlTe  reading  on  the  manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  differ- 
ent nattoas  from  the  Aryan  age  to  now. 
The  following  onqoalUled  oommendatlon  from  the  pen  of  the  Qoaker  will  be  read  with  Interest : 

Ambsbubt,  11th  mO{82, 1886. 
I  haTO  been  reading  the  new  book  by  James  Andrews,  «  Ten  Boys  who  LiTsd  on  .the  RoimI  from 
Long  Ago  to  Mow.*'  which  yon  haTCjast  pablished,  and  cannot  forbear  saying  that  In  all  myae- 
qnalntance  with  JaTcnlle  Llteratare,  I  know  of  nothing  In  many  respects  eqoal  to  this  remarkable 
book,  which  oontalos  In  Its  small  compass  tlis  concentrated  knowledgs  of  Tsst  libraries,  it  Is  the  ad- 
mirably told  stovy  of  the  past  centuries  of  the  world's  progress;  ana  the  amoont  of  stady  and  labor 
reqolred  In  the  preparation  seems  almost  appallng  to  contemplate.  One  Is  stmck  with  the  pecallar 
escellenoe  In  Its  style,  clear,  easy,  gracef  ol  and  pictaresqae,  which  a  child  cannot  fall  to  comprehend 
and  In  which  children  of  a«  larger  growth  "  will  Und  an  Irresistible  charm.  That  It  will  proTC  a 
favorite  with  old  and  yoong  I  have  no  donbt  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  conld  be  more  enjoyable 
to  the  boy  of  oar  period  than  the  story  of  how  the  boys  of  all  the  ages  Ured  and  acted. 

Tears  truly,  Jobji  G.  Whitiibb. 


APliril  lt\t%\t  slsten  who  lire  ob  the 
\p  V  P  M  >«■■'  )>«11  th«(  floats  IB  the  air. 
VL  W  Lll  liiostraUHl.  Library  edition  80 
eents  net;  ttchool  edition,  BO  cents  net. 

Typical  0^  ssTen  races  ;  and  the  author's  Idea 
Is  to  portray  how  these  **  little  women  *'  Uto  In 
<liTerse  parts  of  the  world,  how  the  products  of 
<Mie  cooBlary  are  brought  to  another,  their  man- 
ners, customs,  etc.  The  story  or  rather  sertes  of 
.mioriu.  Is  charmingly  told ;  and  many  strange 
characters  are  Introduced. 


APlfPil  Little  sisters  prore  their  sister* 

Obi  bll  Library  edition,  80  cts.net;  school 
ediuon.  50  cu.  net. 

This  may  be  considered  a  sequel  to  the  SsTon 
Llttls  Sisters,  In  which  the  nationalities  are  again 
taken  up,  and  the  peculiarities  of  each.  In  rela- 
tion to  its  chiidhooa,  are  naturally  and  pleasingly 
glTsn. 

The  attractions  are  such  as  cannot  fall  to  Im- 
press upon  the  juTenlle  mind,  with  a  permanent 
result,  the  Inform^on  sought  to  be  Imparted. 

The  above  books  have  no  superiors 

Sample  copies  of  thsse  books  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price.    Send  for  our  catalogue 
'^f  Text- Books,  Speakers,  and  School  Publications. 

ILiBE  and  SHEPA.RD,  Pabllslierfii,  Boston. 

BOOKS  FOR  EDUCATORS. 


Salt's  IHeUiods  of  Teaching  and  Studying:  History,  $1.40 

JPestalozzi's  JLeonard  and  Oeitrude, .75 

Boussean's  Emile, ,       .       .       .  .75 

Gust afson's  Foundation  of  Death :    A  Study  of  the  Drink  Question.    2.00 

JPayne's  Ck>nipayre^s  History  of  Pedag^osry,        ....  2.00 

Ricliter's  Levana;  or,  The  Doctrine  of  Education,  1«30 

Palmer's  Temperance  Teaching's  of  Science,  .60 
Oill's  Systems  of  Education,    jReaify  m  om  month. 

Badestoci£'s  Habit  and  Education,    Ready  in  one  month.  .60 

Bosmini's  IHethod  in  Education.    Ready  in  three  months.  2.00 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


3  Trbmont  Place, 
BOSTON. 


1 6  AsTOR  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 


85  Metropolitan  Block 
CHICAGO. 
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PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

Pabllshers  and   Dealers  In  Drawing  and   Artiste'   Hateriak 


PUBLISHSRS  OF 


Prang's  American  Tezt-Books  of  Art  Edncation. 

A  System  of  Drawing  used  in  the  leading  Cities  of  the  country.    This 
system  has  a  wider  adoption  than  all  other  systems  united. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series  for  Schools. 

Intended  to  be  used  as  aids  for  Object-Teaching. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series  for  Children. 

Intended  to  be  used  for  Supplementary  Reading. 

Prang's  Trades  and  Occupations. 

Splendidly  Illustrated  for  Object-Teaching. 

Prang's  Color  Chart. 

For  Teaching  Color  in  Primary  Schools.     (ADOPTED  BY  BOSTON 
SCHOOL  BOARD.) 


MANUFACTUBKIS  OF 


Prang's  Drawing  Models, 

Prang's  School  Pencils, 

Prang's  School  Compasses. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  Prang's  Drawing  Models,  which  have  been  spedilly 
designed  for  the  teaching  of  Drawing  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

The  Models  include  geometric  solids  and  tablets,  and  also  objects  suitable  for  use  in 
studying  both  the  facts  and  appearance  of  form,  and  are  therefore  direct  adjuncts  to  con. 
structive  and  pictorial  drawing. 

They  are  the  products  of  the  highest  mechanical  skill,  and  are  a  delight  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils. 

They  are  placed  upon  the  market  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  and  are  rapidly  being 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  leading  cities. 


For  Catalogues  and  particulars^  address 

THE  FBANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

7  Park  Street,  Bostoxi.  180  Wabash  ATeniM,  Chicago. 


€\t  Coitjngatianaust. 


>  ♦  ♦ 


nH£  Congregationalist  keeps  constautly  in  mind  the  tastes  and  wants  of  all 
dosses  of  readers. 

Its  steadfastness  of  character  has  gained  for  it  public  confidence;  and  its 
a.lance  of  progressive  and  conservative  sympathies  is  most  helpful  to  all  true 
rogress. 

It  abounds  in  sketches  and  stories  oS  the  highest  character  and  literary 
lerit,  and  is  filled  with  matter  of   interest  to  all  the  members  of  the  family. 

It  is  a  paper  for  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  common  waUcs  of  life. 
s    well  as  for  ministers  and  scholars. 

It  gives  more  complete  nexos  as  to  churches  and  ministers  of  the  denomi- 
ation  than  any  other  journal ;  and  is  constantly  observant  of  the  best  things 
^i<l  and  done  by  Christians  of  other  denominations. 

It  secures  t!ie  best  tcriters  at  home  and  abroad,  and  pays  out  far  more 
oney  for  articles,  correspondence,  and  stories  than  any  other  Congregational 
^per. 

It  has  unequaled  facilities  for  being,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
^ional^  religious,  family  newspaper. 

It  keeps  always  at  the  front  the  most  vital  questions  of  the  time,  as  Chris- 
*-ri  Theology,  in  relation  to  current  thought  and  modern  life ;  temperance, 
issions,  revivals,  education,  the  Sunday-school,  the  household,  and  whatever 
^orms  pertain  to  the  growing  science  of  applied  Christianity. 

It  has,  besides  its  large  editorial  staff  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago, 

*  special  correspondents  and  writers  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory  in 
^    Union. 

Among  all  the  agencies  and  forms  of  influence  for  fostering  the  unity  of  the 
'Arches  and  stimulating  the  entire  denomination,  in  the  largest  and  mx)st  helpful 
^^fjwshipy  and  for  the  most  efficient  and  aggressive  Christian  work,  the  Congre- 
'^ionalist  holds  an  unquestioned  preeminence. 

Every  good  home  should  have  some  family  religious  newspaper;  and  tJie 
^t  is  the  best  to  have. 

PROF.   AUSTIN    PHELPS,  D.D., 
^^  write  exclusively  for  the  Congregationalist  for  1886. 

The  Congregationalist  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  edited  in  every  column. 
'^f3e,  $3.00  per  year,  in  advance  ;  $5.50  for  two  years,  strictly  in  advance  ; 

•  •SO  for  six  months;  75  cents  for  three  months.  Any  subscriber  may  pay 
^  own  and  one  new  subscription  for  $5.00,  in  advance.  To  clubs  of  five 
^^scribers,  at  least  one  of  whom  must  be  new,  $12. 50. 

^?^.  L.  GREENE  &  CO.,  No.  1  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 


Teachers  who  are  ambitious   for  better    positions  and 
a    higher  salary   are   invited   to   apply  to 

H.  M.  CABLE,  32  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 

'TBAOHBSS.  STVDBIfTS,  SMd  OBIf BSAIi 

SBADBBS  OF 

FRENCH     BOOKS 

■bould  MDd  for  the  general  oatolofn*  of 

WM.  B.  JEVKIN8.  860  Sixth  Ave.  V.T. 

HU  own  reprints  are  ezoellent,  cheap,  pare,  Inter- 
eeUng,  and  pretty ;  and  all  good  for  lohooli. 


^R-^tei)ESEm)m2S^'^t]siii0ioua4J^^nmtS^oiiiozmc.- 


Is  «MW  TB»< 


A»  ••  T«  Da  T*  1 


Vol  ol 


BOSTON.    SATURDAY.  aPRIU   «e.  1884. 


The  Golden  Rule  is  a  non-sectarian,  religious  family  paper,  published  in  Boston,  at  two 
dollars  a  year,  and  is  rated  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

No  paper  in  the  country  can  excel  the  Golden  Rule  in  attractiveness  and  intrinsic  value. 
It  is  the  favorite  family  paper  wherever  introduced. 

It  has  something  for  every  member  of  the  family,  and  is  always  pure,  bright,  helpful,  en- 
tertaining, Vid  pre-^mituntiy  readabU. 

NOW   READ   THIS!! 

To  any  person  (whether  a  subscriber  to  Education  or  not)  sending  us  $3.25  we  will  send 
Education  for  one  year,  and  the  Golden  Rule  six  months. 

HOW  CAN  WE  DO   IT1 

Well,  don't  ask  us ;  only  send  us  $3.2^  at  once,  and  we  will  begin  sending  you  both  papers 
the  same  day  your  subscription  is  received. 

BUT   REMEMBER 

This  is  a  limited  offer  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Don*t  delay.  Sample  copies 
of  the  Golden  Rule  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Golden  Rule  Co.,  3  Somerset  Street^ 
Boston.  Send  all  subscriptions  to 


EDUCATION,  3  Somerset  St,  Bostoiu 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


STANDARD   PUBLICATIONS. 


lOTHROrS  LIBRARY  OF  ENTERTAINING  HISTORY. 
Edited  by  Arthuk  Oilman,  M.A. 

China.  By  Robert  K.  Douglas.  (Just  published.) 
Tbe  best  summary  of  Chinese  history,  from  earliest 
tunes  to  this  day,  ever  published. 

Alaska.  By  E.  Ruhamah  SaoMORB.  The  only  book 
y^t  issued  tn  which  any  thing  like  complete  information 
concerning  the  history,  resources,  climate,  scenery,  and 
people  of  this  wonderful  region  can  be  found. 

America.  The  American  People.  By  Arthur  Gh^ 
*fA>s,  M.A.  Edition  after  edition  of  Uiis  remarkably 
^tractive  volume  attests  the  universal  verdict  as  to 

Its.  value. 

lodim.  By  Fanny  Roper  Feitxib.  A  handbook  in 
wKac.li  nothing  remains  to  be  wished  for. 

^?yj>^.     By  Clara  Erskinb  Clement.     A  marvel  of 

pat  mistaking  historical  writing,  and  an  invaluable  man- 
ual. 

Spai  xj  .  By  Professor  I.  H.  Harrison.  With  fidelity  to 
^S-  ^^  of  history,  the  cnarm  of  its  romance  is  here  delight- 
«"lly  presented. 

^^Y«2^««rland.  By  H.  D.  S.  Mckenzie.  The  story  of 
!"^  ^fountain  Republic  and  its  brave  people  has  had  no 
'«tt^r  chronicler. 

^^l~i  volume,  loo  illustrations,  X2mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.50. 


A  F^j 
a  F-. 

A  FS- 


THE  FAMILY  FLI^T  SERIES. 

Edward  Everett  Hal«  and  Miss  Susan  Hale. 
Boards,  $2.00;  cloth,  $2.50. 

^mily  Flight  around  Home. 

^  nily  Plight  through  France,  Germany,  Nor- 
'  V,  and  Switxerland 


mily  Flight  over  Egypt  and  Syria. 
^  *^^niily  Flight  through  Spain. 
^  ^^m\\y  Flight  to  Mexico. 

LOTHROP'S  POPULAR  BIOGRAPHIES. 

r*   - 
^^«f,  attractive,  and  entertaining  in  style,  authentic, 

aitd  tfrcc  from  any  blemish  of  narrowness  or  partisanship, 

iHc  \>ooks  of  this  series  can  be  unhesitatingly  commended. 

'\V)c  Volumes  are  unique  in  style,  handsomely  bound  and 

illustrated,  and  sold  at  $1.50  each.    Twenty  volumes  now 

ready. 

LOTHROP'S  V.  I.  F.  SERIES. 

.Vo  more  brilliant  and  fascinating  stories  have  appeared 
in  recent  times.  'Ilie  books  of  this  series  are  i2mo,  $1.25 
each.     Ten  volumes  now  ready. 

LOTHROP'S  SPARE  MINUTE  SERIES. 

An  incomparable  treasury  of  **  best  thoughts." 
Thoughts  that  Breathe.     From  Dean  Stanley. 
Cheerful  Words.     From  George  Mac  Donald. 
The   Might  of  Right.    From  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 

STONE. 

True  Manliness.    From  Thomas  Hughes. 


Living  Truths.    From  Ckaruis  Kingslby. 

Right  to  the  Point.    From  Rev.  Thbodorb  L.  Cuv- 

LBR. 

Many  Colored  Threads.    From  Goethb. 
xamo,  $1.00  each. 

GEORGE  MACDONALD'S  WORKS. 

As  the  American  publishers  of  this  popular  author,  D. 
Lothrop  &  Co.  ofler  the  most  attractive  and  acceptable 
edition  of  his  works.    Among  them  are  — 

Warlock  o'  Glenwarlock,  Weighed  and  Want- 
ing, Donald  Grant,  The  Imagination,  etc. 
lamo,  $1.50  each.    Twenty  volumes,  in  box,  $3o.oa 

CHOICE  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Odyssey.  A  graphic  prose  translation  by  S.  H.  BirrcH- 
ER  and  Andrew  Lang.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

Thucydides.  Translated  by  B.  Jowett.  Introduction 
by  Dr.  Peabody  of  Harvard,  and  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  student  of  history  and  the  classics.     8vo,  $3.50. 

American  Explorations  in  the  Ice  Zones.  By  Pro- 
fessor J.  E.  NouRSE,  U.S.N.  Scholarly,  of  scientific 
value,  and  of  thrilling  interest.    8vo,  $3- 50. 

Cambridge  Sermons.  Strons  and  versatile  discourses 
delivered  in  Shepard  Memorial  Church,  Cambridge,  by 
Dr.  Alexander  McKenzib. 

Story  of  the  Manuscripts.  By  Rev.  George  E. 
Merrill.,  with  fac-similes  of  several  New  Testamen' 
maniLscripts. 

LOTHROP'S  READING  UNION  LIBRARY. 

Ten  volumes,  i2mo.     Illustrated.     $t.oo  each. 
Old  Ocean. 

Magna  Charta  Stories. 
Pleasant  Authors. 
How  Success  is  Won. 


Door- Yard  Folks. 
Great  Composers. 
A  Boy's  Workshop. 
Boys'  Heroes. 


The  Travelling  Law  School. 
The  Children  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
An  invaluable  series  of  instructive  and  pleasing  books 
with  which  are  associated  the  names  of  Eme.^t  Ingersoll, 
Amanda  R.   Harris,  Arthur  Gilman,  Hezekiah   Butter- 
worth,  Benjamin  V.  Abbott,  Henry  Randall  Waite,  Ed- 
ward  £.  Hale,  and  Rose  G.  Kingsley. 

Dean  Stanley   with    the    Children.     Frances  A 
Humphkev.     i2mo.     Illustrated.    $1.00. 

How  thev  went  to  Europe.    By  Margaret  Sidney. 
i6mo.     Illustrated.     $t.oo. 

LOTHROP'S  HOUSEKEEPERS'  LIBRARY. 

Anna  Maria's  Housekeeping.    By  Mrs.  S.  D.  Pow- 
er,    lamo.    $1.00. 

Cookery    for    Beginners.      By  Marion  Harij^nd 
i6mo.    In  extra  cloth,  blank  pages,  $1.00. 

Twenty-six  Hours  a  Day.    By  Mary  Bij^kb.      .uio 
Extra  cloth,  $1.25. 


D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 

Franklin  and  Hawley  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 


They  also  publish  five  periodicals  for  Young    People  and  the  Family,  adapted  to  all  agea.    All 

booksellers  receive  subscriptions  for  them. 
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For  the  School-Boom, 

The  iSSENTIAI^^  GEOGRAPHY. 

NORTH   AND   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

Py/T//  PRODUCTION  MAPS. 

By  SuPT.  G.  C.  FISHER,  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Flexible  cloth.    Prloe,  30  ote. 

All  the  necessary  essentials  of  the  study  condensed  for  use  in  the  Sduxrf-RMiB.  Sue 
and  situation  —  Surface-soil  —  Drainage  —  Coast  Line —  Clioiatc—  Froducdoiiti— witk 
Suggestive  model  Lessons. 

Teacher  s  Manual  in  Arithmetic. 

FOR   THE  PRIMARY  GRADES.  Baaed  on   tha  Cruiia ^Mattud 

By  G.  C.  FISHER,  Supt.  op  Schools,  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Tenth  Editioii.    Prioe,  40  ots. 

This  book  is  meeting  with  universal  favor  wherever  introduced. 


The  Best  Educational  Literature  for  all  ClasaeB. 

St^-  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  (weekly)    .    .    S2.S0. 
J!^-  AMERICAN  TEACHER  (monthly)       .    .    .  ^1.00. 

We  also  supply  any  educational  books,  periodicals,  and  papers  published  in  America, 
England,  or  Germany,  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Address  NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

3  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

POPULAR  TEXT- BOOKS. 

BRADBURY'S  EATON'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Elementary.  50  eta. ;  Practical.  75  cte.    A  complete  series  in  two  books. 

BRADBURY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary  Algebra.  90  cts. ;  Elementary  Gheometry,  72  ots. ;  Element 
ary  Trigonometry.  72  cts.;  Trigonometry  and  Sarveying,  $1.28. 

Used   in  the   High  Schools  of  the  principal  cities  in  New  England  and  extensively  in 
other  Staten. 

STONE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    86  cts. 

By  A.  P.  STONE,  LL.D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  City  of  SprtHg/itld,  Mass, 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  Hoston,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Maiden,  Mass. ;  Portland, 
Me.,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Denver,  Col.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  etc.,  etc. 

MESERVEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Single  Entry,  for  Grammar  Schools,  60  cts.;  Bingle  and  Double  Entry,  for 
High  Schools  and  Academies,  80  ct:*. 
Meservey's  textbooks  in  book-keeping  are  used  in  more  than  650  cities  and  towns,  and 
over  seventy  Academies  in  New  England  alone,  and  very  extensively  in  other  cities. 

MESERVEY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  60  cts.   pJSI^.^. 

An  Elementary  TVork  by  the  author  of  the  Book-keeping.    Designed  for 

High  Schools  and  Academies. 

Copies  of  the  above-named  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  prices  named.     Please  send 
f(yr  Descriptive  Circulars. 

THOMPSON,  BBOIVN  &  CO.,  23  Hawley  St,  Boston. 
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CHRYSANTHEMDMS. 
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FALL  O^TtLOQCB  Ii 
[■umptoptrpaUci. 
F.  R.  PEIRBON,  Flvriil  and  SctdimaH,  Tarrytown,  Haw  Tork,  Zoi:^  Box  E. 


POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  journal  in  tlie 

country  for  Primary,  Intermediate, 

and  Grammar  Schools. 

W-  CIRCULATES  IN  ETERT  STATE.  .^ 

Sworn  IncieaBe   of   Subscriptions   from  July  1.  1885,   to 
January  1,  1886,    .    .    .    5000. 


"  I  think  it  the  best  Imuc  of  an  educational  journal  I  have  ever  seen." 

Prof.  W.  H.  PAYNE,  University  of  Michigan. 
"  it*  writers  are  selected  from  the  best  in  the  country,  and  each  one  is  a  live,  wide. 
awake,  practical  teacher."  CHARLES  F.  KING, 

Beiton  Managtr  Scheal  ef  Method},  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Should  be  In  the  Hands  of  ererr  Lire  Teaeher. 
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THE  SCHOOL'HOUSE  IN  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY   REV.    A.   E.    WINSHIP. 

Thq  educational  responsibility  involved  in  the  activities  of  the 
Americsm  life  of  this  generation  demands  the  close  attention  of 
patriotic  educators.  There  are  significant  facts  shading  our  national 
outlook,  sufficient  to  cause  us  to  pause  before  we  congratulate  our- 
selves that  our  growth  is  sure  to  eventuate  in  our  glory.  Temporally, 
politically,  socially,  our  land  possesses  rare  advantages,  having  been 
left  in  its  native  obscurity  until  the  great  battles  of  civilization  with 
barbarous  and  semi-savage  ideas  had  been  fought  and  won,  affording 
a  field  for  all  the  best  experiments  of  a  progressive  civilization  un- 
hindered by  the  effete  issues  and  conservative  inertia  of  the  old 
world. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  periods  of  growth  and  development. 
The  same  distinction  of  growth  and  development  that  we  would 
make  in  man's  physical  and  mental  life  is  discernible  in  the  collect- 
ive life  of  a  nation.  In  childhood  and  youth  food  is  used  to  enlarge 
bone,  muscle,  nerve,  and  fiber ;  while  in  maturity  it  develops  power 
and  endurance.  It  is  first  a  question  of  growth,  then  of  develop- 
ment. This  general  truth  serves  to  illustrate  and  illuminate  the 
facts  and  figures  in  American  history.  America  has  had  at  least 
three  distinct  lives,  with  the  periods  of  growth  and  development  in 
each  well  outlined.  Circumstances  have  given  birth  to  three  definite 
mtions  in  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  American  life.     Religious 
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and  political  events  in  England  caused  the  growth  of  the  thirteen 
colonies.  So  sudden  and  rapid  was  the  growth  at  first  that  it  looked 
as  though,  at  no  distant  day,  the  entire  land  would  be  occupied.  Tte* 
growth  checked  itself  after  a  little  time,  and  long  years  of  develop' 
ment  followed.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  century  developcjA 
individuality  in  character,  producing  a  nation  of  unrivaled  manliness- 
With  men  of  such  sturdy  independence  it  was  inevitable  that  a  ne^^ 
national  life  be  evolved.  The  growth  of  their  youth  was  unequa-1 
to  the  development  of  maturity,  and,  as  the  leaf  of  each  year  fall^ 
because  it  is  not  large  enough  to  serve  the  branch  it  has  developed-^ 
so  the  Colonial  life  made  way  for  the  United  States. 

The  conditions  were  all   changed,  the  mission  was  a  new  one,  a^ 
literal  new  national  birth  was  the  result.     The  periods  of  childhoocL^ 
youth,  growth,  followed.     There  had  been  no  perceptible  change  o^ 
the  tendency  of  populations  during  all  the  long  period   of  previous 
development.     A  new  nation  is  born,  growth  reigns  once  more  untiLl 
the  pioneer  line  has  crossed  the  Missouri.     For  years  this  mean't 
only  a  fabulous  accumulation  of   numbers  opening   immeasurable 
areas.     Finally  attention  was  diverted  from  numbers  to  quality,  and 
development  began,  evolving  a  new  idea,  a  new  type  of  manhood,^ 
new  America. 

There  was  no  considerable  national  sentiment  in  the  original  thir^ 
teen  States.     Left  to  themselves,  no  one  of  these  States  would  have 
called  in  question  the  local  laws  of  any  other.     But  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  national  sentiment  the  slave  would  never  have  been 
liberated.     The  new  growth  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  with   its  fresh    ! 
blood  and  awakened  zeal,  developed  itself  not  into  new  States,  but  en- 
grafted itself  into  a  nation,  as  they  conceived  the  United  States  to 
be.     What  was  best  for  all  was  best  for  each  ;  what  was  right  for  all 
was  right  for  each.     This  developed  idea  had  all  the  vigor  of  youth- 
fulness,  and  swept  eastward,  cementing  the  North  into  an  actual  na- 
tion ;  and  had  the  South  had  business  and  social  affiliation  with  the 
West,  it,  too,  would  have  been  nationalized. 

The  great  national  war  was  not  for  the  extermination  of  slavery, 
but  for  the  establishment  of  the  national  idea.  The  West  thus  de- 
veloped furnished  the  war  statesmen,  the  war  President,  the  war 
general,  and  the  soldiers  who  won  all  the  early  victories.  No  gen- 
eral had  any  success  who  had  not  a  high  national  purpose ;  he  could 
not,  for  he  had  not  the  inheritance  or  the  training  to  appreciate  the 
issue.  The  successful  leader  was  one  who  focused  the  national  idea 
and  fought  to  the  death  for  the  nation's  sake. 

We  have  had  twenty  years  of  growth  since  the'war,— our  first  na- 
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tional  growth.  There  his  been  little  development.  The  period  of 
phenomenal  growth  is  culminating.  This  exceptional  growth  is  not 
to  continue  ;  it  will  soon  begin  its  period  of  development.  Like  the 
boy,  we  have  had  a  ravenous  national  appetite,  stuffing  ourselves 
with  population.  The  mission  of  the  statesman,  educator,  philan- 
thropist, is  to  measure  the  physique  and  study  the  characteristics  of 
their  overgrown  national  youth  to  see  into  what  it  can  be  developed. 
Study  the  tendency  of  this  growth,  using  the  returns  of  1880, 
since  those  of  '85  make  no  material  change  in  the  characteristics  of 
our  growth.  If  the  fabulous  increase  was  confined  to  tne  New 
West,  it  would  merely  indicate  a  change  of  populations,  and  might 
show  that  it  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  American  life  ;  while  Ne  v  Eng- 
land is  passing  into  the  twilight.  There  is  not  an  Eastern  State, 
however,  that  has  not  made  a  decided  increase,  —  Massachusetts 
making  a  ten  years'  gain  of  326,000,  enough  growth  to  make  a  full 
grown  state  like  Vermont.  This  was  not  only  the  largest  absolute 
g^in  in  her  history,  but  the  largest  percentage  of  increase,  gainmg 
m  ten  years  one-fourth  as  much  as  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  previous.  New  York  gained  700,000 ;  Pennsylvania,  nearly 
800,000.  These  two  States  increased  as  much  as  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  Colonies  twenty-five  years  before  the  Revolutionary  war. 
New  Jersey  gained  nearly  enough  to  make  a  State  like  Florida,  which 
has  seven  times  its  area.  Conservative  Connecticut  gained  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  Little  Rhody,  smallest  of  all  the  sisterhood, 
gained  nearly  one-third  as  much  as  in  all  the  past. 

A  new  world  is  opening  to  the  South  ;  a  new  life  has  begun.    Geor- 
gia gained  nearly  half  a  million  ;  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Arkansas   averaged  a  gain  of  nearly  a  third  of  a  million 
each ;    while  Virginia,    Tennessee,  Alabama,   South    Carolina,   and 
Louisiana  gained  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  each.      Leaving 
Texas  10  be  classed  with  the  South-west,  these  ten  Southern  States 
gained  three  and  a  quarter  millions  in  only  ten  years, — about  enough 
to  make  the  entire  New  England  of  to-day.     The  South  is  nearly  a 
half  larger  than  that  which  surrendered  in  1865.     The  seven  States 
of  the   Old  West, — Ohio,    Indiana,   Illinois,   Michigan,   Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri, — have  gained  three  millions,  averaging  nearly 
a  half  million  each  in  ten  years.     The  gain  of  the  eastern  half  of 
the  country  in  ten  years  is  nearly  nine  millions,  or  enough  to  make 
every  Northern  State,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  when  the  war  closed, 
except  three. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
New  West  is  the  world's  wonder.     Nevada  gained   50  per  cent. ; 
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California  and  Idaho,  60  per  cent. ;  Oregon,  100  per  cent ;  Utah, 
150  per  cent.;  Kansas,  200  per  cent.;  Wyoming,  250  per  cent; 
Nebraska  and  Washington  Territory,  300  per  cent. ;  Colorado,  400 
per  cent.  ;  Arrzona,  450  per  cent. ;  while  Dakota  heads  the  list  with 
900  per  cent,  increase.  Nebraska  and  California  each  added  a  third 
of  a  million ;  Kansas,  two  thirds  of  a  million ;  while  Texas  gained 
four  fifths  of  a  million.  The  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  gained 
four  millions,  in  ten  years. 

There  are  peculiarities  of  growth.  The  country  is  going  into  the 
cities  and  large  manufacturing  towns.  One  fourth  of  the  entire 
population  is  now  in  cities.  There  is  a  new  characteristic  in  the 
tendency  to  mass  nationalities  in  sections  of  large  cities.  American 
society  knew  little  of  distinctive  foreign  populations  until  since  the 
war.  The  Irish  came  to  enter  the  employ  of  our  citizens.  They 
grew  up  in  the  family  service  of  Americans,  imbibed  our  patriotism, 
loved  our  institutions,  aspired  to  some  prominence  politically,  shoul- 
dered the  first  musket  the  nation  extended  to  its  defenders.  But  for 
the  sectarian  discipline,  and  the  sufferings  of  their  kinsmen  in  Ireland, 
they  would  long  since  have  been  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  us 
as  to  be  practically  indistinguishable.  The  Germans,  while  massing 
themselves  more  than  the  Irish,  lacked  ecclesiastical  leadership,  were 
naturally  enterprising  and  progressive,  affiliated  religiously  and  polit- 
ically with  the  average  American  sentiment  about  them,  and  the  sec- 
ond generation  was  no  longer  German,  not  even  American-German, 
but  warm-hearted  American  citizens,  with  a  keen  eye  for  national 
interests  and  human  rights,  with  convictions  and  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  An  altogether  different  state  of  things  exists  in 
connection  with  our  present  growth.  The  foreigners  of  to-day  do 
not  corneas  did  those  of  the  past,  from  self-prompted  motives,  but  arc 
sought  by  scheming  Yankee  enterprise  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  getting  cheaper  labor  than  it  is  possible  to  secure  among  those 
who  have  any  aspiration  to  become  American  in  sympathy  or  in- 
terest. In  the  case  of  the  Chinese  the  nation  has  seen  the  danger, 
and  is  striving  to  avoid  it ;  but  the  same  conditions  practically  exist, 
and,  in  some  respects,  greater  dangers  threaten  from  the  Italians, 
Poles,  and  Bohemians.  They  are  brought  to  our  shores,  directly  or 
indirectly,  much  as  the  Chinese  are  ;  they  are  paid  too  little  to  live 
as  Americans,  Irish,  or  Germans  need  to  live ;  they  have  little  home- 
making  aspiration  ;  they  huddle  contentedly,  chiefly  anxious  to  be 
exclusive  in  what  would  be  to  the  others  poverty-stricken  quarters. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  have  areas  that  present  conditions 
not  so  very  unlike  the  Chinatown  of  San  Francisco.     The  Mormon 
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upancy  of  Utah  and  adjacent  territories ;  the  Penitentes*  pre-oc- 
crupancy  of  New  Mexico,  the  Norwegian  occupancy  of  large  districts 
in.  the  North-west,  the  Negro  numerical  monopoly  of  the  South,  the 
Indians'  rights  and  wrongs  upon  the  Plains,  indicate  problems  that 
are  to  be  solved  when  America  seriously  undertakes  to  develop  her 
vast  growth.     Our  growth  has,  of  late,  been  three  times  as  rapid  as 
England's  ever  was.   This  is  not  the  nation  that  elected  Abraham  Lin- 
coln president.     The  conditions,  characteristics,  problems,  are  almost 
as  radically  changed  as  they  would  have  been  if,  by  magic,  any  Eu- 
ropean nation  had  changed  places  with  us.     With  the  same  ballot- 
l^ox  and  the  same  school  house  as  fifty  years  ago,  we  are  seeking  to 
do  a  work  that  was  never  dreamed  of  when  they  were  provided  for 
^He  mission  of  their  day.     Ours  is  a  nation  of  votes.     There  is  no  in- 
^*"tia  to  overcome  as  in  England.     The  votes  centre  in  Kentucky, 
^5^uth  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  west  of  the  region  of  conservatism, 
very  four  years  the  newly  enfrancised  foreigner  can  outvote  New 
'^gland.     The  ballot-box  of  our  fathers  may  work  evil  rather  than 
S^>od,  unless  those  who  hold  the  fate  of  the  nation  in  their  ballot  are 
*^  tellectually,  politically,  and  morally  redeemed.      Without  in  the 
*^ast    discounting  Christian   endeavor,  it    is    clear  that  if    in    the 
f^^esent  emergency  our  populous  growth  is  to  be  followed  by  healthy 
^^velopment.  the  reliance  must  be  upon  the  public  school.     It  needs 
^^  be  assisted  by  all  private  school  enterprise,  to  be  supplemented  by 
^v-^ry  possible  philanthropic  effort  and  missionary  endeavor,  but  the 
'"^liance  must  be  upon  the  school-house. 

All  the  forces  of  the  tax-paid  teacher  should  be  utilized  in  redeem- 
^'^g  our  land  politically,  morally,  intellectually.  But  the  public-school 
System  was  not  designed  originally  to  work  where  it  now  does.  It 
*^as  never  accomplished  what  it  is  expected  to  in  the  immediate  fut- 
^^e.  It  has  a  new  field  upon  which  to  enter,  new  forces  upon  which 
^Q  work.  The  future  of  America  depends  largely  upon  the  adapta- 
^lon  of  the  public  school,  upon  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  those  in  whose 
■^ands  its  interests  are. 

There  is  educational  enthusiasm  in  pedagogical  circles.     There 
^'"e  keen  minds,  devoted  men  at  the  front ;  they  cannot  afford,  how- 
^'^er,  to  run  on  a  narrow  gauge.     There  is  a  possibility,  even  a  prob- 
ability, of  overdoing  the  question  of  "  methods,"  of  magnifying  over- 
^Uch  the  technicalities,  the  perfection  of  details.     The  tendency  so 
^ften  apparent  of  making  the  school  idea  one  of  standard  for  promo- 
tion, bringing  all  success  on  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  facility  which 
Aall  entitle  the  pupil  to  promotion,  throwing  overboard  the  intel- 
^-    lectual  Jonahs  who  hinder  the  class  from  making  the  port  of  promo- 
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tion  until,  out  of  classes  numbering  two  hundred  in  the  lower  primary 
grade  not  over  fifty  graduate  from  the  grammar  school,  is  not  only 
educationally  false,  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  place  the  entire 
system  in  jeopardy,  but  prevents  the  school  from  doing  the  specific 
work  that  mlist  be  done  through  its  instrumentality  in  order  to  con- 
serve the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  preserving  even  our  national 
purity.     It  is  clearly  an  educational  blunder  to  train  our  system  to 
aesthetic  perfection,  and  then,  by  a  law  of  compulsory  attendance, 
confine  children  in  schools  that  are  as  ill-adapted  to  their  needs  as  a 
hot-bed  is  to  an  oak.     The  public  school  must  be  specifically  adapted 
to  the  greatest  possible  good  of  those  who  most  need  its  influence. 
Wisdom,  expert  skill,  fervent  spirit,  must  be  utilized  in  devising  and 
applying  systems  and  methods  of  giving  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
to  those  who  cannot  earn  promotion,  to  those  who  will  instinctively 
drop  out  of  school-ranks  before  they  are  half  through  the  grammar* 
school  course.     If  the  most  needy  three-fourths  of  the  children  rf 
our  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  are  never  promoted  through  the 
grammar  school,  it  is  a  fatal  error  to  magnify  the  promotion  idea  un- 
til it  sends  the  non-promoted  out  into  life  with  little  other  remem- 
brance of  school-life  than  that  it  was  a  perpetual  failure  with  them. 

Without  opening  lines  of  thought  that  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves at  this  point,  let  us  emphasize  the  use  of  the  school  in  develop- 
ing patriotic,  national  sentiment,  and  high  moral  aspirations  in  youth, 
notably  in  those  who  are  naturally  un-American,  or  are  liable  to  grow 
in  America  without  being  developed  into  Americans. 

We  are  really  in  much  the  same  condition  as  Germany  was  a  few 
years  since,  when  she  discovered  that  national  sentiment  was  de- 
clining, because  her  worid-renowned  scholars  had  trimmed  their  edu- 
cational system  so  fine,  had  polish  d  their  pedagogical  methods  so 
artistically,  has  made  everything  so  delicately  classic,  that  robust 
patriotism  was  not  only  a  lost  art,  but  reference  to  it  was  consid- 
ered a  weakness.  To  this  evil  tendency  they  did  not  awake  until 
they  saw  that  America  had  greater  attraction  for  their  sons  than 
their  native  country,  and  once  gone  they  had  no  desire  to  return. 

In  this  national  emergency  some  of  their  statesmen  planned  to 
devote  one  year  of  the  early  school-life  to  reading  specially  prepared 
German  classics,  in  which  were  enshrined  national  traditions  in 
simple  but  melodious  German.  A  wiser,  more  far-reaching  educa- 
tional venture  was  never  made. 

If  America  is  to  Americanize  the  multitudes  from  all  lands  and 
climes ;  if  she  is  to  have  a  home-loving,  patriotic,  loyal  people,  devel- 
oped from  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  humanity  within  our  borders; 
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:  she  is  to  have  rectitude,  integrity,  and  virtue  developed  in  the  boys 
nd  girls  born  of  vicious  parents,  bred  in  poverty,  schooled  in  crime ; 
:  she  is  to  have  her  wealthy  citizens  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  American 
cenery  better  than  the  classic  ruins  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  if  she  is 
3  have  her  aesthetic  sons  love  the  home  comforts  and  rustic  graces  of 
America  better  than  the  fashion  and  frivolity  of  Paris  ;  if  she  is  to 
ave  her  literary  aspirant  appreciate  Bryant,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Vhittier,  Irving,  Hawthorn,  and  Emerson  as  well  as  the  British  verses 
f  legendary  days  ;  if  she  i^  to  have  her  newspapers  loyal  to  Amer- 
:an  progress  rather  than  British  greed,  she  must  adapt  the  public 
2hool  to  the  demands  of  the  day.  There  must  be  reform.  In  place 
f  the  patchwork  reading-book  with  a  square  of  prose  and  a  square 
f  poetry  set  with  matronly  exactness,  there  must  be  reading  enough 
>  form  character  and  direct  the  reading  habit.  In  place  of  the 
lassies  of  antiquity  and  the  fables  of  England's  mythological  days 
lere  should  be  American  classics  with  the  sufferings  and  heroism, 
le  character  and  glory,  the  consecration  and  devotion  of  the  Puritan, 
le  pioneer,  the  frontiersman,  and  the  revolutionary  saint. 

What  Drake  did  for  the  *'  Nooks  and  Corners  of  New  England  "  ; 
^hat  Coffin  has  done  for  *'  Our  Colonial  Days,"  and  Hale  by  way  of 
Family  Flights,"  let  some  of  the  choice  pens  do  for  the  little  folk 
1  the  schoolroom,  with  all  the  heroic  days  of  American  life.  Let 
s  teach  patriotism  exquisitely,  fervently,  fascinatingly  to  the  young 
talian,  Pole,  and  Bohemian  in  his  school  reading.  Let  us  have  the 
nchanting  legends  of  mountain,  lake,  and  river  lending  their  roman- 
c  halo  to  this  naturally  attractive  country,  for  the  benefit  of  recent 
rrivals  as  well  as  for  those  born  of  ancestral  family.  Let  us  furnish 
liles  Standish,  Daniel  Boone,  and  John  Smith  ;  Ethan  Allen,  Com- 
lodore  Perry,  and  Israel  Putnam  ;  Fulton,  Morse,  and  Franklin  ; 
rreeley,  Sumner,  and  Phillips  ;  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  for 
:hool-day  tonic.  In  the  schools  for  the  poor  and  for  the  pecul- 
ir  foreign  elements  massed  in  large  cities,  let  there  be  less  tech- 
icality,  less  unreasonable  drill  in  precision,  a  winnowing  of  the  sub- 
lets to  be  taught,  an  adaptation  of  the  school  to  the  individual, 
smporal,  and  moral  necessities  and  loyal  requirements  of  home, 
Dciety,  and  nation. 
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KNOWLEDGE    WHICH  EARNS  BREAD.* 

BY   SARAH  K.    BOLTON. 

No  person  visits  England  without  being  deeply  interested  in  her 
schools  for  technical  or  industrial  education.  This  is  comparatively 
a  new  matter  with  her.  At  her  great  Exposition  in  London,  in  1851, 
largely  the  result  of  Prince  Albert's  foresight  and  energy,  England 
led  the  world  in  textile  fabrics,  and  doubtless  in  machinery.  Eleven 
years  later,  at  a  second  World's  Fair  in  London,  she  discovered  that 
the  outside  world  was  making  great  progress,  and  at  the  Exposition 
in  Paris,  in  1867,  she  found  herself  outdone  by  French  and  German 
looms  and  by  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Belgium  and  Berlin. 
At  once  she  sent  an  investigating  committee  to  the  Continent,  who 
found  technical  schools  at  every  large  industrial  centre,  supported  by 
state  or  city.  There  every  boy  or  girl  could  learn  the  theory,  or  the 
practice,  or  both,  of  the  trade  or  profession  to  be  followed  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Paris  had  nearly  one  hundred  free  art  schools  for  adults,  most 
of  the  pupils  being  workingmen.  The  ColUge  de  France  and  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  MMers  were  thronged  by  workingmen  and 
women,  eager  to  hear  the  free  lectures  in  social  and  physical  science, 
biology,  mathematics,  and  languages.  A  large  amount  of  money  was 
given  for  workshops  in  connection  with  primary  schools.  The  com- 
mittee found  another  admirable  thing ;  viz.,  that  in  French  schools 
of  every  grade  corporal  punishment  is  absolutely  unknown. 

Since  1867  Paris  herself  has  made  great  strides  in  industrial  edu- 
cation. In  the  primary  school  of  the  Rue  Tournefort,  the  children 
begin  to  learn  drawing,  carving,  joiner's  or  smith's  work,  from  their 
sixth  year.  The  school  hours  are  from  eight  to  six ;  in  the  higher 
classes  the  work  in  the  shops  consumes  eighteen  hours  per  week. 
On  leaving  school  the  pupil  can  earn  a  dollar  a  week.  Twenty-three 
primary  schools  have  workshops  attached,  and  twenty-two  others  are 
in  preparation  for  combining  mental  and  manual  instruction.  The 
latter  is  usually  optional,  given  before  and  after  school  hours. 

Several  of  the  municipalities  of  France  have  established  free  pub- 
lic apprenticeship  schools,  where  children,  after  leaving  the  primaries, 
can  receive  practical  instruction  in  the  trades  for  three  years,  besides 

^  This  is  the  concluding  chapter  of  a  book  by  Mrs.  Bolton,  just  published  by  D.  Lothrop 
&  Co.    The  entire  book  it  of  great  value  and  interest. 
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advancement  in  other  branches.  In  the  summers  they  visit  industrial 
establishments,  and  give  descriptions  of  them  in  writing.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  year  of  the  course  they  select  their  trade.  They 
enter  school  at  7  a.  m.  and  leave  at  7  p.  m.,  six  hours  in  workshop 
and  four  in  school,  with  two  for  dinner  and  recreation,  usually  in 
gymnasium.  On  leaving,  the  pupils  can  earn  from  one  dollar  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half  per  day.  Paris  has  found  that  money  spent  to  make 
men  and  women  self-supporting  is  a  safegard  against  crime.  As  the 
trades  will  not  usually  receive  young  learners,  Paris  has  solved  the 
matter  by  her  excellent  apprenticeship  schools. 

The  trouble  in  our  own  country  has  been  that  our  technical  schools, 
provided  through  private  gifts  generally,  are  not  free,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  reach  those  most  needing  asssistance.  The  state  must  event- 
ually take  the  matter  in  hand,  giving  us  not  only  free  schools,  but 
Free  books,  and  free  opportunities  to  learn  how  to  earn  a  living.  Eng- 
land ascertained  all  these  facts  and  more  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
and,  and  profited  by  them.  In  1874  she  established  Yorkshire  Col- 
lege at  Leeds,  wuth  classes  in  mathematics,  languages,  chemistry,  ge- 
>logy,  engineering,  coal  mining,  weaving,  dyeing,  etc.,  with  evening 
schools  and  popular  lectures  fur  the  people,  at  the  low  price  of  four 
:ents  each.  Weaving  schools  were  begun  at  Huddersfield  and  Glas- 
gow, and  mechanics'  institutes  were  opened  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  were  fortunate  in  being  present  at  the  grand  opening  of  Brad- 
ford Technical  School,  June  23,  1882.  Bradford  is  the  centre  of  the 
woolen  trade,  and,  with  a  population  of  a  little  over  200,000,  pays  an 
income  tax  on  1^45,000,000.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had 
come  from  London  by  special  Pullman  train.  Houses  were  decorated 
with  banners,  and  triumphal  arches  spanned  the  roadways.  At  the 
station  the  platform  was  draped  with  crimson  cloth,  surmounted  by 
a  beautiful  canopy  of  flowers.  The  procession  of  lord  mayors,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  trade  societies,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry, 
made  an  imposing  pageant.  The  Prince  opened  the  door  of  the 
elegant  school  building, — Italian  in  style,  with  great  central  tower, — 
with  a  key  of  gold  and  silver  nearly  a  foot  long,  bearing  his  arms  and 
the  words  Labor  omnia  vincit. 

Various  guilds  contributed  largely  to  the  building  fund,  while 
wealthy  manufacturers  gave  plants  of  machinery  and  scholarships. 
Besides  a  public  hall,  the  building  contains  an  industrial  museum, 
where  the  products  of  the  arts  and  trades  are  shown,  chemical  labor- 
atory, library,  art  department,  and  model  manufacturing,  exhibiting 
all  the  processes  of  combing,  spinning,  weaving  and  dyeing.     The 
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general  plan  is,  of  course,  like  our  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Institute, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  the  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  good  of  such  institutions  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The 
Leonard  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  at  Cleveland,  O.,  with  his 
gift  of  nearly  i!2,ooo,ooo,  and  a  college  for  workingmen,  soon  to  be 
built  by  ex-Governor  Leland  Stanford,  of  California,  are  but  the  fore- 
runners of  the  great  things  America  will  do  to  make  men  and  women 
educated  working  people.  All  this  will  dignify  labor,  so  that  the  boy 
who  studies  dead  Latin  and  Greek  will  be  in  no  wise  superior  to  the 
boy  who  studies  living  French  and  German,  learning  meantime  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter  or  machinist. 


LOVE  IS  DEAD. 

I  heard  one  cry  out  strongly,  "  Love  is  dead !  " 
And  then  we  went  and  looked  upon  his  face, 
Turned  into  marble  by  Death's  final  grace ; 
His  silent  lips,  that  once  so  vainly  plead, 
Smile  now,  as  men  smile  being  newly  wed, 

Since  some  strange  joy  Life's  sorrows  did  efface 
When  Death's  arms  clasped  him  in  supreme  embrace. 
All  his  long  pain  of  living  comforted. 
And  you  would  wake  him  ?     Dare  you  him  recall 

From  Death's  enamoring  to  Life's  stern  pain, 
Make  him  again  the  old  griefs  hopeless  thrall, 
Bind  him  once  more  with  the  old  clanking  chain, 
And  goad  him  on  his  weary  way  again  ? 
Nay  !  let  him  rest  with  Death,  the  Lord  of  all. 

—  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  (in  UppincottU  Magazine iw  ]^ 
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THE   PHILOSOPHICAL   PHASE   OF  A  SYSTEM  OF 

EDUCATION.^ 

BY    CHARLES   E.    LOWREY,    PH.  D. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  philo- 
sophical phase  of  a  system  of  education  is  not  relevant  within  the 
necessary  limitations  of  the  present  paper.  I  therefore  invite  your 
attention,  sympathy,  and  hearty  cooperation,  while  we  endeavor  to 
make  a  brief  study  of  some  of  the  more  obvious  implications  of  my 
theme.  I  have  no  intention  of  presenting  a  learned  disquisition  for 
your  criticism  or  approval ;  but,  the  rather,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  interested, — including  myself, — desire  simply  by  the  friendly 
interchange  of  thought,  to  gain  some  richer  insight  concerning 
the  nature  and  the  purpose  of  our  mental  development.  If  I  am 
not  able  to  gain  new  inspiration  from  the  consciousness  that  >our 
minds  are  in  a  measure  reciprocating  the  activities  which  my  feeble 
words  are  endeavoring  to  communicate  ;  or,  if  you  are  satisfied 
with  this  superficial  description  of  the  subject  by  me,  and  omit 
to  reproduce  the  thought,  which  the  symbols  suggest,  as  a  phase  of 
truth  in  vital  relation  to  your  individual  experience,  then,  I  judge,  we 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  our  study.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  our  recognition  of  our  common  likeness  to  the  su- 
preme archetypal  activity,  our  unity  of  thought,  in  consequence, 
shall  give  all  of  us  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  personal  character 
of  our  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  some  more  satisfactory  rev- 
elation,— by  virtue  of  the  development  of  our  true  selves, — of  our 
privilege  consciously  to  participate  in  the  self  determined  actuality 
of  the  Father,  we  shall,  indeed,  be  richly  repaid  for  the  meditations 
of  this  hour. 

In  fact,  we  shall  find  that  only  in  our  recognition  of  this  perennial 
fountain  of  common  thought,  as  both  source  and  end  of  all  partial 
views  of  thought, — activity, — do  we  apprehend  the  importance  of  the 
philosophical  phase  in  education,  or,  even,  do  we  acknowledge  the 
possibility  of  rational  insight  concerning  the  functioning  of  this 
phase.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  this  concrete  or  spiritual 
apprehension  of  the  process  of  mental  growth,  so  rich  in  content,  is 
arrived   at  by  the  description,  analysis,  and  comprehension  of  ^the 

^  A  papvT  read  before  the  rhilosuphical  Society,  University  of  Michigan. 
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moments  or  factors  in  this  complete  process.  We  must  describe  the 
superficial  aspect  of  an  act  of  self-consciousness  before  we  can  rendeK 
a  richer  and  more  satisfactory  description  of  it  intelligible.  In  com- 
mon parlance,  we  must  come  down  to  "  reality,"  and  must  trea 
mother  earth ;  we  must  treat  our  subject  in  terms  that  every  one  cai 
understand,  if  we  hope  to  have  a  hearing  in  the  investigation  of  ou 
theme. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  true  significanc 


of  the  trite  request  to  commence  with  the  superficial,  lest  it  com- 
promise by  asking  the  necessity  of  any  thought  whatsoever  upon  z 
subject  presented  for  discussion.     If  the  tangible  to  the  immature 
and  the  unreflecting  is  an  adequate  view,  the  further  investigation  is 
superfluous.     These  terms,  in  which   we  delight  because  they  an 
familiar,  are  a  legacy  from  society  thoughtlessly  accepted  as   ou^ 
legitimate  inheritance.     Of  their  richness  of  content,  of  their  burdenrra 
of  thought  we,  as  yet,  have  no  adequate  conception.    We  ^re  pleased    1 
consequently,  with  that  which  cost  us  little  mental  effort  to  compre  -^ 
hend.     Our  intellectual  laziness, — the  weakntss  of  humanity, — lead^^ 
us  to  accept  the  bare  outline  of  truth  as  the  supreme  *'  reality,"  as  aF=s 
description  worthy  of  our  highest  praise ;  not  because  its  vigor  ex  ^^ 
cites  us  to  mental  activity,  but  the  rather  because  it  soothes  our  con-    - 
sciences  to  rest  in  the  peaceful  leisure  of  present  attainments.     No^ 
this  bare  outline  of  truth  maybe  regarded  as  functioning  consciously 
in  the  undeveloped  mind  as  well  as  in  the  developed,  and  it  is,  there^ — - 
fore,  intelligible  to  all.    What  the  thoughtful  man  does  in  complyin^^ 
with  this  request,  to  be  explicit,  is  not  to  acknowledge  the  adequac)r' 
of  such  superficiality,  nor  even  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  thoser 
who  demand  it,  but  simply  by  exercising  a  sufficient  degree  of  vague- 
ness to  find  common  ground  of  agreement, — a  necessary  condition 
for  thfe  satisfactory  development  of  thought.     We  see,  then,  that  to 
begin  with,  we  are  all  practically  sensationalists.     If,  however,  with 
the  perfection  of  physical  vigor,  we  fail  to  assume  a  more  independent 
mental  stature,  this  sensationalism  out  of  place,  this  child  food  for 
men  grown,  works  a  strange  inversion  in  the  genesis  of  knowledge. 
We  are,  therefore,  continually  requested  by  philosophers  of  sensa- 
tionalism to  return  to  the  "concrete  ;"  and  more,  they  dogmatically 
*  contend  that  it  is  the  only  truth  accessible  to  us.     The  fact  is,  our 
friends  are  asking  us  to  cut  ourselves  loose  from  eternal  verities, 
hastily  to  grow  our  wings,  and  then  to  accompany  them  in  their 
listless  flight  amid  the  changing  phenomena  of  space  and  time.     If 
we  deign  to  call  their  attention  to  some  superficial  and  distorted 
illustrations  of  eternal  truth  among  the  fleeting  scenes  about  us,  we 
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gain  from  their  lips  ample  praise  and  the  rather  dubious  compliment 
of  being  "  practical "  men.  If  we  have  exercised  due  care  not  to  ex- 
cite the  prejudices  of  our  friends,  in  their  eyes  we  possess  the  rare 
gift  of  ability  to  turn  the  **  ideal  "  and  the  "  vague  "  to  **  practical  ac- 
count.** As  far  as  their  "  practical "  and  their  "  concrete,"  however, 
have  thought-content,  they'are  the  unreflected  observations  of  child- 
hood faith,  or,  at  best,  the  formal  descriptions  of  the  man  of  science. 
The  true  "practical  *'  and  the  living  "concrete"  we  shall  find,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  this  rational  or  philosophic  insight  by  which  we 
perceive  the  personal  and  vital  character  of  eternal  verities,  and 
through  which  we  recognize  all  phases  of  our  activity  as  self- 
sustained.  The  vague  landmarks  of  superficial  observations  are, 
indeed,  the  beginnings  in  the  process  by  which  we  arrive  at  complete 
self-consciousness ;  the  scientific  but  still  impractical  views  of  rela- 
tions are  necessary  instruments  in  our  progress.  But  so  far  as  ra- 
tional insight  is  the  standard,  the  former  are  farthest  removed  from 
the  complete  comprehension  of  self,  and  the  latter  are  simply  the 
models  after  which  our  self-determined  activity  fashions  itself  in  ap- 
proximating the  rational  application  of  spiritual  laws. 

To  illustrate :  the  conscious  pleasure  of  the  lad  in  the  use  of  his 
hobby-horse  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  his  activity  is  irrationally 
applied.  That  the  young  man  has  discerned  this  incongruity  in  his 
former  action,  does  not  alleviate  the  conscious  unrest  arising  from 
the  lack  of  the  pecuniary  conditions  for  the  rational  application  of 
his  activity  in  this  direction.  But  who  would  not  exchange  either  of 
these  phases  of  activity  for  that  thrill  of  rational  satisfaction  which 
results  from  subordinating  the  activities  of  man's  noblest  servant  to 
the  purposes  of  our  self-development  ? 

We  notice  in  this  illustration,  however,  in  each  stage,  that  the 
same  thought  is  seeking  rational  expression  by  conscious  reproduc- 
tion in  the  individual.  The  success  of  the  effort  is  indicated  by  the 
progressive  steps.  The  process  becomes  more  concrete  and  more 
spiritual  with  each  repetition  of  this  act  of  faith.  We  may  call  this 
development  adjustment  of  conscious  activity  to  environment,  assimi- 
lation of  environment,  or  other  phrases  of  like  import ;  yet,  unless 
both  subject  and  environment  are  predicated  within  the  realm  of  God's 
actuality,  and  as  in  vital  relation  with  the  "Thought  of  thought,*' 
such  expressions  are  still  inadequate  and  fail  to  supply  a  satisfactory 
receptacle  for  feelings  and  relations.  In  other  words,  we  must  re- 
gard rational  self-determined  actuality  as  the  first ptinciple. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  whole  process  of  rational  development  we 
may  now  be  able  to  tura  with  profit  to  a  somewhat  more  minute 
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description  of  the  experience  through  which  we  pass  in  arriving  at 
complete  sel/-consciousness.  We  observe  that  the  child  possesses 
conscious  activity  largely  in  the  realm  of  the  sense-perceptions ;  the 
almost  unconscious  action  of  memory  and  fancy  indicates,  however, 
the  presence  of  the  remaining  factors  ox  moments  of  complete  activity. 
The  child,  we  may  say,  delights  in  imitation,  regardless  of  content. 
It  grasps  as  many  superficial  signs  as  possible.  It  revels  in  variety. 
Its  inquisitiveness  is  bent  upon  the  what^  not  upon  the  how  and  the 
why.  Its  search  is,  indeed,  ingenuous  and  active.  In  fact,  at  first, 
its  faith  seems  to  leave  no  place  for  incredulity.  As  we  are  all  aware, 
however,  it  is  destined  to  meet  with  much  opposition,  and  to  suffer 
innumerable  disappointments.  These  obstructions  to  its  activity 
lead  to  the,  study  of  the  how.  The  child  has  now  developed  suffi- 
ciently to  discover  that  its  instinctive  right  to  the  universe  cannot 
be  sustained  without  a  rational  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
these  objects  which  apparently  obstruct  its  activity. 

The  mind  of  the  developing  youth  now  projects  portions  of  this 
uncomprehended  self  or  environment  over  against  itself  for  examina- 
tion. The  activity  of  the  mind  goes  out  of  itself,  as  it  were,  in  order 
to  discover  its  essential  characteristics.  It  enters  upon  the  study  of 
the  objective  world.  As  relations  are  recognized,  the  mind  delights 
in  the  activities,  or  rather  the  passivities,  of  this  new  field  of  defini- 
tion. Absolute  imitation  is  no  longer  satisfactory.  Every  point  of 
view,  in  order  to  gain  attention,  must  have  some  show  of  relation 
between  subject  and  environment.  The  individual  discovers  that  he 
has,  by  his  own  effort,  found  something  in  common  between  self  and 
object.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  parent  is  exchanged  for  the 
relative  authority  of  the  man  of  science.  Relative  presuppositions 
take  the  place  of  absolute  presuppositions.  The  technical  nomen- 
clature of  the  special  sciences  and  the  dictionary  aid  the  mind 
of  the  enthusiastic  devotee  of  reflection  in  linking  together  the 
thoughts  of  others  in  massive  volumes  of  opinion.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  distinct  definition  now  please.  If 
we  state  our  use  of  terms  in  any  discussion,  and  if,  then,  with  so 
much  of  presupposition,  we  evolve  the  logical  deductions  from  these 
premises,  we  have  reputation  from  minds,  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, for  lucid  exposition.  There  is  something  unsatisfactory  about 
this  view,  however;  it  seems  to  deprive  the  first  stage  of  conscious 
ness  of  its  grace  and  beauty.  This  statical  phase,  in  itself,  does  not 
possess  the  means  for  the  practical  application  of  these  newly  dis- 
covered relations  to  actual  life.  Unless  the  premises  or  uses  of  terms 
are  after  the  nature  of  our  predilections,  the  force  of  all  conclusions. 
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t\vough  logically  deduced,  is  weakened  or  compromised  by  the  arbi- 
trary aspect  of  the  presuppositions.  We  say,  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  learned  description,  Granting  the  premises,  that  is  very  logical ; 
but  what  determines  the  validity  and  the  authority  of  the  premises  ? 
The  accumulation  of  these  partial  descriptions,  apparently  without  end, 
and  subject  to  innumerable  variations,  is  not  encouraging  to  the  in- 
stinctive impulse  to  know  all  things. 

Thus,  the  mind  of  our  cultured  man  of  science  is  forced  either  to 
acknowledge  defeat,  or  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  why^  to  ex- 
amine that  which  is  essentially  without  presuppositions.  An  honest 
effort  in  this  direction  works  a  gradual  revolution  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  terms  ;  not  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  form,  but  in  the 
significance  of  the  symbols.  The  gulf  between  the  free  activity  of 
childhood  faith  and  the  consciously  rational,  yet  thoroughly  imprac* 
tical  view  of  statical  relations,  melts  away.  The  rather  the  mind 
now  recognizes  itself  in  its  presuppositions.  In  all  its  activity  there 
has  been  no  real  separation,  but  simply  unconscious  self-limitation. 
That  the  limitation  seemed  imposed  from  without,  was  due  to  a  lack 
of  consciousness  by  the  mind  that  it  possessed  within  itself,  by  virtue 
of  its  very  nature,  the  factors  adequate  for  self-activity  and  for  self- 
development.  In  the  recognition  of  its  nature  as  a  trinity,  the  mind 
has  a  view  of  its  essential  characteristic  as  eternal  activity.  The  in- 
dividual has  in  this  act  come  to  self-consciousness  in  the  true  sense 
of  that  term,  and  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  his  mission  as  a  son  of 
God.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he  has  now  entered  also 
upon  the  philosophical  phase  of  his  development. 

The  development  of  this  power  of  philosophical  comprehension  is 
the  special  function  of  our  university  education.  Elementary  educa- 
tion and  collegiate  education  are  pre-requisites  to  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  this  higher  form  of  activity ;  they  are  coordinated  with  it, 
however,  as  essential  and  vital  factors,  and  they  lose  none  of  their 
true  significance  in  this  richer  realm  of  thought.  At  first,  indeed, 
we  still  have  need  of  the  counsels  of  our  superiors  ;  yet  our  knowl- 
edge  of  the  truth  can  rest  no  longer  on  the  authority  of  others,  but 
must  come  from  our  rational  reproduction  of  it.  The  statements  of 
others  must  now  be  verified  by  the  test  of  vital  relation  to  our  self- 
consciousness.  We  speak  confidently  of  results  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  spiritual  insight.  We  are  aware  that,  save  as  we  have  been 
willing  to  accept  the  conditions  of  its  acquisition,  we  have  no  special 
lease  on  this  knowledge.  Others  may  become  possessed  of  it  on  the 
same  terms  ;  and  we,  with  others,  may  lose  it  by  the  willful  violation 
of  the  laws  of  spiritual  life. 
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In  the  light  of  this  new  inspiration,  we  deem  it  no  impiety  to  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  the  Divine  activity.  In  attempting  so  to  do,  all 
the  acquisitions  of  the  past  find  their  proper  place.  There  is  ob- 
served to  be  no  exhaustive  view  of  any  special  science  without  a 
comprehensive  insight  of  its  relations  to  the  whole  universe.  All 
talk  about  a  preference  of  disciplines  is  now  irrelevant  There  may 
be  a  question  of  order,  but  in  the  end  no  field  will  have  been  neg- 
lected. In  the  pursuit  of  his  specialty  the  individual  is  studying  a 
phase  of  self,  which  reflects  every  other  special  discipline  and  the 
whole.  That  he  is  not  conscious  of  this  fact  in  any  particular  in- 
stance simply  proves  his  superficiality.  Only  in  the  light  of  the 
whole  can  the  specialist  be  sure  that  his  thought  is  in  accord  with 
the  Divine  thought.  Every  competent  teacher  in  special  science, 
then,  must  have  a  philosophic  view  of  his  theme.  Whoever  has  not 
such  a  view,  however  much  he  may  try  to  assume  profound  insight 
by  juggling  with  curiosities,  however  much  he  may  cajole  superficial 
taste  by  sayings  agreeable  to  intellectual  dilettanti,  however  wide  his 
fame  as  a  specialist,  and  however  large  the  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
fession, that  man  is  no  teacher,  and  scarcely  better  than  a  leech  on 
society. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  Year-book  of 
Boston  University  have  doubtless  had  our  attention  called  to  the 
purpose  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  connected  with  that  institu- 
tion. The  conception  of  such  a  school  is  probably  one  of  the  grandest 
that  the  educators  of  this  century  have  been  able  to  formulate.  In 
the  pamphlet  referred  to  this  school  is  called  the  department  "  which 
crowns  and  unifies  the  university."  It  is  for  graduates  only.  It  is 
designed,  first,  for  those  who,  with  little  or  no  direct  reference  to 
fitting  themselves  for  a  professional  career  in  the  narrower  sense, 
desire  direction  and  encouragement  in  their  efforts  at  universal  cul- 
ture. It  is  designed,  secondly,  to  meet  the  wants  of  graduates  in 
theology,  law,  medicine,  or  other  professional  course, — and  note  that 
this  university  recognizes  none  such  as  graduates,  save  those  who 
are  already  graduated  from  one  of  her  colleges  or  from  other  reputable 
colleges, — to  meet,  then,  the  want  of  graduates  in  theology,  law,  med- 
icine, or  other  professional  course,  who  may  wish  to  supplement  pro- 
fessional culture  by  courses  of  study  in  related  sciences,  arts,  and 
professions.  Thus,  in  the  cycle  of  our  educational  development,  we 
have,  at  least,  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  pansophia, 
and  education  in  the  universal  sciences  is  provided  for. 

But  we  may  very  properly  ask.  What  is  universal  science  }  How 
are  we  to  be  assured  that  this  is  not  some  panacea  for  human  weak- 
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ness  gotten  up  intentionally  to  deceive  the  public  ?  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual **  patent  medicine  *'  prepared  to  intoxicate  men  with  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  gods,  possibly  ?  However  we  may  decide  in  refer- 
ence to  these  queries,  let  us  quote  still  further  from  the  designs  of 
our  sister  university ;  it  may  enable  us  to  make  a  distinction  that  is 
essential  to  the  apprehension  of  our  theme.  Under  the  term  uni- 
versal sciences  are  included  all  those  special  disciplines  in  which  the 
matter  common  to  several  special  sciences  is  treated  as  a  larger 
whole.  And  now  let  us  notice,  further,  a  distinction  within  a  dis- 
tinction. When  this  treatment  just  referred  to  is  carried  on  genet- 
ically, there  results  a  universal  or  comparative  history  of  the  matter 
treated  ;  when  statically  considered,  a  universal  or  comparative  science 
of  it  (note  that  the  term  science  is  here  used  in  its  narrower  sense)  ; 
when  philosophically  considered,  a  tmiversal  ox  comparative  philosophy 
of  it.  We  are  told  that  such  is  the  movement  in  the  new  science 
and  in  the  new  scientific  methods  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  exemplify,  take  any  branch  of  study,  it  matters  not  which  of 
the  special  sciences  ;  let  us  choose  Language.  This  School  of  All 
Sciences  will  recognize  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  treatment  of  each  stage  is,  indeed,  philosophic.  When, 
however,  these  lower  phases  are  taken  up  as  vital  parts  of  an  exhaust- 
ive treatment,  we  are  able  to  discern  more  clearly  their  peculiar 
functions.  First,  then,  in  the  case  under  consideration  there  will  be 
a  genetic  treatment  of  all  the  languages  or  Universal  History  of  Lan- 
guage. This  treatment  is  a  progressive  description  of  the  languages, 
the  empirical  phase  of  the  subject.  Then,  for  a  more  minute  exam- 
ination of  differences  and  resemblances,  a  statical  consideration  is 
instituted.  A  dual  aspect  of  the  subject  is  now  presented  ;  this  is 
Universal  or  Comparative  Philology. 

By  the  way  of  digression,  we  are  aware  that  many  a  tyro  in  the 
study  of  the  languages  not  only  regards  the  pursuit  of  the  philosophy 
of  language  as  chimerical,  but  even  ihe  study  of  comparative  philol- 
ogy as  scarcely  worthy  the  intellectual  acumen  of  mankind.     But 
we  may  well  ask  our  incredulous  friends,  Why,  then,  all  this  devoted 
labor  in  making  microscopic  distinctions  }  why  this  endless   toil  in 
uniting  resemblances  and  classifying  differences }     Our  professors 
in  the  languages  spurn  the  imputation  that  their  work  is  simply  in- 
tellectual gymnastics.     To  account  for  their  devotion  by  suggesting 
that  they  perform  their  work  in  order  to  gain  a  reputation  for  making 
"  fine  distinctions,*'  or  to  shroud  themselves  with  the  magic  of  **  learned 
man/*  or  to  amuse  themselves  in  writing  long  essays  about  trifles,  to 
say  the  least,  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  an  ungrateful  misin- 
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terpretation  of  their  philanthropic  and  self-denying  purposes.  Ye 
there  is  a  deep  significance  in  the  labors  of  every  devoted  worker  in 
specific  science.  Be  the  person's  susceptibility  to  flattery  never  s 
delicate,  be  his  desire  to  excite  the  awe  of  his  co-laborers  of  a  peci 
liarly  enticing  nature,  be  his  curiosity  for  discovery  never  so  strong 
as  a  rational  being,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  exercise  such  applic; 
tion  were  not  a  broader  view  of  the  universe  presented  in  every  di; 
covery  of  distinction,  were  his  mind  not  led  back  to  the  comparath 
history  oi  his  theme,  and  a  reconciliation  suggested  of  the  phase  ther 
present  with  the  facts  discovered  in  his  present  consideration. 

To  return,  then,  we  may  maintain  that  the  unreflected  language  c 
the  human  race  is  natural.  Although  the  registered  facts  from  ou 
comparative  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  languages  be  contrary  t 
the  thoughtless  opinion  of  our  childhood  faith,  still  they  are  tru( 
What  signifies  this  deception  ?  Is  the  child  or  the  man  misled 
We  answer,  Neither.  As  already  suggested,  the  unconscious  trut 
in  the  activity  x)f  the  child  has  set  itself  aside  for  self-examination  i 
order  that  it  may  reign  as  conscious  truth  in  the  free  thought, — a( 
tivity  of  completed  manhood.  Some  one  may  ask.  Is  it  not  irrationc 
to  attempt  this  reconciliation,  this  conscious  return  to  self  by  whic 
you  claim  man  becomes  a  new  creature }  We  answer.  If  the  ration* 
explanation  of  any  phenomenon  mysterious  to  our  undeveloped  c 
incomplete  selves  shall  be  branded  as  impious  and  Utopian,  then 
conscious  attempt  at  personal  purity,  by  which  alone  these  mysterie 
are  dissolved,  and  by  which  the  spirit  in  man  becomes  self-poisec 
may  be  irrational.  Otherwise,  such  effort  must  be  regarded  as  th 
only  adequate  proof  of  rationality  in  the  activity  of  man,  and  in  itse 
the  most  convincing  demonstration  also.  The  solvent,  then,  for  a 
that  has  preceded  in  our  philosophical  consideration  of  the  language, 
is  found  in  that  treatment  of  the  subject  in  which  the  comparativ 
history  of  language  and  comparative  philology  dissolve  their  apparer 
contradictions.  By  this  resolution  we  become  conscious  of  the  rel: 
tions  of  language  to  universal  science,  the  philosophy  of  languag« 
Language  is  considered  universally  ;  or  better,  the  universe  is  treate 
in  all  its  relations  from  the  point  of  view  of  language. 

In  like  manner  this  School  of  All  Sciences  would  treat  the  oth< 
special  sciences, — e,g.y  genetically  considered,  we  have  a  univers: 
history  of  religions ;  statically,  comparative  theology  ;  philosophicall 
a  philosophy  of  religion.  And  so  likewie  of  law,  medicine,  and  oth< 
branches  of  special  study. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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M.   FRARY   AND   HIS    CRITIC. 
BY    MINNA   CAROLINE   SMITH,    HARVARD   ANNEX. 

M.  Raoul  Frary,  of  Paris,  has  written  a  book  on  the  ancient 
modern  language   controversy  which   has   stirred  up  Parisian  ped- 
agogues in  an  amazing  way.     This  book,  ^*  La  Question  du  Latiuy*  is 
reviewed  very  entertainingly  by  M.  Chantavoine  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats. 

**  M.  Frary  is  a  philosopher,"  says  his  critic,  "  and,  therefore,  a 
sceptic,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  seeker.  His  is  a  curious  spirit, 
restless  like  that  of  all  liberal  thinkers  who  push  their  horror  of 
routine  to  the  sacrifice  and  almost  to  the  despising  of  tradition,  their 
devotion  to  truth  to  a  love  for  a  paradox,  and  their  desire  for  good 
into  chimeras  of  perfection." 

M.  Frary,  it  appears,  is  always  a  reformer,  always  crying  down 
Some  sort  of  national  or  social  peril,  and  now  he  has  sounded  his 
^ar-cry  against  classical  education  as  the  peculiar  pedagogical  peril 
of  the  time.  He  is  himself  a  university  man,  and  well  up  in  Greek 
3.nd  Latin.  He  has  been  compared  by  facetious  Frenchmen  in  the 
naanner  of  La  Bruyire  to  a  strong,  healthy  child,  made  so  by  good, 
nourishing  milk,  who  turns  and  beats  the  nurse  who  fed  him. 

M.  Chantavoine  says,  "M.  Frary  does  not  beat  his  nurse,  however, 
though  it  is  true  that  he  finds  her  a  little  too  old  aqd  worn  out  to 
nourish  the  youth  of  this  and  coming  generations."     According  to 
M.  Frary,  the  pedagogical  evolution  of  the  hour  is  but  one  of  the 
partial  forms  of  the  evolution  of  the  country.     France  needs  a  new 
and  appropriate  rdgime  of  instruction.     Greek  is  useless  and  cum- 
bersome.    Scarcely  any  one  really  knows  it  now-a-days,  except  cer- 
tain Hellenists   by  profession   or  vocation,   who  are,   after  all,  not 
often  really  well-grounded  in  their  Hellenism.     There  are  only  two 
classes  of  students  for  whom  it  is  at  all  worth  while  to  keep  up  Greek 
courses  in  our  colleges, — those  who  intend  to  teach  it  and  those  who 
will  never  be  obliged  to  earn  a  living.    For  the  first  it  matters  little  ; 
for  France  would  not  suffer  without  Greek  professors.    For  the  second 
class  it  matters  less  ;  for  of  what  use  is  it  for  a  gay,  pleasure-seeking 
youth,  whose  life  is  to  be  one  of  enjoyment  ?  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to 
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lead  such  a  student  to  the  portals  of  a  temple  which  assuredly  he 
will  never  enter.  Few  ever  go  beyond  the  entrance.  Greek  should 
be  either  restored  as  a  thorough  study  or  given  up  altogether.  If 
Greek  is  an  encumbrance,  Latin  is  a  positive  burden.  We  are  no 
longer  in  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  when  the  spirit  of  humanity 
weighed  down  by  scholasticism  needed  to  return  to  fresh  springs  of 
existence ;  when  the  soul  of  man,  long  stifled  by  idleness  in  the 
cloisters,  became  naive  and  pagan  again  with  delight ;  when  speech, 
still  confused  and  stammering  like  a  child's  language,  found  a  way 
to  become  purer  and  richer  by  the  study  of  the  beautiful  vocabularies 
of  ancient  days.  Latin  is  to  day  most  decidedly  a  dead  language, 
and  the  Latin  literature  is  absolutely  dried  up. 

It  is  said  that  the  study  of  an  ancient  language  is  an  excellent 
mental  gymnastic  for  the  young.  But,  alas  !  how  many  pupils  go  into 
training  with  dull  and  sterile  resignation  on  those  stony  ways 
which  grammarians  call  paradigms !  The  intended  Latin  gymnastic 
enervates  them  instead  of  making  them  more  supple.  It  disheartens 
instead  of  exciting  them  to  effort.  It  is  said  further  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  is  indispensable  to  a  good  knowledge  of  French.  But 
there  is  no  language  which  may  not  be  thoroughly  learned  by  itself 
and  for  itself,  and  for  this  purpose  a  dictionary  of  one's  own  lan- 
guage is  of  vastly  more  use  than  a  Latin  dictionary.  Compare  the 
style  of  any  of  your  ordinary  men  of  bachelor's  degrees,  or  even 
your  extraordinary  ones.  How  many  of  them  can  write,  for  example, 
in  a  style  at  all  comparable  to  a  clever  woman  with  no  classical 
training } 

It  is  said,  again,  that  the  study  of  and  mental  association  with  the 
great  men  and  great  writers  of  antiquity  forms  the  mind  and  edu- 
cates the  heart  of  a  young  student.  But  the  French  literature  alone 
is  quite  nourishing  enough  to  furnish  this  double  aliment  for  French- 
men. Since  our  fathers  have  studiously  and  happily  adapted  the 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  because  they  have  chosen 
well  and  imitated  their  models,  there  is  no  further  need  of  our  study- 
ing the  classics  of  antiquity  ;  modern  classics  reproduce  their  spirit, 
and  often  surpass  them  in  ^tyle.  By  all  means  let  us  encourage 
higher  education,  says  M.  Frary  ;  let  us  keep  up  our  colleges  with 
strong  studies  and  long,  continued  ones  ;  but  let  us  have  them  useful. 
Society  demands  cultivated  men,  and  society  is  right ;  but  she  will 
have  less  prejudice  about  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  a  man  cul 
tivated  when  we  have  learned  that  one  can  work  *ten  years  in  the 
brain  of  a  young  man  with  a  better  result  to  show  than  a  harvest  o\ 
Latin  themes.  It  is  an  experiment  worth  trying,  and  it  has  not  yei 
been  attempted. 
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M.  Chantavoine  interpolates  a  cutting  passage  here,  in  his  quoting 
from  M.  Frary.     •*  What  will  be  this  experiment  ?  '*  he  asks.     **  It 
will  commence  like  most  experiments,  with  grand  sacrifices.     Greek 
is  dead  ;  let  it  be  buried.     Latin  is  dying ;  let  us  put  an  end  to  it 
speedily.     Now  we  must  never  speak  again  of  either  one  of  them. 
There  is  nothing  which  embarrasses  and  compHcates  the  future  like 
regret  for  the  past.     I  will  not  say  that  M.  Frary  will  have  occasion 
to  regret  what  he  proposes  to  suppress.     Indeed,  I  am  convinced 
that  he  will  keep  a  good  part  of  it  for  his  own  personal  use.    It  would 
cost  him  something,  I  venture  to  say,  no  longer  to  read  Homer  and 
Virgil  in  the  original.     But  pedagogical  radicalism  should  allow  no 
half  way  measures.     M.  Frary  admits,  however,  that  the  ancient  lan- 
gruages  may  be  studied  by  specialists.     That  which  he  is  pursuing 
^ith  all    his  forces,  that  which  he  desires  most   devoutly,  is  deci- 
sive and  irremediable  separation  of    classic  studies  and  university 
education." 

In  spite  of  the  scientific  movement  and  the  practical  and  positive 
tendency  of  our  time,  M.  Frary  relegates  the  sciences  to  the  last 
years  of  college  work.  He  does  not  define  his  position  clearly  on 
this  point,  but  he  appears  to  think  that  these  difficult  studies  should 
he  taken  up  when  the  mind  has  grown  more  mature. 

He  believes  that  the  living  languages  are  destined,  in  the  near 
future,  to  supplant  with  interest  and  profit  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages.   M.  Frary  transports  to  England  and  Germany  all  the  fervor 
^hich  he  must  have  felt  in  his  youth,  and  which  some  of  us  cherish 
still  for  Rome  and  for  Athens.     English  and  German,  he  says,  are 
flourishing  languages,  and  necessary  for  a  Frenchman  to  know  be- 
cause they  are  spoken.     English  and  German  literature  are  each  an 
cxhaustless  reservoir  of  knowledge,  of  sentiments,  and  of  ideas,  a  re- 
servoir from  which  a  modern  Frenchman  ought  to  draw.     London 
and  Berlin  are,  with  Paris,  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  the  hearthstones 
of  the  world.     The  study  of   the  living  languages  has  no  warmer 
friends,  no  more  enthusiastic  evangelist,  than  M.  Frary.     He  draws 
one  along  with  the  ardor  of  his  proselytism.     **  Let  us  put  the  English 
literature  and  the  Latin  m  a  balance  together,  without  taking  into 
account  the  infinity  of  talent  of  the  second  order,  in  the  English,  and 
we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  religion  of  the  beautiful  can  be 
learned  as  well  by  a  studious  stay  in  London  as  by  a  stay  in  Rome." 
A  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Chinese  is  far  more   important  to 
Frenchmen  who  have  interests  in  Algeria,  and  who  are  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  Pekin,  than  Greek  and  Latin.     French  should  be  taught 
with  more  life  and  vigor.     French  children  should  not  be  drilled  in 
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their  own  tongue  as  if  it  were  a  dead  language.  In  rank  with  th 
study  of  one's  own  language,  M.  Frary  places  that  of  history.  I 
used  to  be  said  that  history  was  the  counsellor  of  princes,  and  sh 
ought  now  to  be  called,  through  our  colleges,  the  instructress  of  ou 
democracy. 

M.  Frary  has  a  passion  for  geography.  He  talks  of  it  with  sucl 
ardor  that  one  would  think  he  had  just  discovered  it.  It  is  too  littl 
to  say  that  he  is  vastly  impressed  by  geography  ;  he  is  carried  awa; 
by  his  passion  for  this  science,  which,  he  believes,  is  the  mistres 
of  all.  A  man  of  genius,  a  geographer,  M.  Elis^e  Reclus,  has  re 
vealed  to  M  Frary  the  immensity  of  the  domain  of  geography.  Bu 
he  holds  scholastic  philosophy  in  slight  esteem.  It  isimpossible,  h 
believes,  for  its  teachers  to  be  free  from  constraint  in  teaching,  an< 
students  are  usually  too  young  to  grasp  it  and  become  true  phi 
losophers. 

•*  I  have  tried  in  good  faith.,"  says  M.  Chantavoine,  in  closing 
"  to  show  the  system  of  M.  Frary.  I  must  be  allowed  to  criticise  i 
frankly.  I  have  neither  space  nor  authority  to  refute  it  point  b; 
point.  We  must  refute  in  our  own  manner,  those  of  us  who  do  no 
believe  as  M.  Frary  does,  by  continuing  with  all  our  power  the  tradi 
tions  which  he  attacks,  by  adoring  the  gods  which  he  casts  down 
We  are  like  old  music  lovers  who  discountenance  the  *  music  o 
the  future,'  and  persist  in  loving  the  divine  gentleness  of  sweet  ol 
melodies.  We  avow  it  without  blushing  ;  Greek  and  Latin  enchan 
us.  Oassic  literature  is  like  poetry.  Perhaps  its  realm  is  not  c 
this  world,^-especially  now,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  so  practical  an 
utilitarian  as  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But  we  are  persuaded  th^ 
if  ancient  literature  should  suddenly  all  disappear,  that  if  the  ped; 
gogues  felt  nothing  had  gone  wrong,  to  an  artistic  spirit,  at  least,  thei 
would  be  a  sense  of  something  missing  from  the  world.  M.  Frai 
was  a  university  man,  but  he  is  one  no  longer.  As  for  us  we  remai 
convinced  and  resolved  ;  fighting,  if  not  triumphant,  attached  to  oi 
duty  and  faithful  to  that  which  is  left  us  to  guard.  It  is  something 
love  belles-lettres  in  a  time  when  pedagogy  and  demagogy  and  pi 
lology,  which  are  neither  beautiful  nor  lettr^es,  have  made,  or  a 
going  to  make,  so  many  ravages. 

Apparent  dirae  fades,  inimicaque  Trojae, 
Numnia  magna  Deum. 

M.  Frary,  who  pleases  himself  by  quoting  Macaulay,  will  pardc 
us  this  quotation  from  Virgil.  Do  we  mean  to  say  that  we  wou 
wish  the  old  edifice  restored  piece  by  piece  ?     Not  at  all.     The  ai 
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cient  Sorbonne  has  just  been  pulled  down.     It  is  time,  and  only 
time,  to  rebuild  a  new  university  with  classes  adapted  and  accom- 
modated to  the  new  age.     There  have  certainly  been  bad  methods. 
Is  it  not  possible,  for  example,  in  renouncing  superannuated  exer- 
cises, to  pour  upon  the  youth  of  our  colleges,  not  drop  by  drop,  but 
in  a  grand  flood,the  love  and  the  knowledge  of  this  universal  literature, 
which  begins  with  the  Iliad  and  which  ends  with,  for  the  moment, 
*'Les  Vaines  Tendresses"  ?    Is  it  not  possible  to  recruit  in  all  of  French 
society  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  which  will  have,  for  both  mission 
and  recompense,  the  power  to  enjoy,  and  to  spread  among  us  the 
charm  of  the  beautiful  ?     Is  it  not  possible,  even  if  it  is  to  be  useful 
only  to  very  few,  to  explain,  to  translate,  and  to  comment  in   class 
upon  ancient  literature  in  a  way  to  lead  a  young  man  gently  and 
nobly  through  the  spring-time  of  his  life  in  company  with  the  muses  ? 
Let  M.  Frary  be  reassured.    I  am  not  begging  for  Latin  verses  ;  I 
know  that  they  are  replaced  in  the  schools  by  the  study  of  the  metric 
system.     But  I  believe  that  a  student,  such  as  I  have  imagined,  and 
such   as    I  should  like  well  to  teach,  would  come  out    of  college 
armed  and  ready,  with  his  soul  open  to  all  beauty,  hie   mind  shaped 
and  illumined  by  the  grand  ideas  of  the  masters  of  human  thought. 
He  would  be  not  only  a  humanist  and  a  scholar,  but  he  would  carry 
with  him  everywhere,  even  into  pedagogy  or  politics,  the  mark  and 
the  proof  of  his  distinction. 

I  believed  this  before  I  opened  M.  Frary's  book.    I  believe  it  more 
than  ever,  now  that  I  have  read  it." 


I  dropped  a  pebble  in  the  sea, 
Its  ripples  widen  out  to  me. 
'Tis  thus  our  hidden  influence, 
Within  its  rough  or  finer  sense, 
Touches  alike  both  friend  and  foe 
For  right  or  wrong,  for  weal  or  woe, 

Marie  Oliver. 
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A   LITERARY    VENTURE. 

BY   CAROLINE   S.    MORGAN. 

The  last  days  of  a  happy  school  year  were  drawing  to  a  close  a"   — ^^^ 
too  rapidly  for  the  members  of  the  **  Nonesuch  Club/*  who,  gathere  ^=^^ 
for  the  last  time  in  their  pleasant  Society-room,  were  talking  ove^^^ 
plans  for  the  vacation,  and  chatting  joyously  about  the  anticipate        " 
reunion  in  the  fall ;  for  every  one  of  these  ten  happy  girls  expecte 
to  come  back  for  her  last  year  of  study.     And  as  they  had  for  thre 
years  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder,  sharing  each  other's  joys  an 
sorrows,  honors,  and  disappointments,  and,  more  than  all,  had  orig 
nated  the  glorious  **  Nonesuch,**  they  felt  that  they  had  an    indi 
putable  right  to  the  self-glorification  usually  indulged  in  by  club 
and  that  their  success  in  the  past  warranted  broader  plans  for  th 
future. 

"  Oh,  girls,  I  have  an  idea  !  **  exclaimed  bright-eyed  Sally  Cha 
mers. 

"Where  did  you  find  it?'*  queried  jolly  Maud  Merrill,  "  Fve  ju 
I  lost  one,  and  I  venture  that's   it.     You  always  find  all   the  goo 
things." 

"Modesty,  thy  name  is  Maud,'*  said  Sophie  Dewey;  "but  wher 
ever  the  idea  came  from,  let's  have  it.** 

"Well,  here  it  is ;  and  if  you  don't  all  think  it  just  splendid,  I  a 
sure  you  don't  know  what's  what.  I  move  that  we  immortalize  th» 
class  of  '83  by  beautifying  this  Society-room,  which,  we  must  co 
fess,  looks  abominably  shabby.  Furthermore,  I  propose  that  we  ear — ^^ 
the  money  to  do  it  with,  not  coax  it  out  of  our  rich  papas ;  and  sti-  ^^ 
further,  that  we  do  it  this  vacation,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  new  beauti^^^ 
ourselves  during  the  next  year.  There,  I've  had  my  say  ;  now,  who  ^  1^ 
second  the  motion  } " 

"  I."  said  Mollie  Latimer ;  "  that  is,  as  far  as  fixing  up  the  roonm     ^ 
concerned  ;  but  to  earn  or  not  to  earn,  that's  the  question  to  try  girX  ^ 
souls.     What  in  the  world  can  we  do  .^" 

"  MoUie's  afraid  of  her  lily-white  hands  that  Tom  Sayles  is  alwaj^^^ 
raving  about,"  laughed  Kate  Durand ;  "  but  she  crochets  the  cii  ^^^ 
ningest  baby-sacques,  and  I'll  persuade  sister  Kate,  and  all  her  f  rien^^ 
who  possess  babies,  to  buy  all  she'll  make.     So  that's  what  you  c^-^ 
do.  Miss  Mollie." 

"  Yes  !  and  I  believe  every  one  of  us  can  do  something  that  wi/^ 
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iDring  us  a  little  money/'  said  Agnes  Dean  the  thoughtful ;  "and  I, 
for  one,  think  it  would  be  just  too  nice  for  anything  for  us  to  do  it 
^i-ll  ourselves.  I  can  have  at  least  two  music  scholars, — I  had  the 
enhance  last  summer, — for,  you  know,  its  a  great  feather  in  one's  cap 
t:o  have  been  a  pupil  of  Herr  Reinicke.  Mrs.  Ray  was  very  urgent, 
stnd  I  know  she'll  be  glad  enough  to  have  me  this  summer.  So  that's 
^^^hat  /'//  do  for  the  great  cause." 

"But,  pray,  tell  what  those  of  us  that  are  purely  ornamental  can 
do,'*  sighed  Maud  ;  "  charge  so  much  a  look,  as  they  do  at  first-class 
shows  ?     Who'll  help  us  with  a  suggestion  } " 

"Didn't  I  hear  your  father  say,"  replied  Agnes,  "that  he  would 
pay  you  just  as  much  as  he  would  a  regular  French  teacher  for  giving 
your  little  sister  lessons  in  French  ?     A  word  to  the  wise,  etc." 

"  That's  a  fact,  he  did  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good,  I'll 
sacrifice, — that  is,  I  think  just  now  that  I  will, — sweet  summer's 
choice  far  niente,  and  do  my  best  to  plant  French  roots  in  foreign  soil 
q^ite  unadapted  to  their  highest  development.  If  only  they  flower 
^^  gold  pieces  I  shall  be  satisfied,  however.  But  I'm  just  dying  of 
curiosity  to  know  what  Sallie  Chalmers  herself  is  going  to  do.  Why, 
she  proposed  all  this,  and  here  she  hasn't  peeped  a  word." 

**  But  I've  been  keeping  up  a  deal  of  thinking,  I  can  tell  you.  I'm 
^ot  musical,  nor,  alas  !  ornamental.  I  can't  teach  French,  nor 
crochet  baby-sacques.  Mother's  second  girl  is  going  away,  and,  for 
^1  I  can  see.  I  shall  have  to  turn  chambermaid.  *  What  a  fall  is 
^h^re,  my  countrymen,'  but  in  what  a  cause  !  and,  after  all,  two  dol- 
^^^"8  a  week  for  three  months  isn't  so  bad,  especially  when  there  is 
^ot  so  very  much  to  do,  is  it } " 

AW  agreed  that  that  would  be  just  the  thing, — so  matter-of-fact 
^*^d  sensible, — and  Julia  Fletcher  jumped  up,  enthusiastically  aver- 
'"^t^igthat  Sallie's  project  had  put  one  into  her  head;  "and  I'll  tell 
y^^Vi  what,  girls,  I'm  bound  to  carry  it  out;  for  if  Sallie  can  play 
'^^id  of  all  work,  I  can  play  school-marm."  "Hear,  hear!"  ex- 
^*^.imed  two  or  three  at  once:  "the  aristocratic  Miss  Fletcher  a 
^^  i^ool-marm  !  what  will  happen  next."  "  Do,  girls,  be  quiet,"  said 
^^nes  Dean,  "  and  let's  hear  Julia's  plan." 

**  Well,  you  know,  father  is  so  old-fashioned  that  he  wont't  hear  a 

^^^rd  about  Newport,  Saratoga,  or  any  of  those  high-toned  places,  so 

^^   have  to  spend  our  summers  in  a  little  village  just  about  as  lively 

^^    a  country  church-yard.     Of   course  I  have  to  amuse  myself  in 

^Oie  way,  or  I  should  die  of  weariness.    So  last  summer  I  took  to 

i      ^^^iting  the  village  school ;  and  one  day,  as  good  fortune  would  have 

L     ^^1  I  met  that  all-important  individual,  the  trustee.     "  Ho,  ho  !  "  said 

I 
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Maud  Merrill,  "  I  thought  a  lord  of  creation  would  turn  up  before 
you  got  throbgh/* 

"  Well,  if  you'd  been  in  my  place  you'd  have  been  glad  too ;  for 
I'd  exhausted  all  the  country  youths  in  that  region,  and  this  trustee 
proved  to  be  not  only  a  new-comer,  but  handsome,  rich,  and, —  low 
be  it  spoken, — a  widower." 

"What  an  opportunity  !  "  sighed  Maud  Merrill. 

"Yes ;  and  Julie  improved  it  to  the  utmost,  I've  no  doubt." 

"  Of  course  I  did  ;  and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  was  so  im- 
pressed with  my  volatility, — versatility,  I  mean, — and  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  the  school, — which  his  two  little 
girls  attended, — that  when  the  teacher  was  suddenly  called  home,  he 
begged  me  to  take  her  place,  assuring  me  that  my  life  would  be  much 
happier  if  I  had  something  to  do,  and  that  such  talents  as  mine, — 
think  of  it,  girls,  and  hide  your  diminished  heads, — should  be  util- 
ized, not  thrown  away." 

"  I  wish  I'd  had  that  chance,"  exclaimed  Kate  Durand ;  "  but  what 
was  your  reply  .^" 

"  With  my  usual  frivolity,  of  course,  I  laughed  at  the  idea,  and, 
with  my  sweetest  smile,  said,  *  No,  thank  you,*  as  gracefully  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  Was  he  vexed  about  it  f "  asked  Alice  Carleton. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ;  and  he  hasn't  forgotten  about  it  either,  for  he  has 
just  written  father  that  there  has  been  no  end  of  trouble  about  teach- 
ers during  the  year,  and  that  he  ventured  to  hope  Miss  Julie  would 
consent  to  take  it  for  the  summer." 

"  Three  cheers  for  his  constancy,"  said  Maud  Merrill.  "  Of  course 
you'll  reward  it,  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  Society, — that  is,  a 
good,  generous  slice  of  them." 

"Of  course  I  will ;  and  I'll  write  to  him  this  very  day.  Father'll 
like  it,  for  he's  always  descanting  upon  girls  improving  their  ad- 
vantages." 

"  I  expect  that  trustee  will  apply  for  the  position  of  assistant/' 
said  Kate  Durand ;  "and  what  a  lovely  time  you'll  have,  Julie;  I  just 
envy  you, — widowers  are  so  delightful  and  irresistible."  . 

"  You  must  promise,  beforehand."  added  Mollie  Latimer,  "  to  tell 
us  all  about  it  next  fall ;  I've  no  doubt  your  experiences  would  make 
a  five-volume  novel." 

"  Take  Alice  Carleton  along  to  write  it  up,  and  between  you  you'll 
make  a  fortune,"  advised  Sallie  Chalmers.  "But,  girls,  what  are  we 
thinking  about !  here's  Alice,  our  bright,  particular  star,  as  still 
as  if  she  hadn't  an  idea,  while  we  all  know  that  she  has  more  than 
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all  the  rest  of  us  put  together ;  let's  hold  our  horses  a  little,  and  give 
her  a  chance  to  free  her  mind." 

'*  Why,  Alice,  darling  dear,  just  write  one  of  your  charming  stories/* 
suggested  Sophie  Dewey,"  have  it  published  in  one  of  the  magazines, 
and  hand  over  to  the  club  the  checque  received  therefor.*' 

"That's  a  capital  idea,"  exclaimed  two  or  three  together. 

'*  Fame  and  fortune  are  before  you,  Alice,"  sententiously  remarked 
Sophie  Dewey,  "  and  our  club  will  shine  with  a  reflected  glory  dazzling 
to  the  eyes  of  all  beholders." 

"Oh,  girls,  don't,''  entreated  Alice;  "you're  just  making  fun  of 
me. 

"  But,  Alice,  you  kndw  that  everybody  admires  what  you  write, 
and  I  myself  have  heard  you  say  that  there  is  no  such  word  asyi/7," 
urged  Mollie  Latimer. 

"So  have  I,"  added  Kate  Durand,  "and  now,  Alice,  dear,  you 
have  a  chance  to  prove  your  position  ; "  and,  refusing  to  hear  a 
word  of  protest,  the  girls  chattered  on  until  each  member  of  the 
merry  group  had  broached  her  own  little  plan, — feasible  or  impos- 
sible,— when  they  separated  to  meet  no  more  as  a  society  until  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  should  find  them  again  together  in  dear  old 
**  Elmwood,"  prepared  to  relate  their  individual  experiences  of  the 
summer. 

Alice  Carleton,  "  the  genius  of  the  school,"  was  not  a  little  troubled 
over  the  task  imposed  upon  her.  She  knew  that  she  wrote  well ;  that 
her  compositions  and  essays  and  the  little  stories  and  sketches  she 
had  written  for  the  local  papers  had  been  much  complimented  ;  but 
a  magazine  article !  one  that  had  to  pass  under  the  dreaded  eyes  of 
a  critical  literary  editor !  one  for  which  she  expected  to  receive  pay ! 
was  it  possible  for  her  to  win  sucess }  She  resolved  to  try,  and  hopes 
and  fears  alike  were  soon  forgotten  in  absorbed  interest  in  the  simple 
but  skillful  elaboration  of  the  outlined  story  so  clearly  visible  to  her 
mind's  eye.  It  grew  rapidly  under  her  deft  fingers,  and,  as  she 
looked  it  carefully  over,  she  was  not  ashamed  of  the  child  of  her 
brain,  and,  half  aloud,  assured  herself  that  it  was  fully  as  good, — in- 
deed better, — than  many  of  the  children's  stories  she  had  seen  in 
print.  Constituting  herself  a  "  committee  of  revision,"  she  re-wrote 
it  several  times,  until  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  the  tout  ensemble  ; 
she  screwed  up  her  courage,  and  writing  a  brief  note  to  the  well- 
known  editor  of  a  popular  monthly  for  children,  took  the  precious 
package  herself  to  the  office,  and,  with  trembling  fingers,  started  it 
on  its  momentous  journey. 

A  week  dragged  its  slow  length  along,  and  to  her  great  disappoint- 
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ment,  back  it  came,  accompanied,  however,  with  a  bit  of  a  note  which 
had  a  grain  of  comfort  in  it.     Thus  it  ran  : 

Dear  Madam  : 

Much  to  our  regret,  we  feel  obliged  to  return  your  manuscript.     Your 

story  is  interesting,  and,  for  an  evidently  inexperienced  writer,  skillfully 

told  ;  but  our  columns  are  engaged  for  months  to  come,  and  we  can  accept 

nothing  more.  Yours  truly, 

Sparks  &  Takewell. 

**  Inexperienced,"  indeed  !  that  was  a  little  too  much  ;  but,  after 
all,  they  did  admit  that  her  story  was  '*  interesting," — that  was  good 
as  far  as  it  went.  So  she  took  new  courage,  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip, 
and  sent  manuscript  and  stamps  off  in  another  direction,  and,  with  as 
good  grace  as  possible,  waited  the  result. 

Quite  a  waiting  it  was,  too  ;  but  an  answer  came  at  last,  and  the 
unaccepted  story  kept  it  company,  for  it  was  pronounced  "too  juve- 
nile." "Too  juvenile!"  thought  Alice,  quite  out  of  patience,  well 
remembering  the  profound  story  of  "  Grandmother's  Turtles  "  in  a 
recent  issue,  and  wondering  what  invisible  line  of  selection  existed 
in  the  editor's  brain.  He  was  gracious  enough  to  add,  however,  that 
his  refusal  did  not  prove  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  elsewhere. 

So  elsewhere  she  sent  it,  resolving  "three  times  and  out,"  and  that 
if  that  failed  she  would  not  try  again. 

Small  comfort  rewarded  her  **  patient  waiting  "  this  time  ;  and  she 
was  not  a  little  chagrined  when,  like  Noah's  dove,  the  little  adventurer 
came  fluttering  back  to  its  ark,  without  even  an  olive  branch. 

Discouraged,  but  not  despairing,  she  tried  to  take  a  business  view 
of  the  case  ;  read  her  production  over  critically  several  times  ;  com- 
pared it  with  others  of  a  similar  character ;  weighed  well  its  sentences ; 
studied  its  periods  ;  made  up  her  mind  that  it  was  good, — editors  or 
no  editors, — and  decided  to  make  one  more  attempt. 

This  time  she  sent  it  to  the  children's  department  of  a  widely  cir-^ 
culated  religious  weekly ;  and  when  a  few  days  later  a  businesslike^ 
document  arrived,  bearing   the  well-known    impress,   she    joyfully^ 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  victory  had  perched  upon  her  banners  j^ 
and  excitedly  broke  the  envelope.     But  alas  !  a  formal  note  informed^ 
her  that  her  story  was  accepted,  but  that  they  were  not  in  the  habi^ — 
of  paying  new  contributors,  except  those  of  established  reputation  -^ 
In  other  words,  that  the  honor  of  a  place  in  their  columns  was  paj^ 
enough  for  a  beginner,  or  one  unknown  to  fame.     There's  a  gooa^ 
deal  in  a  name  after  all,  she  thought,  and,  considerably  elated,  thoug"  Z 
half-vexed  and'somewhat  disheartened,  she  thought  the  matter  ove.^  — 
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made  up  her  mind  that  if  the  story  was  worth  publishing,  it  wa 
'^^orth  paying  for,  and  wrote  a  spirited  note  requesting  the  return  o 
tlie  manuscript. 

The  much  traveled  document  again  came  back,  and  Alice  was  at 

her  wits*  ends  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.     But  she*d  had  a  taste  of 

s  uccess,  found  it  very  sweet,  and  was  more  resolved  than  ever  to 

f"u lly  win  it.     And,  then,  what  a  jubilee  she'd  have  !     The  delicate 

■cheek,  generally  so  colorless,  grew  rosy  with  excitement,  the  soft 

•eyes  sparkled,  and  the  lovely  face  took  on  a  determined  look,  which 

would  have  surprised  many  of  her  friends  who  hardly  gave  her  credit 

for  so  much  pluck. 

Up  to  this  time  she  had  kept  her  little  venture  to  herself;  but  now, 
feeling  the  need  of  advice,  she  read  her  story,  and  related  her  ex- 
periences to  her  father.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste ;  she 
knew  his  opinion  would  be  honestly  expressed,  and  that  his  advice 
<^ould  be  safely  followed. 

**  Well  done,  Alice,  my  child,"  was  his  comment  ;**  your  story  is 
^^harming,  well  worth  a  place  in  any  of  the  periodicals  you  have  ap- 
plied to  ;  and  while  your  answers  are  disappointing,  they  are  not  dis- 
^^^uraging.    But  you  would  perhaps  have  been  wiser  had  you  allowed 
the  Torchlight  to  publish  the  story,  for  reputation  is  generally  a  plant 
of  slow  growth." 

**  What  shall  I  do  now,  though .?  that's  the  question  that  puzzles 
"^e,"  said  Alice.     After  a  little  discussion  she  decided  to  send  it  to 
the  **  Once  a  Week  "  family  department  of  one  of  the  city  dailies, 
which  always  contained  one  or  two  original  stories.     Her  father  had 
^^ggested  that  she  should  not  again  say  anything  from  which  the 
^^ct  that  she  was  almost  a  novice  could  be  gathered.     So  she  wrote 
^^  indifferent  note  to  the  editor,  and,  though  hoping  much,  out  ex- 
pecting little,  again  sent  it  adrift.     To  her  joy  and  astonishment  a 
speedy  response  was  received,  complimenting  the  story,  matter  and 
'^^nner,  saying  they  wonld  be  glad  to  hear  from  her  again,  and  en- 
closing a  checque  for  ten  dollars, — the  usual  remuneration  for  a  story 
^^  that  length.    The  bliss  of  that  minute  more  than  compensated  for 
^'  the  weary  hours  of  waiting  and  disappointment.     Her  father  was 
^^  ;  she  had  no  one  to  whom  to  confide  her  glorious  success,  so  she 
^shed  to  her  parlor-grand,  and  spent  some  of  her  surplus  exuber- 
^^e  in  a  splendid  rendition  cf  Hendel's  "  Hallelujah  Chorus,'*  and, 
ying  her  father  coming,  flew  into  his  arms  with  a  vehemence  which 
^  only  upset  the  old  gentleman's  gravity,  but  nearly  overthrew  his 
iio  means  light  avoirdupois. 

erseverance  had  indeed  brought  success ;  and  wouldn't  she  be 
ud  to  report  it  to  the  girls !     Her  father  was  much  interested  in 
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the  society  enterprise,  and  offered  to  duplicate  her  ten  dollars  ;  bu 
no,  no,  that  would  never  do ;  she  was  resolved  to  give  as  much  a 
twenty,  but  it  must  be  of  her  own  earning,  and  she  was  going  to  be 
gin  another  story  right  off.  And  so  she  did  ;  for  the  acceptance  c 
her  little  production,  and  her  very  own  checque  in  her  own  daint 
pocket,  proved  the  best  kind  of  incentive,  and  her  eager  pen  coul 
hardly  fly  fast  enough  for  the  quickly  flowing  thoughts  that  rushe< 
through  her  mind. 

The  second  story  was  well  under  way, — and  a  very  graceful,  prett 
one  it  was,  too, — when  her  father  called  her  attention  to  the  fact  tha 
one  of  the  editors  who  had  declined  her  manuscript  had  just  o£Eere< 
a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  short  story  for  girls  ;  subject,  a 
the  option  of  the  writer.*  Her  father  advised  her  to  try  for  it, — ai 
idea  which  at  first  s«emed  to  her  somewhat  presumptuous, — but  witl 
his  encouragement  she  finally  decided  to  enter  the  lists.  The  tim^ 
allowed  was  short, — purposely,  as  was  said,  *•  to  compel  prompt  ac 
tion  and  test  natural  ability  ;  "  no  time  was  to  be  wasted, — so,  witl 
a  new  invoice  of  ambition  and  enthusiasm,  she  went  joyously  on  witl 
the  story  that  she  had  already  commenced,  which,  when  completed 
met  the  warm  approval  of  her  father,  and  the  ardent  commendatioi 
of  a  literarary  friend  to  whom  he  submitted  it.  Alice  deserved  sue 
cess.  She  had  worked  diligently,  with  the  greatest  delight ;  ha( 
written  and  re-written,  carefully  elaborating  or  pruning  every  sen 
tence,  and  the  whole  was  delicately  and  beautifully  finished.  Still 
that  did  not  always  seem  to  count  for  much,  and  it  was  with  no  littl< 
anxiety  she  sent  it  on  its  uncertain  way,  wondering  how  long  it  woulc 
be  before  she  knew  its  fate. 

The  passing  days  lengthened  into  weeks,  and  vacation  duties  anc 
pleasures  filled  to  overflowing  each  happy  hour  ;  but  mingled  witl 
them  all  were  thoughts  of,  her  ship  at  sea,  and  anxious  question 
ings  as  to  what  it  would  come  back  freighted  with. 

"  Ship  ahoy  !  Miss  Alice,*'  was  her  father's  greeting,  as  she  enterec 
the  breakfast-room  one  morning,  a  few  days  before  her  intended  re 
turn  to  school ;  **  now,  let's  see  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  and  b 
broke  the  seal  of  quite  a  formidable  looking  envelope,  in  which,  hov^ 
ever,  it  was  very  evident  the  manuscript  was  not.  She  was  so  eage 
and  excited  that  her  hands  almost  refused  their  office,  and  her  fath^ 
read  for  her  as  follows : 

Miss  Alice  Carleton : 

Two  of  the  prize  stories  proved  to  be  of  such  equal  merit  that  the  co 
mittee  on  award  could  not  decide  between  them ;  it  was  finally  resolv-^ 
to  divide  the  fifty  dollars,  giving  twenty-five  to  each.     I  have  the  honor 
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)rm  you  that  you  are  one  of  the  favored  recipients,  and  Mr.  George  L. 
bbard,  a  recent  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  the  other.  Enclosed 
ase  find  checque  for  amount  mentioned.  Hoping  for  further  contribu- 
is  from  your  graceful  pen. 

We  are  yours  respectfully, 

Sparks  &  Takewell. 

Mice  was  quite  overcome  with  surprise  and  joy,  and  had  to  look 
ler  note  and  checque  a  good  many  times  before  she  could  believe 
he  reality  of  her  good  fortune.     She  had  hardly  dared  hope  for, 
ch  less  expected  it,  and,  though  her  purse  had  often  been  heavier, 
had  never  begun  to  feel  so  rich.     She  longed  to  report  it  all  to 
girls,  and  was  not  satisfied  until  she  had  dashed  off  a  letter  to 
lie  Chalmers,  as  full  of  adjectives  as  her  heart  was  full  of  joy. 
lie  fairly  bubbled  over  with  happy  sympathy,  and,  schoolgirl-like, 
an  to  wonder  over  the  personality  and  antecedents  of  the  young 
1  whose  wit  and  wisdom  had  d.efrauded  Alice  of  the  other  twenty- 
dollars,  certainly  her  due.     First,  she  cherished  quite  a  grudge 
inst  him,  then  wove  a  little  romance  in  which  he  and  Alice  played 
leading  parts.     It  made  a  bewitching  little  novelette  which  she 
Id  not  keep  to  herself  ;  and  when  the  happy  circle  again  met, 
ce  was  greatly  astonished  at  the   castle-building  capacity  of  the 
iful,  teazing  set. 

She  bore  it  bravely,  however,  but  would  have  been  quite  incredu- 
s  had  she  been  told  that  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  that 
e  she  and  that  "unknown  knight"  would  have  some  pretty  well 
ned  plans  for  the  future,  to  which  her  father  gladly  acceded,  and 
which  the  prospect  seemed  to  be  that  they  would  share  a  good 
ly  fifty  dollars  between  them. 

tideed,  more  than  one  life-romance  grew  out  of  the  plans  and  per- 
tiances  of  that  one  summer;  and  the  pretty  Society-room,  with 
walls  of  Pompeiian  red,  artistic  frieze,  hard-wood  floor,  tasteful 
Drations,  and  flowing  draperies,  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
)ol. 

o  the  jubilant  members  of  the  "Nonesuch,"  it  was  redolent  of 
sant  memories,  telling  to  each  one  its  own  little  story  of  earnest 
eavor  and  patient  work,  and  proving  an  ideal  "  object-lesson," 
ess  potent  than  it  was  attractive  and  inspiring. 
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THE   QUINCY  SCHOOL  /^BUNION. 

[At  the  recent  reunion  of  the  Quincy  School  Association,  Boston,  Mr.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Jr.,  read  a  poem  which  abounded  in  pleasant  humor*  The  allusions  in  the  poem 
are  of  a  kind  to  awaken  reminiscences  in  the  minds  of  all  old  Boston  school  boys,  at  the 
Quinqr  or  elsewhere,  and  we  print  the  lines  for  their  benefit.  The  drawing-master,  ii  rev- 
erently called  **  Ben,"  is  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Putnam,  who  presided  at  the  banquet,  and  "  the 
absent  guest,'*  to  whom  affectionate  reference  is  made  in  the  last  lines,  is  the  Hon.  John 
D.  Philbrick,  the  first  master  of  the  school,  who  has  since  died.] 

Once  more  the  school-bell  calls  the  boys, 

And,  though  the  ranks  are  thinner, 
We  quick  respond,  perhaps,  because 

It  summons  us  to  dinner. 

Don't  call  the  roll,  omit  the  form, 

The  absent  names  will  pain  us  ; 
We  don't  forget, — our  hearts  are  warm. 

And  memories  sustain  us. 

Let's  see  what  fellows  heed  the  call, 

Who  rallies  at  the  table. 
Bless  me  !  who  are  these  strangers  all  ? 

Is  thisthe  age  of  fable  ? 

Or  is  it  but  a  joke  ?     Pray  tell 

Why  have  these  men  intruded  ? 

I  came  to  see  the  boys  ;  what  spell 

Upon  their  head  has  brooded  ? 

Ah  !  there  is  one  I  recognize 

By  his  familiar  features, 
But  that  occasions  no  surprise, — 

He  was  among  the  teachers. 

We  had  a  drawing  toward  him  then, 

Like  flock  into  its  pastor  ; 
Irreverently  we  call  him  "  Ben," — 

He  was  the  drawing-master. 

And  Mr.  Philbrick, — at  the  name 

What  niemories  rise  and  mingle  ! 
I  hear  his  slern  command,  and,  shame  ! 

My  outstretched  palms  will  tingle. 

We  bear  no  grudge  ;  we  know  that  boys 

Get  wisdom  seldom  early  : 
They  must  work  off  their  steam  and  noise. 

And,  jackass-like,  are  surly. 

But  his  persistent  kindness  true. 

Remembers  every  scholar ; 
He  gave  us  Franklin  medals,  too. 

Large  as  a  cart-wheel  dollar. 
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I  keep  mine  in  an  upper  drawer, 

Its  ribbon  blue  and  faded  ; 
Ghost  of  a  past  which,  o'er  and  o'er, 

Is  in  my  boys  paraded. 

At  sight  of  It  the  years  revive. 

That  yielded  childish  pleasure  ; 
Again  tops  spin,  once  more  hoops  drive, 

And  marbles  are  a  treasure. 

The  marbles, — how  I  recollect. 

As  transient  as  a  rocket. 
In  school-time,  how,  with  fine  effect, 

The  teacher  scooped  my  pocket. 

The  Common,  where  we  hockey  played, 

With  free  admission-ticket. 
Allowed  within  its  pleasant  shade 

Our  foot;ball  and  our  cricket. 

The  h,orse-cars  Tremont  street  ne'er  lined, 

And  made  their  daily  fusses  ; 
It  was  our  luck  to  "cut  behind  " 

The  good  old  omnibuses. 

Then  Briggs  was  in  the  governor's  chair, 

And  Webster  was  the  lion, 
And  John  P.  Bigelow  was  mayor. 

Where  now  sits  Hugh  O'Brien. 

The  Back  Bay,  where  we  used  to  swim 

And  have  our  miles  of  skating. 
Is  filled  with  nabobs  to  the  brim 

And  mansions  fascinating:. 

The  world  is  topsy-turvy  now, 

It's  time  to  drop  the  curtain  ; 
Though  Boston  keeps  its  head,  I  trow. 

It's  lost  its  Neck  for  certain. 

Whatever  luck  fortune  brings, 

Whate'er  the  present  offers. 
The  past,  at  least,  securely  clings, — 

We  hold  it  in  oiir  coffers. 

And  spacious  are  they,  for  they  hold 

With  valued  goods  and  trifles. 
The  Quincy  School,  with  fame  of  gold, 

In  air  that  nothing  stifles. 

The  teachers,  bless  'em, — now  we  know 

Their  trials  and  their  trouble  ; 
Time,  long  withhold  your  final  blow. 

And  smooth  their  path  from  stubble. 

To  our  most  honored,  absent  guest, 

Our  sympathies  are  tended  ; 
Long  may  he  live  and  long  be  blest, 

O  friend  and  teacher  blended. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  WOMAN'S  EDUCATION. 

BY   NICOLO   d'aLFONSO,    SANTA    SEVERINA   DI    CALABRIA,    ITALIA. 

[Translated  by  Victoria  Chambkrlin.] 

[Continued  from  last  No."] 

The  school  and   family:  these  are  the  fields  in  which  the  hours 
of  the  day  should  be  distributed  for  young  girls  in  the  first  stages   of 
their  education.     An  education  exclusively  of  the  family  would  not 
reach  the  scope  of  civil  education  ;  but  an  education  exclusively 
civil,  deprived  of  the  education  in  the  family,  would  be   incomplete. 
That  there  may  be  good  results  in  regard  to  education,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  daily  atmosphere  surrounding  young  girls  should  be 
such  as  will  educate  them.     And  this  atmosphere  should  be  created 
by  the  mother.     A  family  then  is  complete  when  great  harmony 
exists  in  it ;  when  there  is  a  great  exhibition  of  love  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  between  these  and  the  children,  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  ;  and  when  there  is  one  will  among  them  all  that 
directs  their  well-being  and  progress.     When  these  conditions  are 
lacking,  the  family  not  only  can  have  no  educational  influence,  but 
its  influence  must  be  pernicious.  If  there  is  any  irregularity  it  should  be 
concealed  from  the  children,  and  in  its  place  calmness  and  permanent 
harmony  should  be  shown.     They  will  acquire  this  spirit  of  harmony 
and*  self-abnegation  that  should  rule  in  the  family,  and  which   they 
in  their  turn,  when  they  become  old,  will  try  to  preserve.     But  th^t 
which  will  exclusively  stamp  indelible  educative  traces  on  the  hearts 
of  young  girls  is  the  love  that  kindred  should  seriously  foster  for 
them  without  any  show  of  ostentation,  and  the  continual  sacrifices 
and  disinterested  care  that  they  devote  to  them.     All  this  care  that 
young  girls  receive  makes  spirit  part  of  spirit,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  them  not  to  infuse  equal    affection,  since   deeds    that  parents 
perform  toward  their  children  become  deeds  that  these  will  use  io 
their  turn  in  their  family  life. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  civil  education  which  we  ought  to  give 
young  girls  ;  and  although  individual  and  family  education  are  under- 
stood in  civil  education,  they  even  form  the  fundamental  part ;  yet 
civil  education  is  a  special  and  superior  sphere  of  the   pedagogy 
which  needs  special  treatment. 
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All  have  not  an  exact  understanding  of  this  term  Civil  Education, 
"^ost  understand  by  "  civil  man  "  one  who  knows  how  to  comfort  him- 
self with  gentle  words  and  manners  in  his  relations  with  other  social 
beings  ;  and  hence  a  civil  education  would  be  merely  preparing<:hil- 
^ren  to  follow  these  elegant  practices  and  formulas.     It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  erroneous  this  idea  is.     Civil  education  should  have 
10  other  aim  but  directing  the  young  in  confmoti  life,  to  make  them 
an  active  and  laborious  part  of  that  vast  organization  which  is  society, 
and  to  live  in  conformity  with  social  laws.     For  this  pedagogical 
branch,  which  has  an  essentially  practical  end,  the  principle  that  rules 
is    the  introduction  of  young  girls  into  practical  and  public  life,  in 
the  same  way  as,  according  to  Aristotle,  one,  in   order  to  learn  to 
play  the  harp,  must  take  the  harp  in  hand ;  and  to  learn  to  swim, 
raust  plunge  into   the  water.     It  then  appears  clear  how  useless  it 
would  be  to  place  young  girls,  in  their  first  years,  in  the  midst  of 
a   social  life  that  is  so  widely  developed  ;  in  this  case  they  would 
have  a  knowledge  poorly  adapted  to  social  life,  because  they  have 
not  found  that  identity  which  is  necessary  between   their  mental 
state  and  social  spirit,  and  therefore  they  cannot  remain  foreign  to 
the  movement  of  collective  life.     Participation  in  a  broad  social  life 
requires   the  highest  development  of  human  knowledge  and  a  rich 
organic  and  physiological  development ;  and  such  is  not  the  state  of 
young  •girls  in  their  early  years.     It  is  necessary,  then,  to  create  an 
educative  society  for  young  girls  which  should  have  much  identity 
with  the  common  social  life,  and  at  the  same  time  differ  from  it ; 
an  identity  so  that  the  young  girl,  in  passing  from  this  educative  so- 
ciety to  the  true  one,  may  not  find  herself  in  a  wholly  different  field  ; 
a  difference,  because  this  society  would  be  smaller  and  less  well 
proportioned  to   the   still    unevolved  intellectual  state  of   the  girl. 
And  this  is  the  school  in  its  broadest  meaning.     School  shou.d  be 
society  in  a  small  degree  ;  and  one  sees  plainly  that  the  school  whose 
sole  mission  would  be  thought  to  instruct  would  be  rather  defective ; 
^  Would  educate  the  individual,  and  not  the  social  being.     Without 
^oubt  the  instruction  would  be  there  ;  but  it  should  be  a  practical 
education,  the  education  for  public  life.    The  education  for  public  life 
is  the  habit  of  living  in  conformity  with  the  laws  that  render  social 
life  possible ;  and  the  habit  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  simple 
instruction.     A  man   may  be  very  learned,  and  be  acquainted  with 
social  and  pedagogical  sciences,  and  yet  be  poorly  fitted  for  social  life, 
and  a  poor  educator ;  just  as  he  may  know  the  laws  of  swimming  and 
iiot  be  an  expert  swimmer.     This  is  because  knowing  is  not  perform- 
ing, and  knowing  is    not  sufficient  in  order  to  perform,  although 
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knowledge  is  the  highest  condition  to  perform  well.     A  performance 
is  a  physio-psychological  fact,  and  requires  an  especial  molecular 
state  of  the  reactive  sphere  of  our  psycho-nervous  system,  a  state 
that«is  acquired  only  through  the  constant  repetition  of  a  given  act  ; 
yet  it  is  necessary  that  this  mechanical  act  be  made  grand  by  intel- 
ligence.    An  operation  without  intelligence  is  a  purely  mechanical 
fact,  preceded  by  intelligence,  and  accompanied  by  this  it  is  a  purely 
human  fact.    This  shows  that  the  school  should  be  not  only  instruct- 
ive, but  educative  for  public  life. 

As  we  have  said,  girls  should  spend  only  a  certain  number  of  hours 
a  day  in  school ;  the  remaining  hours,  unless  the  young  girl  should 
be  unusual  in  her  organic  and  mental  development,  should  be  dis- 
tributed between  the  family  and  public  reunions.  A  life  that  was 
continually'passed  in  school  would  cancel,  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
girls,  the  education  received  in  the  family.  For  this  reason  we  think 
it  harmful  for  young  girls  to  spend  years  in  colleges  far  from  their 
families.  And  however  a  boarding-school  may  imitate  the  family, 
it  can  never  succeed  in  being  the  family. 

We  have  previously  drawn  the  plan  of  instruction  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  young  girls.  In  order,  then,  that  the  school  should  ed 
ucate  for  public  life,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  reproduce  in  its 
midst  a  society,  although  one  of  small  proportion.  Here  the  neces- 
sity appears  clear  to  do  so,  that  in  certain  determined  hours  the  girls 
do  not  have  an  exclusively  passive  part  in  school,  but  convene  in  one 
place,  and  the  educators  convene  there,  and  enter  into  reciprocal  re- 
lations and  into  more  or  less  intimate  intercourse. 

And  the  principal  condition  that  should  be  found  in  great  measure 
in  this  institution  should  be  love.    It  is  known  that  all  that  is  difficult 
in  social  life  is  found  in  love.     If  man  should  come  to  seriously  and 
truly  love  his  kind,  civil  life  would  be  complete.     And  if  difficulty 
exists  in  love,  the  development  of  loving  sentiments  in  pupils  should 
be  insisted  upon.     All  know  how,  in  the  first  years  of  life,  children 
not  having  yet  reached  the  point  of  working  freely,  try  to  imitate 
acts  that  take  place  around  them;  and  this  is  the  most  propitioU^ 
time  for  them  to  acquire  the  most  important  habits  of  life.     If  ma^' 
ters  will  sincerely  love  their  pupils,  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  will  lov^ 
the  masters.     We  can  understand  that  this  does  not  occur  imme-' 
diately,  and  that  first  many  difficulties  must  be  overcome;  for  man, 
such  as  he  is  in  his  first  years,  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  man  that 
is  to  be ;  and  the  child  ordinarily  gives  proof  of  marked  selfish  and 
inhuman  instincts.     The  desire  to  see  certain  acts,  and  experience 
them,  leads  him  to  wish  to  perform  them  himself. 
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But^that  on  which  it  is  usually  necessary  to  insistis,  that  children 
should  love  each  other  ;  and  it  is  here  that  educators  should  give 
proof  of  nice  art,  as  much  in  creating  combinations  by  which  chil- 
dren should  enter  into  intimate  relation  among  themselves  as  in 
managing  so  that,  in  these  relations,  children  do  not  give  the  least 
trace  of  egotism.  Educators,  therefore,  should  promote  in  pupils  a 
love  for  their  companions,  and  they  should  repress  and  hide  all  the 
selfish  acts  that  are  manifested  by  them.  And  the  love  that  girls 
should  show  their  companions  should  not  consist  solely  in  words, 
but  in  acts,  and  they  should  'show  great  self-abnegation  in  helping 
their  companions  in  need. 

We  think  the  common  custom  of  having  girls  educated  apart  from 
boys  a  pedagogical  error.  The  first  period  of  instruction  and 
education  can  be  very  well  passed  together.  Later,  when  a  specific 
instruction  and  education  is  necessary  for  different  sexes,  their  lives 
may  be  separated.  And  we  are  certain  that,  from  their  communion, 
a  great  advantage  would  result.  The  diversity  of  sex,  which  is  the 
cause  of  strong  instincts  and  of  great  reciprocal  stimulus,  would,  we 
believe,  be  mitigated  by  their  mingling  together,  as  it  would  be  in- 
creased by  their  separation  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  great  evils  have 
come  to  humanity  from  this  separation  of  man  from  woman.  Man 
has  guarded  woman  as  something  completely  contrary  to  himself, 
and,  therefore,  has  regarded  her  as  a  powerful  check  always  before 
him  ;  and,  as  human  nature  is  intolerent  of  so  grave  a  limit,  it  has 
not  tried,  excepting  by  violence,  to  pass  it ;  and  thus  has  woman  done 
with  man.  History  shows  us  that  men  who  have  been  most  sensual 
have  grown  up  separated  from  woman  ;  and  women  have  been  such 
wherever  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  man  as  the  most  scandalous 
object  to  flee  from.  If  we  have  boys  and  girls  grow  up  together, 
this  limit  which  exists  will,  if  it  is  impossible  to  banish  it,  at  least 
be  greatly  lessened.  Each  of  the  two  sexes  will  regard  the  other  as 
having  a  basis  of  identity  with  nature  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
Would  learn  to  know  the  weakness  and  defects  of  the  other,  and 
Would  easily  learn  to  show  themselves  superior  in  mutual  relatioBS. 

After  the  school  there  are  the  public  associations  and  meetings, 
which,  serving  as  the  point  of  passage  from  school  to  society,  even 
forming  part  of  the  full  social  life,  can  exercise  a  decisive  influence 
for  a  good  education  for  social  life.  These  associations,  which  do 
not  exist  in  a  great  number  with  us,  and  those  that  are  deprived  of  a 
flourishing  life,  should  not  be  lacking  in  a  well-constituted  society. 
Certain  j-ocial  problems  should  be  put  and  solved  in  them.  Among 
these  problems  those  concerning  education  and  instruction,  and  at 
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the  same  time  the  material  improvement  of  the  people,  should  have 
most  prominence.      In   these  associations  women  as  well  as  men 
should  concur  with   the  liveliest   interest.     And  these  associations 
and  this  interest  are  the  sign  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of 
the  nation.     The  more  numerous  and  flourishing  these  associations, 
and  the  more  they  propose  and  obtain  noble  ends,  the  more  we  ca 
say  that  a  nation  understands  its  lofty  mission  in  the  history  of  th 
world.     There  should  be  conferences  of  scientific  and  social  argu 
ment,  and  then  there  should  be  the  greatest  interest  in   practisin 
the  results  of  pedagogical  and   social  sciences.     In  this  life  wome 
would  produce  fruits  of  great  value.    With  the  grace  of  their  speeck 
with  the  disinterestedness  with   which   they  are  endowed,  with  a 
elevated  love  for  humanity,  they  could  find  their  way  to  the  cottager 
of  the  poor;  they  could  inspire  in  those  hearts  corrupt  with  viceth^ 
beneficent  ray  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  rais^ 
from  misery  the  people  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  this 
is  the   highest,  the  noblest  mission  that  woman   can   have.     As  is 
natural,  all   women  cannot   have  equal   part  in  these  associations  ; 
those  who  have  most  capacity  would  have  the  advantage,  and  who 
could  give  a  part  of  their  possessions  in  favor  of  humanity,  and  who 
are  superior  in  intellect  and  in  taking  the  initiative.     Those  who  arc 
not  possessed  of  those  advantages  could  have  a  subordinate  part,  but 
their  frequent  participation  in  conferences,  discussions,  and  in  meet- 
ings should  be  encouraged. 

As  we  have  said  about  the  school,  a  strict  order  should  reign  ii^ 
these  associations,  and,  above  all,  an  association  should  not  be,  in  its 
first  plan,  founded  and  directed  by  young  men  just  from  school,  and 
who  have  not  yet  enterea  mto  practical  life.     This  mission  should^ 
instead,  be  given  to   those  'who  have  already  become  absorbed  i^ 
directing,  and  have,  consequently,  undergone  a. long  preparation  aft^ 
a  theoretical  and  practical  education.    New  comers  must  yield  to  tb^ 
direction  and  influence  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  associ^' 
tions ;  those  should  also  have  the  same  practical  aim  and  the  sarti^ 
educative  constancy  as  in  the  school  and  family.     The  woman  ed*^' 
cated  in  this  way  will  exert  her  influence  upon  all  the  social  spher^^ 
with  which  she  is  in  relation. 

Besides  the  public  associations,  there  is  the  participation  of  womaf^ 
in   that  sphere  of  the  mind,  which   is  religion,  which   may  greatly^ 
contribute  to  perfect  her  civil  education.     By  the  means  of  religion 
this  should  be  known  sufficiently  ;  not  only  man,  but  society,  is  invited 
to  its  beginning,  which  is  also  the  beginning  of  all  things, — that  is 
God,  the  absolute.     Understanding  religion  thus,  it  is  clear  that  it 
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has   the   same  object  as  philosophy.     But,  as  in   philosophy,   man 
should  know  this  beginning,  or  at  least  try  to  know  it  fully ;  if  not, 
he  has  not  the  true  philosophy.    This  cannot  be  done  in  the  religious 
sphere.     Here  man  is  elevated  to  this  beginning  intuitively  and  rep- 
resentatively by  means  of    love   and   faith,  and,  therefore,  with  a 
more  or  less  profound  knowledge  of  the  object.     These  conditions 
we  think  indispensable  for  religion.     Although  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion are  two  forms  essentially  distinct,  having  the  same  object,  they 
therefore  have  much  identity  between  them,  and  are  two  necessary 
spheres  of  human  activity.     Religion  aspires  to  philosophy,  accord- 
ing to    Saint    Anselm,   and  philosophy   enjoys    religion    in    order 
to    create    an    atmosphere,    and    diffuse   itself    still    more.      And, 
therefore,  a  great  philosophical  movement  has  always  kept  behind 
^    great   religious  movement.     Philosophy,   being  the  field  of  pure 
truth,  it  is   the  most  elevated  form  of  discerning  activity ;  it  is  a 
perennial   activity  that  requires  one  to  be  constantly  occupied  with 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  world,  and,  Ihus,  it  is  a  work  that 
should  be  left  to  the  few.     Religion,  on  the  contrary,  being  the  field 
of  sentiment  and  love, — although  even  this  should  consist  in  a  con- 
tinual aspiration  toward  the  absolute  ideal,  otherwise  there  is  only  the 
letter,  and  the  letter  kills  the  religious  thought, — it  does  not  present 
the  grave  difficulties  of  philosophy,  and  has  relatively  more  hold  on 
ininds,  and  is,  therefore,  more  popular.     Whatever  may  be  the  ad- 
vantages which  religious  life  brings  men,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see, 
When  one  is  truly  penetrated  with  the  religious  spirit,  which,  how-  • 
ever,  is  not  easy  for  the  man,  above  all,  who  has  been  a   stranger  to 
^  natural  and  common  life,  one  requires  all  the  knowledge  that  is  a 
result  of  his  participation  in  an  elevated  and  divine  life,  which  also 
reflects  in  the  acts  of  man  as  a  social  being.     He  acquires  that  for- 
getfulness  of  self,  and,  at  thq  same  time,  that  superiority  over  all 
^hat  is  not  sublime,  which  are  the  most  elevated  gifts  that  a  man  can 
l^ave.     Religion,  then,  is  a   necessary  sphere  of  human  activity,  and 
^o  wish  it  diminished  would  be  to  wish  to  realize  an  abstract  thought ; 
^nd  it  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  a  religious  education, — that  is, 
^  preparation  for  the  perfect  attainment  of  a  true  religious  life. 
Now  that  which  results  from  a  study  of  the  philosophy  of  religions, 
IS  that  no  religion,  except  the  Christian,  is  so  in  conformity  with  the 
intellectual  state  of  the  modern  man,  and  is,  under  every  aspect,  the 
origin  of  culture  and  progress.     Therefore,  to  choose  any  other  form 
of  religion  than  the  Christian  would  be  going  backward.     And   be- 
/ore  all,  in  religion  one  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  religion 
\s  nothing  else  but  the  relation  between  man  and  God,  and  that  the 
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educator  should  have  no  other  aim  but  to  see  that  the  young  giii 
enters  the  world  most  familiar  with  this  relation.  The  acquisition 
of  good  moral  practices,  good  customs,  etc.,  are  arts  to  be  left  to 
other  previous  educative  spheres  ;  and  religious  education  should 
not  occuJ)y  itself  with  this  as  with  its  principal  aim.  When  the 
minds  of  young  people  or  of  adult  man  has  come  to  an  advanced 
point  in  religious  life,  all  the  other  educative  qualities  are  contained 
and  presupposed  in  this,  which  infuses  in  them  a  new  and  loftier 
breath  of  life. 

But  the  question  arises.  What  course  should  we  take  to  pre- 
pare girls  for  the  full  possession  of  the  religious  life,  and  what  is 
the  most  propitious  time  to  direct  the  mind  to  it }  The  point 
of  religious  view,  being  the  highest  point  of  civilized  life  and  of 
sublime  spirituality,  requires  a  broad  mental  development  of  the 
individual,  that  it  may  fully  penetrate  the  meaning  of  'religious 
thought.  If  the  individual  will  have  followed  this  development, 
he  will  not  enter  the  sphere  of  rel  gion  ;  and  not  only  this,  but, 
not  understanding  religion,  he  will  falsify  it,  pervert  it,  and  finally 
deny  it  by  not  attributing  to  it  the  worth  it  possesses.  F.rom  this 
is  seen  the  necessity  of  not  bringing  to  the  religious  life  the  minds 
of  young  girls  who  have  not  reached  a  certain  mental  develop- 
ment, and  how  mistaken  it  is  to  try  and  make  them  participate  in 
this  life  from  their  tenderest  years  ;  since  not  being  able,  then,  to 
fathom  the  rich  religious  meaning,  they  turn  from  it,  and  there  re- 
mains in  them  a  habit  and  tendency  not  to  consider  religious  thought, 
excepting  from  an  outside  view.  The  mission  of  diffusing  a  religious 
thought,  and  of  making  an  individual  participate  in  a  concrete  way 
in  the  loftiness  of  this  thought,  is  assigned  exclusively  to  the  churches 
that  are  religious  communions  and  meetings.  We  then  have  a  special 
sphere  for  religious  education  by  which  one  can  gain  the  true  relig- 
ious life.  But  if  it  belongs  neither  to  the  family  nor  the  school  to 
give  instruction  and  religious  preparation  to  young  girls,  through  the 
inadequacy  that  there  is  between  the  object  of  religion  and  their 
intellectual  state  still  in  formation,  they,  however,  have  the  duty  of 
creating  in  the  minds  of  young  girls  certain  predispositions  favorable 
to  a  future  participation  in  the  religious  life.  And,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  encourage  young  girls  to  take  part  in  religious  meet- 
ings, although  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that  they  should  under- 
stand religious  thought ;  they  will  soon  understand  that  there  is  a 
higher  world,  and  if  they  cannot  as  yet  enter  it,  they  can  do  so  in 
their  highest  degree  of  promise.  And  the  knowledge  of  this  inferi- 
ority will  be  the   first  beginning  of  religious  education.    The  method 
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that  it  is  necessary  to  follow  for  the. entrance  into  the  religious  life 
is  to  lead  the  young  to  study,  explain,  and  comment  on  the  Bible. 
The  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour  and  each  of  his  words  should 
be  continually  placed  before  the  minds  of  the  young.  And  this 
should  be  done  with  individuals  who  are  truly  penetrated  with  the 
religious  spirit,  and  who  have,  therefore,  the  power  to  find  their  way 
to  minds  to  infuse  into  them  the  life  of  truth.' 

A  fact  of  great  importance  in  an  educative  system,  whose  practice 
produces  great  fruits,  as  carelessness  in  regard  to  it  renders  useless 
-every  educative  work,  is  the  systematic  constancy  in  the  application 
of  the  educative  method  here-above  traced.     Every  one  knows  how 
the  physiological  and  mental  life  is,  in  a  great  measure,  made  pos- 
sible by  physiological  and  mental  habits.    It  is  also  known  how  these 
habits  are  the  more  tenacious  and  incontrovertible  the  more  they  are 
exercised,  in  a  given  sense,  and  are  not  contradicted  by  opposite  acts. 
Indeed,  the  habit  is  not  the  most  elevated  point  of  psychological  ac- 
tivity ;  it  is  not  the  character  ;  it  is  .rather  something  changeable  in 
inverse  proportion  to  its  stability  and  its  long  exarcise.     And  if,  as 
we  have  seen,  woman,  by  her  organic  conditions  with  difficulty  at- 
tains the  character  and  strong  convictions,  it  appears  very  necessary 
that  the  society  in  which  she  moves  should  not  be  in  discord  with 
the  education  that  she  has  previously  received.     It  is  not  sufficient 
that  woman  should  have  received  the  education  we  have  delineated  ; 
but  society  itself  should  be  educative  as  school  is  so,  and  it  should 
strengthen  woman  in  the  habits  acquired  in  school. 

This  system  of  education  which  we  have  traced,  and  which  we 
thought   to  impart  to  young  girls,  is  only  the  scientific  results  of 
modern  pedagogical  and  social  studies.     But  science  is  something 
"else,  and  so  is  the  performance  of  scientific  results.     Science  pro- 
•ceeds  more  swiftly  ;  but  its  results  are  more  slowly  achieved,  because 
there  are  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  overcome  before  achieve- 
rnent.     Nevertheless,  the  educative  thought  should  be  exercised  in 
society,  or,  at  least,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  exercise  it ;  and 
in  its  exercise  it  should  follow  a  logical  and  scientific  process ;  it 
should  try  to  be  fully  exercised,  and  should  prepare  the  field  in  so- 
ciety to  be  received.     It  would  be  contrary  to  the  loftiness  of  ped- 
agogical thought  to  adapt  it  to   social   conditions    rather  than   to 
adapt  these  to  them.     Modern  society  represents  in  history  a  point 
of  transition,  where  the  old  world,  in  which  man  does  not  work  freely 
and  with  scientific  knowledge,  is  fused  and  confused  with  the  new. 

^  The  author  will,  before  long,  publish  a  special  study  on  religious  education,  in  which 
the  argument  that  is  here  hardly  touched  upon  will  be  broadly  treated  and  unfolded. 
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There  are  old  habits  which  weigh  upon  us  and  are  imposed  upon  ns, 
and  do  not  give  new  and  more  scientific  habits  a  means  of  access. 
And  this  old  world  stands  in  the  way  of  realizing  pedagogical  thought. 
As  we  have  said,  there  ought  to  be  reciprocal  correspondence  be- 
tween the  school,  family,  and  society ;  besides,  school  builds  up, 
and  the  family  and  society  demolish.  And  as  there  is  this  dissonance 
between  the  school  and  society,  society,  in  a  great  degree,  renders 
the  work  of  the  school  useless.  But  we  ought  not  to  follow  another 
educative  method  for  this  reason.  In  this  state  of  things  the  new 
breath  of  life  should  start  from  the  school,  and  it  is  the  school  and 
the  associations  that  should  create  this  new  atmosphere  and  new 
habits.  In  the  beginning  there  will  certainly  be  a  struggle,  and, 
therefore,  difficult  triumphs  ;  as  the  new  thought  arises,  it  proceeds 
by  degrees,  then  there  will  be  that  correspondence  between  society 
and  the  school,  and  society  will  reach  that  scientific  and  social  har- 
mony, which  will  place  modern  nations  on  a  lofty  plane. 


LOVES  FLOWER, 

BY    ELIZABETH    PORTER   GOULD. 

Love's  sweet  and  tender  flower, 
Of  pure,  perennial  life, 
Blooms  ever  fresh  in  power, 
O'er  all  earth's  wrong  and  strife. 

Pluck  not  in  haste,  young  man, 
This  flower  of  wondrous  hue, 
Nor  dare  to  crush,  nor  fail  to  scan 
Such  beauty  ever  new. 

Gaze  at  it  long,  young  girl, 
And  guard  its  sacred  blush, 
Then  shall  its  treasures  old  unfurl. 
Your  yearning  soul  to  hush. 
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RELATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL    TO    THE   COM- 

MUNITY. « 

BY    DAVID   W.    HOYT,    A.  M.,    PRINCIPAL    PROVIDENCE    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

An  intelligent  English  gentleman  recently  visited  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  personal  observation,  facts  and  ideas 
relating  to  the  American  systems  of  education  and  civil  polity.  He 
probably  represents  the  progressive  Englishman  of  to-day  when  he 
says  :  **  All  we  are  striving  for  in  England  is  the  free  primary  edu- 
cation of  the  masses.  If  we  can  secure  that,  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  American  idea  of  free  higher  education." 
Such  views  are  not  unknown  in  our  own  longitude,  especially  among 
those  whose  ideas  are  modeled  after  the  English  pattern. 

The  western  states  and  territories  undertake  to  provide  not  only 
free  high  schools,  but  free  universities.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  colleges  are  supported  largely  from  the  income  of 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  devoted  to  that  object  in  the 
original  surveys  and  settlements.  Were  these  institutions  built  and 
supported  wholly  by  direct  taxation,  it  seems  doubtful  to  the  eastern 
mind  whether  even  western  liberality  would  provide  such  facilities 
free  to  all. 

New  England  is  intermediate  between  old  England  and  the  West, 
not  only  in  geographical  position,  but  in  educational  ideas.  Her 
free  education  includes  the  high  school,  but  it  ends  there.  While 
the  high  school  might  not  be  maintained  in  New  England  out  of 
pure  philanthropy,  or  benevolence  exercised  toward  the  individual 
receiving  free  training,  yet  there  is  little  danger  that  educated  voters 
will  refuse  to  tax  themselves  for  its  support,  provided  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  community  and  state  are  sufficiently  benefited 
thereby. 

It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the  most  logical  opponents  of 
the  free  high  school  do  not  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the  rich 
should  not  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor.  They  know 
that  the  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  man  repair  and  light  the  street  before 
the  poor  man's  dwelling,  and  should  provicfe  him  protection  from 
fire,  injustice,  and  violence  equally  with  the  rich.  They  base  their 
opposition  upon  the  theory  that,  while  education  in  the  common 
branches  should  be  provided  for  all,  it  is  not  best  for  the  community 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  R.  I.  Institute  of  Instruction,  Jan.  29,  1S86. 
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that  too  many  should  be  highly  educated.  Institations  for  secondary 
education,  say  they,  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  community; 
but  if  they  are  not  free,  a  smaller  number  will  be  educated  in  them, 
and  the  few  who  do  receive  the  training  ^ill  value  it  more  highly, 
because  they  have  paid  for  it,  and  the  great  mass  will  not  be  **  edu- 
cated out  of  their  sphere  "  and  made  unhappy. 

It  is  true  that  we  value  most  highly  that  which  costs  us  most,  and 
he  most  values  an  education  who  pays  for  his  tuition  by  his  own 
labor  ;  but  it  makes  little  difference  in  the  value  put  upon  an  educa- 
tion by  the  son  of  wealthy  parents  whether  the  money  to  pay  for  his 
tuition  comes  from  the  state  treasury  or  directly  from  his  father's 
pocket.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  chief  burden  is, 
after  all,  borne  by  the  parents,  who  feed  and  clothe  the  child  while 
he  is  receiving  free  instruction  ;  and  in  many  a  family  the  loss  of 
the  child's  time  and  labor  is  of  great  importance  in  the  economies  of 
the  household.  The  poor  man,  then,  does  really  pay  the  larger  part 
of  the  expense  of  educating  his  child,  even  in  a  free  high  school,  and 
the  father  therefore  values  that  education,  even  though  the  child 
may  not. 

There  is  this  much  of  truth,  at  least,  in  the  view  of  the  opponents 
of  the  free  high  school  just  presented.     Sometimes  we  find  a  pupil 
in   such  a  school   who  accomplishes  little  or  nothing  while  there  — 
He  may  be  the  child  of  wealthy  parents  or  of  poor  parents.     EitheiT" 
he  lacks  the  ability  or  the  will  iox  higher  intellectual  culture.     If  h 
lacks  ability,  his  time  is  nearly  lost,  even  though  he  may  work  hard 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  not  apply  himself,  he  is  acquirin 
habits  of  idleness  which  may  be  of  great  injury  to  him  and  the  com- 
munity.    In  either  case,  it  would  be  much  better  for  him,    for  th 
school,  for  the  community,  if  he  were  made  to  labor  with  his  hands. 

The  state  should  require  each  child  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  o 
training  in  the  essentials  needed  to  make  of  him  a  good  citizen.    Th 
safety  of  the  republic  demands  it.    But  no  one  would  desire  the  stat 
to  compel  all  to  attend  the  high  school.     Where  free  secondary  edu- 
cation is  provided,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  extended  to 
all  those  who  are  fitted  and  disposed  to  improve  that  privilege  aright. 

The  child  of  poor  parents  is  often  endowed  with  a  mind  of  the 
highest  type,  and  ardently  desiring  a  higher  education.  It  is  better 
for  the  community  that  such  faculties  should  be  fitted  for  the  highest 
usefulness,  and  hence  the  state  provides  for  such,  not  full  support, 
as  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  but  free  tuition.  This  it  does,  not 
as  a  matter  of  benevolence,  but  according  to  the  'dictates  of  self-in- 
terest, just  as  government  endeavors  to  develop  the  harbors  which 
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the  Creator  has  furnished,  and  just  as  it  utilizes  all  tha  gifts  of  nature. 

If  the  best  brains  were  always  given  to  the  family  where  there  is 
the  most  money,  then,  perhaps,  the  desired  end  might  be  reached 
without  the  intervention  of  the  state  ;  or  if  the  old  world  ideas  of 
caste  prevailed  in  our  land,  so  that  no  child,  however  great  his  ability, 
could  hope  to  do  anything  but  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
there  might  be  danger  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  out  of 
their  sphere.  But  with  us  the  sphere  of  the  child  is  not  settled  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  though  that  may  have  great  influence  in  de- 
termining what  his  sphere  shall  be.  No  one  sees  more  clearly  than 
the  teacher  that  *'  blood  will  tell "  ;  but  he  often  finds  good  stock  of 
both  mind  and  body, — perhaps  he  sometimes  thinks  he  finds  inherited 
culture, — in  families  where  there  is  little  money. 

Considering,  then,  the  history  of'Opinions  and  legislation  upon  this 
subject  in  New  England,  and  considering  the  peculiarities  of  our 
political  ideas  and  social  life,  it  seems  probable  that  the  state  will 
continue  to  support  free  high  schools,  provided  that  these  schools  are 
found  to  be  beneficial  to  the  community.  Their  course  of  study  may 
be  extended  or  abridged, — we  mean  that  instruction  in  something 
more  than  the  mere  rudiments  will  be  provided.  Instead  of  asking 
what  the  community  should  do  for  the  high  school,  let  us  now  in- 
quire what  the  high  school  has  done  for  the  community.  The  an- 
swer to  the  former  question  will  depend  upon  the  answer  to  the 
latter. 

As  Providejice  is  so  large  a  part  of  Rhode  Island,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  inquire  here  what  the  Providence  High  School  has 
done  for  this  city  and  state.  This  school  has  now  been  in  existence 
since  March,  1843, — ^  ^vca^  long  enough  to  make  it  fair  to  test  it  by 
results.  For  nearly  half  a  century  its  pupils  have  been  going  out 
from  its  walls  to  act  their  part  in  life.  What  it  has  done  for  the 
community  has  been  done  through  its  pupils.  It  is  a  fair  question 
to  ask.  What  have  they  done  }  what  are  they  doing  }  and  the  attitude 
of  the  community  toward  the  school  will  rightfully  depend  largely 
upon  the  answer. 

There  were  bitter  opponents,  and  surely  there  must  have  been 
strong  friends  of  the  measure  when  the  school  was  first  opened, 
forty-three  years  ago.  The  most  opposite  predictions  were  made 
concerning  it.  While  some  said  that  **  it  was  aristocratic,"  and 
"poor  children  would  never  be  seen  in  it,"  others  said  "it  would 
educate  children  above  working  for  their  support."  It  was  argued 
that  "  it  was  unconstitutional  to  tax  property  for  a  city  college,"  and 
that   "  the  city  was  already  too  much  in  debt."     About  three  years 
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after  the  city  council  had  passed  an  ordinance  establishing  a  high 
school,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  city,  who 
ratified  the  act  of  the  council  by  a  decided  majority.  Even  when  the 
first  building  was  nearly  completed,  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 
to  convert  it  into  a  City  Hall.  In  the  face  of  such  opposition  the 
Providence  High  School  was  established  by  the  voters  of  this  city, 
and  it  has  been  steadily  supported  by  them  to  the  present  time. 

The  experience  of  more  than  a  generation  has  shown  that  all 
classes  of  society, — the  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor, — are  found 
among  its  pupils ;  though,  of  course,  the  great  middle  class  is  most 
fully  represented. 

Whether  the  school  has  educated  its  pupils  "above  working  for 
their  support "  is  now  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry.     But  before  we 
proceed  to  investigate  this  question  of  the  occupations  pursued  by 
the  pupils  after  leaving  school,  it  is  but  fair  to  remark  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  have  assisted  in  supporting  themselves  while  in 
school,  and  thus  have  shown  what  they  may  be  expected  to  do  after 
leaving  school.     Many  of  the  boys  now  in  school  are  engaged  in 
some  useful  occupation  outside  of  school  work,  and  no  teacher,  so 
far  as  we  know,  exerts  an  influence  against  honest  labor.     On  th^ 
contrary,  the   teachers  strive  by  precept   and  example  to  inculcate 
respect  for  hard  work. 

The  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  entering  the  Providence  Hig 
School  has  usually  been  about  four  girls  to  three  boys.     It  would  b 
difficult, — in  fact  impossible,  in  the  time  at  our  disposal, — to  trac^^ 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  thousands  of  ladies  who  have  been  it^^ 
pupils.     To  say  nothing  of  the  many  homes  thab  have  been  elevatec^ 
and  brightened  by  the  direct  presence  and  influence  of  former  pupils 
of  the  girls'  department,  it  has  furnished  a  great  majority  of  th^ 
teachers  in  our  Providence  schools,  and  most  of  the  work  done  in 
the  lower  schols  has  been  done  by  the  former  pupils  of  the  Provi- 
dence High  School.     Few  persons  familiar  with  its  history  would  be 
disposed  to  question  the  usefulness  of  this  department. 

Any  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Providence  High  School  to  the 
community  would  be  incomplete  if  we  should  neglect  to  mention  the 
services  rendered  by  its  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States  during  the  §reat  civil  war,  which  occurred  midway 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  the 
pupils  and  former  pupils  were  young  men  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  such  a  test  of  patriotism  was  presented  as  few  gen- 
erations are  called  upon  to  endure.  Fortunately  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  high  school,  himself  a  volunteer  soldier  in  the  war,  has  published 
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a  record  of  the  "  High  School  in  the  Civil  War,"  giving  full  and  ac- 
curate details  of  names  and  service.  The  whole  number  of  teachers 
and  students  who  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  service  is  235,  of 
whom  seventeen  lost  their  lives.  About  117, — half  of  the  whole 
number, — were  commissioned  officers,  most  of  them  receiving  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks.  Included  in  this  number  were  one^major- 
general  and  two  brigadier-generals,  besides  those  of  lower  ranks. 
"  About  one-fifth  of  all  the  boys  who  entered  the  Providence  High 
School  from  its  commencement,  in  1843  to  1861  inclusive,  served  in 
the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  civil  war  ;  and  not 
less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  classes,  from  1850  to  i860  inclusive,  are 
known  to  have  been  in  the  service  ;  "  36  per  cent,  of  one  of  these 
classes  were  in  the  service.  The  school  could  give  no  better  answer 
than  this  honorable  record  to  the  question.  How  does  the  training 
of  the  high  school  affect  one's  love  of  country  and  his  action  when 
emergencies  arise  .^ 

There  is  frequently  a  period  of  uncertainty  just  after  a  boy  leaves 
school.  It  takes  some  time  for  him  to  find  a  place  for  which  he  is 
fitted,  or  to  fit  himself  to  his  place.  This  is  to  be  expected,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things.  After  a  few  trials  he  finds  his  proper  level, 
though  it  may  take  years  to  do  it.  The  earlier  he  leaves  school, 
within  certain  limits,  the  more  readily  he  accommodates  himself  to 
his  new  surroundings,  if  they  require  no  great  amount  of  intellectual 
training.  Hence,  it  should  be  nothing  surprising  if  a  boy,  on  leaving 
the  high  school,  does  not  drop  at  once  into  the  right  place.  The 
true  test  is,  What  place  does  he  fill  after  he  is  fully  settled  } 

We  have  not  included  in  this  record  those  pupils  who  have  entered 
the  school  within  the  last  ten  years.  If  a  boy  chooses  a  profession, 
and  spends  four  years  in  the  high  school,  four  more  in  college,  and 
two  or  three  in  professional  studies,  he  will  not  be  settled  now  if  he 
entered  the  school  less  than  ten  years  ago. 

The  period  here  considered  is  covered  by  one  generation  of  thirty- 
three  years,  and  the  record  embraces  those  who  entered  the  school 
from  the  beginning,  in  1843,  ^P  ^0  ^^75  inclusive.  The  boys  of  those 
years  are  now  the  men  from  twenty-five  to  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
those  who  should  bear  the  burdens  and  do  the  work  of  life  to-day. 
Within  this  period  of  the  first  thirty-three  years,  about  two  thousand 
boys  entered  the  school.  Of  these,  63  are  known  to  have  died 
young,  before  entering  upon  any  regular  calling ;  and  probably  the 
real  number  is  considerably  larger.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety  have 
not  yet  been  traced,  leaving  1,138  whose  occupation  has  been  de- 
termined.    All  the  percentages  which  follow  are  based  upon   these 
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1,138  whom  we  have  traced.  The  record  is  much  more  complete 
from  1843  to  1864  than  from  1865  to  1875  ;  in  fact,  the  last  eleven 
years  embrace  almost  as  many  of  the  790  untraced  as  the.  first  twenty- 
two  years.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  :  first,  the  investigation 
has  been  carried  on  from  1843  downward,  and  comparatively  little 
time  has  been  given  to  the  last  eleven  years ;  second,  the  individuals 
consulted  in  the  earlier  classes  seem  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  schoolmates  than  those  belonging  to  the  later  classes.  When 
the  city  and  the  school  were  both  smaller,  pupils  seem  to  have  been 
better  acquainted  with  each  other  than  in  later  years,  and  perhaps  a 
larger  proportion  remained  in  the  city  than  is  now  the  case. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  record  cannot  be  made  more  com- 
plete. If  the  investigation  should  be  further  continued,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  790  be  changed  from  the  unknown  to  the  known,  the 
proportions  in  different  occupations  might  be  found  to  vary  some- 
what ;  but,  probably,  no  very  great  changes  would  be  made  in  the 
percentages. 

In  classifying  occupations,  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  expe- 
rienced with  the  terms  "  clerk  "  and  "  broker,"  as  these  are  used  in 
so  many  different  callings.  It  has  been  the  aim,  in  every  case  where 
it  has  been  possible,  to  ascertain  the  class  of  work  done  by  the  in- 
dividual, and  classify  him  accordingly. 

If  the  work  of  a  **  clerk  **  is  that  of  a  salesman,  he  is  placed  in  the 
mercantile  class  ;  but  if  his  principal  business  is  writing  and  keep* 
ing  accounts,  he  is  arranged  among  the  book-keepers  and  account- 
ants. The  few  "clerks  ''  (about  thirty  persons)  whose  exact  work 
has  not  been  determined  have  been  equally  divided  between  these 
two  classes. 

Individuals  employed  in  banks,  railroad,  or  insurance  offices  ;  city, 
state,  or  United  States  government  offices,  are  placed  under  those 
heads,  whether  book-keepers  or  not.  Presidents,  secretaries,  treas 
urers,  superintendents,  and  agents  of  manufacturing  companies,  are 
placed  under  the  head  of  manufacturers  ;  but  all  others  employed  by 
manufacturing  corporatidns,  whose  business  it  is  to  use  the  pen,  are 
placed  under  accountants  and  book  keepers. 

"  Brokers  "  who  deal  in  money,  notes,  bonds,  etc.,  are  placed  un- 
der banking,  others  under  the  mercantile  class  ;  and  the  few  (perhaps 
ten  persons)  whose  exact  work  is  unknown  are  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  classes. 

MERCANTILE   PURSUITS. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  city,  the  high  school  prepares  more 
boys  for  commercial  pursuits  than  for  any  other.     We  have  found 
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310  persons, — a  little  more  than  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
whose  occupation  has  been  ascertained, — engaged  in  mercantile  busi' 
ness.  The  largest  number  (33)  are  employed  as  druggists  and 
apothecaries ;  the  next  largest  as  grocers  and  dry  goods  dealers,  iiu 
equal  numbers  (22  each).  Then  follow  dealers  in  cotton  (19),  hard 
ware  (13),  provisons  (13),  grain  and  hay  (12),  coal  (12),  commer- 
cial travelers  (12),  shoes  (10),  oil  (9),  real  estate  (8),  watches  and 
jewelry  (8),  clothing  (5),  furniture  (5),  and  less  numbers  in  more 
than  thirty  other  departments  of  mercantile  life. 

MANUFACTURING    AND    MECHANICAL   PURSUITS. 

The  next  to  mercantile  business,  in  point  of  numbers,  are  those  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  In  these  departments  of 
industry  243  persons  have  been  engaged, — a  little  more  than  21  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  whose  occupation  has  been  learned.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  department  and  the  mercantile  together  com- 
prehend  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  boys  whose  occupation  has  been 
ascertained. 

Providence  is  largely  engaged  in  jewelry  business.  Sixty-eight 
high-school  boys  have  been  employed  in  manufacturing  jewelry  and 
in  the  related  callings  of  gold  and  silver  refining,  plating,  engraving, 
chasing,  manufacturing  silver  ware,  gold  pens,  etc.  That  is,  the 
Providence  High  School  has  sent  out  more  manufacturing  jewelers 
than  it  has  male  teachers,  physicians,  clergymen,  or  even  lawyers^ 
for  but  sixty  six  have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  law.  No  other 
single  calling  includes  so  many,  except  book-keeping  and  banking. 

Next  to  the  jewelers,  in  point  of  numbers,  in  this  class  of  occupa- 
tion, are  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers;  print- work  managers,  etc., 
forty  persons,  about  the  same  number  as  in  each  of  the  profes- 
sions, except  the  law.  After  these  come  manufacturers  of  steam 
engines,  tools,  safes,  oil,  stoves,  rubber  goods,  leather,  shell  work, 
celluloid  goods,  ivory  goods,  street  gas,  horse-shoes,  screws,  sash  and 
blinds,  boxes,  soap,  brushes,. glass,  and  many  other  articles  of  value. 
In  this  class  are  included  printers  (6),  publishers  (4),  and  book- 
binder (i),  eleven  in  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits  ;  hence  they  are  here  put  in  the  same  general 
class.  Besides  the  jewelers  already  mentioned,  probably  about  fifty 
or  sixty  persons, — one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  the  class  we  are  con- 
sidering,— would  be  called  mechanics,  including  iron,  brass,  and  lead 
workers  (11),  carpenters  (9),  practical  machinists  (8),  masons  (4)^ 
painters  (4),  tailors  (3),  carriage  makers  (2),  etc.     If  the  jeweler 
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are  considered  mechanics,  then  the  class  we  are  considering  would 
be  about  equally  divided  between  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits. 

BCX)K-KEEPERS   AND   ACCOUNTANTS. 

Third  in  point  of  numbers  stands  the  class  of  book-keepers  and 
accountants,  105  persons, — more  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  whose  occupation  has  been  ascertained.  Ladies  are  not 
included,  though  many  are  engaged  in  keeping  books.  Most  of  these 
105  persons  are,  of  course,  employed  by  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
firms  or  corporations  ;  and  these  three  classes  together  include  about 
58  per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  trained  by  the  Providence  High  School 

BANKING. 

Fourth  in  point  of  numbers  stands  banking,  giving  employment  to 
eighty-six  persons,  or  more  than  'j)^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
Some  of  these  are  book-keepers,  as  before  stated. 

INSURANCE. 

Insurance  gives  occupation  to  thirty-two  persons,  nearly  3  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERS,    ETC. 

Of  civil  engineers,  surveyors,  architects,  designers,  draftsmen,  etc., 
we  find  forty  persons,  or  3J4  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

THE   LEARNED   PROFESSIONS. 

Of  lawyers  and  judges  there  are  66  persons,  nearly  6  per  cent. ; 
of  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  45  persons,  nearly  4  per  cent. ;  of 
physicians  and  dentists,  40  persons,  or  3J4   per  cent.,  making  i5^ 
persons,  or  a  little  over  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  iiia^e 
pupils  in  the  three  traditional  learned  professions,  less  than  half  tbe 
number  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  about  five  eighth  of  t^^^ 
number  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.    Of  m^^^ 
teachers,  including  nine  college  professors  and  seven  music  teachc'^^' 
we  find  thirty  eight  persons,  nearly  3>^  per  cent. 

OTHER   CALLINGS. 

Twenty-seven  persons,  or  nearly  2j4  per  cent,  are  farmers.     Th^   ^ 
includes  not  only  those  who  are  cultivating  farms  in   New  Englar^ 
and    the   West,  but   representatives  of  the   High  School   who  af^^ 
raising  cattle  in  our  western  territories,  oranges  in  Florida,  and  fruf  ^ 
in  California. 

Twenty-two  persons, — 2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, — are  em- 
ployed as  officers  or  clerks  by  city,  state,  or  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernments, not  including  civil  engineers 
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In  the  employ  of  steam  and  horse  railroads  and  steamboats,  as 
superintendents,  treasurers,  cashiers,  auditors,  clerks,  ticket  agents, 
station  agents,  etc.,  there  are  twenty  persons,  1.7  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

Newspaper  editors  and  reporters  number  seventeen  persons,  ij^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

In  the  regular  army  and  navy  were  sixteen  persons,  nearly  ij^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Of  other  occupations .  there  are  less  than  one  per  cent,  each,  so 
that  we  give  only  the  number  of  persons  in  each  :  Sailors,  7 ;  actors 
and  musicians  (not  teachers),  7  ;  chemists  (not  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing nor  teaching),  6;  artists,  6;  electricians  (including  tele- 
graph and  telephone  operators),  5  ;  capitalists,  with  no  other  occu- 
pation than  to  take  care  of  their  money,  3. 

The  most  marked  features  in  the  last  eleven  years  included  in  the 
calculation,  as  compared  with  the  first  twenty-two  years,  is  a  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  manufacturing  jewelers,  and  a  slight  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  book-keepers,  lawyers,  civil  engineers,  architects, 
journalists,  chemists,  and  artist's,  though  none  of  the  occupations 
last  named  include  a  large  proportion  ofpupils. 

We  have  thus  classified  the  occupations  of  former  pupils  of  the 
Providence  High  School  so  far  as  time  and  circumstances  have  made 
it  possible.  Roughly  speaking,  one-quarter  of  them  are  producers, 
including  in  that  class  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  farmers  ;  one- 
half  are  distributors  arid  exchangers,  including  mercantile  pursuits, 
book-keeping,  banking,  insurance,  and  transportation  ;  and  one-quar- 
ter are  in  professional  life,  using  that  term  in  a  wide  sense,  to  include 
teachers,  editors,  chemists,  artists,  actors,  musicians,  army  and  naval 
Dfficers,  etc.,  as  well  as  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  physicians. 

Of  2,000  boys  it  must  not  be  expected  that  all  will  turn  out  well. 
We  have  learned  of  two  or  three  who  have  died  in  the  Dexter  Asy- 
um  ;  of  as  many  who  have  been  defaulters,  embezzlers,  or  forgers  ; 
:>f  one  or  two  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  at  the  state  farm.  But  these 
ire  marked  exceptions,  and  very  few  in  number.  Of  those  who  have 
not  turned  out  well,  the  most  have  been  brought  low  by  that  foe  of 
Dur  race,  strong  drink.  The  great  majority  are  acting  well  their  part 
in  life.  Some  whose  names  might  be  mentioned  have  achieved  a 
national  reputation. 

Only  234,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  2,000,  are  known  to  have  died  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  list  is  incomplete,  and  the  real  number  is  con- 
siderably larger. 

About  900  persons,  or  80  per  cent,  of  those  whose  history  has 
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been  traced,  are  known  to  have  made  Providence  their  residence 
after  leaving  school.  Probably  a  larger  proportion  of  those  who 
have  not  been  traced  reside  out  of  the  city  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  Providence  High 
School  remain  in  the  city.  Certainly  more  than  50  per  cent,  do  so, 
and  probably  as  many  as  60  or  75  per  cent. 

GRADUATES. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  percentages  already  given  are  based 
upon  the  whole  number  of  pupils  entering  the  school,  not  upon  gra- 
duates alone.  The  printed  catalogues  and  school  records  do  not  dis- 
tinguish the  graduates  from  other  pupils  for  nearly  one  half  of  the 
period  considered.  It  might  be  expected  that  if  only  graduates  were 
included,  different  results  '  would  be  obtained.  We  have,  therefore, 
made  similar  computations  for  307  graduates,  whose  occupations 
have  been  learned,  of  the  classes  graduating  from  1858  to  1880. 

We  find  that  the  proportion  becoming  lawyers,  clergymen,  phy- 
sicians, and  teachers,  from  vadX^  graduates,  since  1857,  is  about  twice 
as  great  as  from  all  the  male  pupils  entering  the  school ;  that  is,  among 
graduates  we  find  lawyers,  \2}i  per  cent;  clergymen,  8  percent. 
The  proportion  of  civil  engineers  (4.9  per  cent.),  journalists  (2.4  per 
cent),  chemists  (1.5  per  cent),  artists  (i  per  cent),  and  electricians 
(0.8  per  cent.)  is  also  somewhat  larger,  varying  from  5  per  cent,  in 
the  first,  to  less  than   i   per  cent  in  the  last.     The  proportions  en- 
gaged in  book-keeping  and   insurance   remain  almost  exactly  the 
same,  10  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent    The  proportion  engaged  in  ban^' 
ing  is  only  about  one-half  as  great;  and  in  mercantile  (19.5  p^^ 
cent),  manufacturing  (12  percent),  and  mechanical  pursuits  it  ^^ 
also  considerably  less.     We  find  five  farmers  among  the  graduat^^' 
\y^  per  cent 

INFLUENCE   UPON    PROVIDENCE. 

We  have  endeavored  to  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  in  what  dep 
ment  the  former  pupils  of  the  Providence  High  School  are  worki 
Returning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  1,138  pupils, — the  whc:^ 
number  who  have  been  traced, — we  might  mention  the  influence 
those  who  have  removed  to  other  places.    We  might  speak  of  Thur"^ 
ton,  whose  intellectual  vigor  and  mechanical  skill  have  been  devote^^ 
to  the  interest  of  Stevens  Institute  and  Cornell  University ;  of  th  ^ 
lamented  Gower,  whose  name  will  ever  be  so  closely  associated  witf^ 
the  introduction  of  the  telephone  into  France ;  of  others  whom  the 
Providence  High  School  has  trained  to  manage  great  establishments 
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for  manufacturing  celluloid,  ivory,  and  rubber  goods ;  to  superintend 
gas  works  and  railroads,  in  other  states  of  this  country  and  even  in 
distant  Australia  ;  but  we  propose  now  briefly  to  inquire  how  far  the 
present  interests  of  Providence  are  in  the  hands  of  the  former 
pupils  of  the  school.  This  is  a  more  difficult  question  to  answer 
with  any  exactness.  Two  considerations  are  important  here  as  bear- 
ing upon  this  branch  of  the  subject : 

1.  Any  growing  ^/Vy  is  constantly  drawing  men  from  the  country 
to  fill  its  important  places.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  great 
majority  of  men  prominent  in  business  and  professional  city-life  are 
born  and  bred  in  the  country. 

2.  Excellent  private  schools  in  this  city  have  all  along  been  giving 
essentially  the  same  training  as  the  public  high  school,  and  aiding 
to  supply  the  demand  for  educated  men. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  high-school  pu- 
pils had  not  remained  here,  we  should  not  find  them  an  important 
factor  in  tiie  present  life  of  the  city. 

A  former  pupil  of  the  high  school  now  represents  this  city  in  the 
United  States  Congress  ;  another  is  a  United  States  judge  for  this 
district ;  a  third  has  just  filled  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  this  State 
for  two  years ;  others  are  found  in  the  State  Legislature ;  but  we 
propose  to  look  mainly  at  the  business  interests  of  this  city. 

The  banking  interest  is  a  large  and  important  one  here,  consider- 
ing the  size  of  the  city.  We  have  thirty-three  banks  of  deposit,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  cashiers  of  these  banks  have  been  connected 
with  the  Providence  High  School.  Probably  a  similar  proportion 
would  be  found  in  other  positions  in  these  banks.  There  are  seven 
savings  banks,  and  five  of  the  seven  treasurers  are  former  pupils  of 
the  high  school. 

We  have  before  us  the  names  of  sixteen  presidents  of  insurance 
-companies  located  in  tH'?  city,  of  whom  six  are  high-school  boys. 
Out  of  twenty-one  secretaries  of  insurance  companies,  nine  are  high- 
school  boys  In  several  of  the  most  important  companies,  both 
president  and  secretary  are  from  the  high  school. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  members  of  the  school  committee  and  of 
the  city  council  have  been  trained  in  the  Providence  High  School ; 
but  not  more  than  ^^  per  cent,  of  the  physicians  and  one-sixth  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  city,  and  only  one  or  two  of  its  clergy,  so  far  as  we 
have  learned.  Men  much  less  frequently  settle  in  their  native  place 
in  professional  than  in  business  life. 

If  we  had  time  to  institute  comparisons,  we  should  find  a  large 
proportion   of  the  journalists,  druggists,  wholesale  grocers,  grain 
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hardware,  and  cotton  dealers,  and  other  business  men  in  the  city  to 
be  high-school  pupils. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
interests  of  the  city,  too,  is  in  their  hands.  The  name  of  Sharpe  is 
known  wherever  fine  machines  and  accurate  measurements  are  used  ; 
and  the  letters  B.  &  S.  (Brown  &  Sharpe)  are  the  symbols  used  for  the 
American  standard  of  wire.  The  name  of  Harris  is  associated  with 
some  of  the  best  steam  engines  Providence  has  produced.  The  sec- 
retaries of  two  other  famous  steam-engine  companies  in  this  city 
might  be  named.  The  president  of  the  American  Screw  Company, 
the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Locomotive  Works,  the  secretary 
of  the  Horse  shoe  Company,  the  treasurers  of  oil  and  soap  works, 
the  treasurer  and  superintendent  of  the  Heaton  Button  Fastener 
Company ;  presidents,  secretaries,  and  treasurers  of  woolen  and  cotton 
manufacturing  companies  and  print  works  ;  brass,  iron,  and  stove 
founders  ;  lead  and  copper  smiths  ;  steam  and  gas-pipe  makers  ;  paper 
cop-tube  makers,  shell-workers  ;  a  large  proportion  of  manufacturing 
jewelers, — all  these  and  many  more  must  be  enumerated  if  we  would 
show  how  far  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  interests  of  the 
city  are  in  the  hands  of  high-school  boys. 

We  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  record.  The  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  city  are  as  fully  in 
the  hands  of  the  high-school  pupils  as  should  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  two  modifying  influences  already  mentioned. 

So  much  time  has  been  consumed  in  presenting  the  facts  that  we 
can  give  only  two  suggestions  growing  out  of  their  study : 

1.  The  Providence  High  School  is  by  no  means  devoted  largely  to 
training  men  for  the  professions.  Only  about  one  in  eight  of  th^ 
boys  become  lawyers,  clergymen,  or  physicians,  and  only  about  or^-  ^ 
in  four  of  the  male  graduates.  Even  if  we  take  simply  the  graduat^^ 
of  the  classical  department^  only  a  little  more  than  40  per  cent,  em 
these  ihree  professions.  If  we  include  teachers,  only  a  little  moi 
than  one  half  of  the  graduates  of  the  classical  department  enter  thes^^ 
four  professions.  The  proportion  of  lawyers  is  large,  but  we  find  th  ^ 
operation  of  natural  causes  leading  many  to  enter  other  callings  afte^ 
studying  law. 

2.  The  need  of  manual  training  is  apparent.     These  boys  receive 
such  an  education  that  they  have  sharp  intellects,  honest  purposes,^^ 
and  ability  to  use  the  pen.     If  the  hand  and  the  senses  were  equally^ 
well  trained  in  other  directions,  better  results  for  the  community 
might  be  anticipated.     So  large  a  proportion  would  not  become  ac- 
countants and  salesmen.     This  city  and  state  depend  largely  upon 
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manufactures.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  pretty  large  number  of  high- 
school  boys  connected  with  manufacturing  and  mechanical  interests 
in  some  way,  but  they  are  too  frequently  keeping  accounts, — secre- 
taries, treasurers,  cashiers,  general  managers,  buyers  and  sellers, — 
not  so  frequently  furnishing  the  combination  of  active  brain  and 
ready  hand  needed  in  the  practical  operations  of  manufacturing 
itself. 

Some  graduates  of  the  Providence  High  School  have  recently  en- 
tered mills  to  learn  all  parts  of  the  details  of  making  cloth,  working 
with  their  hands  the  same  number  of  hours  as  other  operatives. 
Others  also  have  (recently)  thoroughly  learned  the  trade  of  a 
machinist.  Those  who  have  shared  the  labors  of  the  workmen,  and 
yet  have  trained  minds,  are  best  fitted  for  leaders  in  these  enter- 
prises. But  it  is  difficult  for  a  high-school  boy  to  find  such  an  op- 
portunity. The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  confine  the  laborer  to 
some  special  line  of  work,  with  no  opportunity  to  learn  anything 
else.  But  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  success  in  these  enterprises, 
some  persons  must  attain  both  the  intellectual  strength  and  the  prac- 
tical skill  needed  to  plan  and  guide.  We  should  not  always  depend 
upon  men  imported  from  other  countries. 

The  introduction  of  mechanical  drawing  into  the  schools  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  In  other  ways  the  schools  can,  perhaps,  aid 
in  the  preliminary  training  which  may  give  a  fondness  for  mechanical 
operations,  and  render  the  boy  an  apt  learner  when  he  finds  the  op- 
portunity for  beginning  the  practical  work  of  life. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  Providence  High  School  in  our 
investigation.  We  are  well  aware  that  conclusions  drawn  from  a 
single  instance  are  not  necessarily  universal  in  their  application. 
The-  same  training  which  keeps  the  Providence  boy  at  home  may 
lead  the  pupil  of  a  country  high  school  to  seek  the  city.  While  the 
aim  of  education  should  be  a  generous  one,  yet  any  city  or  town  will 
gain  thereby  if  its  youth  are  so  trained  in  brain  and  hand  that  they 
will  remain  at  home  and  develop  industries  suited  to  their  native 
place. 
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JOHN  DUDLEY  PHILBRICK. 

DIED   AT   DANVERS,    MASS.,  FEB.  2,   1886. 

In  the  town  of  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  in  a  picturesque  valley  open- 
ing to  the  south-east,  stands  a  large,  square,  old-fashioned  house,  cornerwise 
to  the  road,,  and  facing  the  southern  sun  ;  joining  it,  at  right  angles,  is  a 
lower  ell,  with  gambrel  roof  and  dormer  windows,  marking  a  still  older 
generation.  The  varied  views  down  the  valley  and  toward  the  distant  and 
nearer  hills  make  it  a  charming  spot.  Here,  May  28,  18 18,  was  born  John 
Dudley  Philbrick.  The  pleasant  plot  of  ground  surrounding  the  house  was 
at  that  time  bare  and  uninviting,  but  has  since  been  much  beautified  by 
trees  and  shrubbery  planted  by  the  hand  of  this  filial  and  loyal  son. 

His  family  were  of  the  plain,  substantial  sort;  not  over  well-to-do,  but 
contending  successfully  for  a  living  with  the  thin,  hard  soil  of  this  r^ion. 
They  were  of  a  strong  and  excellent  race.  His  father,  Peter  Philbrick,  by 
pursuit  a  farmer,  was  an  active,  intellectual  man,  strong  on  the  side  of  his 
emotions,  an  elder  or  preacher  in  his  church,  and  gifted  with  eloquence. 
His  mother,  Elizabeth  Dudley,  was  of  strong  mind  and  character,  well  in- 
formed, with  decided  opinions  on  all  imj^ortant  subjects,  and  possessing 
the  ability  to  maintain  them.  Through  her,  John  Dudley  Philbrick  was  the 
seventh  generation  in  direct  descent  from  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  who 
succeeded  Winthrop  as  the  second  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 
From  such  a  background  and  ancestry  this  boy  looked  out  upon  the  world. 

EARLY  LIFE   AND    EDUCATION. 

In  his  youth  the  time  was  divided  between  the  work  of  the  farm  and  at- 
tendance at  the  district  school,  a  mile  away  from  his  home.  The  traditional 
New  England  *'  red  school-house  *'  was  the  place  where  his  intellectual  am- 
bition was  awakened,  and  the  time  speedily  came  when  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  obtain  a  larger  and  liberal  education.  This  idea  was  not  at  first 
much  favored  at  home,  so  he  had  stoutly  to  maintain  his  own  view,  and 
also  to  provide  the  means  for  realizing  it.  But  the  "  child  was  father  of 
the  man,"  and  he  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  After  a  year  or  two  at 
Pembroke  (N.  H.)  Academy,  taken  at  odd  times  between  farming  and  teach- 
ing, he  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1838.  As  a  student  he  was  faithful, 
earnest,  industrious,  and  very  successful.  He  believed  in  no  royal  road  to 
learning,  but  rather  that  labor  conquers  all,  and  with  him  it  did  so.  He 
was  paying  a  high  price  for  his  schooling,  and  he  valued  it,  and  made  the 
most  of  it.  He  did  not  believe  in  genius  without  work  and  through  life 
despised  nothing  so  much  as  shirking.  One  of  his  chief  reliances  for  sup- 
port was  the  money  he  could  earn  in  teaching  district  schools  in  the  long 
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winter  vacations  when  he  was  permitted  to  be  absent  from  college.  He 
was  unusually  successful  in  these  early  essays  in  teaching,  and  took  great 
pride  in  the  work,  though  now  regarding  it  chiefly  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
His  expectation,  when  he  graduated  in  1842,  as  for  some  time  subsequent, 
was  to  equip  himself  to  pursue,  as  a  life  work,  the  profession  of  the  law, 
not  at  that  time  even  dreaming  of  the  great  work  that  lay  before  him  in  an 
even  larger  and  higher  sphere  of  usefulness. 

HIS   CAREER   AS   TEACHER. 

Immediately  upon  leaving  college  Mr.  Philbrick  commenced  his  course 
as  teacher,  led  to  do  so,  like  many  another,  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
He  had  incurred  obligations  for  his  education,  he  had  his  own  present  way 
to  make,  and  he  had  never,  at  any  time,  ceased  to  discharge  his  filial  duties 
in  a  practical,  helpful  way  to  his  family  at  home.  He  had  always  been  a 
helper  instead  of  the  helped,  and  the  claims  of  an  aging  father  and  mother 
and  a  dependent  sister  were  cheerfully  recognized  and  always  met. 

His  active  life  as  a  teacher  covered  the  period  of  twelve  years,  from  1842 
to  1854.  He  began  by  teaching  in  the  Roxbury  (Mass.)  Latin  School,  1842- 
'43  ;  continuing  in  the  Boston  English  High  School,  1844  ;  becoming  master 
of  the  Mayhew  School,  1 845-^46  ;  master  of  the  Quincy  School,  i847-*52  ; 
and  ended  as  principal  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  1853-54. 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  time  when  Mr.  Philbrick 
gave  up  his  inclinations  toward  the  law,  and  decided  to  pursue  education 
as  a  profession  ;  but  it  was  certainly  early  in  the  period  just  named.  His 
success  as  a  teacher  was  so  great,  and  he  discovered  so  much  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  in  it,  that  he  could  hardly  have  decided  otherwise.  The  res- 
olution once  formed,  his  mind  was  such  that  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  his 
chosen  work,  and  it  widened  to  him  in  all  directions  He  saw  needed  im- 
provements in  plans  and  systems  of  public  educanon,  in  the  qualifications 
of  its  administrators,  and  especially  of  its  teachers  and  superintendents. 
He  enlarged  to  himself  and  idealized  the  possibilities  of  his  profession,  and 
saw  no  bounds  to  one's  usefulness  in  the  limits  of  this  field.  From  his  suc- 
cessful practice  in  the  school-room  he  became  a  thorough  student  of  its 
principles.  Clear  mindedness,  high  moral  sense,  energy,  persistence,  and 
enthusiasm  were  the  qualities  he  brought  to  this  study.  Nothing  that  was 
desirable  seemed  to  him  impossible  of  accomplishment,  and  in  this  faith 
he  always  lived  and  worked. 

The  two  most  notable  things  Mr.  Philbrick  accomplished,  in  his  teaching 
period,  were  the  establishment  of  the  new  Quincy  Grammar  School  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  revival  to  activity  and  wide  usefulness  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  successful  inauguration  of  the  Quincy  School  was  the  first  departure 
from  the  "  old  double-headed  system  "  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  Bos- 
ton. The  change  was  radical,  and  embodied  in  itself  the  germs  of  what 
has  since  been  developed  into  the  Boston  system  of  public  schools.    Though 
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this  had  to  be  fought  through  to  a  beginning,  it  was  a  brilliant  success  from 
the  start,  and  its  plan  was  soon  copied  throughout  the  country,  largely 
visited  and  widely  imitated,  and  the  name  of  its  first  master  and  founder 
was  always  associated  with  it.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Philbrick's 
public  reputation. 

The  wise  foresight  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  now  fixed  upon  Mr.  Philbrick 
for  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  Conn.  Seeing  in 
this  invitation  a  wider  opening  in  his  profession,  he  accepted  the  position, 
though  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  In  the  two  years  he  occupied  this  place  he 
transformed  the  school  into  new  life  and  popularity,  and  gave  the  impress 
of  the  enthusiastic  teacher  to  hundreds  who  went  out  from  this  institution 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Connecticut.  His  success  here  led  to  his 
still  further  advancement. 

AS   SUPERINTENDENT  OF   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Philbrick's  career  as  superintendent  of  schools  covers  the  period  of 
twenty  three  years, — from  1855  to  1878, — and  it  is  in  this  field  that  his  dis- 
tinguished mark  has  been  made. 

His  successful  experience  in  the  State  Normal  School  of  Connecticut  had 
brought  him  into  close  contact  with  her  leading  teachers  and  educators,  and 
acquainted  him  not  a  little  with  her  public-school  system.  Thus,  well  fitted 
by  this  introduction,  he  assumed,  in  1855,  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
common  schools  of  Connecticut,  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  with  universal 
approval.  Occupying  this  position  less  than  two  years,  it  was  yet  long 
enough  for  him  to  procure  much  favorable  school  legislation ;  and  by  meet- 
ings and  institutes  held  throughout  the  state,  to  diffuse  his  own  enthusiasm, 
give  a  decided  impetus  of  progress,  and  leave  a  lasting  impress  upon  het 
school  system. 

But  the  scene  of  his  first  important  teaching  was  to  be  that  of  his  chief 
life  work.  In  December,  1856,  he  was  recalled  to  Boston  by  his  election 
as  superintendent  of  public  schools,  a  position  which  he  held,  excepting  an 
interim  of  a  year  and  a  half, — until  March,  1878, — a  round  period  of  twenty 
years.  Here  he  did  the  labor  and  achieved  the  honor  which  carried  his 
name  abroad,  wherever  public  education  is  established.  Little  of  what  he 
did  can  be  mentioned  here.  His  reports, — general  and  special, — covering 
these  years,  remain  a  lasting  historical  outline  of  what  he  aimed  at  and  ac- 
complished. The  growth  and  course  of  progress  of  the  Boston  schools^ 
their  general  efficiency,  and  high  standard,  gave  them  a  just  fame,  and  with 
it  Mr.  Philbrick's  name  was  always  associated.  Thus,  under  his  direction 
and  superintendence,  was  built  up  and  cherished  in  Boston  the  most  mag- 
nificent public-school  system  of  the  time,  which  came  to  be  followed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country, — free  schools,  patronized  by  all  classes,  "  good  enough 
for  the  richest,  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest."  As  master  in  the 
Quincy  School  he  had  led  in  unifying  the  grammar  schools,  putting  each 
nder  one  responsible  master.     As  superintendent  he  unified  the  whole 
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system,  broke  down  the  old  barriers  between  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  and  brought  the  grammar  and  high  schools  into  close  and  harmo- 
nious relations.  In  his  plans  for  organization  he  carried  the  support  of 
the  School  Board  year  after  year,  and  the  fine  and  commodious  school- 
houses  and  grounds  now  lighting  up  the  city  are,  most  of  them,  monuments 
of  his  endeavors.  Never  wanting  in  legislation,  state  or  municipal,  pro- 
visions of  either  means  or  money  to  advance  his  educational  measures,  since 
he  could  make  the  right  appeal  to  carry  conviction,  yet  it  was  among  the 
teachers  and  in  the  schools  that  his  most  vital  influence  was  exerted  and 
seen.  Having  established,  first  of  all  and  with  no  little  struggle,  that 
teahers  should  be  appointed  by  merit  and  not  by  favor,  then  the  teacher 
was  held  responsible  for  the  school.  He  believed  that  the  teacher  should 
be  accorded  full  individual  freedom  to  accomplish  his  or  her  work  in  one's 
own  best  way,  only  asking  that  it  should  be  consistent  with  a  uniform,  gen- 
eral purpose,  and  certain  desired  results.  Given  good  material,  this  plan 
developed  the  choicest  corps  of  teachers  anywhere  to  be  found,  and,  as  a 
body,  permeated  with  a  fine  spirit. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Mr.  Philbrick'^to  further  his  ends  by  inducing  every- 
body within  his  circle  to  help  him.  No  better  illustration  of  his  method 
can  be  cited  than  this  :  When  he  began  as  superintendent  in  Boston  the 
masters  were  somewhat  inclined  to  stand  aloof,  not  knowing  exactly  if  they 
wanted  a  superintendent,  or  what  they  wanted  him  for,  each  preferring  to 
reign  in  his  own  narrow  circle.  When  he  finally  left  his  position  as  super- 
intendent, every  master, — and  the  number  had  more  than  tripled,  through 
growth  and  annexation  to  the  city, — was  his  active,  earnest,  and  faithful 
lieutenant,  interested  in,  and  responsible  for,  not  only  his  own  particular 
school,  but  for  the  whole  group  of  Primary  schools  in  his  district  surround- 
ing it.  Forces  that  he  had  found  scattered  and  divided^  had  grown  into  one 
complete  and  living  organism  under  his  direction, 

OTHER    EDUCATIONAL   WORK. 

In  addition  to  his  official  reports,  Mr.  Philbrick  was,  during  his  whole 
life,  a  frequent  writer  on  educational  topics,  and  a  contributor  to  educa- 
tional journals.  There  was  no  living  question  in  his  profession  but  at  one 
time  or  another  came  under  his  pen.  He  believed  in  educational  journals, 
that  teachers  should  support  them,  write  for  them,  read  them  ;  ^hat  this 
was  a  debt  which  every  self-respecting  teacher  owed  h«s  profession. 

He  was  a  promoter  of  educational  meetings  and  associations  ;  a  constant 
attendant  and  participant  in  their  discussions.  This  he  judged  to  be  the 
duty  ol  every  man  engaged  in  education,  and  he  had  small  respect  for  such 
as  habitually  omitted  these  opportunit^s.  At  different  times  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associations  ;  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  and  National  Education  Association ; 
and,  from  its  formation,  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Education. 

His  interest  also  went  out  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  special  field. 
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For  ten  years  he  was  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education  ;  for  twenty-five  years,  of  the  government  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  and  for  ten  years,  a  trustee  of 
Bates  College. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  labors  in  his  later  life  was  the  part  he  took 
in  representing,  educationally,  the  United  States  in  the  two  World  Exposi- 
tions,— at  Vienna  in  1873,  and  at  Paris  in  1878, — as  also  representing,  for 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  education  and  science,  at  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  of  1876.  He  was  very  active  in  all  these  connections. 
He  was  the  Massachusetts  Special  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the 
United  States  Honorary  Commissioner,  and  member  of  the  International  Jury 
at  Vienna,  and  director  of  the  United  States  Exhibition  of  Education,  and 
member  of  the  International  Jury  at  Paris.  None  of  these  positions  were 
ornamental ;  the  interests  in  hand  were  really  represented.  The  awards  to 
America  obtained  in  his  departments  were  many  and  various,  and  attested 
his  faithfulness. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  reciprocal  relations  by  which  the  world  gives  for 
worthy  work  the  means  of 'a  worthy  living,  Mr.  Philbrick  was  not  careless  of 
the  rewards  of  appreciation  and  recognition,  not  as  mere  titles  and  orna- 
ments, but  as  some  reassuring  proof  to  himself  that  others  thought  some- 
thing had  been  accomplished.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  full 
share  of  these  honors.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Bates  Col- 
lege in  1872,  and  D.  C.  L.  from  St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland,  in  1879. 
He  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  France,  in  1878,  and  the 
same  year  received  the  Gold  Palm  of  the  University  of  France,  with  titlCt 
Officier  d' Instruction  Publique, 

SOMECHARACTERISTICS. 

In  SO  brief  a  sketch  no  estimate  of  him  as  an  educator  and  man  can  "^^ 
made,  but  only  a  few  characteristics  barely  touched  upon. 

First  of  all,  Dr.  Philbrick  was  a  student, — both  of  books  and  men, — alw^^ 
a  learner,  laying  all  sources  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  under  contrite 
tion,  according  to  a  favorite  maxim,  that  one  must  become  as  a  little  ch  ^ 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  Heaven. 

Next,  he  was  an  observer, — none  closer  or  keener, — especially  of  m- 
and  society.     He  understood  human  nature  in  its  simplicity  and  complexil 
If  he  went  to  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  the  one  report  he  broug — • 
back  was  of  the  men  he  had  met.     He  instinctively  analyzed  and  weighed 
person,  taking  in  at  once  the  scope  and  limits  of  his  power,  and  placing  hi^ 
as  an  active  unit  in  society.    In  his  many  positions  of  leadership  this  facult 
gave  him  great  advantages  in  directing  and  organizing  men  to  bring  aboi^ 
desired  results.     This  also  was  the  foundation  of  his  remarkable  insigl 
into  his  profession.     This  observation  and  study  of  mankind  was  the  pra- 
tical   side  and  complement  to  his  abstract,  scientific  study  of  psycholog}' 
its  relations  to  education ;  and  the  deductions  from  both  gave  him  the 
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principles  upon  which  he  founded  his  Philosophy  of  Education.     No  brief 
designation  fits  him  so  well  as  that  of  Philosophical  Educator. 

He  was  an  idealist  in  his  profession.  Nothing  seemed  so  great,  so  im- 
portant, so  full  of  boundless  capabilities  for  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
as  his  profession  of  educator.  To  this  was  added  enthusiasm,  that  glow 
and  warmth  when  discoursing  or  working  in  his  favorite  subjects  which  in- 
spired all  who  came  within  his  reach  ;  that  added  life  above  life,  always  in- 
separable from  the  highest  endeavors  and  greatest  achievements. 

The  even  balance  of  his  mind  in  all,  progressive  and  yet  conservative, 
was  the  dominating  quality  of  his  character. 

In  moral  qualities  he  was  as  clear  as  the  day ;  the  clouds  of  passion  and 
selfishness  never  obscured  his  sky.  He  could  be  indignant  against  wrong, 
meanness  and  selfishness,  impatient  of  ignorance,  but  charitable  toward 
those  possessing  these  vices.  Envy  and  jealousy  were  absolutely  foreign 
to  him.  His  motives  were  pure  arid  high,  always  and  without  exception. 
A  bad  or  mean  motive  never  influenced  the  least  action  of  his  life,  and  he 
was  very  slow  to  impute  such  motives  to  others.  Self-forgetfulness,  sink- 
ing any  personal  feeling  or  preference  for  the  sake  of  the  success  of  a  good 
cause,  was  a  constant  practice.  In  all  the  private  virtues  his  life  was  one 
of  beauty.  His  love  of  home  and  kin  was  strong.  In  1843  ^^  married 
Miss  Julia  A.  Putnam  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  from  that  time  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  their'home  was  the  seat  of  more  than  ordinary  domestic  peace, 
comfort,  and  joy. 

Contrary  to  many  distinguished  men  whose  interest  in  mankind  has  been 
so  absorbing,  he  delighted  in  all  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  and  all  the  works 
and  surroundings  of  the  field  and  garden.  But  the  love  of  his  birth-place 
and  his  native  town  threw  a  glow  of  ideal  light  over  the  picturesqueness  of 
his  native  hills  and  valleys,  where  his  eyes  so  delighted  to  linger,  adding  to 
his  charming  discourse  of  their  beauties  the  accents  of  a  lover  ;  and  it  is  in 
the  midst  of  these  familiar  scenes  where  he  will  sleep  his  last  sleep. 

Oilman  H.  Tucker. 
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DR.  HENR  Y  jNORMAN  HUDSON. 

The  recent  death  of  this  distinguished  author  and  scholar  has  bereaved 
many,  and  caused  a  pang  of  sorrow  in  a  multitude  of  hearts.  It  is  probable 
that  he  is  best  known  as  a  lecturer  upon  Shakespeare,  but  his  full  life, 
properly  set  forth,  will  show  him  equally  distinguished  as  an  author,  a 
lecturer,  a  preacher,  and  an  editor. 

Dr.  Hudson  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Jan.  28,  18 14,  so  that  he  was 
past  the  three  score  and  ten  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  bred  a 
farmer  and  a  coachmaker.  He  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  thereby  carrying  a  lesson  to  many  a  young  man  who 
thinks  himself  too  old  to  go  to  college.  Dr.  Hudson  graduated  at  twenty- 
six,  but  he  then  had  before  \i\vci  forty-^ve  years  of  active  labor  in  life.  May  it 
not  be  that  greater  success  attended  his  efforts  during  that  period  of  forty- 
five  years  than  might  have  been  achieved  had  he  left  college  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  twenty  ? 

Dr.  Hudson  was  a  teacher.  He  taught  school  in  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
and  elsewhere.  In  1849,  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  pf  age,  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  For  a  time  he  was 
editor  of  the  Church  yournaL  He  was  rector  of  a  church  in  LitchfielA 
Conn.,  in  1859-60,  and  during  the  civil  war  was  an  army  chaplain.  In 
1848  he  published  Lectures  on  Shakespeare^  in  2  volumes  ;  in  1850-7,  an  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare  in  11  volumes;  in  1865,  A  Chaplain's  Campaigns  with 
Gen,  Butler ;  in  1870,  School  Shnkespeare ;  in  1872,  Life^  Art,  and  Char- 
acters of  Shakespeare ;  in  1874,^  Volume  of  Sermons ;  in  1875,  Text-book  0J 
Poetry ;  in  1876,  Text-book  of  Prose ;  in  1878,  Classical  English  Reader;  in 
188 1,  The  Hamard  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  10  volumes  ;  School  Shakt 
speare^  and  Essays  on  Education,  English  Studies,  and  Shakespeare, 

To  the  outside  world  he  was  very  stern  and  uncompromising,  but  to  his 
personal  friends  he  was  as  simple  as  a  child.  A  gentleman  who  had  con- 
stant business  relations  with  him  writes  :  "  For  ten  years  I  saw  him  almost 
every  day,  and  in  all  our  business  relations  we  have  never  had  a  word  of 
difference  ;  and  you  know  financial  matters  will  test  a  man  as  deeply  as  any- 
thing in  life."  He  was  of  a  most  trustful  nature.  His  friendships  and  his 
dislikes  were  of  the  very  strongest.  He  disliked  not  persons,  but  his  whole 
strength  of  invective  was  called  out  against  mean  acts  and  cowardice. 
Above  all,  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  bad  tendencies  of  Our  day,— of 
superficial,  surface  work,  show  and  pretension. 

His  English  was  simple  and  forcible,  fit  companion  of  his  favorite  au- 
thor, Shakespeare.  In  many  schools  his  Life,  Art,  and  Characters  have  been 
used  as  a  study  in  English  literature.  The  time  will  yet  come  when  they 
will  be  extensively  used  in  this  way.     The  debt  we  owe  him  for  his  earnest 
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words  in  behalf  of  the  solid  literature  that  has  lived  through  all  the  ages 
we  may  not  now  be  able  accurately  to  estimate. 

In  speaking  of  the  popular  authors  of  the  day,  he  once  remarked  that  he 
had,  in  his  own  time,  "outlived  many  generations  of  these  immortal  writers. 
No  man,"  he  said,  "could  presume,  on  having  secured  any  permanent  place 
in  literature,  till  his  writings  had  lived  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years." 

His  great  favorite  among  novelists  was  Scott.  When  a  friend  called  upon 
him,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  a  volume  lay  open  before  him.  This 
friend  was  interested  to  know  what  the  book  was,  and  learned  that  it  was 
one  of  the  Waverley  novels.  Mr.  Hudson  remarked  :  "  Scott  is  the  best 
for  the  sick  man's  chamber." 

It  may  be  many  years  before  we  shall  have  another  who  will  use  our  lan- 
guage with  the  same  simplicity  and  force  that  characterized  his  writings. 

His  style  is  pure,  straight-forward,  dignified,  and  incisive.  His  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  are  often  full  of  wisdom,  and  couched  in  a  diction  at  once 
a  model  in  originality  and  force.  In  his  preface  to  Hamlet  he  has  the 
following  : 

*'  What  a  teacher,  therefore,  most  especially  needs  (and  parents  need,  it  too)  is 
the  faith  that  knows  how  to  work  and  wait,— to  work  diligently,  carefully,  earnestly ; 
to  wait  calmly,  patiently,  hopefully, — that  faith  which,  having  its  eyes  on  the  far-ofiE 
f  ature,  does  not  thirst  for  present  rewards. 

Nor  with  impatience  from  the  season  ask 
More  than  its  timely  produce. 

For  Nature,  the  honest  old  Mother,  is  far  better,  stronger,  richer  than  our  busy, 
meddlesome  intellectualists,  who  are  straining  so  hard  to  ^et  ahead  of  her,  have 
the  heart  to  conceive.  Human  wisdom  may  indeed  aid  and  further  her  processes  ; 
but  it  is  stark  folly  to  think  of  superseding  them.  And  the  forcing  system  now  so 
much  in  vogue  is  essentially  a  leveling  system,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  can  ouly 
level  downward ;  perhaps,  indeed,  the  circumstances  of  its  looking  to  a  compelled 
equality  is  what  makes  it  so  popular, — a  thing  sure  to  issue  in  a  manifold  spurious- 
ness  !  For  its  estimate  of  things  is,  for  the  most  part,  literally  preposterous. 
Thus,  the  system  operates  to  quench  the  deeper  natures,  while  kindling  false  fires 
in  the  shallower. 

Hence,  no  doubt,  the  feeling,  which  can  hardly  be  new  to  any  thoughtful  teacher 
or  parent,  that  'strongest  minds  are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  school  hears 
least' " 

In  regard  to  the  education  of  girls.  Dr.  Hudson  says  • 

**  Our  girls  in  school,  then,  should,  first  of  all,  be  fashioned  for  intelligent,  thought- 
fnl^  sober-minded  women,  with  souls  attempered  and  attuned  tq  the  honest  and  en- 
nobling delectations  of  the  fireside ;  their  heads  furnished  and  disposed  to  be  pru- 
rient, skillful,  dutiful  wives  and  mothers  and  house-keepers;  home-loving  and 
home-staying ;  formed  for  steady  loves,  serene  attachments,  quiet  virtues,  and  the 
whole  fiock  of  household  pieties ;  all  suited  to  the  office  of 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  honian  nature's  daily  food. 
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The  love  of  home,  and  the  art  of  making  home  lovely,  must  be  mainly  acquired  in 
the  works  and  enjoyments  of  home;  and  the  best  thing  that  the  school  can  do  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  home  to  that  end." 

One  more  quotation  will  show  his  intense  belief  in  the  refining  power  and 
moral  force  of  a  good  author.  His  reading  of  Walter  Scott,  within  the  last 
few  days  of  his  life,  is  a  commentary  upon  this  belief  : 

**  Happy  indeed  is  he 

Who  from  the  well  spring  of  his  own  clear  breast 
Can  draw,  and  sing  his  griefs  to  rest. 

Next  to  a  good  conscience  and  the  aids  of  Christian  faith,  there  is  no  stronger  sup- 
port under  the  burdens  of  our  lot  than  the  companionship  of  such  refreshing  and 
soul-lifting  thoughts  as  spring  up  by  the  wayside  of  duty,  from  our  being  at  home 
with  the  approved  interpreters  of  Nature  and  truth.  This  is,  indeed,  to  carry  with 
us  in  our  working-hours  a  power 

That  beautifies  the  fairest  shore. 
And  mitigates  the  harshest  clime. 

Now  I  do  not  like  to  near  it  said  that  our  school  education  can  do  nothing  to- 
wards this  result  I  believe,— nay,  I  am  sure,  it  can  do  much,  though  I  have  to  ad- 
mit that  it  has  done  and  is  doing  far  less  than  it  might." 

It  was  his  intense  individuality  that  made  him  appear,  at  times,  harsh. 
His  whole  power  seemed  concentrated  in  whatever  he  undertook.  He 
would  not  yield  a  hair  to  the  customs  of  society.  He  refused  to  roll 
through  life,  but,  like  an  immense  cube,  with  every  face  preserved,  he 
passed  on,  swerving  neither  here  nor  there,  but  cutting  with  the  sharp  cor- 
ners alike  friend  or  foe,  saying  boldly  whatever  seemed  right,  without  fear 
of  the  consequences. 

He  was  often  supposed  to  be  indifferent  to  friendship.  In  this  he  was 
misunderstood.  It  was  not  a  lack  of  strong,  personal  friendship  that  made 
him  so  fearless  and  intense  in  his  invective  ;  but,  in  spite  of  a  remarkably 
warm  and  sympathetic  nature,  he  became  so  thoroughly  lost  in  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  that  he  forgot  all  personalities. 
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BEND,  BUT  NOT  BREAK. 

It  is  a  cold,  drizzling  day  in  February.  All  night  it  has  rained  slowly, 
and  the  rain  has  frozen  as  it  fell.  The  trees  are  covered  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  ice.  The  pines  and  firs  hang  their  slender  boughs,  drooping  downward 
in  graceful  arches,  but  their  trunks  stand  upright.  The  oaks  and  elms 
swing  their  long  arms,  and  sway  them  backward  and  forward ;  but  these 
limbs  hold  with  a  commendable  toughness  and  strength,  which  tell  of  power 
acquired  by  long  exposure  and  many  conflicts  with  fierce  winds. 

But  the  white  birches  excite  our  pity  and  compassion.  Poor  things !  they 
have  grown  up,  tall  and  lithe,  with  innumerable  little  branches  springing 
from  their  sides ;  and  all  these  are  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  icy  mail. 
They  are  totally  unable  to  bear  up  under  such  a  weight  of  adversity.  They 
therefore  yield  gracefully,  albeit  by  compulsion,  and  bow  their  bodies  to 
the  ground,  as  if  in  silent  worship  of  the  god  of  power.  It  is  noticeable 
that  they  do  not  break,  but  they  are  all  prostrate. 

Poor  things  !  how  the)*  envy  the  staunch  oaks  and  the  tall,  strong  elms. 
They  are,  indeed,  to  be  pitied ;  but  are  they  absolutely  lost  ?  Can  they 
ever  rise  again  ?     Wait  and  see. 

A  week  later  we  go  over  the  same  road.  The  ice  has  gone, — melted  by 
the  power  of  even  a  winter's  sun.  The  strong  oaks  and  elms  have  regained 
their  original  shapes.  The  pines  and  firs  are  all  in  their  usual  habiliments, 
with  arms  outspread.  But  the  poor  white  birches  show  everywhere  the  load 
they  have  had  to  bear.  They  all  lie  prone.  They  cannot  so  much  as  lift 
up  their  heads  toward  heaven.  They  are  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.  Ap- 
parently they  can  never  again  stand  upright  and  look  their  companions  in 
the  face. 

But  courage  !  take  courage,  all  ye  who  are  bowed  down  with  the  burdens 
of  this  life !  These  same  graceful  trees  will  gradually  return  to  their  up- 
right position,  and  sway  their  arms  to  the  breeze ;  their  leaves,  all  bright 
with  the  freshness  of  spring-time,  will  yet  flutter  at  the  zephyr's  breath,  and 
the  grace  and  beauty  which  were  their  pride  and  boast  last  summer  will  yet 
be  theirs  again  before  the  next  summer's  solstice  shall  stir  all  nature  to  the 
full  tide  of  life  again.  The  very  wind  which  appears  to  be  their  enemy  will 
yet  cause  them  to  look  up  and  salute  the  rising  sun,  with  outstretched  tops 
pushing  heavenward  ;  strong  and  straight,  firm  but  lithe.  They  will,  next 
summer,  again  stand  erect  as  though  they  had  never  been  overtaken  by  any 
disaster,  or  bowed  beneath  any  load  of  sorrow. 

Here  may  mortals  learn  a  lesson  of  courage,  contentment,  and  calm  se- 
curity. Amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  life,  in  weal  or  woe,  in  heat  or 
cold,  in  sunshine  or  in  rain,  in  prosperity  or  in  adversity,  learn  that  all  ex- 
periences are  lessons  for  profit,  and  that  by  them  we  are  finally  to  win  sue- 
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cess  if  we  choose.  When  calamity  overtakes  us  and  bows  us  even  to  the 
earth,  it  is  only  that  we  may  rise  again.  All  salvation  is  through  much 
tribulation.  The  threshing  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  saving  the  grain  and 
letting  the  wind  blow  away  the  chaff.  All  last  year's  leaves  are  gone,  but 
new  ones  will  come  next  season.  Yet  the  limbs  and  the  trunks  stand; 
though  bowed  to  the  earth  with  sorrow  and  disappointment,  they  shall  yet 
stand  upright,  and  rejoice  in  sunshine  and  warm  showers.  The  birds  will 
again  build  their  nests  in  the  branches  of  the  birches.  The  thick  leaves 
will  protect  the  young  nestlings  from  the  intrusive  gaze  of  strangers,  and 
from  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  May  storm.  The  very  ice  that  in  February 
was  such  a  heavy  load  as  to  bend  the  trees  to  the  earth,  will  again  come  to 
them  as  a  needed  nourishment  and  succor  in  the  dew  and  the  gentle  rain 
of  the  summer  time.  • 


RELIGION  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  recent  utterances  of  President  Eliot  upon  the  question  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  have  done  but  little  toward  promoting  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  less  for  this  distinguished  man's  reputation  for 
good  judgment  and  practical  sense.  If  it  be  that  one  object  designed  to 
be  accomplished  by  Presiden*  Eiiot  in  taking  the  singular  position  he  has 
taken  upon  this  subject  is  to  turn  public  attention  away  from  that  other 
hobby,— elective  studies,  even  for  the  pupils  of  our  primary  schools,-* 
which  he  advocated  in  his  address  before  the  Schoolmasters'  Club,  pos- 
sibly something  may  have  been  accomplished  ;  for  the  public  was  weary  of 
that  vagary,  and  ready  to  turn  to  some  other  subject.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
doubted  if  he  could  have  selected  a  doctrine  which  would  commend  itself 
to  a  smaller  number  of  candid  minds  among  our  Protestant  population  than 
the  one  he  is  now  advocating. 

It  is  granted  on  all  hands  that  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  to 
youth  in  a  republic,  where  the  greatest  diversity  of  religious  views  prevail, 
with  the  utmost  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  is  beset  with  many  difficulties. 
Other  countries, — not  republican,  and  where  less  freedom  in  religious  con- 
cernments prevails, — have  felt  something  of  the  same  difficulties.  Dr. 
Brooke  Hereford,  who  came  to  us  but  a  few  years  ago  from  England,  was 
impelled  to  say,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Eliot,  the  other  day :  "  I  came  over  to  the 
United  States  from  the  midst  of  warfares  and  struggles  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, understanding  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come  here,  and  that  all 
that  we  had  to  do  for  our  troubles,  on  the  other  side,  was  to  follow  the  pub- 
lic-school system  of  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  one  of  the  sad  perplexities 
to  me  to  see  how  grand  and  noble  was  the  idea  of  that  public-school  sys- 
tem ;  and  yet  how  it  is  being  weakened,  and  the  same  attempts  to  defeat  it 
coming  on  here  as  we  met  with  in  the  old  country." 

This  weakening  of  the  system,  and  these  ^  attempts  to  defeat  it "  by  those 
who  claim,  as  President  Eliot  has  repeatedly  found  himself  obliged  to  claim, 
that  he  is  a  friend  to  our  public-school  system,  are  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
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Dr.  Hereford  expresses  the  opinion  that  "  we  had  better  stand  squarely  for 
just  our  public-school  system  as  it  is  carried  out  at  present,  and  let  those 
who  like  it  keep  to  it ;  and  those  who  do  not,  provide  for  themselves  as 
best  they  can.  Then  make  it  the  best  education  that  you  can  in  the  com- 
munity." 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  most  of  our  best  thinkers  in  the  country 
have  come,  and  which  they  will  adhere  to. 


The  recent  unveiling  of  the  charming  bust  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  at  the 
Friends  Schools  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
education.  This  excellent  institution  of  learning  is  doing  good  service  in 
its  every-day  work,  but  it  is  doing  pioneer  work  in  the  direction  of  good  art. 
In  its  elegant  bust  of  John  Bright,  the  British  Statesman  ;  the  choice  por- 
trait of  John  G.  Whittier,  the  poet  of  humanity;  and  now  this  delightful 
marble  counterpart  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  Christian  philanthropist ;  this 
school  has  a  trio  of  the  world's  noblest  characters,  constantly  exerting  their 
silent  influence  upon  the  hundreds  of  youth  gathered  there  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  an  education.  The  pure  white  of  the  chiseled  marble,  so 
faithfully  disclosing  the  honest  and  earnest  face  of  that  honorable  and  de- 
voted woman,  with  white  lace  cap,  the  light  and  graceful  folds  of  the 
drapery,  is  a  fit  representation  of  the  spotless  purity  of  her  character. 

But  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  day  of  unveiling,  as  portrayed  in  an 
elegant  and  wholly  tasteful  reproduction  of  the  proceedings, — a  finely- 
printed  pamphlet  of  82  pages, — is  the  fact  that  it  was  woman^s  day,  through- 
out. Ruth  S.  Murray,  of  New  Bedford,  presided.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in 
reciting  an  elegant  poem,  written  for  the  occasion,  gently  drew  a  cord 
which  removed  the  curtain  and  revealed  to  the  audience  the  finely  chiselled 
marble  figure.  Lucretia  Chace  read  a  poem,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Whittier.  A  carefully  written,  discriminating  address  was  delivered  by 
Gertrude  W.  Cartland,  abounding  in  strong  passages,  well-turned  thoughts, 
and  apt  quotations.  Mary  A.  Livermore  then  read  one  of  her  characteristic 
addresses,  portraying  with  wonderful  skill  and  rare  tact  and  insight  the 
richness  of  the  character  of  Elizabeth  Gurney  Fry.  These  wonderfully 
chaste  and  impressive  exercises  were  then  closed  by  a  few  well  chosen  sen- 
tences by  the  chairman,  Ruth  S.  Murray. 

Well  may  we  pause  after  reading  the  verbatim  report  of  such  a  service, 
and  say :  The  world  moves.  A  performance  so  artistic  in  itself,  so  unique, 
so  beautiful,  carried  through  entirely  by  women,  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
finest  work  of  art  that  the  wealthy  city  of  Providence  can  boast,  and  that 
in  a  Quaker  boarding-school,  is  an  example  that  may  well  be  studied  and 
imitated  with  great  profit  by  many  other  schools  in  various  places. 


Here  is  President  Eliot's  idea  of  Cxod,  which  must  underlie  religious 
teaching  in  the  public  schools,  as  stated  by  him  in  his  recent  address  : 
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"  If  the  universe,  as  science  teaches,  be  an  organism  which,  by  slow  de- 
grees, has  grown  to  its  form  of  to-day  on  its  way  to  its  form  of  to-morrow, 
with  slowly  formed  habits  which  we  call  laws,  and  a  general  health  which 
we  call  the  harmony  of  nature,  then,  as  science  also  teaches,  the  life  prin. 
ciple  or  soul  of  that  organism,  for  which  there  is  no  better  name  than  God 
pervades  and  informs  it  so  absolutely  that  there  is  no  separating  God  from 
nature,  or  religion  from  science,  or  things  sacred  from  things  secular.  This 
scientific  conception  of  God  is,  or  course,  not  identical  with  that  held  in  any 
organized  church  ;  but  it  is  indubitably  a  religious  or  spiritual  conception. 
Men  who  in  any  good  measure  accept  it,  must  admit  that  education  cannot 
be  secularized ;  for  since  all  nature,  and  particularly  all  human  nature,  is 
instinct  with  spiritual  energy,  the  minds  of  children  cannot  be  developed 
and  trained  on  a  system  which  ignores  that  energy." 

Let  these  utterances  be  carefully  studied,  and  tell  us,  pray,  what  sort  of 
a  conception  of  God  would  the  children  have,  who  were  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  on  President  Eliot's  scheme,  with  that  teaching  based 
upon  the  above  lucid  description  of  **  Our  Father  in  Heaven  "  ? 


The  February  Popular  Science  Monthly^  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  at  $5  a  year,  is  full  and  strong.  "  The  Improvement  of  East 
River  and  Hell  Gate,"  by  G^n.  John  Newton,  illustrated,  will  be  read  with 
wide  interest.  "  The  Interpreters  of  Genesis  and  the  Interpreters  of  Na- 
ture," by  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  will  be  assented  to  by  some  and  dissented 
from  by  others.  "  Recent  Experiments  in  State  Taxation,"  by  H.  J.  Ten 
Eyck,  is  very  suggestive.  "  Bishop's  Ring  Around  the  Sun,"  by  W.  M. 
Davis,  illustrated,  is  not  only  scientific,  but  readable.  "  The  Influence  of 
Inventions  upon  Civilization,"  by  Chauncy  Smith,  is  thoughtful  and  philo- 
sophic. "The  Musket  as  a  Social  Force,"  by  John  McElroy;  "Discrim- 
inating in  Railway  Rates,"  by  G.  L.  Lansing;  "Acclimatization,"  Dr. 
Oswald  ;  "  The  Increasing  Curse  of  European  Militancy,"  A.  R.  Wallace  ; 
"Medical  Practice  in  Damariland,"  C.  G  Buttner ;  "The  Problem  of 
Photography  in  Color,"  Prof.  Rood ;  "  Women  in  Astronomy,"  E.  La- 
grange ;  "  Sketch  of  Dr.  Carpenter,"  with  portrait ;  "  Sketch  of  James  B. 
Eads,"  with  portrait ;  Editor's  table,  miscellaneous,  etc.,  altogether  make  a 
rich  and  interesting  number. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  "  Danger  ahead,"  as  Lyman  Abbott  does  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Century^  when  we  consider  the  relations  of  labor  to 
capital ;  but  no  class  of  men  and  women  in  this  country  are  in  position  to 
avert  that  danger  so  effectively  as  teachers  of  the  public  and  private  schools, 
the  preparatory  and  academic  institutions.  The  friends  of  education  must 
be  on  the  alert  to  unify  the  interests  of  all  classes,  to  bring  the  children  of 
rich  and  poor  into  such  intellectual  affiliation  as  to  bridge  the  social  and 
commercial  chasm  that  exists  between  their  parents.  As  far  as  possible 
the  principles  of  political  economy  should  be  guardedly  and  thoroughly 
taught  the  youth  in  school  days. 
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{JWellesley's  recent  gift  from  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  considering  the  man 
and  his  familiarity  with  Harvard  and  Wellesley ;  the  discernment  indicated 
in  his  comments ;  the  judicious  intricacy  of  its  provisions  ;  its  allowance 
for  literature  and  science  in  library  and  laboratory ;  its  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  by  the  faculty,  their  need  of  rest,  their  tendency  to  improve  op- 
portunities for  study  and  travel ;  its  sense  of  justice  toward  those  who  age 
with  the  harness  on,  is  all  in  all  the  greatest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  the  man,  the  institution,  the  personnel  of  its  man- 
agement within  and  without,  and  womanhood.  Such  a  donation  shrined 
in  such  wise  conditions  honors  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


The  article  in  this  number  by  Prof.  Hoyt  of  Providence,  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  high  school  to  the  community,  is  of  great  value.  It  is  seldom 
that  one  devotes  to  this  subject  the  amount  of  careful,  painstaking  labor 
that  was  necessary  to  prepare  this  article.  Prof.  Hoyt  has  been  engaged 
in  the  compilation  of  the  facts  presented  for  many  years.  He  has  held  the 
position  which  he  now  occupies  in  the  Providence  High  School,  or,  at  least, 
as  the  head  of  its  English  department,  for  more  than  twenty-two  years. 

Here  also  is  an  example  of  the  grand  influence  of  permanent  tenure  of 
office.  

Dr.  Philbrick  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  popular  education'  with  a 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  persistency  and  consistency  of  effort,  perhaps,  un- 
paralleled. This  devotion  was  life-long.  His  purpose  to  devote  his  life  to 
public-school  education, — Dr.  Spaulding,  his  college  friend,  tells  us, — dated 
from  his  college  course.  From  that  day  till  his  death  he  was  true  and  con- 
sistent in  his  entire  consecration  to  this  great  work.  Upon  whom  will  his 
mantle  fall  ?  

The  article  on  "  Overwork  in  School  "  in  our  last  number, — a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  an  important  subject, — was  the  last  article 
from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Philbrick.  It  will  be  read  with  special 
interest  by  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  author.  We  publish  in  this 
issue  a  well-written  and  appreciative  biographical  sketch  of  this  apostle  of 
Public  School  Education,  written  by  Oilman  H.  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 


An  international  copyright  law  would  be  easily  secured  if  only  the  au- 
thors and  leading  publishers  would  agree  upon  what  is  best.  Whittier  puts 
it  heroically  when  he  says,  "The  measure  commends  itself  to  every  man  who 
is  honest  enough  to  keep  his  hands  out  of  his  neighbor's  pocket."  There 
is,  however,  such  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  equitable  and 
wise  in  detail  that  there  is  liability  of  its  going  by  default. 


Special  Notice. — Any  one  who  will  send  to  this  office  a  copy  of  Edu- 
cation for  July,  1882,  will  receive  75  cts  in  return.  Only  one  copy  is 
needed.     A  prompt  response  is  solicited. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMEN  TS. 


Who  wrote  Geraldinef 

David  Neale,  the  artist,  is  at  home 
from  Munich. 

Who  is  the  author  of  The  Story  of 
Margaret  Kent  t 

Seals  freed  in  fresh  water  lakes  in 
Newfoundland  never  visit  the  sea. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  promises  to  be 
valuable  for  the  sodium  sulphate  it  con- 
tains. 

Mr.  a.  T.  Rice,  proprietor  of  the 
North  American  Review^  has  sailed  for 
England. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas  has  one  of 
the  brightest  and  best  of  the  delicate 
pens  of  the  daj. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  for  America 
when  the  filtration  plan  of  disposition  of 
sevrage  is  tested. 

"Margery  Deane"  is  Mrs.  Pit- 
man, and  is  making  Hotel  Vendome, 
Boston,  her  winter  home. 

The  climatic  destruction  of  the  obe- 
lisk was  officially  prophesied  in  print 
by  Dr.  Stelzner  of  Feiburg. 

There  is  a  definite  and  emphatic  de- 
mand for  better  school  and  home  maps. 
We  have  eliminated  too  much. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  grown 
**fat  and  unfashionable  and  fine  look- 
ing/' says  an  artistic  literary  critic. 

And  now  it  is  Dr.  Alida  C.  Avery 
who  says  "  H.  H."  told  her  that  she 
wrote  the  "  Saxe  Holm  "  stories.  The 
next. 

Forty  thousand  dollars  has  been 
voted  for  one  cremation  in  the  great 
Parisian  cemetery.  Cremation  has  come 
to  stay. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst,  the  talented  editor 
of  the  Boston  Beacon  is  **tall,  specta- 


cled, and  fresh-faced,"  according  to  the 
Literary  World, 

Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  LL  D.,  of 
Lexington,  Mass.,  is  authority  on  affairs 
in  Turkey,  and  teachers  should  hear  his 
address  if  he  speaks  in  their  vicinity. 

The  author  of  two  of  the  best  recent 
novels,  Dr.George  H.  Picard,  is  an  act- 
ive practitioner  of  medicine  in  a  tene- 
ment district  of  New  York  City. 

**  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moul- 
TON,  who  flits  back  and  forth  between 
the  Old  England  and  the  New,"  is  the 
way  the  Literary  World  puts  it. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  fifty  two  graduates 
of  Fisk  (colored)  are  now  engaged  in 
teaching.  Seven  are  in  the  ministry, 
two  in  law,  and  one  in  midecine. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  tnousand  acres  of  oyster  grounds, 
exclusive  of  the  natural  beds  and  prop- 
erty owned  by  towns  for  the  common 
benefit. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  working-day  in  Australia  has  been 
but  eight  hours,  and  employers  and  em- 
ployees are  alike  enthusiastic  over  its 
success. 

Hittell's  History  of  California  is 
said  not  to  have  been  written  as  a 
speculation  or  **  patched  together  as  a 
job."  Is  this  a  reflection  of  state  and 
country  histories  as  a  class  ? 

Cultivation  of  soil  invariably  aids 
in  the  equalizing  of  moisture,  so  that 
with  no  extra  rainfall,  rivers  continue  to 
run  the  year  round  where  they  used  to 
dry  up  for  several  months. 

Napoleon  the  First  had  an  eye  to 
economy  and  a  love  of  details,  as  is 
evidenced  by  his  instruction  to  his 
laundress  to  put   the   latest    cleansed 
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garments  at  the  bottom,  so  that  they 
would  all  receive  eqaal  wear. 

There  is  to  be  a  new  movement  for 
Postal  Savings  Banks  on  the  ^''ound 
that  "  only  the  national  government  has 
the  power  to  guarantee,  with  absolute 
certainty,  the  safety  of  the  savings  of 
the  people." 

Canon  Farrar  pleads  eloquently 
for  an  American  Valhalla,  as  a  sa 
shrine  for  our  military,  literary,  and  other 
national  heroes.  In  Scandinavian  my- 
thology the  vanhalla.  or  wanhalla,  con- 
tains the  souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle. 

Information  relative  to  mosquitoes, 
their  habit.i,  natural  history,  etc.,  is  offi- 
cially advertised  for  by  the  authorities 
of  Menico,  as  they  have  a  new  species, 
one  that  has  put  In  an  appearance  within 
a  year,  and  is  unknown  to  entomologists. 

"  Yankee"  isa  word  the  origin  of  which 
is  as  uncertain  as  "Mugwump."  It  is 
found  as  "  Yankin,"  meaning  to  grumble, 
snarl,  or  yelp,  in  the  early  New  York 
Dutch,  They  probably  got  the  word 
from  the  Indians' "Yainkoa,"  the  name 
they  came  to  apply  to  the  fishermen. 

Gen.  Sherman  intended  to  reply  to 
Gen.  Fry  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  at  Cincinnati,  but  the 
sudden  death  of  Gen.  Hancock  on  the 
evening  before,  changed  the  entire  pro- 
gramme. Gen.  Sherman  then  sent  his 
carefully  prepared  address  to  the  North 
AnierUan  Review  for  publication.  It 
will  appear  in  the  March  number. 

Miss  Kate  Lupton,  A.M.,  a  fine 
scholar  and  successful  teacher  in  the 
Farmville(Va.)  Normal  School.has  trans 
lated,  and  will  soon  publish,  ''Fenelon't 
Eduction  p/  Girls,"  a  most  valuable 
treatise  upon  this  important  subject 
never  yet  put  into  English.  It  has  long 
been  a  standard  French  classic,  and  the 
educators  of  America  will  look  for  its 
appearance  with  great  interest.  | 


Among  Gen.  Eaton's  circulars  of  in< 
formation  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation, No.3,for  1885.  isof  great  value  ■ 
It  is  A  Rtview  of  the  Reports  of  the 
British  Royal  Commissioners  on  Tech- 
nical Instruction,  •wUhNoles,  by  the  late 
Charles  O.  Thompson,  Ph.  D. 

This  Review  will  prove  of  great  ser- 
vice to  all  who  are  interested  in  tech- 
nical or  industrial  education.  The  fol- 
owing  extract  will  show  how  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  our  country  is  regarded 
by  an  Englishman  : 

"The  report  of  Mr  William  Mather 
to  your  commissioners  on  his  six  months' 
tour  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  schools  and  factories  of 
that  continent,  deserves  the  most  care- 
ful perusal.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Mather  assigns  greater  influence  on 
American  manufactures  to  the  general 
education  of  the  American  people  de- 
rived from  their  common  schools  than 
to  their  technical  schools,— the  impor- 
tance of  which  latter,  however,  in  the 
training  of  civil  engineers,  has  been  ex- 
perienced for  some  vears,  though  it  has 
only  more  recently  oecome  recognized 
by  those  who  are  engaged  in  mechanical 
engineering  and  in  metallurgical  and 
manufacturing  establishments  of  various 
kinds.  This  recognition  is.  however, 
now  becoming  universal.  A  decided 
preference  is  being  given  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  positions  of  managers 
and  heads  of  departments,  to  persotis 
who  have  received  a  scientific  training 
in  a  4echnical  school ;  and  the  plan  is 
followed  in  these  schools  of  combining 
instruction  in  '  application  '  with  instruc- 
tion in  pure  science.  Although  the  con- 
ditions of  American  industry  differ  in 
many  respect  from  our  own,  there  can 
be  no  douSt  that  we  may  derive  great 
advantage  from  a  careful  study  of  what 
is  being  done  in  the  way  of  technical  in- 
struction in  the  United  Slates,  as,  to- 
gether with  the  elementary  education  of 
Canada.  It  is  so  graphically  described 
by  Mr.  Mather.  We  may  add  that  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  and  conclu- 
sions is  generally  confirmed  by  the  ac- 
counts of  technical  instruction  in  Amer- 
ica which  we  have  received  from  other 
competent  judges." 
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TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LIFE  OF  HON.  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK.' 


He  was  a  large-hearted  man. — 7".  H. 

Barnes* 

He  was  a  conservative  reformer. —  W* 

E.  Sheldon, 

His  influence  does  not  end  with  his 
life.—/?.  B,  Hagar, 

He  was  an  authority  and  a  power. — 
H.  F,  Harrington, 

To  him  there  were  known  no  bound- 
aries in  education.— £".  C  Carrigan. 

He  studied  profoundly  the  general 
principles  of  education. — John  Eaton, 

No  man  in  college  was  more  noted 
for  indefatigable  industry.— 5".  J,  Spald- 
ing, 

His  results  were  reached  less  by  in- 
tuition than  by  XTAyor,— Judge  Chamber- 
lain, 

His  devotion  as  a  son  and  a  brother 
was  beautiful  in  the  extreme. — Mary  A, 
Currier, 

In  his  death,  earth  has  for  me  lost 
one  of  \U  brightest  ornaments. — Charles 
Northend, 

All  interested  in  high-school  educa- 
tion will  cherish  his  mtmory, --Moses 
Merrill. 

Not  to  know  him  is  to  be  Ignorant  of 
the  history  of  public  education. — Zjirkin 
Dunton. 

A  man  of  prompt  action,  ample  re- 
sources, and  resolute  enthusiasm — Jus- 
tin H.  Smith, 

The  number  of  men  who  have  done 
more  to  make  the  world  better  is  small. 
— O,  D.  Cheney. 

All  who  have  associated  with  him 
hold  his  memory  in  very  high  esteem. — 
A,  A.  Miner, 

He  was  always  cordial,  kind,  sympa- 
thetic, and  a  man  of  excellent  judgment. 
— A,  G,  Boy  den. 

He  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  value 
of  art  education  in  general  education. — 
John  S,  Clarke. 


He  moved  on  serenely,  conscious  that 
he  was  right,  and  in  this  was  his  suc- 
cess. —  J.  L.Pickard, 

A  student  of  education,  he  was  pro- 
found in  its  history,  philosophy,  and 
methods. — A,  P,  Stone. 

No  man  could  ever  be  more  in  love 
with,  or  more  completely  devoted  to  his 
profession. — Oilman  H.  Tucker. 

I  have  increasingly  esteemed  his  wis- 
dom.—if.  E.  White. 

He  entered  college  for  a  purpose,  and 
never  lost  sight  of  it  until  it  was  fully 
accomplished. — J,  W,  Dickinson. 

His  wise  counsels  and  devotion  to  ed- 
ucational interests  will  be  sadly  missed. 
— Joshua  Bates, 

He  was  unwearied  in  suggesting  and 
in  promoting  such  changes  as  he  thought 
better  than  existing  things.  —  Samuel 
Eliot. 

He  was  willing  and  anxious  to  help 
young  teachers. — S.  IV,  Mason. 

A  good  and  true  man,  who  served  his 
generation  faithfully  and  successfully. 
"John  G,  Whittier. 

I  knew  him  well ;  I  knew  him  only  to 
honor,  admire,  and  love  him. — Hiram 
Orcutt. 

His  annual  reports  were  luminous, 
with  insight  into  the  relations  of  prac- 
tical methods  to  the  history  of  ped- 
agogy.—  IV.  T.  Harris. 

His  proud  position  as  an  educator 
places  him  among  our  national  bene- 
factors.— A,  P.  Marble, 

Under  his  superintendency  ....  the 
masters  were  no  longer  rivsils,  they  were 
brethren,  and  have  remained  .such  to 
this  day. — A,  C,  Metcalfe  Esq, 

In  the  broad  outlines,  as  well  as  in 
the  multitudinous  details,  of  the  system 
that  grew  into  form  under  his  adminis- 
tration, the  traces  of  his  shaping  hand 
are  everywhere  apparent. — E.  P.  Seaver, 


^  These  extracts  are  from  the  Philbrick  Memorial  Number  of  the  Journal  of  Education^ 
Feb.  18, 1885. 
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Classics  versus  Non-classics.— 
The  question  of  classics  versus  non-clas- 
sics has  again  come  to  the  front  in  Bel- 
gium, in  Germany,  and  in  France.  The 
chief  contribution  to  the  discussion  is  a 
book  by  M.  Raoul  Frary,  entitled  La 
Question  du  Latin,  The  author  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  and  be- 
fore engaging  in  journalism  occupied 
with  honor  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
France.  Although  himself  a  humanist 
par  excellence^  M.  Frary  decides  against 
Latin.  Singularly  enough,  one  of  the 
strongest  protests  against  his  conclu- 
sions appears  in  the  Revue  Scientifique, 
The  proposed  re-organization  of  second- 
ary instruction  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
Switzerland,  reduces  the  demands  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  increases  those 
in  the  living  languages  and  science. 
The  professors  oppose  the  project  which 
awaits  the  decision  of  the  governor.  In 
Zurich  the  majority  of  the  council  of  ed- 
ucation have  pronounced  in  favor  of 
three  parallel  courses  of  secondary  train- 
ing, which  afford  the  choice  between  a 
classical  course,  a  modern  course  with 
Latin,  a  modern  course  with  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek.  In  1884  the  govern- 
ment of  Mecklenburg-Schewerin  threw 
open  all  courses  to  the  students  of  the 
real  schools  of  the  first  order.  The  suc- 
cess obtained  by  several  of  these  stu- 
dents in  the  university  courses,  here- 
tofore closed  to  them,  gives  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  advocates  of  the  **  modem 
course  in  Germany."  If  the  new  **  mod- 
erations "  scheme  now  under  considera- 
tion by  a  committee  of  congregation  of 
Oxford  University  be  passed,  btudents 
who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  nat- 
ural science  will  be  relieved  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  heretofore  required  for  *'  pass 
moderations.'* 


Ecclesiastic  Influence  in  Popu- 
lar Education.  —  Judging  from  the 
record  of  popular  education  in  foreign 
countries,  there  is  no  middle  ground  be- 
tween strict  religious  neutrality  in  the 
schools  and  a  perpetual  conflict  between 
church  and  state  and  church  authorities. 
In  England,  as  a  result  of  recent  elec- 
tions, the  ecclesiastical  influence  is  in 
the  ascendant  in  the  school  boards  of 
London,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield. 
Thus  far  with  the  new  boards,  the  first 
consideration  seems  to  be  '*  the  vested 
interests  of  the  churches";  second, 
"the  objection  of  the  rate  payers  to 
increased  expenditure ; "  and  last,  **  edu* 
cational  efficiency."  The  Daily  News 
and  other  London  papers  protest  against 
the  reaction  policy.  In  Birmingham  hot 
controversy  has  been  excited  over  a  pro- 
position for  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  an 
advocate  for  strict  neutrality,  combats 
the  proposition  in  a  vigorous  pamphlet. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
Austria,  M.  le  Baron  Conrad,  who  was. 
objectionable  to  the  clerical  party,  has 
given  place  to  M.  le  Dr.  Gautsch,  who^ 
while  not  strictly  a  clerical,  is  more 
acceptable  to  that  party.  In  Holland 
the  government  has  yielded  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  Conservatives  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  article  of  the  Constitution 
relative  to  public  instruction.  The  pro- 
posed text  is  in  the  interests  of  the  cler- 
ical schools. 

Notes  on  France.  —  In  the  new^ 
French  chamber  M.  Goblet  still  holds 
the  position  of  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. He  has  just  issued  a  cir 
cular  fixing  the  conditions  under  which 
foreign  students  may  obtain  the  B.  A. 
degree  in  French  faculties.    The  meas- 
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ure  secured  by  this  minister  previous  to 
the  elections,  by  which  superior  institu- 
tions in  France  may  hold  property,  re- 
ceive bequests,  etc.,  has  made  the  way 
for  an  interesting  bequest  to  the  college 
of  France.  A  lady  has  founded  there, 
in  memory  of  her  son,  a  scholarship  in 
higher  methematics  of  the  annual  value 
of  4,000  frs.  ($772).  According  to  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  committee, 
composed  of  mathematical  professors  of 
the  College,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  France,  the  first  incumbent 
will  be  a  young  Russian  lady,  Mdlle. 
Botniker.  A.  T.  s. 

Science  in  Elementary  Schools, 
England.—  In  his  last  address  as  presi- 


dent of  the  Royal  Society,  Prof.  Huxley 
said :  '*  Elementary  scientific  instruction 
is,  so  to  speak,  brought  to  the  doors  of  the 
poorer  classes.  If  the  rich  are  debarred 
from  like  advantages  it  is  their  own  af- 
fair." The  speaker  undoubtedly  had  in 
mind  the  provision  made  for  science  in- 
struction in  the  higher  Board  schools. 
Manchester,  Bradford,  and  Birmingham 
excel  in  this  respect.  In  the  last,  5,000 
children  are  now  receiving  science  in- 
struction in  the  day  schools,  and  500 
teachers  attend  the  evening  science 
classes.  The  Board  has  resolved  to 
enlarge  the  chemical  laboratory  at  a  cost 
of  £loo. 


THE  TEACHER  AMONG  BOOKS, 


Education  proposes  to  make  itself  a 
helpful  companion  to  every  teacher. 
Elsewhere  we  present  the  works  pecu- 
liarly professional,  here  we  deal  defi- 
nitely with  literary  works,  with  the 
latest  publications  in  which  any  teacher 
is  liable  to  be  interested,  and  through 
which  he  may  be  aided  in  his  labors. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
one  teacher  will  frolic  very  extensively 
in  the  fields  we  here  open;  but  there 
is  such  a  range  of  use  the  teachers 
can  make  of  literature,  and  there  are 
80  few  who  have  opportunity  to  know 

what  is   published   that   is    of    special 
merit,  that  we  hope  to  aid  them  by  a 

resumi  of  the  latest  books  each  month 

that  came  within  the  horizon  of  their 

professional  thought. 

In  Philosophy  every  teacher  can  read 

witli  profit,  if  he  can  read  understand- 

ingly.     Nothing  helps  him  so  much  as 

Co  know  the  mind  and  its  methods ;  but 


I  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  one  to  read 
with  facility  the  best  works,  and  it  is 
mischievous  for  one  to  fritter  away  time 
in  pages  that  are  meaningless.  To  those 
who  can  appreciate  and  appropriate  it, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  late 
years  is  the  Hamilton-Jones  translation 
of  Herman  Lotze's  Microcusmus,  Un- 
fortunate is  the  teacher  who  cannot  own 
or  enjoy  this  elegant  work.  Scribner 
&  Welford  have  given  the  American 
public  a  one-volu me  edition  for  |6,  which 
is  really  very  acceptable  in  type,  paper, 
and  binding. 

In  Art  some  teachers  do  much,  the 
more  the  better,  in  these  days,  in  which, 
to  be  at  ease  in  the  best  society,  one 
must  be  familiar  with  the  surface  facts 
and  leading  works,  even  if  he  be  not  a 
connoisseur.  There  are  books  that  the 
public  library  will  help  one  to  that  he 
does  not  care  to  own.  Sketches  of  the  His- 

'  tory  of  Christian  Art^  by  Lord  Lindsay, 
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in  a  new  edition,  is  a  work  every  teacher 
with  any  art  tendency  should  own.  To 
read  this  intelligently  is  to  make  one- 
self easy  in  conversations  on  art.  It  is 
a  work  not  soon  to  be  equaled  in  its 
department.  The  two  elegant  volumes 
cost  $9.00. 

In  Natural  Science  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  teachers,  as  a  rule,  enjoy  rev- 
eling, since  every  country  school  at 
least  has  some  pupils  keenly  appre- 
ciative of  every  fact  and  indication  of 
interest  in  this  department.  The  But- 
terflies of  the  Eastern  United  States, 
by  G.  H.  French,  is  well  mapped  and 
illustrated.    ($2.00) . 

In  Political  Economy  the  teacher  of 
^  to-day  must  read  whatever  his  taste 
directs.  The  great  questions  of  this 
science,  if  it  be  a  science,  are  at  the 
front,  and  are  there  to  stay.  The  move- 
ment of  labor  and  the  anxiety  of  capital 
clearly  indicate  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  teacher  to  know  the  principles 
of  this  practical  subject.  Circulating 
Capital,  by  an  East  Indian  merchant,  is 
an  inquiry  into  the  fundamental  laws 
of  money.  ($2.40.)  Gov.  Henry  M. 
Hoyt  has  a  vigorous  defence  of  Protec- 
tion vs.  Free  Trade.    ($2.00). 

In  Political  History  one  can  do  little 
more  than  to  see  where  facts  and  phi 
losophy  may  be  found  in  an  emergency. 
Mr.  Froude  has  focused  the  observa- 
tions made  in  his  recent  tour  round  the 
world  in  Oceana;  or,  England  and  her 
Colonies,  {$2  50.)  Sarah  K.  Bolton, 
one  of  our  most  gifted  philanthropists, 
has  a  volume  on  Social  Studies  in  Eng* 
land.  {%\  00).  Rudolph  Gniest  has  a 
large  two  volume  (S8.00)  work  on  the 
History  of  the  English  Constitution, 

Catharine  Charlotte  writes  of  the 
Court  of  France  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, The  price  ($9.00)  and  the  subject 
make  it  more  a  book  to  take  from  the 
public  library  than  one  to  be  owned  by 
most  of  us. 

In  Travels  the  teacher  finds  a  fund  of 
illustrations,  facts,  and  incidents  with 


which  to  enliven  her  geography  and 
reading  lessons,  not  to  mention  general 
exercises  and  history.  Frank  Hatton's 
North  Borneo:  Explorations  and  Ad- 
ventures on  the  Equator,  deals  with 
some  of  the  least  important  matters  for 
boys  and  girls  in  real  life,  and  yet  so 
fascinating  and  educationally  valuable 
that  the  teacher  should  at  least  browse 
with  its  pages.  It  costs  $4.50, — too  much 
for  the  teacher  dependent  upon  his  sal- 
ary to  invest, — but  it  will  be  in  every 
public  library,  and  should  be  examined 
with  as  much  care  as  time  will  allow. 
Wanderings  in  China,  by  C.  F.  <70rdon 
Gumming,  is  a  book  of  which  every 
word  said  above  applies.  It  costs  $10.00 
(2  volumes),  but  should  be  thoughtfully 
looked  through,  with  chapters  read 
here  and  there.  The  illustrations  teach 
much. 

In  Biography  one  must  read  as  most 
people  will  read,  because  of  their  tasies. 
A  Short  History  of  Napoleon  the  First, 
by  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley  ($1.50);  and  Napo- 
leon the  First,  J.  S.  Ropes  ($2.00),  are 
valuable  contributions.  The  latter  is  of 
great  value  because  of  its  tone,  method, 
and  ability. 

In  Hibtorical  Research,  if  the  teacher 
cannot  hope  to  go  far,  he  can  at  least 
select  such  lines  as  his  tastes,  tend- 
encies, or  circumstar  ces  tempt  him 
to.  We  shall  merely  record  the  works 
as  they  appear.  Charles  San  key  treats 
economically  (price,  $1.00)  of  The  Spar- 
tan and  Theban  Supremacies,  Edward 
E.  Morris  of  The  Early  Hanoverians 
($1.00);  also  of  Japanese  Homes,  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations  ($5.00).  G. 
Schumacher  records  the  recent  explora- 
tions in  the  Holy  Land  in  a  volume  styled 
Across  the  Jordan,  with  150  illustrations 
($2.25).  Geo.  P.  Fisher  presents  a  most 
valuable  treatise  in  Outlines  of  Universal 
History  ($3.00);  J.  K.  Hosmer,  The  story 
of  the  Jews,  maps  and  illustrations 
($1.50);  J.  A.  Harrison,  of  Washington, 
The  Story  of  Grace  (1 1.50) ;  Arthur  Gil- 
man,  The  Story  of  Rome  (1 1.50). 
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The  Diacritical  Speller.    A  Prac-  ttention  for  their  evidence  of  wide  re- 

tical  Course  of  Exercises  in  Spelling  search  and  for  their  broad  treatment, 
and  Pronunciation,  embracing  Alpha- 
betic Analysis,  a  simple  and  compre-  an  Aid  to  English  Grammar,   de- 
hensive  study  of  some  principles  of  signed  principally  for  Teachers. 
Diacritical  Marking,  and  a  short  no-  By  Asher  Starkweather,  A.B.     i6mo. 
tice  of  Penmanship.     By  C.  R.  Bales.  pp.  230.      Syracuse,  N.  Y. :    C.  W. 
8vo.    pp.  68.    Syracuse,   N.  Y. :   C.  Bardeen.     75  cents. 
W.  Bardeen.    50  cents.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^£  ^^^^ 

This  work  is  novel,  even  in  a  field  so  mar-land  ?    Mr.  Starkweather  says  Yes, 

thoroughly  worked  as  that  of  spelling,  and  gives    us  a  book  of    homonyms, 

lu  striking  features    are    conciseness  There  is  nothing  novel  In  the  idea  of 

and  simplicity.    The  pupil  is  not  drilled  using  these  words  for  exercises  in  the 

upon  what  all  pupils  know,  but  only  uj>on  grammar  class,  but  there  is  something 

what  most  pupils  fail  in.     The  collec  decidedly  novel  in  making  a  whole  book 

tions  of  words  are  made  with  skill,  and  of    them,    with    illustrative    sentences, 

the  pupil  who  uses  this  book  is  not  likely  Here  is  material  at  hand  for  endless 

to  say  Toosday,  or  Reuler.    The  selec-  illustrations,  and  perhaps  the  pupil  wiU 

tion  of  test  words  is  happy,  and  the  ex-  in  no  other  way  learn  more  surely  to 

crcises  in  synonyms  will  afford  material  distinguish  the  fuijctions  of  noun  and 

for  many  a  spare  ten  minutes.     A  skill-  verb  and  adjective,  than    by    devising 

full  teacher  will  find  it  a  book  of  great  sentences  in  which   the  same  word  is 

value,  and  others  will  teach  better  with  used  in  all  these  relations, 
this  than  with  the  ordinary  speller. 

Shakespeare*s   Tragedy   of    Ham- 

OuTLiNFs     OF     Psychology      ivith  ^^^'  Prince  of  Denmark.    Edited, 

UUTLINES     OF     I'SYCHOLOCT,     wi/Zf  ^.  ^^   j^         .     Homer  B.  Sprague, 

fl'^JjyZw^^^  Snllv    tein^  A.  M.  Ph.,  D.,  President  of  MiUsCoi: 

aidt^n?b&  '^'  ..?j^?:Ll-  c^  e^r'^"  "" 

Appendices.    Suggestive     Questions,  ^^'^l^  ^^'    ^*^^'  ^^  "^""^  '  P^P^'' 

and  References  to  Pedagogical  Works.  ^^  cenis. 

By  I.  A.  Reinhart,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  This   is  a  beautiful  edition  of    this 

of  the  High    and  Normal    Training  wonderful  pUy.     The    notes  are  full 

School,  Patterson,  N.  J.     i6mo.    pp.  ^^^  ^^  ^^eat  value.    They  are  learned 

305.      ovracuse,  w.  x.i   v*.  w.  car-  ,            ^j*.*                  ^i_^        ^ 

deen     $1  50  ^"^    °^^  pedantic ;    accurate    but    not 

This'is  the  book  adopted  for  the  New  ''""^ '   •"gge.tive  and  thoaghtstimu- 

York  State  Teachers'   Reading   Circle  'f^'    S'"?"^-  .     ?.?!'!!*"*   ""1 

-       ,                 ^    .            ..        o-         •.  Students  of  English  will  find  this  one  of 

for  the  present  six  months.     Since  its  .            .*....           j      i     t^i    l     i 

,,.      .       ,        .  i     1    J  .      V      i_  ^^^  ™ost  attractive  and  .valuable  books 

publication  the  original  edition  has  been  .      .     , 

.         1.             J  J         .u     £    ^  in  the  language, 

universally  regarded  as  the  first  prac-  **  ^ 

tical  application  of  psychology  to  teach-  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  Arthur  :  An  Opera 

ing.     But  that  was  too  large  for  general  iVithout  Music,      By  the  author  of 

use,  and  its  illustrations  and  much  of  its  "  The   Buntliog   Ball."    New  York  : 

matter  were  applicable  only  to  English  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

schools.     This  revision  was  entrusted  This  new  book,  by  this  mysterious 


to  Dr.  Reinhart  on  account  of  his  val- 
uable article  on  kindred  subjects  in  Ed- 
ucation, which  have  attracted  much 


unknown  author,  is  sumptuous  in  ap- 
pearance and  entertaining  as  to  matter. 
Its  typography  is  so  beautiful,  with  its 
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delicate  red  border  lines,  its  antique 
type,  and  its  thick,  heavy  paper,  as  to 
make  it  a  pleasure  to  read  it ;  while  the 
poem  itself,  with  its  quaint  characters 
and  its  far-away  scenes  will  attract  even 


the  tired  and  sleepy,  as  the  writer  has 
already  found  out  Whoever  the  au- 
thor is,  he  writes  with  a  facile  pen,  and 
tells  the  story  right  royally. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

— Childe  Harold^ s  Pilgrimage^hyhoxd  gineering  has  now  come  to  be  so  im- 
Byron,  published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  as  portant  a  profession  as  to  support  a  first- 
one  of  their  National  Library  series,  and  class  monthly  magazine.  The  February 
for  sale  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  is  a  number  has  a  variety  of  articles  on  water- 
beautiful  little  32mo,  neatly  put  up,  and  works,  gas  engines,  steam  engines,  elec- 
is  sold  at  the  remarkable  low  price  of  trical  tramways,  the  Panama  Canal,  En- 


10  cents. 

— We  have  received  a  beautiful,  tender, 
and  touching  little  volume  entitled  Me- 
morials of  Henry  Brace  Norton,  who 
died  at  San  Jose,  Jan.  22,  1885.      It 


glish  and  American  railways,  etc.,  etc. 
One  or  two  articles  are  well  illustrated. 
It  is  not  without  interest  to  the  general 
reader. 

—  The  iMdies*  Floral  Cabinet. — The 


contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  Prof.  February  number  contains  a  good  va- 

Norton,  whose  excellent  article  on  «  Pro-  ^iety  of  interesting  articles  upon  planU, 

fessional   Enthusiasm,^'  in  the  January  ^^^^^    decorations,  house-keeping,  and 

number  of  Education,  was  read  by  so  ^^^er  matters  of  interest  to  the  ladies, 

many  with  much  interest    The  Moun-  geveral  articles  are  illustrated.     It  is 

Uin  Burial ;  Memorial  Services  in  San  published  by  the  Ladies*  Floral  Cabinet 

Jose;  in  Monterey;  inGilroy;  at  Em-  Company,  22  Vesey  street,  New  York, 

poria,   Kansas;    at  SanU  Cruz  Moun-  at  |i. 25  a  year, 
tains,  and  the  School  Memorial  Service, 

together  with  extracts  from  letters  and  —  The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Ins  ti- 

press  notices.    Prof.  Norton  was  widely  tute,  devoted  to  Science  and  the  Me- 

known,  highly  respected,    and   deeply  chanicArts;    published  by  The   Insti- 

loved.  tute,  Philadelphia,  at  I5.00  a  year ;  I3.00 

-  Mr.  Charles  Hutchlns  has  laid  us  *»  -embers.    The  articles  in  the  Feb. 

all  under  obliRation  by  his  judicious  number  relate  to  Electncty;  Coal  Tar ; 

and  well-timed  efiforts  for  the  reform  of  Alummum  and  .U  Alloys ;  Photography; 

the   law  regulating  the  postage   upon  Condensation  and  Expansion  of  Steam ; 

•  J-    I       tj    1.             J    ti  A      u-ii  Elevated    Railroads;     Incandescent 

periodicals.     He  has  now  drafted  a  bill  ' 

entitled  "A  Bill  Regulating   Rates  of  ^^^P^'  «*c- 

Postage  on  Second  Class  Mail  Matter,  ^,    ^    .        .     ,    .          «... 

.  T    4.*                  r\ai       II    'ru:«  •«  ..  .u  —  The  Co'o beraitve  Tnoex  to  Perufdtc- 

at  Letter-earner  Offices."    This  is  pub-  ,       ,.,,„,  w   ^,      ,          ... 

lished  in  pamphlet,  with  "Remarks  on  "'*'  ^''''f'^  •'^  ^^  I-  Fletcher   with  the 

the  Present  Uw  Respecting  the  Same."  coeP^fft'^"  "J  "»e™bers  of  the  Amer- 

AU  should  devoutly  hope  the  bill  will  «="  ^'''""T^  Association ;  issued  quar- 

pass  this  Congress,  and  all  who  can  terly,  $2.00  a  year :  New  York,  31  *nd 

should  aid  in  bringing  about  its  passage.  3«.Pj"-k  ««>*•     The   fourth   number 

which  completes  the  first  year  (1886)  of 

— Van  NostraHd''s  Enginetring  Mag-  this  valuable  index,  is  now  issued.    It 

anint,  published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand,  contains  a  complete  list  of  articles  In 

New  York.    88  pp.,  $5.00  a  year.    En-  eighty-six  leading  magazines.    Such  an 
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Index  is  invaluable  to  all  scholars,  and 
of  no  less  consequence  to  many  busy 
business  men  who  would  like  to  know 
what  is  written  upon  special  subjects. 
We  heartily  commend  this  enterprise  to 
all  our  readers  as  worthy  of  a  liberal  sup- 
port, and  of  great  value  to  all  who  will 
use  it. 

—  The  Library  Journal^  official  organ 
of  the  American  Library  Association, 
devoted  to  library  economy  and  bibliog- 
raphy. New  York;  $5.00  a  year.  The 
January  number  of  this  useful  journal 
contains  an  article  upon  Poole's  Cata- 
logue of  Government  Publications ;  Li- 
brary Codperation ;  Books  and  Public 
Library;  The  Newberry  Library  in 
Chicago ;  New  York  City  Hall  Library ; 
The  Chelsea  Library;  The  Congres- 
sional Library;  U.  S.  Public  Docu- 
ments ;  Library  Economy  and  History ; 
and  various  other  valuable  articles.  This 
journal  is  of  great  value  to  all  book- 
readers  and  book  buyers,  as  well  as  to  li- 
brarians. 

—  The  Quiver^  an  illustrated  magazine 
for  Sunday  and  general  reading;  pub- 
blished  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1.50  a  year.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
popular  magazines.  It  is  full  of  good, 
wholesome  reading,  illustrated,  well 
printed,  and  is  cheap.  The  frontis- 
piece, —  •*  The  Paper  that  was  Cried 
Over,"  —  illustrates  a  short  story  by 
the  same  name  which  will  be  widely 
ready  and  with  great  interest 

—  Widg  Awake  for  February  Is  full 
of  excellent  short  stories,  brilliant  pict- 
ures, and  beautiful  poems.  The  frontis- 
piece illustrates  a  musical  verse,  **  The 
Nest  in  the  Wind,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Brad- 
ley. A  delightful  Kentucky  story  is  en- 
titled '*The  EUiotsdale  Punishment." 
A  story  of  Indian  times  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  called  "How  Daniel   Abbott 

.  Outwitted  the  Indians."  "Saved  by  a 
Kite  "  is  a  story  of  the  Newfoundland 
Coast.    Mrs.  Sherwood's  "  Royal  Girls 


and  Royal  Courts  "  treats  of  the  Spanish 
court.  Mrs.  Fremont,  in  her  "Souve- 
nirs of  my  Time,"  writes  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, both  as  prince,  president,  and  em- 
peror. Nora  Perry  has  a  characteristic 
article,  "  Autograph  Hunting  and  Auto- 
graphs." There  is  a  ballad  by  Mrs* 
Harriet  Prescott  SpoflEord,  "  The  Story 
of  the  Chevalier,"  with  illustrations  by 
Garrett.  The  three  serial  stories,  "A 
Girl  and  a  Jewel,"  "  Dilly  and  the  Cap- 
tain," and  "  A  Midshipman  at  Large  " 
are  continued.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;  $3.00  a  year. 

—  The  Afagasine  of  American  His- 
tory, in  its  current  number,  discusses 
many  topics  of  fresh  and  living  interest. 
Frederic  G.  Mather  furnishes  "The 
City  of  Albany :  Two  Hundred  years  of 
Progress."  General  John  Watts  de 
Peyster  contributes  a  brilliant  paper 
on  "  Anthony  Wayne  "  to  the  series  of 
"  Prominent  Men  of  the  Revolutionary 
Period."  Dr.  Prosper  Bender  treats  of 
the  "  Disintegration  of  Canada,"  touch- 
ing upon  the  political  difficulties  of  our 
neighbors,  and  giving  expression  to  the 
idea,  which  is  gaining  strength  and  con- 
sequence, of  wholesale  political  change 
in  the  Dominion ;  in  other  words,  an- 
nexion to  the  United  States.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Ciason  adds  another  article  to  his 
scholarly  analysis  of  the  Constiiution, — 
"The  Charieston  Convention  of  1788." 
J.  McDonald  Oxley,  LL.B.,  B.A.,  of 
Ottawa,  writes  of  the  "  Historic  Aspects 
of  Sable  Island."  Mr.  A.  A.  Hayes 
contributes  a  stirring  chapter  to  the 
civil  war  studies,  entitled  "The  New 
Mexican  Campaign  of  1852."  Major 
William  Howard  Mills,  U.  S.  A.,  gives 
a  spirited  account  of  the  reorganization 
of  "  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  under 
Hooker."  General  W.  Farrar  ("  BaMy  ") 
Smith  writes  a  letter  to  the  editor  under 
the  title  of  «  Burnside  Relieved,"  which 
includes  a  short  correspondence  be- 
tween Gen.  Smith  and  Gen.  Burnside. 
These  letters  show  pretty  dearly  the 
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personal  rancor  still  existing  in  the 
mind  of  Gen.  Smith,  which  must  seem 
to  all  fair  minds  to  totally  unfit  him  to 
exercise  a  cool  and  clear  judgment  in 
the  case.  Were  Bumside  now  living,  the 
public  would  be  likely  to  hear  another 
side  to  the  story  Gen.  Smith  tellsv 

—  The  Magazine  of  WesUrn  History 
for  February  displays  great  energy,  skill, 
and  scholarship.  It  is  full  of  good  things. 
The  number  opens  with  an  article  on  Dr. 
C.  G.  Hussey.  Henry  A.  Griffin  con- 
tinues his  account  of  "  The  City  of  the 
Straits " ;  James  F.  Rhodes  reviews 
**  Cox's  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Leg- 
islation*'; J.  H.  Seymour  treats  of 
**  Glass  and  Glassmakers  of  Pitts- 
burgh*'; C.  K.  Bolton  discourses  of 
"  The  Burial  of  De  Soto  " ;  T.  J.  Chap- 
man has  an  article  upon  **  The  Siege  of 
Fort  Pitt";  Mr.  Butterfield  treats  of 
"Chicago";  J.  H.  Kennedy  writes  of 
"Wm.  H.  Brown";  B.  A.  Hinsdale 
upon  "  Geography  and  Early  American 
History  "  ;  and  there  are  other  articles. 

—  Catalogue  of  the  Phoenogamous  and 
Vascular  CryPtogamous  Plants  of  Fitch- 
bur^  and  Vicinity^  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hartwell,  teacher  in  the  Fitchburg  High 
School,  and  three  of  his  pupils ;  pub- 
lished by  the  Fitchburg  Agassiz  Asso- 
ciation. This  work  has  been  performed 
by  the  students  of  the  High  School,  un' 
der  the  direction  of  their  science  teacher. 
It  has  required  seven  years'  time.  The 
catalogue  embraces  eight  hundred  and 
sixteen  specimens,  of  which  number  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  are  found  within 
the  city  limits.  This  work  is  exceed- 
ingly creditable  to  the  school,  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  and  is  a  good  ex- 
ample to  be  followed  by  others.  It  can- 
not fail  to  give  great  zest  to  the  impor- 
tant and  interesting  study  of  botany. 

—  Lend  a  Hand  for  February  is  an 
interesting  number.  Its  contents  are 
"Discrimination  between  Poverty  and 


Pauperism  "  ;  "  Lend  a  Hand,"  by  J.  A. 
Cunningham  ;  "  Red  and  White  on  the 
Border,"  by  Theodore  Rosevelt;  "Lon- 
don Charities,"  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Winsor ; 
"  Indian  Territory  Exclusion,"  by  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Quinton ;  "  A  Prayer,"  by  Mary 
D.  Turiay  ;  "  All  Souls'  Day ; "  "  Indian 
Missions,"  by  Mrs.  M.  T.  Richards; 
"  Notes  on  a  Boston  Ward,"  by  F.  R. 
Morse;  "An  Indian  Circumlocution 
Office,"  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter ;  and 
the  continued  story  by  Edward  E.  Hale, 
"  My  Friend  the  Boss."  This  new  ma- 
gazine will  attract  wide  attention  and 
secure  a  multitude  of  readers. 

—  The  North  American  Review  for 
February  is  a  very  strong  number.  Its 
articles  are  timely,  vigorous,  and  schol- 
arly. Jhe  contents  are  as  follows: 
"  The  Congo  and  the  President's  Mes- 
sage,*' by  John  A.  Kasson ;  "  Race  and 
the  Solid  South,"  by  Cassius  M.  Clay ; 
"Some  Fallacies  of  Science,"  by 
"  Ouida  " ;  "America's  Land  Question," 
by  A.  J.  Desmond ;  "  The  Campaign  of 
Shiloh,"  by  Gen.  Beauregard ;  "  Aristo- 
cratic Tendencies  of  Protestantism,"  by 
Oscar  Fay  Adams ;  "  England  and  Ire- 
land," by  Henry  George ;  "  Sherman's 
Opinion  of  Grant,"  by  the  Editor ;  "  Let- 
ters and  Telegrams,"  by  Gen.  Fry  and 
Gen.  Sherman ;  and  Notes  and  Com- 
ments. Price,  $5.00  a  year;  30  La- 
fayette place,  New  York. 

—  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  j 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.75  a 
year.  The  February  number  of  this 
deservedly  popular  magazine  has  for  a 
frontispiece  "Showing  a  Flare."  The 
first  article  is  "  Harry's  Inheritance,"  by 
Grant  Allen.  This  is  followed  by  "  Life- 
boats and  Lifeboat  Men,"  by  C.  J. 
Staniland;  "  Ulm,"  by  Helen  Zimmon  ; 
"  Aunt  Rachel,"  by  D.  Christie  Murray ; 
"  A  Month  in  Sicily,"  by  H.  D.  Trail ; 
"The  Cultivation  of  Tea,"  by  F.  A. 
Junker  von  Langegg,  and  several  minor 
articles.    There  are  but  few  magazines 
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of  a  more  healthful  or  more  popular 
type  than  this.    It  is  a  family  periodical. 

—  Lippineoli't  Magaain*  is  one  of 
the  bri^lest  of  them  all.  The  Febniary 
namber  has  the  contiouation  of  two 
serials,  "  Taken  by  Siege "  and  "  A 
Bachelor's  Blunder,"  by  W.  E.  Norris. 
M.  B.  Upham  contributes  "  Backwoods 
Pre-Raphaelites  " ;  Helen  Gray  Cone, 
"The  Comrades";  J.  S.  of  Dale,  "In 
a  Garrett;  Margarit  Edaoo,  "A  Sum- 
mer EveaiDg;  "Dorman  B.  Eaton,  "Civ- 
il Service  Reform";  Edgar  Fawcett, 
"Irony",  Grant  Allen,  "The  Gold 
Wultric";  E.  R.  Champlin,  "  A  Lover's 
Mood."  Beside  those  articles  are  Our 
Monthly  Gossip,  and  an  interesting  and 
appreciative  bioKrapbical  article  upon 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  the  founder  of  the 
magazine  and  of  the  great  publishing 
bouse  which  bears  his  name.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  tz.oo 
a  year. 

—  The  Ovtrlaitd  Monthly  for  February 
has  a  rich  table  of  contents.  This  in- 
teresting periodical  is  devoted  to  the 
"  development  of  the  country,"  and  is 
of  special  value  to  those  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Over- 
land Monthly  Company,  San  Francisco ; 
$4.00  a  year;  single  number,  35  cents. 

—  1  he  CiHCtHKati School Rtport,caji' 
sisting  of  426  pages,  has  just  come  to 
hand,  and  is  a  volume  creditable  alike 
to  the  city,  its  schools.  Dr.  Peaslee,— 
the  superinledent,— and  the  other  offi- 
cers whoaided  in  its  production.  Special 
attention  Is  called  to  that  portion  of 
Superintendent  Peaslee's  Report,  which 
speaks  of  "  Memory  Gems  "  and  "  Arbor 
Day."  The  second  part  of  the  report 
is  a  hand-book  for  the  schools  for  the 
current  year. 

—  A  Ntv,  Wall  Map  of  New  Eng- 
land.—}. E.  Goldsworthy,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  publishes  an  excellent  map  of  the 
six  Eastern  states.     It  is  compiled  and 
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drawn  by  that  veteran  engnver  J.  C 
Thompson.  The  map  is  about  five  feet 
square,  mounted  on  rollers,  vanished, 
with  canvas  back.  It  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, not  crowded ;  the  type  is  good ; 
the  state  boundaries  are  in  bold  shades, 
and  the  countries  are  shown  in  separate 
colors.  Every  school  should  have  it 
Price,  #4.00. 

Outlint  Mapt.—D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
have  just  published  a  valuable  outline 
map  of  the  United  States.  This  map 
is  edited  by  Edward  Channing,  and  was 
drawn  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Albert 
Hart,  of  Harvard  Universi^.  It  b  in 
four  sections,  each  being  29  z  42  inches, 
making  the  entire  map  58  x  82  inches,  or 
nearly  five  feet  by  seven.  It  is  merely 
an  outline  map,  with  rivers  and  shore 
lines,  parallels,  meridians,  and  state 
boundaries.  Teachers  of  all  grades  of 
school  will  find  this  new  map  of  great 
value  in  teaching  both  geography  and 
history.  Its  cheapness  adds  greatly  to 
its  utility.  It  may  be  had  as  a  whole  or 
in  sections.  One  section,  ij  cents  ;  any 
two  sections,  25  cents ;  or  the  whole 
map,  40  cents.  Published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  3  Tremont  place,  Boston. 
It  Is  also  the  design  of  the  publisbeis, 
should  sufficient  demand  be  made,  to 
publish  small  maps,  designed  for  the 
student's  own  use. 

—  The  CUUen,  published  by  D.  C. 
Heat  &  Co.,  Boston,  at  f  1.50  a  year,  is 
a  new  monthly  paper,  devoted  to  "good 
government  through  good  citizenship." 
It  is  the  organ  of  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Civics.  The  initial  number  of 
this  new  paper  is  charming.  The  ty- 
pography is  elegant.  Its  whole  appear- 
ance and  make  up  is  artistic,  and  in 
character  with  the  high  purpose  and 
broad  intentions  that  underlie  its  exist- 
ence. "  The  Courtesy  of  the  Senate," 
by  Woodron  Wilson;  "When  Should 
Teaching  in  Civics  Begin  f  by  W.  N. 
Hailmano;  "Subjeots  Embraced  in  the 
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Science  of  Civics,"  by  E.  E.  White; 
"  Public  Debts,"  by  H.  C.  Adams  ;  "A 
Brief  History  of  the  Indian  Question," 
by  Gen.  H.  B.  Carringlon;  Editorials, 
Editor's  Table,  etc.,  give  a  good  view 
of  the  style  and  scope  of  the  paper. 
The  community  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  wide  influence  for  good  this 
paper  and  the  society  it  represents  will 
exert  upon  the  nation. 

—  The  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 
has  published  its  Twenty- first  annual 
Catalogue  with  its  Courses  of  Study, 
etc.  This  flourishing  institution  has 
730  students,  of  which  over  600  are  in 
the  School  of  Industrial  Science. 

—  The  Andover Review  for  February. 
In  the  opening  article  Rev.  Dr.  Adams, 
of  Fall  River,  begins  a  discussion  of 
"  The  Spiritual  Problem  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Town."  A  rising  French  au- 
thor. Rev.  R.  Saillens,  gives  a  graphic 
and  discriminating  analysis  of  "  The 
Religion  of  Victor  Jlugo."  Professor 
Ely  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
contributes  a  vigorous  appeal  for  a  more 
intelligent  consideration  by  Christian 
men  and  churches  of  Socialism.  Dr. 
Langdon,  who  has  long  resided  in  Italy, 
discusses '*  The  Possibilities  of  Italian 
Reform,"  beginning  with  a  very  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Waldenses  and  other  evangelical  bodies. 
Under  **  Religious  Intelligence "  the 
very  comprehensive  and  instructive 
tables  of  Missionary  Statistics,  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Grundemann,  are  com- 
pleted in  Rev.  Mr.  Starbuck's  transla- 
tion. Thty  are  of  a  very  special  value 
to  clergymen  and  others  who  desire  to 
communicate  information  respecting  this 
work.  The  flrst  editorial  takes  occasion, 
in  connection  with  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  masterly  vol- 
umes upon  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  to 
point  out  some  practical  results. of  a 
remarkable  and  protracted  controversy. 
The  second  shows  the  significance  of 


the  English  elections  as  respects  the 
progress  of  Liberalism,  and  the  near 
political  future  of  England.  A  third 
points  out  the  undue  sway  exerted  over 
some  minds,  in  theological  discussion, 
by  "The  Fear  of  Inferences."  The 
number  closes  with  book  reviews  and  a 
list  of  new  works  received.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

—  The  city  of  Taunton  has  just  is- 
sued its  Annual  School  Report,  which 
is  an  interesting  document,  and  contains 
an  excellent  report  from  Supt.  Water 
man.  who  now  resigns  his  office  very 
much  to  the  regret  of  all  concerned.  He 
has  been  for  seventeen  years  the  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  this  city. 

—  The  American  Antiquarian  and 
Oriental  Journal^  edited  by  Rev.  Ste- 
phen D.  Peet,  Chicago;  $4.00  a  year. 
The  February  number  has  "  Animal 
Figures  in  American  Art,"  by  the  Ed- 
itor; VThe  Study  of  the  Nahuatl  Lan- 
guage," by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton;  "The 
Museum,"  edited  by  E.  A.  Barber; 
Editorial;  "Notes  on  European  Ar- 
chaeology," by  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.; 
"  Notes  on  American  Ethnology,"  by 
Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton;  "Notes  from  the 
Far  East,"  by  Prof.  John  Avery;  and 
other  interesting  matter. 

The  New  Englander  and  Yale  Re- 
view^ February;  William  L.  Kingsley, 
proprietor.  New  Haven ;  monthly ;  price, 
I3.00  a  year ;  30  cents  a  number.  The 
first  article  is  a  review  of  Merriam's 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Bowles," 
by  Prof.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  Beloit, 
Wis.  Then  follow  "  Place  of  English 
in  a  College  Curriculum,"  by  Prof.  T. 
W.  Hunt,  Princeton;  "Christian  An- 
thropology and  Philanthropy/  by  Prof. 
Louis  O.  Braston,  Yale  College ;  "Schlie- 
mann  and  his  Explanations,"  by  Prof. 
Thos.  D.  Seymour,  Yale;  "Municipal 
Reforms,"  by  Geo.  M.  Browne,  Mass. ; 
and  two  valuable  educational  articles  as 
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fMarch^ 


follows :  **  Some  Considerations  as  to 
the  Future  Policy  of  Yale  College," 
by  Mason  Young,  of  New  York  City ; 
and  **  Remarks  on  the  Preceding  Ar- 
ticle," by  Henry  C.  Kingsley,  of  Yale ; 
Notices  of  New  Books,  etc. 

—  Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish,  in  May, 
Analytic  Geometry^  by  G.  A.  Went- 
worth,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.    The  aim 


of  this  work  is  to  present  the  elementary 
part  of  the  subject  in  the  best  form  for 
class-room  use.  The  connection  between 
a  locus  and  its  equation  is  made  perfectly 
clear  in  the  opening  chapter.  The  ex- 
ercises are  well  graded  and  designed 
to  secure  the  best  mental  training.  By 
adding  a  supplement  to  each  chapter, 
provision  is  made  for  a  shorter  or  more 
extended  course,  as  the  time  given  to 
the  subject  will  permit 


MISCELLANEO  US. 


Religion  and  the  Public  Schools. 
—  The  Boston  Transcript  comments  as 
follows  upon  the  remarks  made  by  Pres- 
ident Eliot  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Club: 

"He  presented  very  fairly  and  very 
forcibly  the  difficult  problem  which  our 
community  especially  is  at  this  time 
facing,  as  to  the  connection  of  religion 
with  our  system  of  public  school  educa- 
tion. The  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Eliot 
as  to  the  methods  for  dealing  with  the 
very  perplexing  difficulties  which  now 
present  themselves  are  certainly  very 
generous,  but  are  they  practical  ?  One 
of  these  suggestions  was,  that  according 
to  the  number  of  pupils,  the  children  of 
parents  of  each  of  the  different  religious 
denominations,  teachers  respectively  at- 
tached to  these  denominations  should  be 
set  over  the  schools  in  proportionate 
ratio.  The  other  suggestion  was  that 
an  hour  in  each  day's  school  session 
should  be  set  apart  in  which  the  schol- 
ars should  be  distributed  in  separate 
apartments,  there  to  receive  such  relig- 
ious instruction  as  their  {Barents  respect- 
ively may  desire  them  to  listen  to. 
Would  it  be  possible  in  the  nature,  exac- 
tions, and  conditions  of  things  to  bring 
about  such  arrangements  as  these  ? 

We  can  but  drop  a  suggestion  of  our 
own  on  this  subject  without  attempting 
to  follow  it  into  details.  Why  can  we 
not  best  find  relief  in  rigidly  keeping  to 
one  of  the  fundamentals  ot  our  institu- 


tions,—  the  entire  separation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Church  and  State  ?  Our  public 
school  teachers  might  be  selected  by  the 
committees  with  no  reference  whatever 
to  their  religious  denominations,  but 
with  a  strict  regard  to  their  qualities  and 
abilities,  character,  example,  influence, 
and  instructions,  to  advance  the  moral 
training  of  their  pupils,  and  then  throw 
the  whole  responsibility  of  their  relig- 
ious education  upon  their  parents  and 
ministers.  The  State  and  municipal 
governments  cannot  in  any  way  recog- 
nize religious  denominations,  nor  pro- 
vide for  any  classification  of  school 
apartments,  teachers  or  pupils  by  secta- 
rian instructions.  The  embarrassments, 
disputes,  controversies,  and  annoying 
responsibilities  that  would  be  involvea 
in  any  such  attempted  scheme  would  be 
endless,  and  would  be  sure  to  result  in 
strife  and  disaster.  It  is  a  scanHal  and 
grievance  to  many  persons,—  an  evi- 
dence of  something  very  wrong  under 
our  present  enlightenment, —  that  our 
houses  of  worship  should  be  known  by 
so  many  sectarian  names.  But  it  would 
be  deplorable  if  the  tablets  on  our  school- 
houses  bearing  the  names  of  our  civic 
worthies  should  be  removed  in  order 
that  sectarian  designations  might  be  sub 
stituted.  The  State  must  resolutely 
cling  to  its  original,  traditional,  and 
noble  fundamental  of  providing  for  the 
elementary  education  of  all  its  children. 
It  cannot  assume  the  office  of  training 
them  in  denominational  religion." 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Jane  Andrew's  Books. 


TEN 


BOYS  WHO  LIVED  on  the  ROAD  FROM  LONG  AGO  TO  NOW. 

Cloth,  twenty  lUiutrattoiiB.    Price,  80  Cto.  let*    Introdaolng  the  Series  of 


Kfthla.  the  Aryan  Boy,  who  came  down  to  the 
plains  Of  the  iDdos. 

Darlas.  the  Persian  Boy,  who  knew  aboat  Zoro- 
aster. 

Oleon,  the  Greek  Roy,  who  ran  at  the  Olympic 
Games. 

Horatios,  the  Roman  Boy,  whose  ancestor  kept 
tbe  bridge  so  well. 

Waif  the  Hazon  Boy, who  helped  to  make  England. 


Gilbert,  the  Pago,  who  will  one  day  become  a 
knight. 

Roger,  the  English  Lad,  who  looged  to  sail  the 

-  panlsh  Main . 

Kxeklei  Faller,  the  Paritan  Boy 

Jonathan  Dawson,  the  Yankee  Boy. 

Prank  Wilson,  the  Roy  Poet  of  1886. 


And  giving  mach  entertaining  and  InstraotiTe  reading  on  the  manners  and  castoms  of  the  differ- 
ent nations  from  the  Aryan  age  to  now. 
The  following  onqnalffled  commendation  from  the  pen  of  the  Quaker  will  be  read  with  intereet : 

AM BSBUBT,  11th  mo,  32, 1886. 
I  have  been  reading  the  new  book  by  James  Andrews,  *'  Ten  Boys  who  UTtd  on  the  Boad  from 
Long  Ago  to  Now."  which  yon  hayejast  pnbllshed,  and  cannot  forbear  saying  that  in  all  myae- 
qaaiotance  with  jQTenile  Llteratare,  I  know  of  nothing  In  many  rrspects  eqaalto  this  remarkable 
book,  which  oontal*  s  In  Its  small  compasa  thv  concentrated  knowledge  of  Tast  libraHet.  it  is  the  ad- 
mirably told  story  of  the  past  centarles  of  the  world's  progress;  ana  the  amount  of  stndy  and  labor 
required  in  the  preparation  seenu  almott  appaling  to  contemplate.  One  is  struck  with  the  peculiar 
excellence  in  its  style,  clear,  easy,  graceful  and  picturesque,  which  i  child  cannot  fail  to  comprehend 
and  in  which  children  of  a<*  larger  growth  "  will  find  an  irresistible  oharm.  That  it  will  proTO  a 
favorite  with  old  and  young  I  have  no  doubt  It  seems  t«»  me  that  nothing  could  be  more  enjuyaole 
to  the  boy  ot  our  period  than  the  story  of  how  the  boys  of  all  the  ages  liTOd  and  acted 

Yours  truly,  Johk  G.  Whittisb. 


Oniril  \^\^\t  siBtera  who  ll?e  on  the 
\h  V  r  M  round  bail  that  floaU  In  the  air. 
%|L  I  lall  Ilmstrat«<i.  Library  edliiou  80 
cents  net;  Achool  edition,  SO  cents  net. 

Typical  of  seven  races  ;  and  the  anthor-'s  idea 
is  to  portray  how  these  **  little  women  "  live  in 
dlyer«e  parts  of  the  world,  how  the  products  of 
one  country  are  brought  to  anothAr,  their  man- 
ners, customs,  etc  The  story  or  rather  ttritt  of 
§torie9,  is  charmingly  told ;  and  many  strange 
characters  are  introduced. 


Arif  ry  Itttle  slsten  pro?e  their  sister 

OL  f  Lll  Library  edition, 80  cte.net;  school 
edition.  60  cts.  net. 

This  may  be  considered  a  sequel  to  the  BeTon 
Little  Hlsters,  in  which  the  nationalities  are  again 
taken  up,  and  the  peenllaritles  of  each,  in  i  ela- 
tion to  Its  childhood,  are  na'  uralJy  and  pleasingly 
given. 

The  attrsotions  are  each  as  canrot  fail  to  Im- 
press  upon  the  juvmille  mind,  with  a  permanent 
result,  the  information  sought  to  be  imparted. 


The  above  books  have  no  superiors 

Sample  copies  of  these  books  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  prioe.    Bend  for  our  oatalogue 
of  Text  Books,  Speakers,  and  School  Publications. 

r^BB  CLiicl  HUBPx^BD,  Piiblisliers,  Boston. 


TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 


Teachers  who   are   ambitious   for  better    positions   and 
a    higher  salary   are   invited   to   apply  to 


H.  M.  CABLE,  32  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 
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BOSTON.    SATURDAY.  APRH.   M.  iaS4. 


The  Golden  Rule  is  a  non-sectarian,  religious  family  paper,  published  in  Boston,  at  two 
dollars  a  year,  and  is  rated  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

No  pap>er  in  the  country  can  excel  the  Golden  Rule  in  attractiveness  and  intrinsic  Talue. 
It  is  the  favorite  family  paper  wherever  introduced.  • 

It  has  something  for  every  member  of  the  fami)y,  and  is  always  pure,  bright,  helpful,  en- 
tertaining, zxiA  pre-eminently  readable. 

NOW    READ   THIS!! 

To  any  person  (whether  a  subscriber  to  Education  or  not)  sending  as  $3.25  we  will  send 
Education  for  one  year,  and  the  Golden  Rule  six  months. 

HOW  CAN  WE   DO   IT? 

Well,  don't  ask  us ;  only  send  us  $3.25  at  once,  and  we  will  begin  sending  you  both  papers 
the  same  day  yoar  subscription  is  received. 

BUT    REMEMBER 

This  is  a  limited  offer  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Don*t  delay.  Sample  copies 
of  the  Golden  Rule  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Golden  Rule  Co.,  3  Somerset  Street, 
Boston. 

We  will  also  furnish  The  New  York  Independent  and  The  Golden  Rule,  both  for  one 
year,  to  persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to  The  Golden  Rule,  for  only  $3.00,  or  the 
two,  with  Education,  to  new  subscribers  for  $5.50. 
Send  all  subscriptions  to 

EDUCATION,  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  journal  in  the 

country  for  Primary,  Intermediate, 

and  Grammar  Schools. 

ws-  CIRCULATES  IN  EVERT  STATE. 

Sworn  Increase   of   Subscriptions  from  July  1.  1885,   to 

January  1,  1886,    .    .    .    5000. 


**  I  think  it  the  best  issue  of  an  educational  journal  I  have  ever  seen/* 

Prof.  W.  H.  PAYNE,  University  of  Michigan, 

"  Its  writers  are  selected  from  the  best  in  the  country,  and  each  one  is  a  live,  wide 
awake,  practical  teacher."  CHARLES  F.  KING, 

Boston  Manager  School  of  Methods^  Saratoga  Springs^  N,  K 


Shonld  be  in  the  Hands  of  eTery  Lire  Teacher. 

Send  for  sample  copy.    Thirty -two  pages.    Monthly,    .    .    .    $1.00  a  year. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  43  Milk  St.,  Boetom 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS.  lil 

POPULAR  TEXT- BOOKS." 

BRADBCRT'S  EATON'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Elementary,  50  eta.;  Practical   75  cte.    A  complete  series  in  two  books. 

BRADBURY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary  Algebra.  90  cts. ;  Elementary  Gksometry,  72  cts. ;  Element- 
ary Trigonometry.  72  eta.;  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  $1.28. 

Used   in  the   High  Schools  of  the  principal  cities  in  New  England  and  extensively  in 
other  States. 

STONE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    86  cts. 

By  A.  r.  STONE,  LL.D.,  Supt.  of  Schools ^  City  of  Spring/Uld,  Mass, 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  Boston,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Maiden,  Mass.;  Portland, 
Me.,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Denver,  Col.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  etc,  etc. 

MESERVEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Hingle  Entry,  for  Grammar  Schools,  60  cts.;   Single  and  Double  Entry,  for 
High  Schools  and  Academies,  80  ct*. 
Meservev's  text  books  in  book-keeping  are  used  in  more  than  650  cities  and  towns,  and 
over  seventy  Academies  in  New  England  alone,  and  very  extensively  in  other  cities. 

MESERVEY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  60  cts.   pJSS,.^. 

An  Elementary  ^T^ork  by  the  author  of  the  Book-keeping.    Designed  for 

High  Schools  and  Academies. 

Copies  of  the  ahovencimed  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  prices  named.    Please  send 
for  Dcscripiii'e  Circulars. 

THOMPSON,  BHOHN  &  CO.,  23  Uavley  »t.,  Boston. 

8VIA8KV'S  BLACEU0Altl)8. 

Hundreds  of  testimonials  pronounce  these  Blackboards  the  "  best  in  the 

world/'     Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  says  :    "  Best  blackboard  we  have 

ever  had."     Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  says  :    **  The  best  blackboard  by  all  odds 

that  we  have  ever  had."     Prin.  A.  G.  Boyden,   Bridgewater,  says  :    "We 

have  used  several  other  kinds,  but  none  equal  to  yours."     Caleb  Emery, 

Prin.  Charlestown  High  School,  Mass.,  writes  :  "Worked  admirably,  giving 

perfect  satisfaction  in  all  respects."     All  the  teachers  in  the  English  and 

Classical   School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  say  :    "  Superior  to  any  others;  better 

than  the  real  slate. 

Send  orders  to  J.  A.  SWASEY,  35  Pemberton  SquarCy  Boston, 

DIXON'S  *c'8S?'H°.tS  PENCILS. 

TVS  —  Very,  Very  Soft  -      For  the  Heaylest  and  Deejieit  Mastei. 

V  8  — Very  Soft       .•      -      -      -      For  Hea?7  SbAdlag. 
S  — Soft       .....      Forhkeiciilng. 

8  M  — Soft  Medium,  for  General  Use. 

M  <  —  Medium  Black   -    For  Memorandani  Booki. 

M  — Medium,  for  Free-hand  Drawing. 

M  H  —  Medium  Hard  For  Book-keejiers. 

H  —  Hard,  for  Civil  Engineers. 

?  H  —  Very  Hard  Fop  Fine  Outline  Work. 

Y  Y  H  —  Very,  Yr  ry  Hard  »  or  the  Finest  EngrarlBg  Ltnei. 

Finished  with  and  wltkout  Eraslre  Bubher  attachmeots  la  many  styles. 

FOR  SALE  BT  AIAa  STATIONERS. 

JOS.  DIXOV  CSnCIBLE  COMPAHT         ...    JEBBET  OITTt  V.  J. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


EDUCATION: 

A    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE. 

Dbvotkd  to  the  Science,  Art,  Philosophy,   and  Literature  of  Education. 
Mi»e4  and  Pibllthed  by  WUUAM  A.   MOWBT,  Ho.  I  Somenet  St.,  Bosloi. 


Heretofore  this  Magazine  has  been  published  bi-monthly,  or  six  numbers  a  year,  at  the 
rate  of  $4.00  per  annum  Hereafter  it  will  be  published  monthly,  ten  months  in  the  year, 
from  September  to  June,  inclusive.  Terms :  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance.  Postage  paid  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States  or  British  Provinces.  Advertisements  taken  at  moderate 
rates.    Back  numbers  can  be  furnished  at  50  cents  each,  or  $3.00  a  year. 

A  few  setb  only  of  bound  volumes  yet  remain  on  hand,  which  will  be  furnished  at  ^00 
a  Tolume. 

Sabacriptions  received  at  any  time,  bat  subscribers  are  recommended  to  begin  with  the 
aew  year,  or  with  the  volume  in  September.  Subscribers  should  remit  by  P.  O.  orders  or 
by  registered  letters. 

Postal  cards  and  letters  should  always  state  the  P.  O.  address,  town,  county,  and  state 
of  the  subscriber  to  whom  Education  is  addressed. 

Education  is  sent  to  subscribers  until  it  is  ordered  stopped  and  all  arrearages 
ARE  paid.    Address  all  communications  to 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


CLUB   RATES. 

ONE   YEAR  IN   ADVANCE. 

The  subscriber  to  Education  may 
be  new  or  old ;  the  subscriber  to  the 
other  paper  must  be  a  new  subscriber. 
Education  and  your,  of  Educd'n^  $5  00 
Education  and  American  Teacher^  3.25 
Education  and  Popular  Educator^  3.25 


Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  arc  display- 
ing excellent  judgment  in  the  character 
of  the  books  they  publish,  and  have 
earned  the  reputation  which  they  al- 
ready have  secured  of  being  enterprising 
and  energetic.  Their  house  in  Tremont 
Place  is  rapidly  becoming  head  quarters 
for  teachers  visiting  Boston. 

It  will  pay  every  reader  of  this  paper 
to  send  16  cents  in  stamps  to  the  Jos. 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
for  samples  pf  lead  pencils.  By  men- 
tioning this  paper  they  will  receive  pen- 
cils worth  double  the  money. 

Roberts  Brothers,  3  Somerset 
street,  Boston,  publish  a  valuable  list  of 


books,  both  school  and  miscellaneous. 
They  have  not  a  poor  book  on  their  list, 
and  their  reputation  for  books  for  the 
general  reader  is  that  no  house  has  a 
choicer  on  more  select  list. 


The  attention  of  readers  is  called  to 
the  list  of  books  in  the  advertisement  of 
that  standard  honse,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  Their  wide  range  of  books  in 
English  literature,  suitable  for  school 
work,  will  well  receive  careful  attention 
from  all  teachers. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  are  rapidly  placing 
the  educational  public  under  obligation 
to  them  for  new  and  fresh  books  of  the 
finest  type.  They  are  also  the  publish- 
ers of  that  elegant  new  paper  called 
The  Citizen.  See  their  advertisement 
on  another  page. 

Our  readers  will  notice  several  new 
advertisements  in  this  number.  All  the 
advertisements  in  Educatin  are  from 
the  best  houses,  and  of  the  best  goods. 
In  writing  to  our  advertisers  please 
mention  Education. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Important  New  Books. 


**  A  model  of  what  such  a  work 
should  be'' — N.V.  Mail  and  Ex- 

PRESS. 

OUTLINES 

-OF- 

DWVERSAL  HISTORY 

Byileorge  Park  Fiiher.  I^.D.,  LLI^ 

OF  Yale  College. 

I  vol.,  8vo.    690  pages. 

This  work,  designed  as  a  text-book 
and  for  private  reading,  is  a  clear  and 
condensed  narrative,  brought  down 
to  the  present  year,  comprising  not 
only  a  record  of  political  events,  but 
also  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  lit- 
erature, art,  and  science,  from  the 
beginning  of  history  to  the  present 
time. 

It  contains  full  lists  of  books  for 
reading  and  reference,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  32  historical  maps, — 
mostly  colored,  and  many  of  them 
folded. 

**  //  strikes  me  as  having  no  superior 
of  its  clissr  —  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
Union  Theol.  Sem. 

**  /  cannoi  speak  in  terms  of  too  high 
praise  of  the  excellence  of  the  work^ — 
Pres.  James  B.  Angell,  D.D.,  LL.  D., 
University  of  Michigan. 

Eztrn  cl«fli,  iii«r«rc«  Iback      Price  %j 
nail,  paataiie  free,   $3.00 


IHANDY    ATLAS 

OF  THE  WORLD. 
NBARL7  75,000  ALREADY  SOLD. 

Recent  and  accurate  Maps  of  the 
Congo  State,  Bulgaria  and  the  Balk- 
ans, Burmah  and  Mandalay,  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan,  late  Arctic  Explora- 
tions, and  the  main  geographical 
features  of  the  world, — in  all,  38 
maps  and  valuable  statistics.  4to, 
flexible  cloth. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  booksellers  or 
by  mail  for  50  cents. 


WEBSTER'S  CONDENSED, 

8cx>  Pages,— 1,500  Illustrations, — 
60,000  Words. 

A  Pra«ueiig  Yoetbiltrj  •(  24,000  Prefer  luiei. 

An  entirely  new  Dictionary  on  a 
novel  and  original  plan,  containing 
all  recent  terms,  and,  in  its'etynool- 
ogies  and  definitions,  more  thorough 
and  accurate  than  any  other  abridged 
dictionary. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  booksellers  or 
by  mail  for  $1.80. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  Request. 


Send  for  our  New  Descriptive  List, — Sent  Free  on  Request. 

Correspondents  please  mention  Education. 


IVISON,  BLAEEMAX,  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

753  &  755   BROADWAY.   New  York. 


VI  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

The  speoial  attention  of  Teachers  and  Buperintendenta  is  called  to  the 
following  Hat  of  popular  books,  which  are  having  a  truly  national  and 
rapidly  increasing  aale: 

INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY  (Revised  Ed.)    3'opp.;  per  copy,      $i.og 

Two  hundred  and  forty  pages  ft  this  book  contain  the  text ;  this  is  divided  into 
chapters  on  Mind  in  General,  Consciousness,  Perceptiou,  Memory,  Imagination,  Con- 
ception, Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  Ten  pages  are  devoted  to  explanatory  notes ; 
then  about  sixty  pages  contain  questions  on  the  text. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETHICS  (Moral  Philosophy).  200  pp. ;  per  copy  $i.oa 
By  J.  T.  Champlin,  D  D.,  President  of  Watervilje  College,  Waterville,  Maine. 

WILSON'S   TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION. 

Latest    Revision.     Per  copy.     .     .     $1.00 

Designed  for  Letter-Writers,  Authors,  Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Rules  on  the  Use  of 
Capitals,  a  List  of  Abbreviations,  Hints  on  the  Preparation  of  Copy  and  of  Proof- 
Reading,  Specimen  of  Proof-Sheet,  etc. 

STANDARD    PUBLICATIONS. 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  PENMANSHIP.     (1849—1885.) 
BARTHOLOMEW'S  DRAWING  BOOKS.     (1866— 1885.) 
DINSMORE'S  SPELLING  BLANKS. 
McVICAR^S  SPELLING  BLANKS. 

PATTERSON'S  COMPOSITION  BOOKS. 
GILLETT  &  ROLFE'S  NEW  WORKS  ON  PHYSICS. 
WEBB'S  WORD  METHOD.     (1867—1885.) 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

WEBB'S  NEW  WORD  METHOD. 

LANGUAGE  TABLETS,  for  Supplementary  Work,  arranged  for  Schools  of  all 
Grades,  In  twelve  pads,  each  containing  56  sheets;  50  sheets  of  from  five  to  ten  exer> 
cises  to  be  written  out  on  sheet  below,  which  is  perforated,  to  be  detached  and  handed 
in  to  teacher.  Numbers  i,  2,  3  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  appropriate  pictures. 
Number  i  contains  16  pages  of  script,  expressly  drawn  and  engraved  for  this  series. 
Numbers  i  to  4  are  also  ruled  on  a  scale  of  thirds,  like  copy-books,  with  double 
ruling.    Numbers  5  to  12  have  single  ruling. 

NUMBER  TABLETS,  for  Supplementary  Work  in  Arithmetic.  In  twelve  pads 
containing  56  sheets  of  five  to  twelve  problems. 

HOWARD'S  PRACTICAL  SERIES  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  112  pages,  half  bound,  oral  and  written,  for  primary  and 

intermediate  grades. 
Complete  Arithmetic,  192  pages,  full  cloth,  for  common  and  graded  schools. 

DINSMORE'S  MODEL  SCRIPT  SPELLING  BLANKS.     36  pages, white^ 

paper,  with  script  headings. 

DINSMORE'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  and  HYGIENE^ 

Cloth,  164  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

McVICAR'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  SPELLING  BLANKS. 
BOND'S  STAFF-RULED  WRITING  BOOKS,     in  three  numbers. 


For  compute  pHce-listy  sample  copies^  and  terms  for  introduction^  please  address 
the  publishers : 

POTTER.  AINSWOBTH  &  CO., 

909  irstea«h  4Tes«e,  107  Chsaibftra  lltrc«i,  99  BiwOeld  atvcei^ 

fIDIVAG*.  IfBir  YORK.  1 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


VU 


The  Best  Supplementary  Reading  for  Schools  will 
be  found  in  D.  Lothrop  &  Co/s  Magazines. 

MERRIEST  AND  WISEST  OF  ALL   MAGAZINES  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS  IS 

WIDE  AWAKE, 

"With  a  thouBand  pages  a  year  of  literatare  by  beat  authors,  and  half  a 
thousand  pictures  by  best  artists. 


ATTRACTIONS  FOR  '86. 


A  MIDSHIPMAN  AT  LARGE  and  THB  OBHSE  OF  THE  OASABIANOA,  two  yaohtlDg  (fcriai)  storiM 
by  ChHTles  Reiuloitton  r«lbot ;  A  GIRL  AND  A  JEWEL  l«^ia/).  by  Harriet  PrMCott  Hpofford;  DILLT 
AND  THE  CAPTAIN,  and  PEGGY  («^rta/0  t>7  Mureiiri**.  ^Mnry  ;  and  h  six  luonths' story  bT  Gharlea 
Kgbprt  Oaddook.  Alto,  ROTAL  GIRLS  AND  ROY<lL  COUKTS  (12s  by  Mm.  John  8herwood;  A  OTCLB 
OF  CnrLDREN  (12  AUforic  Ao/i /^vf;,  br  KlhriiK^  h  H.ouk«;  STORIES  OF  AMERICAN  WARS  (12),  IN 
PERIL  1 12  idventHret).  TOVTH  IV  III  CENTURIB1  (12  tU,ttume  ana  Race  Htwd%€»\  rto  (FULI. 
PaospBOTus  Frbk.)   Only  $3.00  s  Tear. 


BABTLAND,  50  c(s.  ayesr.  OIR  LITTLE  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  $1.00  a  year. 

THE  PAN8T,  $1.00  s  year 

Spftimengfree,    Special  rales  M»nt  on  application. 

Addre«i  D.  Iji»TnRl»P  A  CO..  3*J  PraakliB  8lr«cly  Boatoi 


D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.'IS  Utm  PIIBMTIOI. 


KrV<3f«4IVDs  Aa  f9«#ii  by  an  Amerl- 
i  Baakrr.  Th«  aatbor  nf  tbiii  book,  an 
wiblke«1  from  onofnl  of  Bnf(i«ndto  tb«  other, 
aDa'aiiUy  obneryant,  wide  awake  bnstDe8<.in<(n, 
a«id  P^w  iiianh  tbat  other  trayelers  baye  failed 
to  notice      PH'^e,  |l  BO 

TRR%«I7RK  TnOUfSHTm  FROIII 
CA.IVOIV  F  %RRAR  (8p*re  Minnte  )4<«rte8  ) 
Compile  1  by  Rosb  Poktbb.  A.  Urge  number  of 
extract «  f'-nm  the  Aermono  and  other  wrltiogs  of 
Oanon  F*irr<ir.    Prioe.  |'  00. 

DIVI.'NB<IOTBRBI»WTV.  By  Rbubw 
THOMA8  1*  O.  A  yolame  of  nermoni  by  the  elo- 
qaent  p<uitor  of  H>iry*rd  Gharch  at  Brookllne, 
Masii      Prlre,  $1  60 

UrneiV    I    WA««  A   CHII^D.      Ry  Ba 

KBsr  >^  8»4nRTL*>FP  An  exceedini^lT  Rttraot- 
lye  poeui  by  one  of  th^  yoauget't  of  New  Bng. 
land  po-t4      »'rtce.  $'.00. 

TaKOrfSH  Til*?  VBAR  WITII 
T  If  K  P«»BTI4.  Edited  by  Osoab  Pay 
Adaus.  «  yolame  of  this  ■erlee  appe irs  on  the 
first  or  ea^h  raontb,abu  oean  the  name  of  the 
month  In  wt.ioh  it  npoe^ra.  Baob  yoiame  in  a 
oarefally  arrauged  selectUn  of  p  >era8  from  Kng" 
llnh  and  American  sonroes.  pertaining  to  the 
month  for  which  it  is  detlgoed.  Many  poem* 
neyer  beforM  clyen  In  any  HOthology  are  col- 
lected for  thin  serlee.  Fall  indexes  will  be  fnani 
In  each  yolame.     Price.  7S  cent'*  per  yolame 

DbOKMBKB,  lAHUAar,  FBBSUABT.and  SfAHOH 

now  rvi&dy. 

CI.OTBR  liBAVBa.     Ry  Klla  N.  Ba 
KBB.    A  oomolete  collection  of  the  poems,  with 
a  memoir  nf  Bf  Iss  BiU  Ml.  Haker.      12m<>,  ydlam 
oloth,  1 1  25 

A  new  edition  of  Meldier   and  lierT«Bt, 

■o  widely  popular,  by  Blla  Hi .  Bakbb.  is  now 
reBdy.    Prloe,  $1.26 

1^    TAB    KIlVR'tf    OABDBIV.      By 

JAMBN  iiBaaT  Bbnsbu  a  y  dame  of  poems  by 
an  author  whose  graceful  and  musloal  yerses 


haye  b«en  winning  their  way  with  the  public 
during  the  past  ten  years,and  are  now  fur  the  first 
time  broug  t  tog^th^r  la  book  form.    Prioe,  $1. 

ftOriAI.  MTUDIBH  IN  BNfSI«4IVD. 

Ry  Mas.  Habah  K.  HoLmw  The  talented  an- 
the,  dnrlng  her  residence  in  England  hid  noa 
iisnal  opporcunltles  for  obserylDg  sncUl  eond*- 
tl'^ns  at  present  evlstlng  there,  and  has  ably 
Honceeded  in  reprodaolng  her  Impressions  In  this 
yolum*  • 

IIV  TiniB  OF  IVBBD.  Compned  by  E. 
W.  8  A  fine  poem  by  W  P.  Shbbwn  forme 
the  totroduction  to  this  yolame  of  rellglnnH  selec- 
tions. The  whole  forms  a  helpful  compaiiloo  for 
daily  n^eds     ISmo,  cloth,  60  centt 

LIFB    OF  ORN.  ORAIVT.      f^y  B.  E. 

Rr  w.f  A  ctrefully  written  life  of  the  hero  of 
yicki*barg,  from  hU  boyhood  to  his  death  at  Mt. 
M<'C}re((nr.     12nfio.    Price,  $1  SO. 

l¥nAT'i«  nilVB'S  IVIIIVB.  RyQi'OBOa 
MAOl>o?rALD  Tne  latent  and  greatest  work  of 
this  nntbor  Is  no*  ready  at  «ll  tne  bookntores.  It 
is  published  from  the  original  manuocrlpt  before 
it*  apr^iranoe  in  Bogland.  Th*^  pabllsners  send 
it,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  |1.60.  12m0y 
Cloth 

TBiUPBRAlVtJB    TB4€nilVQM   OF 

HOIBIVGB.  By  a  B.  Palmbb,  M  i)  ,  LL  H  , 
D'^an  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Bta  e  Uoiyer- 
sity  of  Mii'hig  •  n.  tthiwlog  the  action  of  aioohol- 
Ics  noon  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  llyer,  n^ryons 
system,  etc ,  in  a  simple  and  forcible  manner, 
exceedingly  lnterestla«  to  younger,  as  well  ae 
to  older  readers.    Price,' 80  oeou. 

mil.DRBlV  OF   WBHTrainriiTBB 

ABBBV.  By  RosbQ.  KiBOaLBT.  An  ac- 
count of  the  royal  and  noble  children  buried  In 
the  famous  Abbey.    Price,  $1.00. 


BOVM  HBBOBII.      By  Bdwabd 

Ha  LB  The  characters  of  tw«f>lye  famoui 
men,  of  ail  time  are  In  this  book  ably  and  ptetar- 
esquely  sketched.    Prioe,  $1.00. 


B.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Vlll  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.   By 

p.  V.  N.  Myers,  A.  M.,  President  of  Belmont  CoU.j  O,,  and  author  of 
^'Ancient  Hitton/,**  and  ''^Remains  of  Lost  ICmpires,** 

12ino.    XII.  4-  740  pp.    With  Maps.    Half  morocco.    SHaillng  price,  ]^1.66  ;  for  introdactUm,  f  1.50. 

This  work  aims  to  blend  into  a  brief,  clear,  and  attraotiTe  nairatiTe  the  story  of  eiTiliza- 
tion  since  the  meeting  in  the  fifth  century  of  liatin  and  Teuton  upon  the  soil  of  the  western 
Roman  Empire. 

It  deals  with  the  essential  elements,  not  with  the  accidental  features,  of  the  life  of  the 
race.  The  grouping  is  based  upon  the  laws  of  historic  deyelopment.  The  facts  selected  are 
such  as  illustrate  the  principles  in  the  most  striking  and  typical  manner. 

The  style  is  condensed  and  suggestive,  presenting  the  matter  so  it  can  be  moat  eadly 

grasped  and  held  by  the  student. 

Prop.  W.  F.  Allxv,  of  the  Unirersity  of  Wisconsin.  tsTs :  "  Mr.  Myers'  book  seems  to  me  a  work  of 
kigh  excellence,  and  to  give  a  remarkably  clear  and  ylrld  fricture  of  mediaeval  history.'* 

The  Leading:  Facts  of  English  History. 

By  D.  H.  Montoomery. 

12mo.  cloth.    XXXIV.  -H  254  pp.  with  map.    By  mall,  01.10  ;  for  introdaction,  f  1.00. 

ThiM  work  aitna  to  pretimnt  very  brimfly,  ynt  el^ntit/  and  neeurutely,  th^  hromd,  vUmi 
faetm  of  MngliBh  Hiatory  in  their  eonneoHon  with  the  gremt  lm*cB  of  ttatiommi  grrwth. 

It  opens  with  an  account  of  prehistoric  Britain,  and  of  the  Roman  attempt  to  force  the 

framework  of  a  high  civilization  on  an  unwilling  people.     The  work  then  proceeds  throng 

the  English  and  Norman  invasions  with  their  results,  the  struggle  between  the  barons  and 

the  crown,  the  rise  of  parliament,  the  g^dual  destruction  of  feudalism,  and  the  final  estab- 

ishment,  through  revolution,  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  self-government.     Free  use  is  made 

of  the  researches  of  specialists,  of  ancient  records,  and  of  archaeological  coUeotipna,  while 

the  color,  life,  and  movement  essential  to  the  best  history  have  been  studiously  preserved. 

Prom  Prbst.P.  V.  N.  Mybrs,  Belmont  College,  Ohio  :  "  The  author  seems  to  know  how  to  seise  npoa 
the  salient  points  of  his  subject  and  how  to  throw  the  best  lixht  apon  the  features  he  selects  to  exhimi." 

Allen's  Readers'  Guide  to  English  History.    25  cts. 

Prom  Prof,  H.  B.  Adams.  Johns  Hopkins  University  :  "  It  sustains  the  author's  reputation  for  accu- 
racy, sound  Judgment,  and  nice  discrimination." 

Outlines   of  Psychology.     By  Hermann  Lotze.    Translation 
edited  by  George  T.  Ladd,  Prof  of  Philosophyy  Yale  College. 

12mo.  cloth.  XII.  H-  167  pp.  Mailing  price,  j^l.OO;  for  Introduction,  80  cents. 
This  is  the  fourth  volnme  in  the  series  of  **  OUTLINES  "  folluwin^  the  Metaphysic,  Phil- 
osophy of  Religion^  and  Practical  Philosophy,  The  Outlines  of  Psychology  treats  of  Simple 
Sensations,  the  Course  of  Representative  Ideas,  of  Attention  and  Inference,  of  Intuitions  of 
Objects  as  in  Space,  of  the  Apprehension  of  the  External  World  by  the  Senses,  of  Errors  of 
the  Senses,  of  Feelings,  and  of  bodily  motions.  Its  second  part  is  **  theoretical,"  and  dis- 
cusses the  nature,  position,  and  changeable  states  of  the  Soul,  its  relations  to  time,  and  the 
reciprocal  action  of  Soul  and  Body.  It  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  *'  Kingdom  of  Souls.'' 
Lotze  is  peculiarly  rich  and  suggestive  in  the  discussion  of  Psychology.  * 

In  pkeparation  :  Outlioea  of  iEatbetic  and  of  Logic. 

From  W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.D. :  "  I  think  this  [series]  likely  to  be  the  most  successful  venture  in  philo* 
■ophical  pablicatlon  that  I  have  heard  of  lately." 

Examples  of  Differential  Equations.    ByGeo.  a.  Os- 
borne, Prof,  of  Matheviatics  in  the  Mass,  Inst,  of  Technology ^  Boston, 

12mo.  cloth.    YIII.  -f   60  pp.    Mailing  price,  60  centn;  for  Introduction,  50  cents. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Differential  Equations,  either  as  a  branch 
of  pure  mathematics,  or  as  applied  to  Geometry  or  Physics,  no  American  work  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  published  containing  a  classified  series  of  examples.  This  book  is  intended  to 
supply  this  want,  and  provides  a  series  of  nearly  three  hundred  examples  with  answers  sys- 
tematically arranged  and  grouped  under  the  different  cases,  and  accompanied  by  concise 
rules  for  the  solution  of  each  case. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  in  the  stndy  of  this  important 
subject,  but  also  by  way  of  reference  to  mathematical  students  generally  whenever  the  solu- 
tion of  a  differential  equation  is  required. 

Attention  is  invited  to  \ke  following,  which  are  nearly  ready :  Smith's  Co-ordinat6 
Geometry;  Wentworth's  Analytic  Oeometry;  Hanus'  DeterminantB ; 
Peirce's  Theory  of  the  Newtonian  Potential  Function. 

OIRTN  &  GOniPANY,  Publishers,  Roston,  New  York,  Chicago. 


AD  VERTISEAfENTS. 


IX 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO/S 


ALGEBRA. 

Barnes'  Flcklln's  £]ein.  of  Alsebra,    0  .75 

A  model  of  brief  and  practical  expotl- 

tion,  with  abundance  of  examples  and 

problems.    Fur  lower  (n*ftdes. 
Peck's  Manual  of  Alsrebra 1.10 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
Dairies'  Bourdon's  Aleebra 1.60 

A  thorough  course  for  Colleges. 
Macule's  Algrebralo  Equations 96 

Gives  special  attention  to  equations  with 

numerical  coefficients.   Supplements  any 

Algebra. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Peck's  Popular  Astronomy 1.20 

Scientific  but  popular;  brief  and  admi- 
rably  Illustrated. 

Bartlett's  Spherical  Astronomy S.60 

A  most  thorough  Course  of  Astronomy  in 
its  relation  to  celestial  mechanics.    By* 
Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Bartlbtt,  late  of  West 
Point. 

BOTANY. 

TVood's  Object  Lessons 1.00 

For  beginner*. 

l^ood's  Botanist  and  Florist 1.76 

The  best  field  and  forest  Botany. 

l^ood's  Class  Book 2.50 

The  standard  book  for  Academies  and 
Colleges. 

IVood's  Plant  Record 66 

Indispensable  for  field  practice. 

UTood's  Botanical  Apparatus 8.00 

Contains  all  the  necessary  tools,  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  Botanist  and  Florist  and 
Plant  Record. 

CALCULUS. 

Peck's  Practical  Calculus 1.26 

The  best  elementary  work. 
Church's  Elements  of  Calculus 1.75 

Best  college  textbook;  used  in  many  of 
the  leading  institutions,  such  as  West 
Point,  etc. 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

Martin's  Civil  Government 90 

Embraces  state,  county,  city,  and  town, 
as  well  as  federal  orKanizatlons. 

INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 

Oallaudet's  International  L,aw 1.00 

A  brief  statement  for  High  Schools.  Col- 
leges, and  Academies,  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions as  now  recognized. 

GEONIETRY. 

Peck's  Manual  of  Geometry 1.10 

(Geometrical  princi|Aes  f  uUy  treated  with- 
in  moderate  limits. 

DayleH'  Leurendre's  Geometry  (new  ed)  1  60 
>ew  type  and  rewritten,  fly  Prof.  J.  A. 
Van  Amrinob.  of  Columbia  Coll..  N.  Y. 
Practical  exercises  Riven  at  the  close  of 
each  book.  Trigonometry  and  Mensura- 
tion revised.  Clearness  and  precision  of 
definition,  general  simplicity.  Judicious 
arrangement,  orderly  and  logical  devel- 
opment, and  compactness  of  forva  render 
Da  vies'  Legendre  superior  to  any  work  of 
its  grade. 


ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

Peck's  Analjiical  Geometry fl.26 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
Church's  Analytical  Geometry 2.60 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  subject. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

Church's  Descriptive  Geometry,  with 

Flates.    2  vols 2.60 

Applied  to  spherical  ptojeotions,  shades 
and  shadows,  perspective  and  isometric 
projections. 

Davies'  Descriptive  Geometry.    1  vol.     2.00 
Applied  to  spherical  trigonometrr,  spher* 
ical  projections,  and  warped  surfaces. 

MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

Worman's  Complete  Series  in  French, 
Gennan,  and  Spanish, 

Circulars  and  prices  quoted  apon  appli- 
cation. 

LATIN. 

Searingr's  Tlrffll's  Complete  Works....    1.76 
Containiiur  six  books  ox  J£neid  and  the 
Bucolics  and  Oeorglcs.  with  notes  and 
full  Vlndllan  vocabulary. 

Johnson's  Satires  of  Perslos 00 

Uniform  with  Virgil. 

Johnson's  Tacitus 1.26 

Uniform  with  Virgil. 

MECHANIC 

Peck's  Elementary  Mechanics 1.40 

if  or  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
Bartlett's  Analytical  Mechanics S.60 

Most  complete  and  exhaustive  work;  for 
Colleges. 

MORAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy 90 

An  elementary  manual  for  High  Schools 

and  Academies. 
Janet's  Kleuients  of  Morals 1.00 

A  system  of  distinctly  practical  morals. 

by  the  celebrated  French  philosopher. 

RHETORIC 

Bardeen's  Sentence  Maklnsr 60 

Bardeen's  Shorter  Rhetoric 1.00 

Bardeen's  Complete  Khetorlc 1.60 

An  effort  to  briiu;  Rhetoric  into  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  life. 

SCIENCES. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Popular  Physics  (new 

edition) 1.20 

One  of  the  most  admirable  text-books  for 
Academies  and  Colleges. 

Bartlett's  Acoustics  and  Optics 2.60 

for  an  advanced  coarse  in  Mechanics. 

Wilder's  and  Gaffe's  Anatomical  Tech- 
nology     4.60 

The  best  laboratory  mantial. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  Series  (7  vols.).. each    l.OO 
The  most  popular  series  ever  published. 

SURVEVINC 

Gillespie's  Roads  and  Railroads 1.76 

The  best  manual  of  road  building. 

Van  Amrinse's  Davies'  Surveying:.....    1.76 
A  thoroughly  revised  and  modernized  ed* 
ition;  nothing  better  in  the  language. 


Afty  of  the  aborve-mentioned  books  sent  postpaid  for  examination  on  receipt  of  price  by 

A.  8.  BARNES  &   COMPANY,   Publishers, 

EW   YORK   &   OHIOA^GO. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  CLEABLY. 

Rnlea  and  Exerciaes  on  EnislUh  Compoaition.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott. 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School,   i  vol.,  i6mo.    Cloth.     Price  60  eta. 

ENGLISH  LESSONS. 

For  EngUah  People.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbotf,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Cit^ 
of  London  School,  and  J.  R.  Seelev,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modem  History  ia  the  Um- 
versity  of  Cambridge.  Part  L,  Vocabulary.  Part  H.,  Diction.  Part  III.,  Meter. 
Part  IV.,  Hints  on  Selection  and  Arrangement.  Appendix,  i  vol.,  i6xno.  Cloth. 
Price  81.50. 

HOW  TO  TELL  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

An  Introduction  to  Eugltsb  Orammar.  By  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D^  Head 
Master  of  the  City  of  London  Sch  jol.  American  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by. 
John  G.  R.  McElroy,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    I  vol.,  i6m().     Cloth.     Price  75  centa. 

HOW  TO  PARSR 

An  Attempt  to  Apply  the  Piinciplea  of  Soholarahip  to  Engliah  Qrammar. 

With  Appendices  in  Analysis.    SpellinR,  and  Punctuation.     By  Edwin  A.  Abbott, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School.     i6mo.    Cloth.     Price,  Si  00. 

MAETZNER  S  ENGLISH  GBAMHAB. 

An  Engliah  Orammar.  Methodical,  Analytical,  and  Historical.  With  a  Treatise  oe 
the  Orthography,  Prosody,  Inflections,  and  Syntax  of  the  English  Tongue,  and  numer- 
ous Authorities  cited  in  order  of  Historical  Development.  By  Professor  Maktznei 
of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  the  sanction  of  the  author,  by  Claik 
James  Grece,  LL.B ,  Fellow  of  the  Philological  Society.  3  vols.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price  $15.00. 

SARAH  TTTLEB'S  AST  WORKS. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Learners  in  Art,  and  extensively  used  in  Academies. 
Seminaries,  etc.,  throughout  the  country. 

Old  Masters  and  their  Pictures. 
Modem  Painters  and  their  Paintings. 
Musical  Composers  and  their  Works. 

i6mo.    Cloth.    Library  bindings.     Price  91.50  each. 

PARA6BAPH  HISTORIES. 

A  Paragraph  Hiatory  of  the  United  Btatea  from  the  Diacovery  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  the  Preaeiit  Time.  With  Brief  Notes  on  Contemporaneous  Events. 
Chronologically  arranged.    By  Edward  Abbott.    Square  i8mo.    Cloth.    50  eta. 

A  Parag;raph  Hiatory  of   the    American  Revolation.     By  Edward  Abbott. 
i8mo.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cents. 
*<  We  recomtueiid  itas  the  flrit  hUtory  to  be  need  tn  onr  pablto  and  private  schools.*' ~PAi/a  Prcsi* 

BOOKS  FOB  SCHOOL  PBIZES. 

OUR  GREAT  BENEFACTORS  Short  Biographies  of  the  Men  and  Women  most 
Eminent  in  Literature,  Science,  Philanthrophy,  Art,  etc.  Edited  by  Samuel  Adams 
Drake.  With  nearly  100  portraits  emblematically  embellished.  Small  quarto. 
Cloth.    Price  $350. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  The  complete  Bible  text  from  the  Gospel  ac 
cording  to  St.  Matthew,  chapters  V.,  VL,  and  VH.  With  an  introduction  by  E.  E* 
Hale.  Superbly  illustrated,  each  page  with  a  border,  and  the  entire  text  engraved. 
One  royal  quarto  volume,  printed  on  satin-finish  paper  and  bound  in  cloth,  with  elab- 
orate cover  design.     Price  97.50;  morocco  antique,  $1500 

Terms  for  introduction  given  on  application.    Send  for  our  descriptive  educatianml  cmtmltgud^ 

BOBEBTS  BB0THEB8.  3  Somerset  Street,  Boston.    ' 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE  OFEER  THIS  SEASON  THE  MOST  VAL- 
UABLE NOVELTIES  m 

Plants  and  Seeds. 


ABIBBIOAN  HBAIITV,"  ttutwlll  gn- 

iB  nanlblr  Haic,— «■  lBrB«,  fra- 
■raai,  and    beaBiltsI   ••  ttta   kantr  •> 


I4lT,"tb*qDHiiaf  lUlH.lianiunrtllTl  .     -_    - 

dMHtHMdluourattdiuid  PUat  Urtciloiaa.  whlob  li  rerj 

^oalnc  itunp*  to  pay  potUg*.     Addrxs 

F.  R.  PIBRBON,  Flirritl  and  Seedtman,  Tarrjtown,  Kaw  7ork,  Loth  Bex  E. 

THE  xe;a.ciier  taught. 

A    HISTORY    OF    PEDAOOOY.    Translated  from  the  French  of   M.   Cotu- 

payri  by  W.  H.  Pavnh,  Prof,  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Eduoalion,  Univ.  of  Michigui. 

Tbli  SUbnv  !•  briaf  eanaili  to  b«  rodllT  nuiMrad  and  full  snaaih  \o  ba  laUmtliia  and  friltfDi. 

H  Conip(ji«  1>  >  tboraatb  Jlh«na  Id  (dutuilaa,  and  oODitqnaoUT  tiu  bat  llnM  prau*  lor  a  namiiT 
oODCtptlanat  EM  taaibar'iDffloa.    Ha  and  Mi  pnbllihar  In  FKrii  Daltad  la  ftniborlilaf  frot.  Pajn* 

iDUa,  Kalsranoaa,  aad  iDdei  add  tabalanHal  ralna  (D  a  tcMtlw  ol 


mjMrt, 


raad  M.  CDmpftir«>i. 
b«tHr  for  knawlDi  t 
•Dd   li  tOTlH 


u  to  tha  Ol*  of  itDdjli 


lotload  todoDbt  tbat  thapnetUnl  laaolin  ol 
jw.  wbT,  BDd  wbeo,  It  bu  twan  dona  bafora  I 
Wa  hBTa  ttaoroDfbiT  aDJoiaa  M.  CcmpayiA 


If  (batilit 


i<r  wonld  riM  fnm 
lo^ar  will  do  hli  voFk  all  tb* 

.__  M  ona  0(  tli»(»«  avallabl*  on  tba  IntoraatlDg  hlilor;  o( 

p»d»(0gj.'. 

LEVANA  ;    or  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EDUCATION.     A  ttanslaiion  from 

the  works  oE  Jean  Paul  Frederick  Kichler.    Dealing  especially  with  Homi  TkaINIng. 

Tba  iDiDOrUiiH  of  Bdawtl  n  -TUB  Ra[lnnli>|  a(  KdaoatlaD  — Tba  Hnlrlt  and  PtiDoiplM  oE  Edvca. 

tlon  —  i'liTiloal,  Moral, BDd  Ra1l|loiu  BdnutloD^  tipeeub  an)  WrtClDi  — DaTalopmauiof  Wli    of 

Kaflsoilnn,  Knd  D(  Baooilaotloa  —  DiTBlapmeDt  of  tba  tIrDia  ol  Bsaai] .  and  Clu-liul  ICdBoaUoa  art 

SOSSEAV'S  EHLE.  1  HALL'S  KBTH0D8  Or  TIlCHlNe  AlOt  StDDTDie 

FEHTALIOZZI'S  LKOIf  IRD  AID  6ERTKDDR.  HiaiOBY. 

PAlHER'sTRHPIBANOETEACHINflBtrMIINCI.      

fiVSTAFSOIPg  8IDDT  OF  THE  OHINI  QOWTIO.I.  I 

P.^B'J  J!*.IPIPATIO^-  1  BiDI'ill'B  BEflSRSTITB  lUBOlfS  Dl  LANflVAfil 


BADI8T0CI' 

OILl'B  STSTEKS  Or  EDIOATION. 

„..-  — _..»... -,0  KlBde^EartiBTi. 


LBIDINU  TO  BUbUfi  HID  COMrOBITION. 
IHILDON-S  IBACHIB-B  HiiniAL  TO  BTDDIU IR 
OBNBRiL  HISTOKI. 
XrO'    FR£:PA.^LA.XIOZf. 
HuALUgrEB>gHOnTAiei(B«llBDV0ATIOIf.         i   HILL'S     MBTHOBS    Or     TIlORnfi    MAtBBll 
HALL'S  MBTHODS  OVTUOaiNe  AHOIIHT  LAH-  laSSCB. 

ODIDBS.  I  HAU'B   METBODS  OP  TIAOmHfi  BIADUfl. 


D.  0.  HE&TH  &  00.,  Fnblisliere,  3  Tremont  Flaop,  Boston. 


C|e  Conpgationaust. 


» ♦  ♦ 


TTTHE    Congregation  all  St  keeps  constantly  in  mind  the  tastes  and  wants  of  all 
1       classes  of  renders. 

Its  steadfastness  of  character  has  gained  for  it  public  covfidence ;  and  ite 
balance  of  progressive  and  conservative  sympathies  is  most  helpful  to  all  true 
progress. 

It  abounds  in  sketches  and  stories  of  the  highest  character  and  literary 
merit,  and  is  filled  with  matter  of   interest  to  all  the  members  of   the  family. 

It  is  a  paper  for  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  common  walks  of  lift^ 
as  well  as  for  ministers  and  scholars. 

It  gives  more  complete  neivs  as  to  churches  and  ministers  of  the  denomi- 
nation than  any  other  journal ;  and  is  constantly  observant  of  the  best  thing$ 
said  and  dc^e  by  Christians  of  other  denominations. 

It  secures  the  best  irriters  at  home  and  abroad,  and  pays  out  far  more 
money  for  articles,  correspondence,  and  stories  than  any  other  Congregational 
paper. 

It  has  iineqnahd  facilities  for  being,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
national^  religious,  family  newspaper. 

It  keeps  always  at  the  front  the  most  vital  questions  of  the  time,  as  Chris*   1 
tian  Theology,  in  relation  to  current  thought   and   modern  life  ;    temperanrre, 
missions,  revivals,  education,  the   Sunday-school,  the  household,  and  whatever 
reforms  pertain  to  the  growing  science  of  applied  Christianity. 

It  has,  besides  its  large  editorial  staff  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago^ 
its  special  correspondents  and  writers  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory  in 
the  Union. 

Among  all  the  agencies  and  forms  of  influence  for  fostering  the  unity  of  the 
churches  and  stimulating  the  entire  denomination,  in  the  largest  and  most  helpftl 
fellowships  and  for  the  most  efBcient  and  aggressive  Christian  work,  the  Congre- 
gafionalist  holds  an  unquestioned  preeminence. 

Every  good  home  should  have  some  family  religious  newspaper ;  and  the 
best  is  the  best  to  have. 

PROF.   AUSTIN    PHELPS,  D.D., 

will  write  exclusively  for  the  Congregationalist  for  1886, 

The  Congregationalist  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  edited  in  every  column. 
Price,  $3-00  per  year,  in  advance  ;  $5-50  for  two  years,  strictly  in  advance; 
$1.50  ^or  six  months;  75  cents  for  three  months.  Any  subscriber  may  pay 
his  own  and  one  new  subscription  for  $5.CXD,  in  advance.  To  clubs  of  five 
subscribers,  at  least  one  of  whom  must  be  ne?r,  $12. 50. 

W.  L.  GREENE  &  CO.,  No.  1  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS, 


Xlll 


The  Boston  Teachers'  Agency 

Supplies  Teachers  with  PositionSf  Schools  with  Teachers.   Send  for  Circular. 


BFBBBTT  O.  FISIL,  Jna««||er,  IS  T 


»«t  Placcy  Boatov. 


Bbv.  Obo.  Oannstt,  Prin.  of  Qannett  lutt.. 
Boston:  "  Mr.  VUk  has  been  an  efficient  nieanf  of 
introducing  two  valuable  teachers  to  my  school." 

Rbv.  G.  M.  Stbklb,  D.D.,Prlii.  Wesleyan  Acad  , 
Wllbraham.  Mass. :  "  Two  verr  excellent  teachers 
of  our  present  faculty  were  chosen  on  Mr.  Fisk's 
recommendation. 

L.  D.  Eldridob,  E8Q.,Sec.  Board  Trustees.  Mid- 
dlebury  Coll.,  Vt.:  "With  pleasure  I  acknowledge 
the  benefit  the  College  has  received  through  von 
in  recommending  Prof .  9cotttothechairof  Latin." 

B.  M.  JONBS,  A.M.,  Head  Master  Wm.  Penn 
Charter  School,  Phila.,  Pa. :  ''  All  of  the  t€»achers 
in  our  school  nominated  by  you  are  proving  sue* 
oessful." 

A.  M.  Bradlbt,  Prin.  Tileston  Normal  School, 
N.G. :  "If  you  will  always  furnish  such  teachers.  I 


shall  be  very  glad  to  call  on  you  to  fill  all  vacan> 
cies  that  may  occur  in  my  school." 

SUPT.  A.  P.  PBA8B,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.:  *'The 
teacher  you  sent  gives  promise  of  good  work,  and 
I  shall  have  great  conndence  in  applying  to  yoa 
when  in  want  of  a  first  class  teacher." 

Pass.  £.  O.  Thaybr,  Clark  Univ.,  Atlanta,  Oa.: 
"  Two  of  the  most  acceptable  teachers  In  the  Uni- 
versity were  secured  through  Mr.  Fisk's  recom- 
mendation." 

WHITB  and  8TKE8,  Prins.  Boys'  School,  Cincin- 
nati, O. :  "  We  are  so  much  pleas«d  with  the  teach- 
ers that  you  sent  us  that  we  wish  to  secure  another 
through  your  agency." 

PRE8.  J.  C.  Kbith.  Pierce  Christian  Coll..  Cal.: 
"  Our  music  teacher  has  proved  just  what  you  rec- 
ommended him  to  be." 


JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS.,  .  .  15  Astor  Place,  New  York, 


Futiish     TEXT-BOOKS 


By  the  folltnuing  AUTHORS. 

Allen — Armsby— Anthony  —  Austen— 
BoDEMANN—bENDKR— Brush— Burr — 
Craft— Dana — Doolittle— Downing 
— Dubois— Fresknius— Greene— Hal- 
STED  —  Hatfield  —  Hussak— Hart  — 
Johnson  —  Kerl  —  Klein  —  Kolbe — 
Kidder  —  Lanza  —  M  ahan — M  iller— 
Mitchell  —  McMillan  —  MacCord — 
Merrim  AN  —  Norton  —  Nichols  —Ol- 
iver —  Rice —  Rusk  in  —  Ricketts  — 
Searles —  Smith — Thome —  Thurston 
—  Thorpe— Trautwink  — Waddell — 
Wheeler  — Wood  —  Warren  —  Weis- 
BACH— &c. 


On  AGRICULTURE  —  ARCHITECT 
URE  —  ASSAYING  —  ASTRONOM  Y 
—  BOTANY  —  BRIDGES  —  CALCU- 
LUS—CHEMISTRY—DRAWING— 
ELECTRICITY  —  ENGINEERING— 
GEOMETRY-HYDRAULICS— IRON 
—MANUFACTURES-MAGNETISM 
—MATHEMATICS— MECHANICS- 
METALLURGY  —  MINERALOGY  — 
MININGr-PAINTING-SHIPBUILD 
ING— STEAM  ENGINE  —VENTILA- 
TION—&c.,  &c. 

Alio, 

CHALDEE,  GREEK.   HEBREW,  and    LATIN  BCBLES— READING   LESSONS— 
LEXICONS— GRAMMARS— CONCORDANCES,  &c..  &c. 

Our  complete  catalogue  of  Text-books,  and  Bagster's  Catalogue  of  Biblical  Works,  with 
circulars  and  specimen  pages  of  many  of  our  Publications,  will  be  s«nt  gratis  to  any  one 
ordering  them. 


Walker's  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene 

FOB  USB  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  ACADBMIE8.  and  COLLBOBS. 


L.ectarer  upon  Anatomy,  Phyiiology,  and  Hygtane  at  the  Central  Hchool,  ^<rooklTD,and  np-n  Dlt- 
eaBes  of  Children  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hoepltal,  and  Senior  Phyalclan  to  the 

Seaside  Home  for  Children.  Coney  Island. 

The  size  of  type  and  the  color  of  paper  were  adopteil  In  aroor<1ance  with  the  adTlce  of  Dr  C  R. 
Agnew,  the  welMtnnwn  ocallst.  Other  eminent  |ipe<*1allst«  caVefnlly  rerlewed  the  maunscrlpt  and 
proof  of  the  chapters  on  the  Nerroni  System,  Sight.  Heai  Ing,  the  Voice,  and  Emergencies. 


«'  Jerome  Walker,  In  bis  recent  manual,  has.  In 
our  opinion,  ontetrlpped  all  comnetltors.  It  Is 
really  a  school-book  with  health  as  Its  primary 
teaching.  .  .  .  In  Its  order,  Its  text.  Its  qnes- 
tioo9.  Its  appendix,  Its  paper  and  print,  and  Its 
whole  make  np,  we  can  speak  of  It  as  without  an 
eqaa<  *' — 7*Ae  Independent. 

••The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. September,  1885,  says  :  *  The  interest  of 
the  reader  begins  at  the  Tery  preface  of  this 

A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  PablisherB,  16  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


book,  and  does  not  fl«g  until  the  final  page  is 
flaished  For  the  purposes  for  which  It  Is  writ- 
ten, It  Is  the  most  interesting  and  fairest  expo- 
nent of  present  physiological  and  hygienic  know], 
edge  that  h«s  erer  appeared.  It  should  be  used 
in  erery  vchool,  and  should  be  a  member  of  erery 
family,  more  especially  of  those  In  which  there 
are  Yoong  people.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  read  and 
rerlew  such  an  excellent  book. 


• »» 


XIV 


A  D  VER  TISEMEXTS. 


The  UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

1.  —  Sappliea  Teachets  with  desirable  pctitlone. 

2.  —  Provides  Academies,  Semiaaries,  Pablio  and    PriTata  Bohools,  wfttk 

competeut  Principals  and  Teachers. 

3.  —  Introdnces  Snperintendeats.  Professors  and  Tatora,  to  partlss  daaltlBg 

their  services 
4. —  Olvos  Information  to  parents  concerning  the  best  Schools 
5.  —  Rents  and  dells  School  Property. 

The  UivioN  TKAOHKR8'  AOBHov  M  Wit  an  txptriwitmt.  It  had  beuu  in  inociiMlal  opsrmtioa  te 
■tz  yearHf  *a*\  bari«lrejfi  of  teaotien  who  h«vtf  obtained  potltlooi  through  Its  iDflaenes  Toach  fur  Hi 
•fflcieitov  Gh).i  teii'her*  who  ie^tre  pr«feriii«nt  »hnald  not  hMltate  to  «vaII  themtelTM  wi  lit 
adTttotift^  of  tbi4  Ageioy.     KT'  -SCHOOL  OFFI0BR8  ^appJIod  with  TeMh«n  vitkmu ekar§9, 

Sead  for  CIRCrLiB  sad  APPLICATION  BLA?fl. 
A    I^OFRIji.  *  CO.,  I  «.„.__  W.  D.  KKBB,  H^wrnmrr* 

It  Alter  Ptaee.  HEW TOU. 


I  Xanacera* 


]\foftt\cil    ]\iu^id    dotif^e. 

By  John  W.  Tufts  and  H.  E.  Holt. 

Complete  System  of  Graded  Instraction  in  Masic  for  Schools, 


COMPRISING 


Four  Readers^   Two  Scries  of  Charts^  and  Teachers^  Manual. 

The  Normal  Music  Course  embodies  the  remits  of  the  experience  of  the  mti 
gressh'i  and  successful  musical  instructors  of  the  country. 

The  Readers  and  Charts  are  composed  of  bright,  fresh  and  attractive  studies,  sona 
and  exercises  of  the  highest  musical  value. 

[From  Frank  H.  Damrosch,  late  Supt,  of  Music  in  the  Public  SeAoolg  of  J?emoer,} 
**  I  have  examined  carefully  ail  the  most  prominent  musical  systems  in  use  in  this  comu 
try,  and  have  found  the  Normal  Music  Course  the  best  in  every  respect.'' 
ATew  York,  Sept,  26.  1885. 


Specimen  pages  from  the  Readers^  Charts^  and   Teachers'  Manual  of  the  Normal 
Music  Course  will  be  mailed/r^^  to  any  teacher  on  application. 

Bend  for  Special  Introductory  and  Exchange  Piice-Liat. 
EUGJMK  O.  SIMjITEK^  Gen.  Agent,  30  Franklin  St,  Boston. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Supplementary    Reading. 

Do  yon  wish  to  try  »  good  weekly  newspaper  Id 
your  fchool?  For  $2  00  Twenty  copies  of  Thb 
Wbbk'h  CoaaBirr  will  be  sent  to  one  addreos, 
for  any  Ten  weeks,  ending  by  or  before  June  14. 
1886.  Or  any  order  amoantlog  to  92  00  or  more 
(not  less)  will  be  filled  on  same  terms.  Remit 
with  the  order. 

If  yon  want  some  good  Bapplementary  Reading 
for  yonr  lower  grades  to  close  the  year,  snclose 
BO  cts.  telling  the  grade  and  number  Id  yonr  class, 
and  yon  will  recetre  more  and  better  matter  than 
yon  c«n  get  In  any  other  form  for  the  money. 

Addres-  B.  O.  YAILB,  Kd.  and  Pnb. 

•*  Intelligmce,'*  **  Week*§  IMrrent,"  etc.. 

Oak  Park  [CAiccvo],  lU. 


EDUCATION 
and  eighty  other  Itatlhig  Amevteaa  sad 
Ecgllsh  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  qoutarUsi  ais 
indexed  by  subjects  in  the  oo-oparativa 

Ix\DEX  TO  PERIODIGAIiS, 

complied  by  members  of  the  AjaarloaD  Ltbtaiy 
Association.  Thb  Iin>az  for  UBS,  Jaii  nadyi 
Inbound  rolnme, half  l«atharie(MBi|MI,  Oalf 
a  limited  number  of  leti  are  lor  aUa.  iflflii, 
IHDBX  TO  PaaioDioAia,  Bl  Park  Bov.  (P.  a 
Box  Btt),  New  York. 


Good,  Interesting,  and  InstractiYe  Literature  for  Schools. 

A  sentiment  is  growing  among  thoughtful  people  that  our  ordinary  scrappy 
school  readers^  while  well  adapted  to  seeure  a  variety  of  elocutionary  drills  are 
very  insufficient  for  the  other  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  reading-books ;  and  that 
they  should  be,  if  not  superseded,  yet  relegated  to  a  less  conspicuous  place  in  a 
system  of  education,  and  supplemented  by  books  of  different  tyPe.—'N.  Y.  Nation. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

AYEBAtilTTG  ABOUT  70  PAGES-EACH  ?ro.  15  Cto. 

1.  Longfello^^'s  Evangeline.  With  Portrait,  Biographical  Sketch,  Historical  Sketch, 

and  Notes. 

2.  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    With  Notes. 

3.  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish     With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Dramatized  Cur  private  theatricals  in  school^  and  families. 

4.  Whlttier-s  Snow  Bound,  and  Among  the  Hills.    With  Notes. 

5.  Whittier's  Mabel  Martin.  Cobbler  Koezar,  Maud  MuUer,  and  Other  Poems. 

With  Portrait,  Biographical  Sketch,  and  Notes. 

6.  Holmes's  Orandmotner's  Story,  and  Other  Poems.  With  Portrait,  Biographical 

Sketch,  and  Notes. 
7,  8,  9.  Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New  England  History.    Grandfather's 
Chair,  in  three  parts,  with  Questions  at  the  end  of  each  part.    Part  I.  1620-1692; 
Part  II.  1692-1763;  Part  III.  1763-1803.    [Each  part  sold  sepa>itely  at  15  cents; 
the  three  parts  bound  together  in  boards  at  45  cents.] 

10.  Hawthorne's   Biographical    Stories:    Benjamin    West,    Sir    Isaac    Newton, 

Samuel  Johnson,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Benjamin  Franklin,  (^ueen  Christina.  With 
Questions. 

11.  Longfellow's  The  Children's  Hour,  The  Windmill,  The  Three  Kings, 

and  eighteen  other  selections.     With  a  Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes. 

12.  Studies  in  Longfellow     Outlines  for  Schools,  Converfation  Classes,  and  Home 

Study.  Containing  Thirty-two  Topics  for  study,  with  Questions  and  References 
relating  to  each  topic.     By  W.  C.  Gannett. 

13.  14.  Longfello^^'s  the  Song  of  Hia^^atha     With  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.    In 

two  parts.     [Each  part  sold  separately  at  1  ^  cents.] 

15.  Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm,  and  Other  Poems.    With  a  Biographical  Sketch 

and  Notes. 

16.  Bayard  Taylor's  Lars;  a  Pastoral  of  Norway.    With  a  Biographical  Sketch 

and  Notes. 

17.  18.  Hawthorne*s  Wonder  Book.    In  two  parts.    Parti.  The  Gorgon's  Head ; 

The  Golden  Touch ;  The  Paradise  of  Children.  Part  II.  The  Three  Golden  Ap- 
ples; The  Miraculous  Pitcher;  The  Chimxra.  [Each  part  sold  separately  at  15 
cents ;  the  two  parts  bound  together  in  boards  at  40  cents.] 

Other  numbers  in  preparation. 


'<  Tour  Riverside  Litoratare  Beriei  will  be  used 
fniite«d  of  Beiidert  in  our  Grammar  Hchojl 
Griftdee.  I  am  vary  mach  pleaded  with  this 
Mrlea  The  readloK  natter  f urniahed  our  Mhoolfi 
■honld  conBlBt  of  unbroken  sketches  and  poems 
Instead  of  the  eztracts  found  In  oar  readers.  The 
latter  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  rather  than  onl- 
tivate  a  taste  for  the  best  In  oar  Uteratnre  *' 

J.  H.  PHILLIPfl, 

Baperlntendent  of  Hchools, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


'*  We  aro  dolag  good  work  with  the  Blversid** 
Ltteratare  Series.  With  such  reading  matter  as 
thill  avalleble  to  the  paplls  the  old  school  reader 
stands  a  poor  chance.'*  W.  H.  Macs, 

Boperlntendent  of  Schools,  MoUne,  III 

"I  shall  take  the  series  in  regular  order.  T 
shall  not  make  them  sapplementary,  bat  fM&ilf- 
%iUt  ihtfii  for  the  old  reader." 

GsOBGs  W.  WiLW^y, 
Bhelton  Select  Hchool,  BtrmlngLami  Ct. 


Oontaining  the  Most  Tnteresting  Masterpieoes  of  Modem  Literature. 

THIRTY-THREE  Tolumes  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  averaging  310  pages. 
40  cents  each. 

A  Pamphlet  contaiping  the  Table  of  Contents  of  eaoh  volume  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  one  applying  for  it. 


'•  An  anrivalled  list  of  ezcellent  works  '*— TAe 
/iftcfepeMdefif,  New  York.  • 

**  The  prettiest  and  best  little  llbrarf  ever  pob 
blifthed  in  this  country  '*— Da.  W.  T.  Habbib, 
formerly  Sapt.  of  Schools  at  8k.  Loals,  Mo. 


'<  Your  Modern  Classics  and  Rtventde  Liters- 
tare  Series  are  admirably  adadted  for  reading- 
books  In  the  higher  grades  of  sohool  work.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  them  come  into  gen- 
Aral  ase  '*^«IAB.  MAoALitTBB,  Papt.  of  Pablio 
Schoolst  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Hmb. 
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WILUAM  A.  MOWRY, 


CONTENTS. 

Rd»tion  o(  theSecondafy  ScAool  to  the  Collfige.   B.  M.  jyi2hirJ,AM. 
The  Evolution  nf  a  Culicge  Republic   Mrs.I.tvueSeyminr  UimgAttM. 
The  PbiluMphicai  Pbuc  or  a  Sysiciu  cri  Eilucanan  (con.).     CfuirI.-3 
£.  tjnartj',  nji.    ..... 

WbeteF     VVIat?     Wdence^     Bti:aielk  J^let- G^iM. 
PliyiicsJ  RtucalioD.    A-  T.  Brutr.     .... 

Tb«  VSnx   04/  in  the  Georglcs.    jVilu  A,  A.  SaffAl. 
Smolunt',  from  CoIIcge-Clrls'  I'oint  ot  Vi<r*.     KtiiaM/t  Pen 
The  Quexy  Club,    Rtmtti  E.  Sparhttn,'^. 
CompAyrf's  Histoiy  of  Pedagogy. 

editorial.  

Fotftign   Notefl,  ,        .        .        , 

Among  the  llooka.      ..        .1        «<....        .    g9JI  ' 


BiTSTOK . 


Professional  Books  for  Teachers. 


I\TELLE('TI:AL,  moral,  AXD  physical.  Divided  into  four  chaptew : 
What  Kiinwlodgfe  la  of  most  Worth  ? — Intellecliuil  Education — Moral  Education — 
I'hvKical  Education.  It  is  a  plea  for  Nature  in  education,  and  a  protest  against 
tutorial  ap:<;Te.<)sion  and  nieddlesonie  ovcrdoin(]f  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents. 
$1.25.     Paper,  .*>()  conts. 


aper, 

I  JiatHs  Kihicatlon  us  a  Srituire.  \ 

The  autliur  views  Uu.  **  teachin*;  art'*  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  tests  ordi- 
nary cxpurienceti  by  bringinj;  them  to  the  criterion  of  psycholopcal  law.     $1.75. 

I  Johotnrofa  Prhirtplcs  find  Pmctire  of  TearJihiff,  \ 

This  is  u  ]iracticul  book  by  an  experienced  tearher.  The  subject  of  education  is 
treated  in  a  .systematic  and  compreliensive  manner,  and  shows  how  rational  processes 
may  be  substituted  for  school-room  routine.     $1.50. 

I  Bnhhrin's  Art  nf  Sfhool  Manngpmevt,  \ 

Tliis  is  a  very  helpful  hand-book  for  the  teacher.  lie  will  find  it  full  of  practical 
sug^c^estions  in  rep^ard  to  all  tlie  details  of  school-room  work,  and  how  to  manage  it 
to  the  best  advantage.     $1.50. 

I  SnUifs   Psffrjioht/ff,  I 

WITH  SPECIAL  ItEFEI{F:XCE  TO  THE  THEORY  OF  EDUCATIOX. 
The  author  treat/<  of  the  ezirlier  and  simpler  forms  of  mental  processes  in  child-life. 
It  is  an  exhaustive  work,  so  simply  written  that  the  ordinary  working  teacher  can 
thoroughly  undurs'^xnd  it.     $.'i.(X).     The  same,  abridged,  $1.50. 

I  Bnin^s  Moral  Sri  aire.  \  # 

A  COMPEXDIUM  OF  ETHICS.  Divided  into  two  divisions.  The  first,— the 
Theory  of  Ethics, — treats  at  length  of  tlie  two  great  questions,  the  ethical  standard 
and  the  moral  faculty ;  the  second  division, — on  the  Ethical  Systems, — is  a  full  detail 
of  all  the  systems,  ancient  and  modem,  by  conjoined  abstract  and  summary.     |il..5u. 


I  Carpenters  Mental  Physhlogy,  \ 

WITH  APPLICATION  TO  THE  TRAINING  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE 
MIND,  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  ITS  MORBID  CONDITIONS    Cloth,  $;5.()0. 

I  MacArthars  Ednratjoju   \ 

IN  ITS  RELzVTION  TO  MANUAL  INDUSTRY.  The  important  subject  of 
manuiil  education  is  thoroughly  and  clearly  treated.  It  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
get  an  intelligent  view  of  tliis  brnnch  of  instruction,  which  ig  now  reoeiying  much 
attention.    It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  times.    $1.50. 


Descriptive  catalogn^e  Mnt  free  on  application.     Special  prices  will  be  made  to  Teachers^ 
Reading  Circle$. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAOO,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Normal  Music  Course. 


A  Compute  System  of  Graded 

Instruction  in  Music 

for  Schooh, 

Four  R«aderm,   Two    Batlaa 


^f~  Specimen  pages  from  the 
KuiJtri,  Chartt,  and  Trathcri' 
Manual  of  the  Normal  Hutic 
Course  will  be  mailed  fret  to  any 
teacher  on  application. 

Sand  (or  Bp«oial  Introdna- 
tarj  and  Bxobania  Frloa- 
IilaC. 

EDGAR  O.  SILVER, 
GiNBRAL  Aunt, 


BOOKS  FOR  EDUCATORS. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

PAYNE'S  COMPAYRE'S  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

EIGHT  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  hive  already  ordered  it  for  class  use.  and  two  State 
Teachers'  Reading  Circles  have  also  ado^ited  il.  I'his  book  ts  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  rtfti/t/ii'iKe/iJ  of  all  books  on  ihe  subject.  It  ia  brief  enough  to  be  read- 
ily mastered,  and  full  enough  to  be  interesting  and  fruitful. 

Rflt>U  Frloa.  0200     Sa'npls  oopr  aeat  to  Bdaoaton  (OT  916(X 
W{  have  alia  rietnlly  ptMisktd 

BICHTEB'S  LEVANA ;  or,  HIb  Doctrine  of  Edacation. 


We  add  this 
lend  to  xmeliori 


erles  o(  Edtuahomai  ClaisUi,  in  the  lielief  that  II 
pariment  of  education  which  is  most  neglected,  and  yet 
lining.    Thi*  we  send  postpaid  for  Vl-15 


Rlarcb  30,  vii  pMUh 
KADESTOCK'S  HABIT  iin4  Iih  IHPOBTANCE  Id  EDUCATION. 

With  an  Introduction  by  G.  Stanlbv  Halu 

April  IM,  I9t  fmtliih 
STHTRHS    OP    EDUCATiU.N.     By  Professor  Johm  Gill,  ot  the  Noroial  Col- 
lege,  Cheltenham,  England. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


ii  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

For  Dyspepsia,  Headache,  Impaired  Vitality,  Etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Rorsvord,  of  Cambridge. 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  ma^esia,  potash,  and  iron,  with  phos. 
phoric  acid  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 
Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  physicians  of  all  schools. 

Its  action  will  barmonlse  with  sach  stimolants  as  are  necessary  to 
take,  and  it  is  an  agreeable  and  healthful  substitute  for  lemons  or  limes  in 
the  preparation  of  lemonade  or  punch. 

It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

As  food  for  an  exhausted  brain,  in  liver  and  kidney  troubles,  In  sea-sickness 
and  sick  headache,  in  dyspepsia,  indigestion  and  constipation,  in  inebriety,  de- 
spondency and  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  it  has  become  a  necessity  in  a 
large  number  of  households  throughout  the  world. 

A.fli   a.    Bt*ain  and   N'erT'e   17oiito. 

Dr.  E.  W.ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  sa^s :  "From  my  experience,  can 
cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially  in  nervous  debility, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc. 

For   l^nlceinlnefiifii. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLO  FHIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says:  "  I  prescribed  it  for  a 
Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness,  extreme  nervou>ness, 
etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him." 

In    Ner^vonfli   Debility « 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says :  **  I  have  prescribed  it  for  many 
of  the  various  forms  ot  nervous  debility,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 

JPof  tlie    111    Kffeots    of   17ol>aooo. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  .<ia\h:  **  1  have  used  it  in  cases  of  impaired 
nerve  function  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases  where  the  system  is 
affected  by  the  toxic  action  of  tobacco." 


Inyigoratin^,  Strengthening,  Healthful,  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.     Pamphlets  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free, 
Ulaaafactvrcd   by   the  BUMFOBD  CHBiHIGAIj  WOBIL8,   Pr«vf4«ace,  B.  I. 
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RELATION  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL    TO   THE 

COLLEGE, ' 

BY   H.    M.    WILLARD,    A.M., 
Principal  of  Vermont  Academy,  Saxton's  River. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Classical  and 
High  School  Teachers'  Association,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  what  measures  could  be  taken  toward  securing  greater 
uniformity  in  the  requirements  for  admission  of  students  to  college, 
and  some  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  colleges  and  prepara- 
tory schools. 

This  committee  issued  circulars  to  the  presidents  of  New  England 
colleges,  principals  of  academies,  and  to  other  educators,  inviting 
them  to  meet  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  above 
question,  especially  with  reference  to  admission  examinations.  A 
large  number  of  college  presidents  and  masters  of  preparatory  schools 
gathered  at  the  appointed  time.  The  questions  for  their  consider* 
ation  were  ably  presented  and  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
candor.  It  soon  became  evident  that  no  more  important  gathering 
of  educators  had  occurred  in  a  long  time.  It  was  thought  best  to 
effect  a  permanent  organization,  and  to  hold  an  annual  conference. 
A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  ques- 
tions under  discussion,  and  to  present  them  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England,  to  be  held  at  Dart- 
mouth College  two  weeks  later.     This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs. 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  Vermont  Teachers'  Association,  at  Burlington,  Jan.  29, 1886. 
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Bancroft,  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover ;  Tetlow,  of  the 
Girls'  High  and  Latin  School,  Boston  ;  and  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School.     The  resolutions  were  as  follows  : 

I.  Resolved^  That  the  conference  of  college  presidents,  principals,  and 
teachers  in  preparatory  schools  earnestly  appeal  to  the  colleges  for  con- 
certed action  on  their  part  in  order  to  secure  uniform  requisitions  in  all 
subjects  and  authors  in  which  they  have  a  common  requirement. 

II.  Resolved^  That  this  conference  urge  upon  the  colleges  a  still  closer 
agreement  on  their  part  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  set  for  examination,  the 
recommendations  to  be  made  to  the  schools,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  entrance  examinations. 

JII.  Resolved^  That  this  conference  request  the  colleges  to.  make  sea- 
•^onable  announcements  of  any  changes  in  the  requirements  for  admission. 

IV.  Resolved^  That  this  conference  request  the  colleges  to  unite  in  pre- 
scribing definitely  the  subjects  which  may  be  offered  at  the  partial  or  pre- 
liminary examinations,  the  minimum  number  for  which  a  certificate  will  be 
given,  and  to  decide  whether  a  final  examination  may  be  converted  in  any 
case  into  a  preliminary  examination,  or  a  preliminary  examination  into  a 
final  examination  ;  and  if  so,  on  what  terms. 

V.  Resolved^  That  this  conference  urge  upon  the  colleges  cooperation  and 
.comity,  either  in  accepting  each  other's  certificates  of  examination  or  in 
establishing  jointly  an  examining  board  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  set  papers, 
.conduct  examinations,  and  issue  certificates  on  their  behalf,  which  certifi- 
.cates  shall  be  good  in  any  college  in  the  syndicate. 

The  committee  presented  these  resolutions  at  the.  appointed  time. 
After  explaining  and  supporting  them,  they  suggested  several  pos- 
rsible  improvements  in  the  examinations  for  admission  to  college,  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  tbat  the  promised  agreement  into  which 
the  Association  of  Colleges  had  entered,  with  regard  both  to  the  re- 
.quirements  in  English  and  to  seasonable  announcement  of  the  same 
was,  in  some  cases,  neglected. 

On  the  next  day,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  following  votes  were 
passed  by  a  vote  of  1 5  to  3  : 

Voted^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  try  to  unite  all  the 
New  England  colleges  in  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Admission 
Examinations,  each  college  to  appoint  one  member  of  the  Commission. 

Voted^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  the  functions  of  such  a 
Commission  should  be : 

I.  To  maintain  with  punctuality  the  existing  degree  of  unifirmity  In  the 
requirements  for  admission. 

^.  To  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  requirements  upon 
.common  subjects. 
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3.  To  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  of  regulation  in  regard 
to  the  division  of  admission  examinations  into  preliminary  and  final  exam- 
inations. 

4.  To  urge  the  use  of  identical  examination  papers  upon  common  re- 
quirements. 

In  accordance  with  the  first  vote,  President  Bartlett,  the  chairman^ 
appointed  the  committee  of  three  as  follows:  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard ;  Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst ;  and  Prof.  Poland,  of  Brown. 
**  This  committee  is  charged  to  invite  all  the  New  England  colleges 
to  unite  in  establishing  a  commission  on  admission  examinations,  with 
a  constitution  and  duties  which  are  indicated  in  the  votes  them- 
selves." 

With  this  brief  outline  of  the  progress  made  toward  securing  a  re- 
lief from  the  difficulties  under  which  preparatory  schools  have  long 
labored,  let  us  consider  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  this  line  of 
action.  The  difficulties  referred  to  have  been  experienced  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
colleges  to  which  they  send  their  pupils.  During  the  past  year  I 
have  visited  several  of  our  leading  New  England  preparatory  schools, 
and  have  conferred  with  their  principals  upon  this  matter.  I  found 
that  all  who  prepare  pupils  for  different  colleges  were  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  of  the  need  of  greater  uniformity  in  requ  rements.  At 
the  Boston  and  the  Roxbury  Latin  Schools,  little  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced, as  their  boys  generally  go  to  Harvard.  The  Girls*  Latin 
School  of  Boston  sends  to  Harvard,  Wellesley,  Smith,  or  Boston 
University,  and  the  diversity  of  requirements  has  been  a  source  of 
considerable  annoyance.  Many  small  academies  and  high  schools  of 
New  England  are  situated  under  the  shadow  of  some  neighboring 
college,  and  experience  no  difficulty.  But  many  others  are  compelled 
to  prepare  their  scholars  for  a  number  of  different  colleges,  and  hence 
their  labor  and  trouble  is  greatly  and  unnecessarily  increased.  All 
these  are  earnest  in  their  desire  for  a  change  in  the  relation  at  prea- 
ent  existing  between  themselves  and  the  colleges. 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  so-calledAmerican  educational  systeroi 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  foreigners,  its  great  defect.  Here,  i» 
Vermont,  are  more  than  2,000  little  educational  republics. —  prac- 
tically independent  of  each  other  and  of  all  the  world  ;  many  of  them 
remote  from  intellectual  centres,  and  still  wedded  to  practices  which 
were  necessitated  by  sparse  population  and  po\ferty  in  early  times. 
They  have  been  able  to  say  to  all  who  have  projected  improvements, 
"  Keep  off  !  we  manage  our  schools  in  our  own  way  ;  and  if  it  is  a  poor 
way,  it  is  a  cheap  one,  and  we  mean  to  perpetuate  it."     These  words^ 
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were  quoted  by  Dr.  Rigg,  of  the  London  School  Board,  from  a  Ver- 
mont state  report  some  years  ago.  He  was  showing  that  in  the  United 
States  there  is  neither  a  national  system  nor  even  a  state  system 
(properly  so  called)  for  the  states  severally ;  and  from  a  review  of 
the  whole  case,  he  declared  that  the  absolute  local  independence  of 
the  many  thousands  of  small  educational  districts  which  make  up  the 
general  aggregate  of  school  provision  and  administration  in  the 
states,  is  the  real  Source  of  the  evils  so  graphically  described  and  so 
earnestly  complained  of  by  school  superintendents  and  secretaries  of 
education  throughout  the  towns  and  states  of  the  Union.  ."  The  his 
tory  of  city  systemc  of  schools  makes  it  evident  that,  in  the  matter  of 
administration,  the  tendency  is  toward  a  greater  centralization  and 
permanency  of  authority,  and  that  this  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of 
progress  and  improvement  No  doubt  excessive  decentralization  of 
administration  has  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  improvement 
in  every  department  of  our  free-school  system." 

In  the  proper  relation  of  the  college  and  secondary  school,  want  of 
system  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  ;  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience of  England,  FrJince,  and  Germany,  either  of  which  has  a 
system  far  in  advance  of  our  own.  The  English  system  of  secondary 
and  higher  instruction  is  exact  and  definite  ;  the  universities  resting 
on  the  endowed  public  schools,  with  their  six  years*  course  in  classics 
and  mathematics  and  with  thorough  training  in  diligence  and  obe- 
dience. **  The  French  university  plan  is  a  s>stem  of  special  faculties ; 
and  the  University  of  Paris,  a  commission  of  expert  educators  who 
prescribe  the  preparatory  course  for  the  lyc6es,  of  which  there  are 
80,  attended  by  about  37,cxx)  pupils."  But  the  system  nearest  per- 
fection is  found  in  Prussia.  Here  the  universities  stand  on  the  gym- 
nasia, and  those,  in  turn,  upon  the  Volkschulen.  I  would  not  be  re- 
garded as  one  who  admires  the  German  system  simply  because  it  is 
German.  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  serious  defects  in  the  Volkschu- 
len of  Berlin  and  of  Vienna.  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  these  under 
especially  favorable  circumstances  whi  e  I  was  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  Newton,  Mass.  The  thorough  preparation  of  the 
teachers  who  were  graduates  of  the  university,  their  enthusiasm  and 
that  wonderful  power  of  stimulating  their  classes  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement  and  mental  activity,  were  worthy  of  great  praise.  But  I, 
too,  felt  what  has  been  so  well  put  by  another,  that  "the  individual 
pupil  was  lost  sight  of  in  his  class,  as  the  soldier  is  lost  sight  of  in 
his  company.  Exciting  as  it  is  to  watch  the  development  of  a  sub- 
ject by  a  skillful  teacher  before  an  eager  class,  as  the  questions  rise 
one  above  another  by  very  gentle  gradations,  from  the  simple  to  the 
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more  complicated,  as  the  subject  is  evolved  with  a  clearness  which 
amounts  almost  to  a  demonstration,  questions  and  answers  passing 
so  rapidly  that  the  spectator  can  hardly  follow  it, — still,  one  can  but 
feel,  at  the  close,  that  the  problem  was  really  worked  by  the  teacher, 
followed  not  by  each  child,  but  by  the  aggregate."  Yet,  whatever 
fault  may  be  found  with  German  methods,  the  organization  which 
crowns  the  whole  system  with  the  great  German  universities  is  so 
complete  and  so  exact  as  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Nothing 
indefinite,  no  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  but  order,  system,  and 
law  combine  to  give  the  German  the  deserved  reputation  of  being 
the  most  finely  educated  nation  in  the  world.  Compulsory  education  in 
the  lower  schools, — compulsory  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, — sends 
the  boy  to  the  gymnasium  thoroughly  fitted  for  his  work.  Nine 
years  of  continuous  study  here  prepare  him  for  the  university.  The 
faculty  of  the  gymnasium  know  precisely  what  must  be  done  to  fit 
their  pupil  for  the  university.  At  the  end  of  the  time  required,  they 
give  their  own  pupils  their  final  examination.  If  this  is  successfully 
passed,  the  scholar  receives  from  the  faculty  of  the  gymnasium  his 
certificate,  which  states  three  things, — his  moral  conduct,  attentive- 
ness,  and  diligence  ;  his  rank,  as  revealed  by  his  recitations  and  ex 
aminations;  and  a  declaration  that  he  has  sustained  the  final  exam* 
ination.  For  nine  years  he  has  worked  hard  and  faithfully  ;  for  nine 
years  he  has  studied  Latin,  with  an  average  of  nine  exercises  per 
week ;  for  six  years  he  has  studied  Greek,  with  an  average  of  six 
exercises  per  week ;  for  nine  years  he  has  studied  his  native  tongue, 
with  three  exercises  per  week  ;  he  has  had  nine  years  of  mathematics 
and  science,  with  five  exercises  per  week ;  three  exercises  per  week 
of  history  and  geography  ;  two  of  writing  and  drawing  ;  and  two  hours 
of  religious  instruction  ;  making  an  average  of  thirty  lessons  per  week, 
— an  amount  which  no  American  school  would  venture  to  require. 
The  young  man  thus  goes  up  to  the  university  with  a  maturity  of 
intellect  which  fits  him  for  the  freedom  of  the  university.  But 
this  is  far  from  true  of  the  American  boy,  when  he  goes  from  the 
preparatory  school  with  his  three  or  four  years  of  such  training  as 
it  has  been  possible  to  give  him  ;  for  he  often  enters  the  secondary 
school  with  the  poorest  preparation  in  the  studies  of  the  lower  schools. 
The  American  college-student,  at  entrance,  is  unquestionably  imma- 
ture compared  with  the  candidate  for  the  German  university,  with 
his  nine  years  of  training,  or  with  the  English  boy,  after  his  six  years* 
drill,  or  the  French  boy,  with  his  seven  years.  He  is  an  inexpe- 
rienced youth,  not  knowing  himself  or  his  needs.  The  colleges  have 
felt  this,  and  have  been  trying  to  secure  much  higher  preparation  by 
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raising  their  requirements ;  one  or  two  colleges  usually  taking  the 
lead,  and  others  following.  But  many  of  the  preparatory  schools 
have  been  totally  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  increased  require- 
ments. It  is  useless  to  expect  that  simply  to  require  will  bring  the 
desired  result.  The  university,  by  merely  raising  its  standard  of  ad- 
mission from  time  to  time,  cannot  raise  the  standard  of  the  prepara- 
tory school.  As  some  one  has  said,  "We  must  build  from  the  base 
upward,  and  not  from  the  clouds  downward."  The  preparatory 
schools  have  been  made  to  struggle  under  a  crushing  load  ;  but  if 
they  can  receive  from  the  college  that  help  and  encouragement  which 
they  need, — if  the  college  will  trail  teachers  who  can  enter  the  pre- 
paratory schools  and  work  there  intelligently,  enthusiastically,  and 
with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  office, 
the  schools  can  gradually  be  brought  to  the  desired  standard.  If  the 
colleges  will  unite  upon  a  common  and  fair  standard  of  admission, 
and  hold  to  it,  I  believe  the  preparatory  schools  will  cheerfully 
respond. 

But  I  am  reminded  that  I  have  not  yet  defined  the  present  relation 
of  the  secondary  schools  to  the  colleges.  It  is  far  from  easy  to  do 
so.  The  graduates  of  the  colleges  regard  her  as  their  alma  mater; 
their  benign  mother,  who  annually  gathers  her  dear  alumni  to  present 
to  them  her  youngest  foster-sons,  and  to  spread  for  all  the  festive 
broad.  She  freely  bestows  her  titles  upon  them,  and  they  shower 
their  praises  and  money  upon  her.  All  is  joy,  love,  and  reciprocity. 
Mother  and  sons, — beautiful  relation !  A  nourishing  mother  and  her 
pious  sons.  But  where,  pray,  is  the  poor  aspirant  who  now  comes  up 
for  the  first  time  to  greet  the  loving  mother }  Are  her  arms  opened 
wide  to  him  }  Does  he  rush  to  her  embrace,  and  rest  secure  beneath 
her  smile  of  welcome }  Does  she  receive  the  child  of  her  own  off- 
spring with  that  same  tender  regard  which  she  shows  toward  her  own 
children  }  Alas,  no  !  She  regards  them  with  suspicion.  They  ap- 
proach with  fear  and  trembling.  Will  she  receive  them  ?  What  is 
the  dreadful  ordeal  through  which  they  must  now  pass  before  resting 
from  the  examinations  given  in  their  own  schools  to  prepare  thera 
for  their  trying  and  final  one }  We  may  learn  from  the  catalogues 
which  are  annually  sent  forth  what  these  poor  trembling  ones,  whom 
she  turns  to  greet  with  a  sharp  look  of  inquiry,  may  expect. 

In  the  first  one  which  I  open  I  find  these  words:  **  Upon  admis- 
sion to  college  every  student  pays  a  matriculation  fee  of  ^5  !  "  Clotho 
has  grown  mercenary  !  demanding  jf  5  for  ushering  into  the  college 
world  this  new  fledged  youth  !  In  another  catalogue  we  find  these 
ominous  words  heading  a  page  of  direful  threats  :  "  Terms  of  Admis 
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sion  ; "  **  Requirements  of  Admission"  :  and  glancing  down  the 
page  we  find  these  words  well  calculated  to  impress  with  awe  any 
presumptuous  youth  :  **  No  one  can  be  admitted  until,"  etc.  ;  "  Ex- 
amination is  required;"  ''Candidates  must  present  themselves;" 
*•  Candidates  must  send  their  names  ;  "  "  No  student  can  be  admitted 
unless,"  etc  ;  "Each  applicant  must  bring,"  etc.  "It  is  required  by 
law  that  every  person  preparing  to  become  a  student  shall  produce, 
etc.  We  instinctively  look  for  the  words  "  Abandon  hope,  all ; 
etc  Such  words  as  these  :  "must,"  "shall,"  "are  required,"  with 
even  the  preliminary  threat  of  law  to  the  trembling  youth  standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  college,  suggest  to  him  not  a  loving. mother 
but  those  terrible  "  Novercae,"  of  whom  Ovid  writes,  "  Quae  lurida 
miscent  aconita," — step-mothers  who  mix  the  ghastly  poisons.  So 
closely  does  she  hedge  herself  about  that,  like  Jason,  he  must  slay  the 
dragon  before  he  can  capture  the  golden  fleece.  He  shudders  as  he 
recalls  Virgil's  tremendous  description  of  the  Spirit  of  War,  and  the 
dreadful  vision  rises  before  him  : 

*'  Furor  impius  intus 
Sseva  sedens  super  arma  et  centum  vinctus  abeois 
Post  tergam  nodis  fremet  horridus  ore  cruento.'' 

He  must  now  put  upon  paper,  under  these  trying  circumstances, 
all  that  he  knows,  and  much  that  he  does  not  know,  for  the  cold,  re- 
lentless scrutiny  of  the  judge.  If  this  seems  overdrawn,  listen  to  the 
following  from  a  recent  catalogue : 

"  In  the  forenoon  of  the  first  day,  registration  at  nine  o'clock,  English  at 
half  past  nine,  French  at  a  quarter  past  eleven ;  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
arithmetic  at  two  oclock,  algebra  at  three,  and  geometry  at  quarter  past 
four. 

"In  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day,  Latin  prose  composition  at  eight 
o'clock,  Caesar  and  Cicero  and  Latin  grammar  at  nine,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and 
Latin  prosody  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  ancient  history  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Anabasis  and  Greek  prose  composition 
at  two  o'clock,  the  Iliad  and  Greek  grammar  at  a  quarter  past  three,  and 
translation  of  Greek  at  sight  at  half  past  four." 


If  returning  from  such  an  ordeal  at  VA»  ittenberg,  Horatio  might  well 
have  answered  Hamlet's  "  What !  is  Horatio  there  } "  with  "A  piece 
of  him." 

But  some  one  says,  "  Your  pupils  can  now  enter  on  certificates." 
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Does   this  remove  the  difficulty  ?      Listen   to   the  following  fron 
another  catalogue : 

"  Certificates  must  state  explicitely  the  work  done  by  the  candidate  in 
each  subject  The  work  must  cover  the  whole  ground  required,  as  given 
above.  A  certificate  for  less  than  the  entire  amount  of  work  required  of  each 
candidate  will  not  be  accepted.  The  institution  or  the  instructor  present- 
ing a  student  for  admission  ^  y  certificate  must  assume  the  whole  responsi- 
bility for  the  proper  preparation  of  such  student. 

•*  The  certificate  must  state  the  number  of  weeks  (counting  five  recita- 
tions to  the  week)  during  which  each  subject  has  been  studied.  If  the 
time  specified  for  Latin  is  less  than  three  years^  or  that  for  Greek  less  than 
two  years,  counting  thirty-six  weeks  to  the  year,  or  if  any  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's preparation,  as  stated,  is  defective  in  any  respect,  an  examination 
will  be  required. 

'Mf  the  preparation  of  a  student  who  is  admitted  by  certificate  is  found 
to  be  wanting  in  thoroughness,  the  privilege  of  sending  students  in  this 
manner  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  teacher  who  has  certified  to  his  prep- 
aration." 

After  this  promulgation  of  law,  founded  on  the  Code  of  Draco,  the 
teacher  of  secondary  schools  is  informed  that  the  college  authorities 
propose  to  increase  tjieir  requirements  slowly,  but  that  they  shall  ex- 
pect the  students  applying  will  fully  meet  the  standard  ;  and  that  all 
the  preparatory  work  should  be  done  in  the  most  thorough  manner 
and  the  student  be  trained  to  such  diligence  and  exactness  in  his 
daily  work,  that  he  will  be  able  to  pursue  the  prescribed  college 
course  with  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit.  This  advice  is  followed  by 
the  following  axiom  :  **  The  power  to  do  work  is  of  much  more 
consequence  than  the  amount  of  work  done !  "  to  which  every  teacher 
of  a  secondary  school  will  say,  Amen ! 

I  take  the  following  statement  of  requirements,  from  a  few  cata- 
logues which  I  chanced  to  have  at  hand,  each  of  them  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  Vermont  Academy  has  sent  students  to  each  of  the 
colleges  whose  catalogues  are  quoted,  and  she  is  liable  to  do  so  any 
year.  The  fact  that  each  one  in  the  class  need  not  do  the  entire 
work  is  no  relief,  for  it  is  all  liable  to  be  required  of  the  class  in  the 
aggregate ;  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  whole  ground, 
as  equivalents  in  several  instances  are  not  received  in  certificates. 

The  followmg  are  the  requirements  in  English  for  the  current 
year,  1886: 

Of  Shakespeare's  plays  :  King  Lear,  Julius  Ccesar,  Macbeth^  Rich- 
ard  IIL  :  Scott's  Abbot  and  Kenilworth  ;  the  first  two  books  of  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost ;  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities  ;  Goldsmith's  She 
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Stoops  to  Conquer ;  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  ;  Lo well's  Vision  of  Sir 
Laiinfal ;  Irying's  Sketch  Book;  IVeister's  Reply  to  Hayne.  As 
many  of  these  requirements  were  not  made  known  till  within  a  year, 
and  some  of  them  not  till  within  six  months,  and,  as  the  student 
must  not  only  read  them,  but  become  so  familiar  with  them  that  he 
can  write  a  composition  upon  any  character  selected  from  this  some- 
what miscellaneous  library  of  English  literature,  in  choice  English, 
with  correct  punctuation  and  spelling,  some  slight  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  becomes  apparent. 

The  requirements  in  Latin  for  the  same  colleges  are  as  follows  : 

Caesar's  Gallic  War,  four  books  ;  Cicero,  seven  orations,  and  his 
De  Amicitia  ;  Virgil,  eight  books  of  the  Aeneid,  and  the  Eclogues  ; 
Ovid,  3,000  lines  from  the  Metamorphoses  ;  Jones'  Latin  Cofnposition, 
thirty  lessons,  or  Parts  I.  and  11.  of  Harkness'  Latin  Composition ; 
translation  at  sight  from  each  of  the  foregoing  authors ;  translation 
into  Latin  of  connected  English  narration  based  on  the  prescribed 
prose  ;  grammar  including  prosody;  Roman  geography,  and  Ronilsin 
history,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Aurelius. 

The  requirements  in  Greek  are  : 

Xcnophon  s  Anabasis,  five  books  ;  Homer  s  Iliad,  three  books  ;  by 
some  the  Odyssey  is  preferred,  though,  fortunately,  not  required  ; 
translation  at  sight  from  various  Greek  authors  ;  tw«nty  exercises 
from  Arnold's  Greek  Prose,  or  twenty -five  from  Jones';  Ancient 
Geography  ;  History  of  Greece,  to  the  death  of  Alexander. 

The  requirements  in  mathematics  are  so  uniform  and  reasonable 
that  no  one  can,  in  fairness,  object ;  viz..  Arithmetic  with  the  Metric 
System  ;  Algebra,  to  quadratics,  with  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progression,  and  the  Bmomial  Theorem  for  positive  and  integral  ex* 
ponents  ;  Plane  Geometry. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  student  must  be  examined,  or  receive  a 
certificate,  in  Modern  Geography,  United  States  History,  English 
Grammar,  French  Grammar,  and  Translation  of  easy  French  Prose. 

All  this  must  be  done  by  any  secondary  school  which  does  not 
send  its  scholars  to  one  college,  alone.  No  one  college  demands  all 
the  above;  but  all  schools  situated  like  the  Vermont  Academy,  are 
liable  and  likely  to  be  called  upon  annually  for  the  entire  require- 
ments. During  the  six  years  since  she  has  been  sending  out  gradu- 
ates, they  have  entered,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  the  following 
colleges:  the  University  of  Vermont,  Dartmouth,  Harvard  (for  which 
the  translation  of  the  Seventh  Book  of  Herodotus,  Physics,  and  ad- 
ditional Latin  have  been  required),  Amherst,  Williams,  Wellesley, 
Smith,  Brown,  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  Newton  Theological 
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School,  Hamilton,  State  University  of  Colorado,  Lehigh  University, 
the  Law  Schools  of  Harvard.  Boston  University,  and  Michigan  State 
University  ;  Vermont  University  Medic.al  School,  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y. 

This  year,  besides  sending  to  some  of  the  above,  she  will  also  send  | 
to  Kalamazoo  College,  Wesleyan,  Middletown,  Conn.  ;  Boston  Uni- 
versity,  and  Middlebury  College.  Some  of  these  colleges  will  accept 
real  equivalents,  others  will  not.  One  college  states  that  no  certificate 
will  be  accepted  unless  approved  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  the 
examination.  In  consequence,  I  found,  at  the  end  of  our  last  school 
year,  that  one  of  our  students,  who  had  read  3000  lines  of  Ovid,  which 
were  not  required,  must  read  another  oration  of  Cicero.  The  same 
student  was  obliged  to  read  the  Third  Book  of  the  Iliad,  although 
the  Seventh  Book  of  Herodotus,  which  was  not  required  for  that  col- 
lege, had  been  carefully  read.  Such  exactions  deprive  the  Prepara 
tory  schools  of  any  exercise  of  judgment,  and  subject  them  to  unnec- 
essary inconvenience.  Another  student,  in  a  lower  class,  who  had 
done  much  less  work  than  the  one  just  referred  to,  went,  without  any 
certificate  and  contrary  to  all  advice,  to  another  college  of  equal  rank, 
passed  the  examinations  satisfactorily,  and  entered  the  Freshman 
class.  Another  went  to  a  distant  college,  passed  all  the  examina- 
tions except  one  in  Physics,  which  was  made  unusually  rigid,  cover- 
ing the  entire  ground  of  the  latest  school  text-books.  Recei\ing  a 
condition  in  the  same,  he  returned  home,  rather  than  enter  hampered 
by  such  an  apparent  injustice.  Now,  with  such  diversity,  what  are 
the  preparatory  schools  to  do }  With  Cicero,  they  cry :  "  O  tempora  ! 
O  mores  !     Ubinam  gentium  sumus  !  " 

But  is  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  limited  to  these  college 
requirements,  even  for  those  who  are  to  enter  college.^  By  no 
means.  Not  one  of  them  is  willing  to  send  forth  its  pupils  without 
suitable  training  in  elocution  and  declamation.  They  do  not,  for  the 
most  part,  come  from  schools  like  the  German  Volkschulen.  They 
are  often  deficient  in  reading  and  spelling,  and  the  academy  must  do 
what  it  can  for  them.  Here  is  a  requirement  no  less  rigid  than  that 
of  the  college.     But  this  is  not  all. 

The  student  is  endowed  with  manifold  capacities  and  powers, 
physical,  mental  and  moral ;  and  in  the  words  of  another,  •*  His  edu- 
cation involves  not  only  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  but  the  larger 
discipline  of  life,  and  should  fit  into  the  methods  and  results  of  all 
life's  educational  departments."  Religion  is  not  the  mam  business 
of  the  school ;  still,  no  secondary  school,  no  primary  school  or  col- 
lege, even,  fulfills  its  mission  unless  its  influence  is  positively  religi- 
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ous  and  Christian.  In  this  respect,  the  academy  has  a  marked  advan- 
tage over  the  public  school.  It  cannot  ignore  the  claims  of  the  Bible 
as  a  book  to  be  studied,  not  merely  on  the  Sabbath,  buc  in  the  class- 
room. In  the  present  chaotic  state  of  opinion  in  religious  matters,  I 
cannot  see  how  any  religious  feeling  can  be  maintained,  if  the  Bible 
is  to  be  longer  ignored.  This  is  not  the  place  for  the  discussion  of 
this  important  question  ;  but  whether  one's  students  can  meet  all  the  . 
college  requirements  or  not,  they  ought  no  longer  to  go  from  school, 
without  systematic  training  in  that  book  which  is  at  the  basis  of  our 
Constitution,  and  our  very  existence  as  a  nation.  This,  however,  re- 
quires time.  But  the  work  docs  not  end  here.  There  is  another  de 
mand  of  the  colleges,  one  and  all,  that  every  student  entering  their 
precincts  shall  not  only  be  of  good  moral  character,  but  that  he 
shall  have  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  The  academy  does  not  intend 
to  admit  any  who  are  grossly  immoral,  nor  to  retain  any  whose  influ- 
ence is  evidently  pernicious.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she 
sometimes  receives  one  whose  moral  character  one  would  not  like  to 
guarantee,  and  at  the  risk  of  having  his  veracity  impugned.  They 
do  not  deserve  expulsion,  however  simple  a  method  that  might  be  of 
cutting  the  Gordian  Knot ;  they  are  susceptible  of  improvement,  and 
are  worthy  of  painstaking  instruction,  by  which  they  may  be  brought 
to  stand  on  a  higher  plane  of  moral  couduct.  This  must  be  done,  if 
possible,  at  the  academy,  for  three  reasons :  i.  Conscience  demands 
it.  2.  The  college  demands  it.  3.  If  not  done  for  him  at  school, 
when  and  where  will  it  be  done.^  The  colleges,  for  the  most  part, 
seem  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  certificate  of  morality,  fondly  believing, 
apparently,  that  it  is  a  guarantee  of  morality  and  obedience  through- 
out college  life  !  This  work  seems,  by  general  consent,  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  secondary  school. 

It  is  urged  by  many,  and  especially  by  the  students  themselves, 
that  the  college  is  not  to  teach  religion,  or  attempt  the  supervision  of 
morals.  Let  the  student  attend  to  this  himself,  assisted  by  the  nat* 
ural  helps  of  home,  study,  and  ambition.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  West, 
'*  If  this  be  so,  and  the  home  training  in  religion,  priceless  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  to  cease  when  the  American  school  boy  becomes  a  fresh- 
man ;  if  he  finds  that  religion,  which  he  has  been  taught  to  revere, 
receiving  no  public  recognition  or  general  respect  from  the  college, 
and  instruction  in  religion  specifically  ruled  out  from  the  college 
course  of  study  ;  that  in  matters  of  morals  he  cannot  confidently  ex- 
pect the  help  of  his  instructors ;  if  this  easy-going  dealing  with  faith 
and  works  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  departure  '  in  favor  of  college  free- 
dom,' it  is  certainly  the  most  dangerous  element  in  the  whole  move 
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ment."  There  is  also  the  unwritten  law,  none  the  less  imperative, 
compelling  the  secondary  school  to  care  for  the  physical  well  being 
of  its  pupils.  Three  hours  per  week,  for  each  sex,  is  the  minimum 
of  time  devoted  to  this  at  my  own  school. 

Besides  all  this,  some  time  must  l)e  given  to  training  the  pupil  in 
many  matters  of  which  most  of  them  are  ignorant,  and  in  giving 
them  general  information  on  topics  not  coming  within  the  range  of 
their  daily  work. 

The  effort  to  accompliah  all  this  in  four  years,  or  less,  for  pupils 
often  poorly  fitted  in  the  work  of  the  lower  schools,  is  a  task,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  labors  of  Hercules  were  insignificant,  and  the 
bondage  of  the  Israelites,  freedom. 

What  is  there  in  the  transition  from  the  secondary  school  to  the 
college  so  different  from  the  annual  promotions  in  the  former,  that 
the  conditions  of  transition  need  be  so  different  ?  Is  it  necessary 
that  such  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn }  that  this  tran- 
sition should  be  so  abrupt } 

**  Culture  is  evolution  by  voluntary  methods  ;  the  higher  grows  out 
of  the  lower,  and  the  methods  of  the  higher  must  be  anticipated  in 
the  lower ;"  a  law  in  the  educational  world  as  well  as  in  the  world  of 
science ;  as  the  early  types  prophesy  the  future  forms  in  the  aniraal 
kingdom,  so,  also,  in  the  process  of  evolution  in  the  educational 
world,  the  boy  who  comes  fresh  from  his  country  home,  eager  for 
an  education,  exhibits  those  features  of  the  college  senior  which  hold 
the  promise  of  the  glorious  future.  **  As  the  opening  overture  of  an 
opera  contains  all  the  musical-elements  to  be  therein  developed,"  so 
this  living  prelude  of  the  polished  youth  who  steps  upon  the  platform 
on  Commencement  Day  has  all  the  elements  of  character  to  be  suc- 
cessively developed  by  gradual  processes,  and  not  by  the  flying  leaps 
of  a  kangaroo.**  The  pupil  shonld  continually  catch  glimpses  of  a 
higher  and  better  way  by  which  his  enthusiasm  can  be  kindled. 

As  I  contrast  the  requirements  of  to-day  with  those  of  my  own 
college  days,  I  see  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  of 
those  days,  and  even  part  of  the  studies  of  the  next  two  classes,  are 
now  relegated  to  the  secondary  school.  With  the  advance  in  knowl- 
edge this  becomes  necessary  and  with  the  advance  in  teaching  it  be- 
comes possible ;  and  the  preparatory  schools  are  willing  to  bear  the 
additional  burden.  But  I  speak  of  it  to  show  that  the  transition 
from  school  to  college  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  The 
step  from  the  one  to  the  other  need  not  be  made  more  difficult  than 
any  other  step  in  this  long  and  gradual  ascent.  There  has  seemed 
to  be  an  idea  among  the  ditferent  colleges,  that  to  raise  the  standard 
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of  admission  would  give  the  impression  that  their  own  course  of 
study  had  been  correspondingly  raised.  Want  of  co-operation 
among  the  colleges  at  one  time  led  to  such  an  advance  in  the  require- 
ments of  admission  that  it  became  impossible  to  conform.  Each 
college  seemed  to  fear  that  others  would  raise  their  standard  higher 
than  its  own.  But  the  college  curriculum  was  not  correspondingly 
raised.  It  was  the  general  testimony  of  the  freshman  classes  that 
their  work  was  easier  than  in  the  preparatory  school.  Co-operation 
among  the  colleges,  a  practical  uniformity  of  requirements  for  ad- 
mission, seasonable  notice  of  changes,  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  school.  A  lack  of  system  is  the  surest  cause  of  over- 
work. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Germans,  after  the  disaster  at  Jena,  in  found- 
ing the  great  Frederick  William  University  of  Berlin,  is  apparent  to- 
day in  the  regeneration  and  unification  of  Germany ;  its  influence 
extends  not  merely  to  the  gymnasium  and  the  real-schule,  but  to  all 
the  common  schools  down  to  the  lowest  grade.  Its  faculty  included 
such  men  as  Helmholtz,  Lepsius,  Mommsen,  Curtius,  Hofman, 
Grimm  and  Kiepert, — men  noted  not  merely  for  their  learning  and 
skill  in  the  department  which  they  represent,  but  for  their  skill  as 
teachers,  and  the'r  mastery  of  the  science  of  education.  The  teach- 
ers of  our  high  schools  and  academies  must  look  to  the  college  profes- 
sors as  their  models  in  teaching.  If  the  college  will  send  out  men 
and  women  trained  not  merely  to  think,  but  to  do  and  to  teach,  to 
fill  the  vacancies  in  our  schools,  they  will  do  for  the  public  at  large 
a  work  of  incredible  value,  and  will  raise  the  standard  of  the  schools 
more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  These  teachers, 
if  well  trained  at  the  university  and  inspired  by  the  learning,  enthu- 
siasm and  skillful  instruction  of  the  college  professors,  will  realize 
the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  their  alma  mater,  and  will  gladly 
work  to  train  the  young  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  same  advantages. 

I  am  sure  that  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  was  right  in  expressing  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment,  recently : 

"  There  is  now  no  line  of  intellectual  work  to  which  a  young  baccalaure 
ate  can  devote  himself  with  greater  certainty  that  industry  and  ability  will 
find  their  reward  in  usefulness,  reputation,  and  position  than  to  the  profes- 
sional study  of  the  theory,  and  history,  and  institutions  of  education. 

"  Facilities  for  ob  aining  the  requisite  professional  knowledge  have  hereto- 
fore been  wanting.  A  capital  beginning  has  been  made,  however,  in  supply- 
ing the  needed  facilities  by  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Michigan  Universities  and  in  some  other  institutions 
of  superior  instruction  of  less  prominence. 
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"  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  similar  chairs  of  pedagogy  should  be  in- 
stituted at  all  the  principal  universities  throughout  the  country." 

But  there  is  another  way  by  which  the  colleges  can  help  the  sec- 
ondary schools ;  viz.,  by  conferring  their  degrees  only  upon  those  who 
have  pursued  a  course  of  study  requiring  no  less  effort  and  irnplying 
no  less  mental  discipline  than  in  the  past  If  college  faculties  will 
combine  and  exert  their  united  strength  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
courses  of  study  which  time  and  experience  have  proved  again  and 
again  to  be  best  adapted  for  disciplining  the  mind  and  promoting 
sound  learning,  they  will  help  the  secondary  schools,  and  thereby 
elevate  themselves.  If  I  needed  anything  more  than  the  experience 
of  twenty  years  in  the  work  of  education  to  convince  me  that  noth- 
ing can  equal  the  classics  in  the  power  to  give  mental  discipline,  the 
testimony  of  the  faculty  of  Berlin  University  would  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  that  effect. 

Their  vigorous  protest  in  1869  against  lowering  their  standard,  by 
admitting  the  students  from  the  Realschulen  to  an  equal  rank  with 
the  graduate  of  the  gymnasia,  coming  as  it  does  from  men  whose 
names  are  household  words  in  the  world  of  Science,  Literature,  His- 
tory, and  Philology,  ought  to  have  had  the  force  of  a  demonstration. 
But  when,  after  trying  the  experiment  for  ten  years,  this  faculty 
again  more  earnestly  protest,  how  can  their  judgment  be  lightly  set 
aside  ?  During  the  ten  years  the  faculty  underwent  changes ;  several 
of  the  older  men  having  resigned,  younger  men  had  taken  their 
places.  As  younger  men  are  more  likely  to  be  radical  and  fond  of 
changes,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  their  judgment  coincided  with 
that  of  the  rest.  This  judgment,  too,  is  not  confined  to  the  profes- 
sors in  the  departments  of  Ancient  Languages.  The  professors  in 
the  department  of  higher  Mathematics  held  without  change  to  the 
verdict  repeatedly  given  by  them,  that  the  students  of  mathematics, 
who  have  been  prepared  in  the  Gymnasia,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
less  time  is  devoted  to  the  branch  in  the  gymnasium  than  in  the 
Realschule,  are,  as  a  rule,  superior  to  their  fellow-students  from  the 
latter,  in  scientific  impulse  and  apprehehsion,  and  in  capacity  for  a 
deep  understanding  of  their  science.  The  representative  of  the  as- 
tronomical department  announces  it  as  his  experience,  almost  without 
exception,  both  in  the  observatory  and  in  the  central  office  of  the 
government  department  of  weights  and  measures,  that  the  young 
men  who  have  received  their  preparatory  training  in  the  Realschule, 
although  at  first  better  informed  and  more  apt  than  those  who  have 
been  prepared  in  the  Gymnasium,  cannot  in  the  end  bear  comparison 
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with  the  latter ;  their  development  being  slower,  more  superficial,  and 
less  independent. 

Professors  Hofmann  and  Liebig,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
say  that  the  students  from  Realschulen,  in  consequence  of  being 
conversant  with  a  large  number  of  facts,  outwork,  as  a  rule,  those 
from  the  Gymnasium  during  the  experimental  exercises  of  the  first 
semester ;  out  that  the  relation  is  soon  reversed,  and  given  equal 
abilities,  the  latter  almost  invariably  carry  off  the  honors,  since  they 
are  better  trained  and  have  acquired,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  ability 
to  understand  and  solve  scientific  problems. 

Professor  Mullenhof,  of  the  Department  of  German  Language  and 
Literature,  sums  up  the  results  of  a  thorough  discussion  with  these 
words  :  "Judging  from  experience,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  one 
who  has  been  prepared  in  the  Realschule  to  acquire  a  satisfactory 
scientific  education.  No  man  acquires  it  by  means  of  the  modern 
languages  alone,  nor  without  a  solid  foundation  in  the  training  of  the 
Gymnasium."  Equally  strong  testimony  is  adduced  from  Professor 
Zeller,  Philosophical  lecturer ;  from  Prof.  Meitzen,  of  the  instructors 
in  Economical  Statistics  ;  from  Prof.  Peters,  instructor  in  Descriptive 
Natural  Science  ;  from  Prof.  Zupitza,  of  the  English  Department  ; 
from  Prof.  Toblcr,  of  the  French  Department.  All  of  these  quoted, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  instructors,  not  in  classics,  but  in  Mathematics, 
Science,  Modern  Languages,  Literature,  and  Philosophy.  To  quote 
once  more  from  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  in  1880 ;  they  say :  "  Our 
higher  scientific  and,  in  an  intellectual  sense,  natural  education,  will, 
in  proportion  as  the  preparatory  studies  pursued  in  our  Realschulen 
gain  wider  authority,  lose,  together  with  its  hitherto  uniform  founda- 
tion, advantages  which  we  perhaps  value  too  lightly  while  they  are 
still  in  our  possession.  France,  who  demolished  her  educational  sys- 
tem in  the  tumult  of  the  Revolution  and  set  up  the  polytechnic  sys- 
tem in  its  place,  has  been  laboring  with  the  greatest  exertion,  for 
twenty  years,  to  bring  into  use  again  the  formative  power  of  classical 
studies  '* 

Dr.  Hofmann,  in  his  inaugural  address  on  assuming  the  Rector- 
ship of  the  University,  uses  these  words  in  relation  to  this  matter : 
"After  long  and  vain  search,  we  must  always  come  back  finally  to 
the  result  of  centuries  of  experience,  that  the  great  instrument  that 
can  be  used  in  training  the  mind  of  youth,  is  given  us  in  the  study 
of  the  languages,  the  literature,  and  the  works  of  art  of  classical 
antiquity.*' 

I  have  quoted  thus  at  length  from  Prof.  Hofmann,  not  so  much  in 
the  interest  of  classical  training,  as  to  show  the  service  rendered  to 
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the  German  Gymnasia,  by  the  strong  stand  taken  by  the  faculties  of 
the  universities;  and  to  prove  from  this  fact  that  our  cDlleges  can 
render  great  service  to  the  secondary  schools  by  holding  to  their 
courses  of  study,  and  not  allowing  the  system  of  electives  to  destroy 
their  efficiency,  and  thereby  rob  the  degrees  .which  they  confer  of 
all  significance.  If  the  freshman  is  to  be  allowed  to  drop  all  real  dis- 
ciplinary studies,  why  compel  him  to  take  them  in  the  preparatory 
schools,  when  at  the  best  they  can  be  pursued  only  far  enough  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  that  higher  culture  which  all  experience  shows 
they  are  pre-eminently  calculated  to  give.  If  the  colleges,  by  this 
spurious  allurement,  seek  to  swell  their  numbers,  they  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  sound  scholarship,  at  the  risk  of  destroying  those  schools 
upon  whose  strength  their  own  depends.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our 
own  University  of  Vermont,  in  whose  catalogue  I  have  been  glad  to 
see  these  words,  "Students  have  full  liberty  to  elect  their  courses; 
but  beyond  this,  options  are  not  allowed  to  those  who  may  be  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,"  will  hold  to  that  I  am  sure  she  is  successfully 
using  every  endeavor  to  increase  her  efficiency  from  year  to  year. 
So  long  as  she  maintains  her  high  standard,  she  will  elevate  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  state.  They  look  with  pleasure  to  the  im- 
provements which  she  has  been  recently  making  in  her  facilities  for 
giving  the  highest  and  best  to  those  who  are  to  come  within  her 
range  of  influence.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secondary  schools  to  call 
within  their  own  range  the  boys  and  girls  of  bright  minds,  but  dor- 
mant ambitions ;  to  take  them  from  the  plough  and  the  shop,  with  their 
intellectual  forces  undeveloped ;  to  create  within  them  the  desire  for 
a  college  course,  and  to  develop  within  them  those  scholarly  tastes 
which  shall  prepare  them  for  those  advantages  which  the  college  of- 
fers. If  the  desire  and  aim  of  both  schools  and  colleges  of  our  state 
shall  be  to  train  men  to  go  out  into  this  little  republic  of  Vermont, 
they  will  do  a  work  for  the  state  of  which  she  will  be  proud  ;  and 
for  her  ever-increasing  intelligence  and  enlightened  public  opinion 
she  will  thank  them  both. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A   COLLEGE  REPUBLIC. 

BY  MRS,  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

The  SO  called  Amherst  system  of  college  government  is  by  no 
means  a  new  departure.  It  is  the  natural  development  of  that  idea 
which,  from  the  earliest  days,  has  formed  the  very  life  of  Amherst 
College,  and  any  true  estimate  of  its  nature  and  tendencies,  any  cor- 
rect judgment  of  its  adaptability  to  other  colleges,  requires  a  study 
of  that  life  from  the  beginning.  For  the  history  of  Amherst  College 
is  the  history  of  an  Idea,  and  whatever  in  its  aims,  its  scope,  is  to- 
day essential  and  distinctive,  was  potentially  present  in  its  earliest 
inception 

The  Idea  of  Amherst  College  was  the  product  of  two  causes  :  the 
strong  reaction  which  occurred  in  the  early  years  of  this  century 
against  those  Unitarian  doctrines  which  had  gained  a  wide  adherence 
in  New  England  and  a  secure  lodgment  in  Harvard  University,  and 
coincident  with,  or  perhaps  consequent  upon  that  re-action,  an  in- 
tense yearning  for  souls,  which  found  expression  in  a  cycle  of  relig- 
ious revivals  and  in  the  fiery  wave  of  missionary  enthusiasm  which 
at  that  period  swept  over  the  Orthodox  churches  of  New  England. 
From  these  two  causes  resulted  that  new,  and  in  some  respects 
unique,  idea  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  education,  which  moved  to 
to  the  founding  of  Amherst  College,  and  which  has  been  the  animus 
of  all  its  teaching  from  that  day  to  this.  The  late  President  Stearns, 
in  his  Inaugural,  gave  perhaps  the  most  succinct  expression  to  this 
informing  Idea  which  had  yet  been  uttered  when  he  said:  "Young 
gentlemen,  your  highest  attainment  is  the  attainment  of  right  rela- 
tions toward  God  and  a  concordance  with  the  harmonies  of  the 
universe.  There  is  one  great  Central  Life  whose  pulsation-s  are 
beating  throughout  all  created  worlds.  When,  in  addition  to  a  pro- 
found and  brilliant  scholarship,  attended  with  high  uit)ral  and  social 
excellence  and  wise  physical  self-control,  you  come  into  sympathy 
with  this  great  Life,  so  that  your  spirit  answers  to  that  Spirit  as  the 
pulsations  of  your  wrist  keep  time  with  those  that  are  throbbing 
in  your  heart,  then  will  you  be  truly  educated,  then  will  you  have 
reached  the  highest  order  of  man." 

The  epithet  "  Christian  College,"  occurring  so  often  in  the  college 
institutes  and  upon  the  lips  of  President  and  Professors  as  almost  to 
have  become  a  by-word  among  the  students,  is  therefore  no  mere 
form  of  speech,  but  is  the  pregnant  expression  of  its  animating  Idea. 
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Such  an  idea  of  necessity  includes  within  its  means  not  less  those 
revivals  of  religion, — which  from  the  first  have  been  a  marked  feature 
in  its  life, — than  the  high  literary  standard  and  the,  in  some  respects, 
unrivaled  opportunities  for  scientific  study  for  which  it  has  always 
been  eminent.     Its  purposes  does  not  end  with  the  individual,  nor  is 
it  for  his  sake  alone  that  all  his  powers  are  to  be  harmoniously  de 
veloped,  but  for  the  sake  of  humanity.     As  the  historian  of  the  col- 
lege has  aptly  perceived,  it  was  more  than  a  college, — it  was  a  crusade 
that  was  inaugurated  on  that  summer's  day,  six  and  sixty  years  ago, 
when  thecornerstone  of  the  South  College  was  laid  "  amid  the  prayers 
and  tears  and  praises  and  contributions  of  the  poor  and  humble  who 
felt  that  it  was  the  Lord's  work."     The  title  of  the  sermon  preached 
on  that  occasion,  "A  Plea  for  a  Miserable  World,"  struck   the  key- 
note of  a  chord  which  has  gone  thrilling  through  the  very  being  of 
the   college  ever  sihce,  resolving  the  discord  between  the  natural 
student-mind  and  the  lofty  purposes  of  an    ideal  education.     Well, 
therefore,   might    Col.   Graves    **go  forth  in    his  zeal  like   another 
Peter  the  Hermit,"  to  arouse  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  in  the 
cause  of  Amherst  College,  saying  to  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of 
Pelham   and  Belchertown  and  Sunderland  and  Hadley,  *'  The  Lord 
hath  need  "  of  this  or  that  which  was  theirs.     For,  a  crusade  against 
ithe  power  of  evil  that  held  in  thrall  a  miserable  world  called  for  a 
system  of  education  in  some  respects  unlike  that  offered  by  any  other 
institution  of  learning  ;  and  that  was  devoutly  believed  which    the 
preacher  had  with  fullest  conviction  affirmed  ;  that  *'  any  man  who 
j^hall  bring  a  beam  or  a  rock,  who  shall  lay  a  stone  or  drive  a  nail 
^rom  love  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  shall  not  fail  of  his  reward."     In 
the  strength  of  this  faith,  building  was  added  to  building  and  profes- 
sorship to  professorship  as  need  occurred,  although  for  twenty-four 
y^ars  there  was  no  building  fund,  nor  any  endowment  of  professors' 
chairs.     One  fund  indeed  there  was,  a  sacred  store  of   fifty  thousand 
dollars,  subscribed  by  nearly  three  hundred  persons,  in  sums  ranging 
from  ten  to  pne  thousand  dollars.     Of  this  fund  the  income   was 
devoted  to  "  the  education  of  pious,  indigent  young  men  for  the  gos- 
pel ministry,"-:— an  education  the  entire  cost  of  Which  was  estimated 
zX.  one  dollar  a  ivfek,     Even  in  those  days  of  cheap  living  the  modest 
^estimate  bears  ample  witness  to  the  generosity  of  the  towns  people, 
who  welcomed  into  their  homes  these  pious  indigent  young  men, 
many  of  whom  have  since  become  famous  as  ministers,  missionaries, 
and  scholars. 

What  sacrifices  those  were  by  which  the  people  of  Amherst  and  the 
Connecticut  valley  built  and  maintained  their  college  may  best  te 
leaded  by  a  study  of  the  subscription-rolls  of  those  early  yearS|<— 
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those  long  lists  of  often-recurring  names  with  modest  sums  set  down 
against  them.  Very  many  of  these  subscriptions  are  of  sums  less 
than  five  dollars,  and  one  entry  may  be  found  of  ten  cents,  payable  in 
five  annnal  instalments  /  It  was  well  done  when  Samuel  Williston, 
the  munificent  patron  of  later  years,  declined  the  proffered  honor  of 
giving  his  name  to  the  institution  ;  the  college  is  emphatically  Am- 
herst College,  its  true  founders  the  people  of  the  town  in  which 
it  stands.  The  memory  is  still  green  of  men  and  women  of  that 
place  of  whom  it  may  literally  be  said  that  the  zeal  of  this  cause  had 
eaten  them  up ;  men  who  gave  their  very  all,  impoverishing  them- 
selves and  their  families  for  its  sake  ;  women  who  spent  their  strength 
in  ministering  to  the  common  wants  of  the  devoted  young  men  who 
were  the  students  of  those  early  days.  Much  of  the  labor  upon  the 
first  building  was  voluntarily  given,  so  was  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  ;  and  so  intense  was  the  interest  in  the  work  that  the  work- 
men often  camped  upon  the  ground  for  better  economy  of  time ;  the 
people  of  the  town  vieing  with  one  another  in  bringing  them  their 
daily  food. 

Such  ardent  enthusiasm  could  hardly  fail  of  encountering  opposi- 
tion little  less  ardent.  The  question  of  the  location  of  the  college, 
and,  again,  the  granting  of  the  charter,  aroused  a  conflict  which  for 
years  shook  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  her  very  center.  Pam- 
phlet after  pamphlet  was  written  ;  the  subject  occupied  the  news- 
papers of  New  York  and  Boston  hardly  less  than  the  local  press ;  the 
struggle  was  carried  to  the  pulpit  and  the  polls.  Candidates  for  the 
legislature  were  required  to  state  their  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
location,  and  in  1823  the  struggle  for  the  charter  actually  turned  the 
scale  in  the  election  of  the  governor.  When  finally  the  victory  was 
achieved,  and  the  charter  granted,  though  with  the  distinct  refusal 
of  any  appropriation  of  state  funds  the  intelligence  was  received  in 
such  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm  as  only  college  towns  ever  knew.  The 
messenger  who  brought  the  news  was  taken  from  the  coach  and  car- 
ried in  triumph  by  the  citizens ;  the  town  and  the  college  buildings 
were  illuminated,  bells  rang,  bomfires  blazed,  the  place  was  beside 
itself  with  joy. 

The  excitement  over  this  victory  was  by  no  means  due  to  personal 
or  to  party  feeling.  It  was  the  Cause  which  had  triumphed,  the 
cause  of  that  ideal  of  Christian  culture  for  which  so  much  had  been 
endured.  From  this  moment  Amherst  College  leaped  into  a  popu- 
larity never  before  paralleled  in  the  history  of  education.  From  fifty- 
nine  students  in  1822,  the  number  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  in  1837  ;  for  two  years  exceeding  the  number  at  that  time 
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at  Harvard,  and  second  to  no  American  college  except  Yale.  Rec 
ognized  as  '*  the  champion  of  the  old  New  England  Primer  faith  of 
our  fathers  "  (to  quote  the  words  of  an  alumnus  of  '36^,  it  was  per- 
ceived to  be  no  less  the  champion  of  an  enlightened  progress  and  an 
advanced  view  of  culture.  It  was  recognized  to  be  at  once  the  pro- 
moter of  liberality  and  the  conservator  of  orthodoxy,  the  representa- 
tive college  of  Old  New  England  and  of  Young  America,  the  advo- 
cate of  the  principle  that  moral  safety  is  compatible  with  liberal 
thought,  and  that  the  highest  development  of  both  demands  the 
highest  standard  of  scholarship. 

A  reputation  so  paradoxical  was  possible  simply  because  all  these 
conflicting  principles  became  one  in  that  central  Idea  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  whole  system.  That  it  could  be  sustained  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  however,  was  due  to  the  thorough  and  sympathetic 
union  between  faculty  and  students.  The  students  of  the  early  day, 
as  their  after-light  has  shown,  were  no  common  men.  Earnest,  ma- 
ture, consecrated  souls,  they  were  bound  to  the  faculty  in  the  close 
bond  of  a  common  aim  and  a  mutual  privation.  For  the  days  of 
Amherst's  widest  popularity  were  the  days  of  her  direct  poverty.  It 
was  when  her  prestige  was  most  brilliant  that  the  greater  number  of 
her  students  were  being  educated  at  the  cost  of  a  dollar  a  week  from 
the  charity  fund,  and  her  professors  were  "  going  half  way  to  starva- 
tion "  in  farming  the  slender  revenues  of  the  college,  if  by  any  means 
they  might  save  the  cause.  The  bond  thus  closely  cemented  by  pov- 
erty has  been  in  some  degree  relaxed  by  the  ample  prosperity  of  later 
years ;  another  generation  of  students  has  arisen  who  know  nothing 
of  the  former  stern  discipline  of  trial ;  none  the  less  have  they  come 
into  its  rich  inheritance.  Through  all  the  disaffections,  the  discords, 
the  rebellions  which  occasionally  in  more  prosperous  times  have 
marred  the  relations  between  students  and  faculty,  the  response  of 
the  students  to  the  demands  of  the  essential  Idea  has.  been  singu- 
larly true  and  ready.  Thus  it  was  in  the  turbulent  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  sudden  and  unexpected  influx  of  funds  that  the  hazing 
was  abolished, — an  act  entirely  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  none  the  less  the  orderly  and  anticipated  development  ot 
the  spirit  of  tRe  institution.  The  House  of  Students  was  a  failure  in 
'28,  although  the  students  then  in  college  were  the  flower  of  all  upon 
the  triennial  lists ;  men  as  different  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  from 
the  younger,  more  luxurious,  less  purposeful  men  tvho,  in  '86,  are 
making  representative  government  in  the  College  Senate  a  success. 
It  is  the  natural  and  unforced  development  of  that  temper  of  mind 
which  such  a  government  requires,  which  proves  the  essential  unity 
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of  the  history  of  Amherst  College     Its  life  is  the  old  life  still,  though 
larger,  fuller,  freer  under  its  larger  conditions.     A  Christian  college 
in  the  long-vanished  days  when  the  Bible  was  a  college  textbook,  and 
evening  prayers  were  an  established  institution,  there  is  not  to-day 
among  its  members  a  student  so  wild,  so  thoughtless,  as  not  to  feel 
and  own  that  it  is  a  Christian  college  now,  when  it  places  billiard 
tables  in  its«gymnasium  and  subscribes  liberally  to  the  athletic  fund. 
The  crusade  once  carried  on  by  the  education  of  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries is  a  crusade  still,  though  it  includes  among  its  ipethods  the 
training  of  a  race  of  pure-minded  statesmen  and  candid  scientists. 
The  influence  of  President  Seelye,  the  college  pastor,  is  but  the  more 
vital  for  the.profound  impress  made  by  President   Seelye,  the  Chris- 
tian politician,  upon  the  responsive  souls  in  his  care.     It  is  precisely 
this  perfect  and  subtle  power  of  responding  to  the  varying  demands 
of  different  periods,  the  power  to  meet  successfully  the  time-spirit, 
which  marks  the  Christian  idea  of  education.     That  this  idea  is  in 
essential  harmony  with  the  system  of  government  which  the  hour 
demands  and  which  the  college  has  adopted,  is  seen  in  this. — that 
both  require  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  student's  will.     Through 
this  full  cooperation  it  is  that  Amherst  College,  while  offering  an  ed- 
ucation which  in  its  all-roundness  is  the  ideal  education  of  the  home 
rather  than  of  the  university,  is  able  more  decidedly  than  any  other 
American  college  to  disclaim  in  matters  of  government  the  in  loco 
parentis  relation.     Its  system  looks  forward,  not  backward, — to  the 
world,  not  the  home.     Developing  the  moral  nature  through  its  four 
years*  training  in   self-government,   it  safely,  soundly,  and    sympa- 
thetically bridges  over  the  period  between  the  irresponsibility  of  boy- 
hood and  the  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  vocation  of  mature  years. 
Naturally  there  are  occasional  misunderstandings  and  heart-burnings 
in  the  course  of  this  training ;  the  student  does  not  entirely  knew 
what  manner  of   spirit  he  is  of,  and  is  slow  to  take  up  the  respon- 
sibilities which  inhere  in  the  privileges  of  liberty.     Possibly  also  the 
faculty  have  been,  in  some  respects,  building  better  than  they  knew ; 
possibly  they  have  not  yet  attained  the  larger  vision  which  can  in- 
clude the  vast  horizon  of  their  sphere.     But  one  who.  from  without, 
has  observed  the  subtle  sympathy  with  the  demands  of  the  new  sys- 
tem which  has  been  developed  in  the  student-mind  in  the  five  years 
since  its  adoption,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  faculty   have 
been  able  to  meet  the  unexpected  exigencies  of  its  workings,  can 
hardly  fail  of  the  conviction  that  a  day  not  distant  will  witness  the 
evolution  of  the  ideal  student  as  of  the  ideal  faculty,  with  whom 
alone  the  republican  system  of  college  government  is -ideally  possible. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHICAL   PHASE  OF  A   SYSTEM  OF 

EDUCATION.^ 

BY   CHARLES    E.    LOWREY,    PH.  D.  • 

[Continued  from  last  No.] 

That  philosophy  is  the  science  of  sciences  has  been  a  trite  defini- 
tion since  the  time  of  Aristotle.  If  it  be  valid,  then  a  School  of  AD 
Sciences,  such  as  we  have  described,  is  essentially  a  school  of  philos- 
ophy. The  characteristics  of  its  disciplines  is  to  treat  topics  in  their 
relations  to  the  whole.  There  is  no  longer  the  restraint  arising  from 
a  partial  examination  of  the  truth.  In  considering  the  relations  of 
the  universe  to  each  particular  point  of  view,  all  the  fullness  of  the 
universe  comes  to  self-consciousness  in  the  individual.  We  discover 
also  that  our  true  relation  to  the  universe  is  not  a  pantheistic  one ; 
of  such  a  character  only  is  the  differentiated  maze  with  which  we  be- 
gan our  investigation.  But.  the  rather,  we  find  the  process  of  life  to 
be  a  triple  activity,  a  conscious  intermediation  and  association  of  the 
universal,  the  particular,  and  the  individual.  These  are  recognized 
as  the  moments  essential  for  self-sustained  activity,  and  we  are  in  a 
measure  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  this  activity  as  the 
solvent  of  contradictions  in  the  partially  developed  consciousness  of 
humanity.  At  least,  we  see  that  a  sphere  has  been  mapped  out  for 
the  philosophical  phase  in  education. 

Some  may  designate  this  the  sphere  of  the  ought ;  others,  that  of 
the  unknowable  ;  and  still  others,  that  of  the  mystical.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  all  these  appellations  may  be  applicable.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  in  consequence  of  any  limitation  in  the  essential  nature 
of  this,  the  most  spiritual  of  all  forms  of  conscious  activity,  save  pos- 
sibly its  very  knowableness.  The  rather,  this  sphere  is  thus  defined 
from  the  unconsciousness  of  those  who  judge  concerning  it,  to  the 
fact  of  its  presence  as  an  essential  in  their  own  activity.  In  other 
words,  it  is  only  in  the  relation  of  the  philosophic  phase  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  undeveloped  spirit  in  man  that  it  can  be  said  to  be 
ideal,  unknown,  and  mystical.  To  the  person  who  had  dared  to  place 
the  problem  of  his  own  life  in  the  focus  of  his  intellectual  activity  for 
solution,  or,  rather,  has  had  faith  so  to  do,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
has  experienced  tffe  thrill  of  harmony  from  the  consciousness  of  this 
spiritual  insight,  to  him  this  realm  is,  indeed,  that  of  the  eternal,  that 
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of  the  true,  but  that  of  the  practical  as  well.  In  it  the  curious  per. 
ceptive  faith  of  the  child  and  the  self-complaisant  doubt  of  the  reflect- 
ing man  are  saved  \o  form  moments  in  the  conscious  activity  of  the 
rational  spirit  in  man ;  in  other  words,  these  factors  coalesce  and 
produce  that  which,  in  our  common  commercial  talk,  is  called  '*  ex- 
perience." 

Does  any  one  doubt  the  deep  significance  of  this  ominous  word? 
To  him  who  fails  to  acknowledge  its  authority  the  wheels  of  fortune 
seem  to  turn  with  extreme  difficulty.  Does  anyone  doubt  the  power 
of  a  vigorous  thinker  like  Carlyle  ?  It  arises  from  this  conscious 
"experience."  Have  any  of  us  facility  in  performing  original  work.^ 
I  say  without  hesitation  it  is  the  result  of  "experience."  Are  we 
wont  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  this  vital  word }  It  is  simply 
because  we  do  not  understand  its  significance;  it  is  because  we  have 
not  risen  to  the  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  power  of  adaptation  in 
the  phase  of  activity  indicated  by*  this  term.  Of  those  who  possess  this 
**  experience  "  the  unconcious  grace  in  action  is  a  living  symbol  never 
misinterpreted  by  the  initiated.  The  clear-headed  business  man  re- 
cognizes those  who  have  attained  this  insight  with  as  much  discrim- 
ination as  the  philosopher  skilled  in  the  phraseology  of  the  schools. 
And,  further,  the  successful  man  of  affairs  thoroughly  appreciates 
the  importance  of  theoretical  training  or  collegiate  education. 
That  which  he  deprecates  so  earnestly  is  the  arrogance  of  those  who 
stop  at  this  stage  of  their  development.  He  sees  that  in  consequence 
of  this,  such  deluded  minds  fail  to  render  their  individuality  a  service- 
able factor  in  the  world's  activity.  "  Experience,"  then,  in  this  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  is  applied  to  those  who  are  able  to 
utilize  the  results  rationally  obtained  by  them  from  their  examination 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  In  other  words,  the  conscious 
activity  of  men  of  **  experience "  is  exercised  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  spiritual  development. 

We  are  certain  that  this  simple  and  yet  exact  interpretation  of 
the  sphere  of  the  philosophical  disciplines  will  have  revealed  the  im- 
portance of  this  phase  as  the  crowning  factor  in  our  educational  system. 
In  the  development  of  it  every  trained  intellect  may  find  that  cul- 
ture which,  from  its  manifest  grace  and  prudence,  shall  forever 
silence  the  objections  so  often  raised  to  college-bred  men.  Never 
would  these  criticisms  have  been  so  frequently  made,  as  if  of  the 
legitimate  children  of  collegiate  instruction,  had  there  not  been 
abundant  grounds  for  them  in  consequence  oi  the  strange  neglect 
of  this  third  or  university  phase  in  the  curricula  of  our  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning. 
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And  here  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  contending  for  a 
study  of  philosophy  as  a  special  discipline  along  with  that  of  many 
other  partial  sciences.  And,  further,  we  are  not  attempting  as  spe- 
cialists in  philosophy  to  pit  it  against  the  other  sciences  as  their  su- 
perior. We  are  simply  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  phil- 
osophical treatment  of  all  the  special  sciences.  We  urge  this  in  the 
name  of  true  progress  and  for  the  sake  of  the  most  healthy  advance  in 
the  treatment  of  these  special  disciplines.  But,  most  of  all,  we  desire 
to  save  our  common  humanity  from  the  tyranny  of  dogmatic  specialists 
who,  in  the  presentation  of  their  subject,  are  regardless  of  its  relations 
to  All  Science,  and  who,  consequently,  are  blinding  us  rather  than 
leading  and  assisting  us  in  our  efforts  to  gain  more  satisfactory 
insight. 

We  desire,  again,  to  gain  attention  to  a  quite  prevalent  and  very 
pernicious  interpretation  of  the  sphere  of  the  specialist ;  or,  at  least, 
we  may  say,  to  a  very  imperfect  expression  of  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  constitute  him  such  in  fact.  We  have  no  patience  with  that 
common  prattle  about  "  following  the  bent  of  our  minds,"  with  which 
demagogues  are  wont  to  excuse  the  failures  of  listless  young  men 
and  to  flatter  indulgent  parents.  As  if  any  branch  of  investigation 
could  be  thoroughly  mastered  without  a  knowledge  of  its  universal 
bearings  !  We  deprecate  still  more  any  attempt  to  cajole  humanity 
in  general  by  praising  their  self-assumed  imperfection  and  to  soothe 
the  consciences  of  intellectual  sluggards  into  the  peaceful  leisure  of 
ancestral  predilections.  We  would,  on  the  contrary,  inspire  men, — 
born  to  know  even  as  they  are  known, — to  make  a  thing  of  beauty 
out  of  their  imperfect  or  undeveloped  selves  ;  that  they  may  be  com- 
plete images  of  our  Creator,  and  may  enter  into  the  spirit  of  all  that 
He  has  made.  Nothing  short  of  universal  culture  or  of  complete 
participation  in  the  Logos  is  a  goal  worthy  of  the  Spirit  in  man  **  that 
worketh  for  righteousness."  All  other  ends  are  snares  to  catch  the 
unwary,  and,  ere  they  are  attained,  are  vanities. 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood,  however  ;  for  we  find  a  place  for 
those  true  men  who,  in  performing  the  work  of  their  chosen  avoca- 
tion, can  reflect  the  universe.  A  glance  at  the  Philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage reveals  that  it  is  scarcely  more  than  the  mechanical  transla- 
tion of  technical  terms  for  such  men  to  transform  their  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  universe  and  its  lelations  from  the  expressions  of  their 
specialties  to  those  of  related  sciences.  So  far  as  their  personal  "  ex- 
perience "  is  concerned,  they  are  saved  even  the  labor  of  translating. 
In  the  realm  of  thought-activity  we  can  change  our  system  of  coor- 
dinates at  pleasure.      It  is  only  when  we  desire   to  communicate 
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thought  by  symbols,  that  we  are  wont  to  grasp  instruments  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  As  already  stated,  then,  every  true  specialist, 
however  humble  his  sphere  in  the  eyes  of  the  worldly-wise,  is  a 
philosopher.  Nor  is  he  a  true  specialist  by  virtue  of  his  limitations 
as  a  specialist,  but  the  rather  by  virtue  of  his  con?ciousness  of  the 
whole  of  which  his  special  activity  functions  a  part.  And  further, 
he  recognizes  his  part  as  the  whole  body  of  the  Logos  from  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view.  In  other  words,  his  individualized  activity  in 
dispelling  conscious  imperfections  has  adapted  th^petfect  method  of 
development,  and  is,  consequently,  self-sustained. 

We  stated,  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  self-sustained  ac- 
tivity is  the  first  principle  of  our  conscious  existence.  In  this  later 
acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy  we  recognize  our  true  selves,  and 
Eternal  Life  dawns  upon  us.  No  longer  is  the  method  by  which  we 
become  conscious  participants  in  the  actuality  of  God  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  of  Knowledge.  The  partial  view  of  things  passes  away, 
and  all  things  become  new  in  the  beauty  of  their  normal  and  eternal 
significance.  The  conscious  presence  of  the  Perfect  Way  in  all  our 
activity  gives  us  a  peculiar  victory  over  material  forms  ;  and  we  rec- 
ognize, further,  that  we  are  living  and  immortal  by  our  very  nature. 
Death  is  now  looked  upon  as  the  voluntary  rejection  of  the  imperfect 
for  that  which  is  nearer  the  true  self.  Death  is  of  the  phenomenal, 
and  true  life  comes  to  perfection  thereby.  Only  to  those  who  have 
not  interpreted  the  meaning  of  phenomenal  limitations,  and  who, 
therefore,  practically  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  moment  or 
element  of  nescience  or  inperfection,  will  rational  personalities  have 
appeared  to  die,  or  to  depart  from  the  sphere  of  action. 

We  cease  to  limit  the  aspirations  of  our  better  moments  to  the 
realm  of  the  phenomenal,  to  the  world  of  the  sensuous  imagination. 
We  are  conscious  that  our  activity  may  be  a  complete  harmony  at 
each  stage  of  its  development.  We  know  that  we  may  live  with  the 
constant  approval  of  a  conscience  ever-quickened  until  the  immanent 
and  the  transcendent  combine  in  spiritual  unity,  until  we  are  developed 
sufficiently  to  claim  our  eternal  inheritance  as  our  natural  birthright  and 
as  the  reward  of  our  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  laws  of  our  spiritual 
home-life.  To  do  so  interferes  not  at  all  with  the  true  basis  of  exist- 
ing social  relations,  but,  the  rather,  solves  vexed  problems  concern- 
ing them  by  the  development  of  their  spiritual  significance.  Nor  is 
such  acceptance  of  our  privilege  Utopian  or  vague ;  we  are  asked 
simply  to  conceive,  to  think,  and  to  act  simultaneously,  as  it  were  ; 
and  no  longer  to  treat  time  and  space  as  though  gods  worthy  of  our 
worship.     Time  and  space  are  creatures  of  our  imperfect  activity,  and 
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they  may  become  willing  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  much  freer 
power  of  expression  than  we  were  conscious  of  while  we  acknowl- 
edged our  unqualified  allegiance  to  these  sym];)ols  of  limitation. 

The  philosophical  phase  of  our  educational  system,  then,  is  that 
of  conscious  or  rational  self-activity.  It  is  the  dominant  factor  in  all 
stages  of  development.  That  it  is  the  latest  and  crowning  phase  in 
no  way  detracts  from  its  authority.  Though  not  yet  brought  to  con- 
sciousness in  the  individual,  the  philosophical  factor  is  present  in  the 
first  act  of  cognition.  That  the  child  is  able  to  grasp  symbols  as 
wholes,  and  that  the  reflecting  student  can  analyze  these  phenomenal 
wholes,  and  can  discover  their  statical  or  separated  characteristics, 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  this  unifying  factor.  In  describing  the 
process,  our  consciousness  may  be  said  to  pass  from  thoughtless  ac- 
tivity to  conscious  passivity  or  death,  and,  then,  to  return  to  self- 
conscious  activity.  We  recognize  both  the  formal  living  and  the 
formal  dying  in  this  complemented  activity.  We  know  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  union  of  impulse  and  divison  in  the  concrete  activity  of 
spirit.  We  become  aware  of  the  functioning  of  the  Trinity,  as  Life^ 
Logos,  and  Love  in  the  supreme  act  of  conscious  return  to  self.  Such 
may  be  designated  the  outline  of  the  universal  history  of  \ki^  process. 

Let  us  become  impressed  with  the  almost  endless  variety  of  com- 
binations that  may  be  made  according  to  our  point  of  view,  and  we 
soon  understand  the  necessity  of  statical  or  "  scientific  **  treatment 
To  the  sober  thinker  there  appear  now  three  factors  in  the  process. 
The  first  and  second  moments  are  regarded  as  in  consciousness ;  they 
are  sense  and  understanding.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent treatment  the  absolute  factor  is  excluded  as  irrelevant  to  the 
present  purpose.  We  do  not  yet  assume  a  consciousness  of  the 
factors  as  parts  of  a  spiritual  whole.  We  view  the  universe  as  tri- 
theistic  rather  than  theistic.  Our  knowledge  is  not  yet  treated  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  own  activity.  We  allow  knowledge  still  to  be 
mere  empty  accumulation  of  facts  concerning  phenomena  ;  it  is  not 
an  acquisition  within  the  reach  of  all,  but  it  is  of  necessity  the  partial 
possession  of  the  aristocratic  few, — it  is  a  realm  too  broad  even  for  the 
most  gifted.  Thus,  this  wisdom  of  the  understanding  is  not  infre- 
quently taken  for  the  whole  of  truth  accessible  to  man,  while  at  best 
it  is  but  the  analysis  of  truth.  This  misinterpretation  is  characteristic 
of  our  average  college  student.  He  performs  his  work  of  analysis 
apparently  unconscious  that  this  examination  is  of  self.  He  hastens 
to  accomplish  his  task  in  order  that  he  may  have  opportunity  again 
to  surround  himself  with  the  charms  of  the  unconscious  activity  of 
childhood.     Most  of  us  appreciate  that  there  is  not  much  conquering 
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in  this  desultory  study.  Even  the  plaudits  of  admiring  teachers  are 
scarcely  more  than  goads  urging  victims  to  perform  further  drudgery. 
We  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  majority  of  such  students  still 
look  upon  recreation  and  study  as  phases  of  life  necessarily  antag- 
onistic, and  long  for  the  time  when  the  latter  may  be  dispensed  with 
altogether.  In  fact,  we  question  if  the  incentive  to  a  business  career 
is  not  at  first  largely  in  the  hope  of  financial  success  as  a  means  for 
again  gratifying  this  elegant  leisure.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there 
is  no  abiding  satisfaction  in  such  isolation  of  the  theoretical  and  the 
empirical,  or  "practical." 

Fortunately,  if  true  to  our  better  selves,  we  need  not  dispense  with 
either  It  is  in  the  path  of  rational  development  that  the  bondage 
to  the  theoretical  becomes  unendurable,  that  isolated  theory  works  its 
own  death.  As  already  intimated,  when  we  break  the  chains  of  this 
passive  phase,  we  discover  that  they  were  self-imposed  ;  when  we 
are  forced  to  think,  we  find  that  this  statical  phase  is  the  abstrac- 
tion of  thought  engaged  in  self-examination.  Throughout  this  pas- 
sive phase  there  exist,  in  addition,  not  only  a  suggestive  impulse,  but 
also  an  embracing  receptacle,  for  our  self-consciousness.  True  free- 
dom is  obtained  when  we  become  conscious  of  the  moments  as  a  com- 
plete harmony  in  a  spiritual  act ;  when  we  become  conscious  of  the 
impulse  as  the  fountain  of  our  life,  of  the  understanding  as  our  power 
of  discrimination,  and  of  this  all-embracing  activity  whose  limits  are 
co-extensive  and  omnipresent  with  the  Godhead,  as  our  own  conscious 
thought-communion  with  Divinity. 

This  completed  insight  has  given  the  earlier  phases  of  our  educa- 
tional development  their  proper  functions  as  moments  in  every  self- 
sustained  thought-product.  By  becoming  possessed  of  it,  man  com- 
pletes the  cycle  of  his  activity,  comes  to  know  himself  in  the  light  of 
his  high  privilege,  grasps  as  his  heritage  the  instruments  so  often  as- 
cribed to  genius,  unlocks  with  them  his  own  creative  energy,  is 
acknowledged  of  God  as  his  co-worker,  and  his  participation  in  the 
rational  thought-activity  of  the  universe  grows  apace.  Capacity  for 
encyclopaedic  knowledge  is  seen  to  be  no  special  gift  by  inheritance. 
The  germ  of  universal  knowledge,  in  the  philosophic  sense,  is  a  com- 
mon gift  and  birthright  to  humanity.  In  other  words,  grace  bestowed 
for  the  asking  is  the  explanation  of  special  gifts  to  the  individuals ; 
and  all  have  the  privilege  of  drinking  at  that  fountain  of  life  to  the 
extent  of  the  self-sustained  actuality  of  God. 

Man,  then,  is  more  than  the  phenomenal  man.  In  fact,  our  con- 
sideration of  his  development  removes  the  limitations  so  frequently 
placed  upon  an  investigation  of  the  purpose  of  education.     Only  in 
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the  acknowledgment  of  his  spiritual  nature  as  the  normal  self  can 
there  be  any  adequate  teaching.  Some  may  object  to  this  exaltation 
of  the  possibilities  of  man.  Ttiey  ask,  Is  God  not  supernatural  ?  Wc 
answer,  If  we  regard  the  phenomenal  man  projected  in  space  and 
limited  by  time  as  the  natural  man, — an  interpretation  that  can 
scarcely  be  admitted, — then,  indeed,  God  is  supernatural,  i.  ^.,  not 
phenomenal.  If  anything  beyond  the  phenomenal  is  admitted  as 
natural  to  man,  then  man  is  spiritual ;  and  we  have  no  justification 
for  regarding  God  as  supernatural,  save  as  the  term  is  a  synonym  for 
spiritual.  If  by  supernatural,  however,  we  mean  spiritual,  then  wc 
grant,  without  reserve,  that  God  is  such  ;  and  we  insist  that,  in  his 
normal  return  to  himself,  man  is  supernatural  also.  In  fact,  we 
claim  that  only  in  refusing  to  accept  the  terms  of  spiritual  activity, 
and  thus  to  assert  for  himself  a  rational  development,  is  the  **  natural 
man  at  enmity  wth  God." 

The  removal,  then,  of  the  limitations  of  the  empirical  phase  and  of 
the  reflective  phase  in  our  educational  system  means  simply  an  ad- 
vance on  our  part  to  the  speculative  phase  of  human  cognition.  This 
phase  is  the  sphere  of  knowledge  proper,  or  wisdom.  We  desire  to 
call  attention  to  a  truth  concerning  this  advance  that  is  often  over- 
looked. It  is  the  fact  that  development  in  true  knowledge  is  never 
exclusive.  It  is  not  the  abolition  of  the  law,  but  the  fulfillment  of 
it  that  gives  spiritual  insight.  Ignorance  alone,  by  virtue  of  its  nat- 
ure, possesses  this  attribute  of  exclusion.  When  we  become  con- 
cious  of  the  speculative,  we  recognize  even  the  place  of  the  element 
of  nescience  in  the  eternal  process  and  the  proper  significance  of  the 
same,  and  the  only  rational  remedy  for  moral  depravity.  There  is 
now  complete  consciousness  of  the  whole  process  in  the  harmonious 
refunctioning  of  the  universe  through  the  application  of  spiritual  law 
by  the  individual.  So  far  as  our  personal  experience  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  done  with  that  apparently  endless  war  of  extermina- 
tion between  the  empirical  and  the  theoretical.  The  rather,  we  rec- 
ognize the  functions  of  both  in  a  culture  worthy  of  the  destiny  of 
the  spiritual  man.  We  find  the  true  life  of  the  "humanities'*  and  of 
the  ** sciences "  in  this  higher  life  of  the  "philosophies."  We  dis- 
cover that  it  is  a  useless  and  thankless  task  to  weigh  one  member 
with  another,  and  to  try  to  strike  a  balance  of  absolute  worth.  Short 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  whole  there  is  seen  to  be  no  stand, 
ard  by  which  to  compare  relatives  ;  and  in  such  complete  apprehen- 
sion each  part  is  essential  to  the  functioning  of  the  whole.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  the  existence  and  of  the  relative  importance  of 
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the  parts,  but,  the  rather,  how  each  part  may  find  opportunity  for 
conscious  activity.  When  this  is  attained,  we  have  Eternal  Life, 
we  have  combined  act  and  end  in  the  concrete  unity  of  spirit. 

But  we  cannot  tarry  longer  in  the  explication  of  the  philosophical 
phase  of  our  development.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  ihat 
we  have  repeated  the  description  of  the  act  of  self-consciousness  be- 
tween the  several  articulations  of  our  theme.  But  e^^ch  successive 
description  has  been  the  result  and  the  necessity  of  more  compre- 
hensive insight.  This  reproduction  is  the  offspring  of  the  attempt 
to  communicate  present  insight.  We  see.  then,  that  the  true  philos- 
opher is  a  teacher  from  the  weary  nature  of  his  method  of  development. 
When  we  recognize  the  consciousness  of  this  eternal  process  as  the 
life  of  our  educational  system,  we  understand  the  folly  of  allowing 
non  professional  teachers  to  ply  their  craft  empirically  upon  unsus- 
pecting childhood.  The  young  have  more  need  of  this  vital  direction 
than  those  who  are  more  mature.  When  the  first  step  of  youthful 
development  shall  have  been  inspired  by  those  who  have  discovered 
thepeffect  way^  we  may  hope  for  less  misapplication  of  energy  in  ed- 
ucating  to  a  manhood  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally  com* 
plete.  In  fact,  the  medicine,  the  law,  and  the  theology  of  human 
life  dissolve  their  distinctions  in  one  harmonious  act  of  conscious 
growth  at  the  touch  of  inspiration  from  the  true  teacher. 
*  If,  then,  we  would  have  the  harmony  of  universe  communicated 
through  us  to  others,  our  intellectual  vigor  must  be  equal  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  Only  in  the  complete  return  to  self  can  we 
feel  and  know  that  to  do  good  and  rationally  to  coinmunicate  is  an  end 
in  itself  worth  of  our  untiring  devotion. 

If  we  live  up  to  our  high  privilege,  however,  and  recognised  the 
truth  revealed  by  this  higher  discipline,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  lack  of  appreciation  from  those  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  same  truth,  and,  consequently,  need  no  extraneous  aid  to  de- 
tect merit  in  the  acts  of  others.  Further,  we  shall  lay  aside  all  pride 
and  all  aristocratic  seclusion.  We  shall  allow  the  immanent  life  of 
the  Logos  to  do  a  thing  of  beauty  in  the  sphere  of  action.  We  shall 
grant  ihe  possibility  of  participation  by  our  fellows  in  the  self- 
actuality  of  the  "Thought  of  thought,"  and  shall  treat  them 
accordingly. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  have  it,  this  philosophic  view,  this  con- 
sciousness of  th^  perfect  way  may  come  early  in  our  experience.  In- 
deed, in  the  Divine  injunction,  "But  seek  ye  first  his  kingdom  and 
bis  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,"  we 
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are  directed  to  the  proper  method  for  the  solution  of  all  difficulties 
To  possess  God's  Kingdom  is  rationally  to  reproduce  his  activity 
within  us,  and  thus  to  participate  in  his  work.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  accepting  as  the  law  of  our  development  the  Logos,  or 
the  rational  self-determination  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  By  so  doing 
we  attain  conscious  return  to  self,  we  realize  the  spiritual  identity  of 
our  individualized  activity  with  the  Invisible  Church  of  God,  and  we 
are  possessed  with  the  living  fire,  with  the  rational  confidence  and 
with  the  irresistible  and  electrical  infiuence  of  the  Great  Teacher. 


WHERE  f     WffA  Tf     WHENCE  f 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  where, 

Oh,  where  ? 
Would  that  the  heart  which  with  pity  overflows 
While  deigning  love's  burdens  to  share, 

Could  disclose 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  what, 

Oh,  what  ? 
Would  that  the  Infinite  Presence,  which  flows 
Through  a  life  on  the  earth  finely  cut 

Might  disclose ! 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  whence, 

Oh,  whence  ? 
Ah,  let  the  wind  and  the  breath  of  the  rose 
Their  secrets  of  life  and  of  sense 

Dare  disclose ! 
Could  we  then  see  the  bitter  whence  Spirit  arose?—- 
Who  knows  ? 

—  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 
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PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

BY    A.    T.    BRUCE, 
Fellow  by  Courtesy,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  highest  authorities  tell  us  that  the  coming  change  in  educa- 
tional methods  is  to  be  a  hygienic  reform. 

The  time  is  coming,  perhaps  even  now  dawning,  when  health 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  most  important  requisite  for  success  and 
happiness  in  life. 

When  busy,  hard-working  and  often  over-working  Americans  come 
to  realize  this  fact, —  and  realize  it  they  will  in  time, —  there  will,  of 
course,  be  vastly  more  care  given  to  the  nurture  of  children  and 
youth. 

It  is  hard  even  for  those  who  have  had  a  biological  training,  and 
are  accustomed  to  look  at  education  from  a  biological  point  of  view, 
to  appreciate  the  blessings  which  a  real,  radical  change  in  hygienic 
methods  would  impart  to  succeeding  generations. 

But  we  cannot  expect  any  very  radical  change  till  teachers  all  over 
the  land  shall  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  reform. 

Furthermore,  they  will  never  become  convinced  of  this  necessity 
till  an  adequate  biological  training  has  made  the  central  truths  of 
biology  part  of  their  intellectual  tissue.  Then,  if  they  have  the 
proper  spirit,  they  will  intelligently  care  for  the  health  of  their 
pupils  by  every  means  which  science  and  tact  can  devise. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  text-books  and  in- 
structors in  hygiene,  which,  to  be  practical,  should  be  adapted  not 
merely  to  the  wants  of  youth  and  manhood,  but  to  those  of  infancy 
and  boyhood  as  well. 

While  depicting  the  symptoms  and  needs  of  a  health) -growing 
human  body,  it  should  not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  injurious  eflFects 
of  mental  strain,  stimulants,  perverted  instincts,  and  the  like.  In 
short,  the  ideal  hygiene  which  is  to  come,  dealing,  as  it  will,  with 
bodily  and  mental  health,  will  form  part  of  that  broader  science  of  edu- 
cation, which  is  still  in  its  infancy.  An  important  part  of  the  future 
hygiene  will  unquestionably  be  physical  exercise.  If  teachers  do  not 
possess  an  adequate  knowledge  of  children  ;  if  they,  from  ignorance 
or  indifference,  do  not  check  the  evils  resulting  from  overstrain  and 
mental  perversions  of  all  sorts, —  they  might,  nevertheless,  see  to  it 
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that  children  who,  in  most  cases,  are  only  too  glad  to  move,  were 
properly  exercised. 

What  is  to  hinder  physical  instruction  from  being  introduced  into 
every  public  and  private  school  in  the  land  ? 

There  is  the  inertia  and  ignorance  of  teachers  and  general  public ; 
but  there  is  also  the  want  of  men  properly  trained  in  exercises  suita- 
ble for  different  ages  and  the  different  sexes. 

Until  a  normal  school  for  instruction  in  physical  exercises  shall  be 
established,  there  can,  perhaps,  be  no  ideal  physical  instruction ;  but 
much  can  be  done  by  the  ordinary  teachers  using  intelligently  the 
simplest  appliances. 

No  intelligent  man  needs  to  be  told  the  advantages  of  physical  exer- 
cise. Certainly  the  graduates  of  those  eastern  colleges  where  alone, 
among  the  colleges  of  this  country,  there  is  any  approach  to  thorough 
physical  training,  need  not  be  told  the  advantages  of  athletic  train- 
ing, which  with  most  of  them  did  not  begin  till  early  manhood,  and 
then  generally  lacked  system  and  regularity. 

How  much  more  marked  the  beneficial  results  of  physical  exercise 
would  have  been,  in  their  cases,  had  systematic  physical  instruction 
been  given  early  in  life  when  the  system  was  more  plastic  and  a 
taste  for  exercise  could  have  been  better  acquired !  It  would  be  idle 
to  enumerate  the  specific  advantages  of  physical  exercise.  They  are 
too  potent  to  every  thinking  man.  Its  effects  on  mind  are,  however, 
often  overlooked,  and  must  be  properly  appreciated. 

The  first  is  the  direct  and  beneficial  effect  of  physical  training  on 
mental  t07ie.  It  most  unquestionably  affects  character.  To  be  more 
specific,  it  makes  the  body  healthier,  and  consequently  that  indefina- 
ble background  of  all  thought  and  feeling  is  healthier.  The  vig 
orous  man  is  euphonic  with  a  healthy,  mental  tone;  with  a  weak, 
morbid  body,  man  is  a  crank. 

A  second  benefit  of  physical  exercise  is  its  immediate  and  benefi- 
cial effect  on  will,  and  all  connected  with  will. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  every  voluntary  muscular  move- 
ment exercises  the  motor  centres  of  the  brain,  and  is  consequently  a 
mental  act ;  while  conversely,  every  volition  probably  stimulates  the 
muscles. 

Is  it  necessary  to  go  further } 

Is  it  not  sufficiently  evident  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
physiology,  that  muscle,  brain,  and  nerve  are  intimately  related  parts 
of  the  same  apparatus }  Can  we  expect  the  will  to  be  at  its  best 
when  the  motor  centres  of  the  brain  are  not  properly  exercised  ? 

Thirdly,  consider  some  effects  of  physical  exercise  on  character^ 
constantly  brought  to  the  notice  of  college  men. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  have  been  a  thorough  athlete 
to  have  experienced  that  increase  of  strength,  courage,  and  self- 
reliance  which  manly  outdoor  sports  impart. 

Those  who  have  engaged  in  them,  however  slightly,  arc  doubtless 
convinced  of  this.  Those  who  have  not  enjoyed  their  benefits  should 
know  that  courage  and  self-reliance  are  fostered  by  them,  and  must 
needs  be,  for  the  reason  is  evident. 

Athletic  games  not  only  constantly  exercise  the  circulatory  and 
respiratory  muscles,  but  to  succeed  in  them  one  must  persevere  un- 
der fatigue,  and  act  coolly  and  quickly  in  emergencies. 

The  veteran  athlete  has  lost  much  of  his  early  nervousness,  and 
has  acquired  increased  determination  and  coolness.  Constant  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  has  given  him  a  stronger  and  braver  heart,  and  a 
broader  chest. 

It  is  the  special  advantage  of  out-door  athletic  games  that  they 
develop  manhood, — more  requisite  for  happiness  and  success  in  life 
than  any  amount  of  book  lore. 

A  gymnastic  training  gives  symmetry  of  development  and  grace  of 
movement,  but  it  should  be  supplemented  as  far  as  possible  by  out- 
door games. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  manliness  of  character  is  more  native 
than  acquired  ;  but  to  draw  it  out  under  artificial  modes  of  life,  spe- 
cial education  may  be  requisite. 

Up  to  a  certain  age  exercise  could  be  the  same  in  quantity  and 
quality  for  both  sexes.  And  much  could  be  accomplished  in  every 
school  by  the  use  of  Indian  clubs  or  other  simple  appliances,  capable 
of  bringing  into  play  e\rery  muscle  of  the  body,  supplemented,  if 
possible,  by  a  run  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  well-aired  room. 

The  object  of  education  is  not  to  make  women  men,  or  men 
women,  but  to  draw  out  all  that  is  best  in  men  and  all  that  is  best  in 
women. 

Consequently,  boys  growing  to  manhood  should  be  encouraged  in 
all  that  is  manly,  and  should  be  urged  to  take  an  active  part  in  manly 
sports. 

At  that  critical  period  of  their  lives  when  boyhood  is  waning  and 
manhood  dawning,  they  should  not  waste  so  much  of  their  precious 
energy  of  growth  in  mere  book-lore.  The  supply  of  energy  is  lim- 
ited, and  if  excessive  attention  be  given  to  mere  intellect,  body,  will, 
and  intellect  will  suffer  irreparably. 

In  conclusion,  one  might  suggest  that  more  care  be  given  to  vocal 
culture.  When  one  considers  what  an  important  part  the  voice  of 
male  animals  now  plays,  and  has,  doubtless,  played  in  the  ancestry  of 
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man,  it  is  strange  that  boys  should  be  trained  from  childhood  to 
keep  their  mouths  closed.  Possibly  that  change  of  voice  which 
comes  with  manhood  with  all  its  important  correlatives  may  be 
furthered  and  rendered  easier  by  giving  the  nature  of  the  child  freer 
play. 

To  bring  about  the  reform  which  shall  lead  men  back  to  a  natural 
healthy  life,  there  must  needs  be  a  change  of  sentiment  which  shall 
find  expression  in  press,  in  pulpit,  and  in  literature  ;  even  now  one 
may  divine  signs  of  the  coming  change. 

Perhaps  in  introducing  this  much-to-be-desired  reform,  a  word  of 
caution  may  be  necessary.  If, — though  it  is  hardly  conceivable,— 
physical  education  should  suddenly  be  introduced  throughout  the 
land,  there  might  be  danger  of  a  too  spasmodic  growth.  It  might 
become  a  craze,  run  to  excesses,  and  by  an  inevitable  reaction  fall 
into  disrepute. 

In  view  of  such  a  contingency,  one  ought  to  remember  that  sym- 
metrical development,  including  physical,  mental,  and  nerve  training, 
is  what  is  to  be  desired. 

As  the  case  stands,  an  unprejudiced  person  ought  to  admit  that 
vastly  more  harm  results  at  present  from  excess  of  mental,  than 
from  excess  of  bodily  work,  at  least  among  the  school-going  class  of 
the  community.  The  present  defective  system  leads,  as  stated,  not 
only  to  physical,  but  to  mental  and  nerve  degeneracy. 

If  the  energy  of  growth  of  an  individual  be  regarded  as  a  fixed 
quantity,  it  could  then  be  devoted  mainly  to  muscular  development 
This,  alone,  might  strengthen  the  will  and  give  a  healthier  mental 
tone,  but  such  a  course  of  instruction  is  impossible  and  undesirable. 

If,  however,  part  of  the  energy  of  growth  be  given  to  intellectual 
training,  and  the  rest  be  devoted  to  muscular  exercise,  attention, 
the  highest  plane  of  will,  would  be  increased.  Self-control,  nerve 
and  other  distinctive  qualities  of  the  intellectual  man,  would  be 
developed,  and  possibly  increased  bodily  strength  and  endurance 
would  result ;  for  in  doing  work,  strength  of  brain-supplying  stimulus 
is  as  requisite  as  strength  of  the  muscle  which  it  stimulates. 
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THE  FIRST  DA  Y  IN  THE  GEORGICS. 

BY  MISS  A.  A.  KNIGHT, 
Robinson  Female   Seminary,   Exeter,  N.  H. 

It  is  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The  class,  fresh  from  the  ^neidy 
from  BulfincKs  Age  of  Fable,  and  from  an  exhaustive  study  of  Latin 
grammar,  feel  no  particular  interest  in  the  First  Georgic,  but  looks 
up  at  you  politely  and  expectantly  for  the  assignment. 

How  you  yearn  to  make  them  realize  that  this  Georgic  in  hand 
was  once  a  fresh  poem,  criticized,  and  liked  and  disliked,  as  is 
Browning's  last  poem,  and  as  positive  and  pleasant  a  product  as 
Sophie  Swett's  last  St.  Nicholas  short  story.  It  is  your  proposed 
task  for  three  months  ensuing,  we  will  say,  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  four  poems  and  with  the  value  of  this  master-piece  in  rela- 
tion to  master-pieces  of  other  literatures.  The  ready  means  to 
acquaintance  is  conversation.  The  best  stimulus  is  a  subject  of 
interest  about  which  one  has  something  to  say.  So,  without  any 
formality,  you  speak  about  the  agricultural  depression  in  Italy  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago.  Then,  to  stimulate  interest  and  lead  the 
class  to  forget  the  strangeness  of  their  Latin  environment,  ask.  Why  ? 

If  there  be  any  hesitation,  recall  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marius,  the  Social  war,  and  the  different  volcanic  explosions  in  the 
Roman  Government  which  preceded  the  Empire.  Let  the  pupils 
say  what  they  will  about  these  matters, —  do  not  criticise  errors  of 
speech  ;  merely  restate  pleasantly  what  is  attempted  to  be  said.  To 
mention  the  cause  of  the  hard  times,  to  speak  the  names  of  political 
leaders  correctly,  to  tell  the  best  known  reasons  of  the  civil  wars 
and  any  fugitive  items  of  interest,  will  be  quite  enough  to  expect 
from  them.  In  return,  tell  them  a  few  things  with  a  plan  for  the 
lesson ;  as, — 

1.  The  character  of  the  country  people. 

2.  Virgil's  sympathy  with  their  troubles. 

3.  How  he  set  about  writing. 

4.  How  all  Romans  viewed  literature. 

5.  His  production. 

In  Northern  Italy,  in  wild  districts,  many  a  <:hill  cavern  still  fur- 
nished a  scanty  dwelling  and  inclosed  in  one  common  shed  the  fire 
and  household  gods,  the  cattle  and  their  owners.  Wives  bred  in  the 
mountains,  and  often  more  uncivilized  than  their  husbands  made  up 
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rustic  beds  with  leaves  and  straw  and  the  skins  of  the  wild  beasts,  their 
neighbors.  Farms  of  merely  two  acres,  the  hereditary  bounty  from 
early  Italian  wars,  supported  satisfactorily  fathers  a  grade  above  the 
mountaineers,  and  many  children  played  in  their  cottages, —  one,  a 
little  slave ;  the  others,  freeborn.  When  their  grown-up  brothers 
returned  from  the  tilled  land,  a  copious  supper  was  ready,  and  big 
pots  smoked  with  vegetables.  Flitches  of  dried  meat  hung  from  the 
rafters  to  be  sliced  for  birthday  treats,  with  the  addition  of  some 
fresh  meat  if  a  sacrificial  victim  furnished  any.  On  such  farms  there 
were  always  a  few  little  kids  for  great  occasions,  ignorant  of  the 
taste  of  grass,  and  with  more  milk  than  blood  in  their  veins;  and 
asparagus  from  the  meadows,  some  huge  eggs  still  warm  in  their 
twisted  hay,  and  fresh-smelling  apples. 

This  coarse,  vacant,  well  fed,  good  humored  life  suffered  continu- 
ously after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  As  one  after  another  of  the 
men  who  aspired  to  his  shoes  became  victorious  for  the  moment,  he 
gave  up  the  districts  of  the  opposition  to  his  soldiers.  Brutalized  men, 
just  home  from  the  East  in  their  tall  ships,  constantly  appeared  every- 
where throughout  Northern  Italy,  changing  the  course  of  things, 
selling  off  the  few  yokes  of  oxen  from  the  Kttle  pastures,  and  taking 
even  the  Lares,  if  there  was  a  statue  worth  looking  at ;  until  **  Waste 
not  your  substance  going  to  Rome  to  accuse  your  plunderer,"  was  a 
country  maxim.  A  paralysis  in  farming  presently  resulted.  The 
legions  did  not  know  how  to  improve  the  land.  The  old  owners  were 
too  dispirited  to  work  for  them  ;  Augustus,  greatly  to  blame  for  the 
final  and  most  serious  parceling  out  of  occupied  land  among  his 
veterans  after  the  battle  of  Phillippi,  was  exceedingly  anxious  after- 
ward to  adjust  the  new  order  of  things  to  the  necessary  conditions; 
and  to  rouse  country  living  out  of  the  situation  of  awkward  masters, 
fixed  upon  acres  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  touch. 

Virgil  was  at  this  time  in  Rome  very  frequently  upon  errands  in 
the  courts  about  that  immortal  small  farm  near  Mantua,  upon  which 
a  veteran  had  descended,  and  which,  in  the  end,  the  veteran  kept. 
He  was  extremely  likely  to  endeavor  to  please  the  powerful  in  any 
available  way,  and  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  able  to  give  them 
the  somewhat  negative  aid  of  a  poem  full  of  ways  and  means  of  mak- 
ing the  fields  again  well  tilled  No  one  had  such  qualifications  as  he, 
one  of  **  les  antres  '*  themselves,  and  with  literary  sense  and  skill 
besides  to  make  his  mental  products  interesting  to  the  vapid  reading 
Roman  public,  who  never  saw  snow  except  in  wine,  nor  often  took 
out-door  excursions  except  riding  through  the  tombs  on  the  steep 
Latin  way.     The  women  who  matched  these  men  were  beautiful, 
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graceful,  rich,  half-soulless  dames,  marshaling  along  their  porticoes, 
their  rows  of  ancestral  statues,  and  regarding  common  people  as  flesh 
and  blood,  and  nothing  more.  Neither  sex  was  the  moral  equal  of 
its  ancestors, 

''  Fearing  the  stars  of  the  sky,  and  the  roll  of  the  blue  salt  water." 

But  whatever  their  mental  and  moral  equipment  might  be,  Virgil 
was  obliged  to  please  them  first,  last,  and  always  ;  and  what  they 
disliked  and  preferred  was  of  infinite  consequence  to  him.  What 
were  their  literary  preferences. 

It  seems  strange  to  say  that  they  did  not  like  or  respect  originality. 
They  wished  to  see  Greek  writings  re-written  and  given  a  Roman 
atmosphere.  Romans  knew  of  only  one  national  literature  in  the 
world  ;  their  studies  were  exclusively  among  its  books,  and  their  am- 
bition ended  with  successful  copies  of  masterpieces.  American  lit- 
erature for  a  long  time  showed  the  same  weakness  toward  England. 
In  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature,  for  that  matter,  a  transla- 
tor ranked  as  high  as  an  original  poem,  for  Pope  gave  ten  of  his  best 
years  to  the  preparation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  We  seldom  fail 
to  find  the  essayists  of  Queen  Anne's  days  lavishing  space  we 
do  not  wish  to  spare  from  Will  Wimble  and  from  town  and  country 
letters,  upon  translations  of  stanzas  from  ancient  poets ;  presenting 
them,  too,  with  the  air  of  a  cook  bringing  in  a  successful  new  dish. 

Virgil  had  lived  from  boyhood  in  the  world  of  Greek  writers. 
They  were  the  standard  to  which  he  brought  any  image  that  rose 
within  him,  and  they  stimulated  him  to  see  material  about  him.  He 
desired  to  be  the  Roman  Theocritus,  the  Roman  Hesiod,  the  Roman 
Homer,  without  any  thoughts  of  plagiarisms  for  he  knew  no  other 
way  of  writing  except  upon  models.  The  Roman  artistic  mind 
seemed  incapable  of  construction  ;  the  most  it  could  do  was  to  pre- 
sent a  series  of  pictures. 

There  were  three  great  Greek  works  on  agriculture  upon  which 
Virgil  modeled  a  poem.  The  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  stand  first 
in  reputation;  and  this  he  pretty  directly  copied  in  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Georgics,  The  profusion  of  prognostics 
of  the  weather  in  the  last  half  of  the  First  Book  were  furnished  by  a 
writer  but  little  known,  whom  Cicero  translated.  The  signs  of  wind, 
of  rain,  of  fair  weather;  from  sounds,  from  the  flight,  the  motion,  or 
the  cry  of  birds  ;  from  the  actions  of  beasts,  reptiles,  and  insects  ;  from 
the  flames  of  lamps,  and  appearances  on  water ;  from  the  sun  and 
moon  at  their  rising  and  setting,  are  given  in  the  order  of  the  old 
author,  but  they  are   beautifully  touched  up  and  made  much  of  by 
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Virgil.  A  once  famous  Greek  who  wrote  Georgics  supplied  the  di- 
rections in  the  Third  Book  to  get  rid  of  serpents  in  cattle-sheds,  and 
the  details  of  the  celebrated  portrait  of  a  great  snake  in  the  lawns  of 
Calabria. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Greek  Hesiod  and  the  Latin 
Virgil  is  this  :  Hesiod  has  great  simplicity,  his  object  being  to  con- 
vey information  and  rouse  ignorant  and  helpless  people  to  crave 
physical  comforts  by  vivid  descriptions  of  them,  as  Dickens  knew  so 
well  how  to  do  ;  while  entirely  through  the  pages  of  the  Georgics  we 
have  a  sense  that  they  were  written  to  give  intellectual  treats,  to 
commend  themselves  suitably  to  people  already  furnished  with  luxu- 
ries. They  are  like  the  work  of  a  modem  person,  stimulated  by 
Thoreau,  for  instance,  to  noble  expression. 

Listen  to  the  Works  and  Days :  **  A  house,  a  female  slave,  an  ox, 
and  household  stuff  are  what  a  man  should  provide  for  himself,  and 
that  without  delay,  for  delay  fills  no  granaries.     The  rainy  season  of 
autumn  is  the  time  when  wood  is  cut  best.     It  is  then  that  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  plough  should  be  shaped, — each  from  its  proper  tree. 
Two  oxen  nine  years  old  should  be  chosen  for  yoking  together,  and 
the  ploughman  should   not  be  under  forty  years  ;  a  younger  man  is 
always  flying  off  to  his  companions.     The  cry  of  the  crane  is  the 
signal  for  ploughing  :  before  that  everything  should  be  in  readiness. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  *  Lend  me  your  oxen,  and  your  plough  ' ;  and  it  is 
as  easy  to  reply,  *  My  oxen  have  their  own  work  to  do.'     Slave  and 
master  alike  should  work,  the  master  guiding  the  plough, — not  with- 
out prayers  to  Zeus  and  Demeter, — while  the  slave,  a  little  behind, 
gives  trouble  to  the  birds  by  covering  the  seed  well  up.     The  winter 
is  the  time  for  social  meetings ;  but  such  things  are  not  for  idle  wait- 
ers on  fortune.     While  it  is  yet  summer  a  man  should   warn  his 
slaves :  *  Summer  does  not  last  forever ;  make  barns  for  the  corn.' 
But  all  should  avoid  the  wintry  sleet,  that  pierces  even  the  fur  of 
shaggy  beasts,  the  hide  of  the  ox,  and  the  hair  of  the  goat,  but  can- 
not reach  the  sheep  through  its  thick  wool,  nor  penetrate  the  tender 
skin  of  the  maiden  who  sits  at  home  with  her  mother,  or  lies  warm 
in  bed,  well  bathed  and  anointed.     Then  is  the  time  to  go  warm-clad 
and  thick-shod,  finish   work  early,  and  get  home  before  the  storm. 
At  the  rising  of  Arcturus  the  vines  are  to  be  pruned,  before  the 
swallow  appears ;   but  when  the  snail  leaves  the  earth  and  mounts 
the  trees,  then  the  sickle  should  be  sharpened,  and  the  slaves  called 
early.     Morning  cuts  off  a  third  of  the  day's  work  ;  morning  makes 
way  in  traveling,  and  makes  way  in  working, — morning,^whose  dawn 
sets  many  a  man  on  his  road,  and  puts  the  yoke  on  many  an  ox. 
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But  when  the  thistle  is  in  blossom,  and  the  cicala  pours  its  mid-sum- 
mer song  from  the  trees,  weary  man  must  look  for  enjoyment,  for  a 
rock  to  shelter  him,  milk  and  wine  to  drink,  and  beef  and  kid's  flesh 
to  eat.  As  soon  as  Orion  rises  the  corn  should  be  winnowed.  When 
Orion  and  Sirius  are  in  mid-heaven,  let  the  grapes  be  gathered  ; 
when  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades  and  Orion  set,  it  is  time  to  think  of 

« 

ploughing  again. 

**  Different  men,"  concludes  Hesiod,  **  praise  different  days,  but  few 
have  any  knowledge ;  sometimes  a  day  is  a  stepmother,  sometimes  a 
mother ;  wherefore,  blessed  and  happy  is  he  that  has  knowledge  of 
all.  and  works  his  work  unblamed  by  the  immortals,  distinguishing 
omens,  and  avoiding  occasion  to  transgress." 

The  elaborate  manner  in  which  the  practical  part  of  the  Georgics 
begins  is  a  contrast  to  this  homely,  immortal  flow  of  plain  Greek 
words.  "  In  the  dawn  of  spring,"  says  Roman  Virgil,  **  when  icy 
streams  trickle  hielting  from  the  hoar  mountains,  and  the  crumbling 
clod  breaks  its  chain  at  the  west-wind's  touch,  even  then  I  would 
fain  see  the  plough  driven  deep  till  the  bull  groans  again,  and  the 
share  rubbed  in  the  furrow  till  it  shines  Remember  that  the  apti- 
tudes of  the  soil  must  be  studied.  Different  regions  have  different 
products ;  corn  is  more  congenial  to  one,  the  vine  to  the  other. 
Such  is  the  chain  of  law,  such  the  eternal  covenant  with  which  na- 
ture has  bound  certain  climes,  from  the  day  when  Deucalion  first 
hurled  his  stones  on  the  unpeopled  globe,  stones  whence  sprung  the 
race  of  man,  hard  as  they."  The  text  of  the  Georgics  is,  to  be  sure, 
not  merely  ''Labors'  but  ''  Improbus  labor**  and  he  embellishes  his 
text  with  groups  of  witty,  graceful,  stately  fancies,  and  leaves  it 
mooned  and  cresseted  with  splendid  illustrations ;  still,  through  the 
whole  of  it,  you  will  feel  that  the  speaker  is  not  a  laborer,  and  that 
he  can  never  be  in  deadly  earnest  about  it  all.  He  takes  quite  too 
much  pains  to  say  things  handsomely. 

**  Unless  your  rake  is  ever  ready  to  exterminate  weeds,  your  shout 
to  scare  away  birds,  your  hook  to  restrain  the  shade  which  darkens 
the  land,  and  your  prayers  to  call  down  rain,  poor  man,  you  will  gaze 
on  your  neighbor's  big  heaps  of  grain  with  unavailing  envy,  betake 
yourself  to  the  woods  again,  and  shake  the  oak  to  allay  your  hunger." 

•*  Come  hither.  Father  of  the  wine-press  ! "  he  calls  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Second  Book ;  "  strip  off  thy  buskins,  bare  thy  legs,  and 
plunge  them  with  me  in  the  new  must.  Come,  then,  husbandmen, 
and  learn  the  culture  proper  to  each  according  to  its  kind  ;  and  so 
mellow  your  wild  fruits  by  cultivation,  nor  let  the  ground  lie  idle. 
What  joy  to  plant  Ismarus  all  over  with  the  progeny  of  the  wine-god. 
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and  clothe  the  mighty  sides  of  Taburnus  with  a  garment  of  olives! 

"  I  speak  of  fruit-trees, — while  the  whole  forest  is  teeming  with 
produce,  and  the  haunts  of  the  birds,  that  know  naught  of  culture,  are 
red  all  over  with  blood-dyed  berries.  The  lowly  lucerne  is  food  for 
cattle;  the  tall  grove  supplies  pine  torches  ;  hence  are  fed  the  flames 
that  give  us  light  by  night.  And  are  men  to  hesitate  about  planting 
and  bestowing  their  pains  ? " 

For  the  Third  Book,  he  begins  :  **  Enough  of  herds  ;  another  part 
our  charge  is  yet  to  do,  the  ceaseless  care  of  the  woolly  sheep  and 
shagg)'  goat.  Here  is  a  task  indeed  ;  here  fix  your  hopes  of  renowD, 
ye  brave  sons  of  the  soil !  '* 

The  Fourth  Book  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  narrative  power,  given 
to  "  the  birth  and  genius  "  of  the  bee,  but  with  the  poet  continually 
posing  before  his  public,  as  was  Byron's  habit,  for  sympathy  in  his 
difficult  work  of  molding  everyday  experiences  into  poetic  forms, 
with  proper  attention  to  metres  and  to  sensitive  mental  palates. 
Everywhere  is  an  exquisite  perception  of  the  attractions  of  nature. 
The  Four  Books  are  otherwise  singularly  valuable  as  the  clear  reflec- 
tion of  the  individual  feelings  of  a  great  man  in  the  times  of  Augus- 
tus,—  in  days  so  far  removed  from  us.  He  endeavored  to  apply  a 
Greek  model  to  Roman  life,  and  as  he  had  an  atmosphere  of  his  own, 
his  production  is  a  long  line  of  pictures  of  farming,  with  a  priceless, 
local  coloring  of  old  Italy,  and  evidently  from  the  mint  of  the  mind 
of  a  many-sided  scholar,  feeling  many  things  deeply,  and  with  a  taste 
for  science.  A  great  scholar  long  since  pointed  out  that  the  song  of 
lopas,  in  the  ^neid,  shows  the  somewhat  modern  tendency  of  the 
questionings  and  researches  of  Virgil. 

The  ancient  world  considered  that  he  gave  to  it  a  great  original 
work  upon  agriculture.  It  is  pretty  well  settled,  now,  that,  like 
Emerson  or  like  George  Eliot,  be  was  a  general  teacher  of  many 
forms  of  ethics,  with  a  continuous  display  of  wonderful  facility,  but 
that,  as  to  the  practical  side  of  the  Georgics,  he  furnished  metre  and 
language  to  matter  collected  by  others. 
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SMOKING,  FROM  COLLEGE-GIRLS'  POINT   OF   VIEW. 

BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

"There,  Tassie,"  said  Florence  Day,  as  at  the  close  of  a  study-hour 
she  ran  into  Tassie  Wade's  room,  where  were  gathered  several  other 
girls;  "there's  something  I  want  you  to  read."  And  having  thus 
hurriedly  spoken,  she  placed  an  open  page  of  the  book  which  she 
held  in  her  hand  before  Tassie's  eyes.  "  Now,  girls,"  she  added,  look- 
ing at  each  one  of  them,  "listen  while  Tassie  reads  it  aloud." 

"  Some  of  Florence's  new-fangled  notions  I  suppose,"  said  Frances 
Andrews,  just  loud  enough  for  Florence  to  hear.  **  Ever  since  that 
talk  on  death  and  funerals,  in  which  she  had  such  new  ideas,  I  have 
been  kind  of  'fraidof  her,"  she  added  with  a  roguish  look  at  Florence. 
"  Now  hush  girls  and  I'll  read  it,"  interrupted  Tassie,  taking  the  book 
from  Florence,  and  glancing  over  the  lines.  "  It  is  about  Mme. 
Swetchine.  I  remember  reading  this  biography  of  her  some  time 
ago.  It  just  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  all  Russian  women 
were  not  downright  heathen.  You  must  read  the  whole  of  it,  girls. 
Madame  Swetchine  was  a  splendid  woman." 

**  O  do  hurry  up  and  read,"  interrupted  Florence,  as  she  seated 
herself  by  her  side.  "  I  shall  lose  all  my  fire  on  the  subject  if  you 
don't ; "  upon  which  the  girls  laughed,  and  then  Tassie  read  the 
words  before  her  as  follows  : 

"  After  dinner,  Madame  Swetchine  said  to  her  nephew,  Prince  Gregory 
Gargain, —  *  My  friend,  go  smoke  your  cigar  on  my  terrace.*  *  Dear  aunt/ 
replied  the  prince, —  *  I  care  so  little  for  my  cigar  when  I  am  with  you,  that 
I  have  not  even  brought  any.'  " 

Florence's  eyes  snapped  while  Tassie  was  reading.  When  she 
had  finished,  she  jumped  up  and  said:  "Now,  isn't  that  a  perfect 
illustration  of  what  I  was  saying  only  this  morning  }  It  is  so  strange 
that  I  should  happen  to  have  come  across  that  just  now.  I  said  then> 
you  know,  that  I  didn't  care  a  snap  for  a  fellow  who  thought  more  of 
his  cigar  than  of  my  company." 

"  No  true  gentleman  does  care  more  for  his  cigar  than  for  the 
society  of  ladies,"  interrupted  Tassie  gallantly. 

"  Then  there  are  not  many  true  gentlemen,"  added  Frances,  bitterly. 
"  About  all  I  see  are  ready  to  smoke  anywhere,  anytime,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  anybody.     I " 
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**  There,  there;  none  of  that,  Frances.  That  is  one  of  the  whole- 
sale denunciations  which  you  know  we  have  voted  never  to  make," 
interrupted  Florence,  as  she  stopped  her  saying  more  by  putting  her 
hand  over  her  mouth.  **  Take  it  back,  take  it  back !  '*  she  added 
playfully  as  she  looked  coaxingly  into  the  girl's  eyes  ;  and  Frances 
soon  wavering,  Florence  removed  her  hand  in  time  for  her  to  say 
with  a  half-smile, — 

"  I  will  except  your  father,  though.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  who  never  does  anything  intemperately.  Hence  it  is  that 
your  attention  has  not  been  so  particularly  called  to  the  evils  of 
smoking  as  mine  has.  All  the  circumstances  of  your  iife  are  dif- 
ferent from  mine  anyway  ;  but  if  you  saw  as  much  of  the  habit  as  I 
do  both  in  my  home  and  on  my  way  back  and  forth  to  college  here, 
you  would  feel  as  I  do.  It  is  a  curse  which  is  weakening  men's  wills 
and  making  them  creatures  of  habit  more  than  anything  else." 

"  That's  so,"  chimed  in  Tassie  and  the  other  girls. 

Encouraged  by  this  sympathetic  ejaculation,  Frances  added  with 
even  more  fervor, — 

"  It  isn't  smoking  in  itself  that  I  condemn.  That  is  no  sin.  It  is 
being  such  a  slave  to  it,  that's  the  trouble.  I  must  say  I  don't 
see  the  need  of  even  reserving  seats  in  the  horse-cars  for  such  a 
thing.  Half  of  the  time  I  have  to  sit  in  them,  the  cars  are  so 
crowded.  They  will  be  reserving  seats  in  the  concert-halls  next,  for 
at  the  rate  men  are  going  on  they  won't  be  able  to  sit  an  hour  without 
a  cigar  or  a  pipe  in  their  mouths.  A  counting-room  where  there  is 
no  smoking  is  almost  an  exception.  I  was  obliged  to  go  into  one 
the  other  day,  and  I  could  hardly  breathe,  the  smoke  was  so  dense. 
I  at  last  saw  through  it  enough  to  notice  two  men  writing,  each  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  If  they  are  not  slaves,  who  are }  Oh,  I  am 
disgusted  with  the  whole  thing ! "  and  she  sat  back  and  looked  as  if 
she  were. 

Poor  Frances  !  She  had  had,  it  must  be  said,  a  particularly  hard 
experience,  for  she  lived  in  the  same  house  with  her  father,  her  three 
brothers,  and  an  uncle,  all  of  whom  were  inveterate  smokers. 

"Then,  of  course,  you  wouldn't  marry  a  man  who  smoked.?"  said 
Florence  roguishly. 

"  Not  if  he  loved  his  cigar  more  than  he  did  me,  surely,  "answered 
Frances. 

** There,  that  is  just  where  we  began,"  laughed  Florence;  "I 
wouldn't  either.  As  I  said  this  morning,  and  as  Madame  Swetchine's 
nephew  has  proved  as  possible  in  real  life,  the  man  I  marry  must  find 
my  company  more  to  him  than  the  company  of  his  cigar.     But  that 
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isn't  saying  he  must  not  smoke  at  all.  Just  look  at  my  father !  How 
he  enjoys  his  smokes  by  himself,  when  mother  or  we  girls  are  not  par- 
ticularly engaged  with  him.  How  he  delights  to  smoke  with  his  friends 
in  a  quiet  way !  but  he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  smoke  on 
the  public  thoroughfare,  or  in  the  immediate  presence  of  ladies.  As 
to  the  counting-room,  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  he  couldn't 
profane  the  pleasure  he  received  from  his  cigar,  by  making  it  an 
appendage  of  mere  habit,  such  as  its  use  in  the  counting-room  would 
make  it.  And  Fve  no  doubt  his  example  prevents  many  a  clerk  from 
smoking  there." 

**But  then,  as  I  said  before,"  interrupted  Frances,  "your  father 
is  an  exception." 

**  I  know  it,"  responded  Florence.  "  And  such  an  example  makes 
me  demand  more  of  men  than  some  girls,  I  acknowledge.  I  must 
say,  I  can't  respect  a  man  as  much  who  I  know  is  a  slave  even  to 
the  habit  of  smoking.  If  he  cannot  smoke  temperately,  I  should 
honor  him  more  if  he  dropped  it  altogether.  The  habit  of  smoking, 
as  such,  adds  nothing  to  a  man's  pleasure  or  honor.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  says,  at  the  close  of  his  autobiography,  that  it  had  been  the  com- 
panionship of  smoking  that  he  had  loved,  rather  than  the  habit. 
That's  the  idea  of  the  matter.  There  is  a  truth  in  what  Tom  says 
in  that  book  which  so  artistically  describes  those  horrid  pagans, — 
The  PaganSy  it  is  called,  isn't  it }  I  remember  how  father  stopped 
to  read  it  aloud  to  us,  while  reading  the  book.  I  can't  think  of  just 
the  words,  but  the  idea  was  that  in  smoking,  everything  depended 
upon  how  one  did  it.  He  said  the  English  smoked  for  the  brutality 
of  the  thing  ;  they  never  had  any  of  the  French  y?«^jj^,  and  so  their 
smoking  was  nothing  less  than  a  crime.  But  as  the  Arabs  smoked 
it  was  one  of  the  loftiest  virtues;  there  was  something  god -like 
about  it.  I  remember  how  father  added  that  that  was  a  pretty 
strong  way  of  putting  it, — perhaps  an  exaggeration, — but  that  if  one 
couldn't  make  a  virtue  of  it,  it  was  to  such  a  sin.  Oh,  if  only  all 
would  do  as  my  father  does,  there  would  be  no  need  of  anyone's  ever 
preaching  against  smoking.  Why  will  men  make  such  fools  of  them- 
selves ! "  and  the  handsome  girl  fell  back  in  her  chair  with  a  little 
sigh  of  impatience. 

"That's  it,"  said  Tassie,  after  the  moment's  pause  which  followed 
Florence's  earnest  speech.  "  The  very  fact  that  men  do  make  such 
fools  of  themselves, — that  smoking  has  become  a  vice  with  such  dan- 
gerous tendencies  to  both  physical  and  moral  being,  has  led  my 
father  to  give  it  up  altogether.  He  always  found  delight  in  a  mod- 
erate use  of  the  cigar.     But  when  he  became  a  college  president  he 
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dropped  it  as  a  pleasure  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  not 
best  for  him.  He  felt  that  as  long  as  college  boys  were  becoming 
slaves  to  the  cigar,  it  was  time  that  something  was  done  to  show 
that  smoking  was  not  a  necessity  for  good  brain-work,  as  some  of 
them  argued,  neither  was  it  it  a  necessity  for  true  happiness,  as  oth- 
ers said.  He  would  show  that  the  power  of  practising  self-denial  for 
the  sake  of  the  purification  of  a  pleasure,  innocent  in  itself,  was  the 
very  noblest  power  which  one  could  make  use  of  in  a  fallen  world  to 
stamp  himself  upon  the  future  happiness  of  the  race." 

**  That  is  St.  Paul's  idea,"  said  Frances,  as  Tassie  paused;  "and 
a  grand  one,  too.  I  honor  any  one  who  lives  up  to  it.  But  I  think 
the  great  majority  of  men  ought  to  stop  smoking  for  purely  econom- 
ical reasons.  Many  a  family  has  to  go  without  what  are  real  necessi- 
ties, for  the  sake  of  its  so-called  head  having  his  pipes  and  tobacco. 
Now,  smoking,  if  indulged  in  at  all,  should  be  a  luxury,  not  a  neces- 
sity. Oh,  I  wish  I  had  the  money  to  spend  in  books  which  my  father 
and  brothers  have  smoked  away  !  There  would  then  be  something 
to  show  for  it.*' 

The  sad  way  in  which  Frances  said  this  revealed  heart-longings 
and  a  certain  domestic  atmosphere  which  touched  Tassie's  quick,  re- 
sponsive nature.  She  jumped  up  quickly  from  her  seat,  went  to  the 
girl  and  said,  as  she  lovingly  took  her  hand,  "  Poor  girl !  she  shall 
have  all  the  books  she  needs  with  the  money  my  father  saves  by  not 
smoking !     He  gives  it  to  me,  extra,  to  spend  as  I  please,  and  I  — " 

"  What  a  denouement  to  our  talk,"  exclaimed  Florence,  as,  hearing 
Tassie's  remark,  she  came  to  the  girl's  side.  "  It  is  too  funny  for 
anything  !  Come,"  she  added  with  a  merry  laugh,  "  we've  had  our 
say.  vVe  are  none  of  us  going  to  marry  men  who  love  their  cigars 
better  than  they  do  us,  are  we } "  and  having  said  this,  she  kissed  the 
girls,  picked  up  her  Madame  Swetchine^  and  ran  off  to  her  own  room. 
Soon  the  bell  called  to  another  study-hour  which  brought  heavy  du- 
ties, and  relegated  the  impromptu  subject  of  smoking  to  results 
which  only  time  will  tell. 

Is  it  not  safe  to  say,  however,  that  these  representative  college- 
girls  will  be  true  to  their  convictions }  And  in  being  so,  will  they 
not  gauge  the  possibilities  of  a  true  gentleman  while  becoming  more 
and  more  the  ewig-weibliche  to  lead  to  such  fulfillment } 
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7HE    QUERY  CLUB. 

BY   FRANCES   C.    SPARHAWK. 

SPECIALTIES. 

It  was  resolved  in  Wandertown  to  have  a  club.  Wandertown  was  not  gay 
in  winter,  except  when  the  sleighing  was  fine,  and  would  stay  fine  until  a 
party  could  be  not  only  organized,  but  put  upon  runners.  And  then  it 
could  not  truly  be  said  that  Wandertown  was  gay,  because  the  gaiety 
slipped  away  from  it  to  the  sound  of  bells,  and  took  up  its  abode  in  the 
other  town  where  the  supper  was,  and  with  it  plenty  of  fun,  good  in  quality 
and  irreproachable  in  character. 

Still,  the  people  of  Wandertown  or  some  of  them,  did  not  want  to  depend 
solely  upon  the  whims  of  the  snow-king  for  diversion.  There  was  no 
theatre  in  the  town ;  the  concerts  were  few,  though  sometimes  excellent. 
And  besides, —  ah,  who  is  it  that  said  so  wisely  the  "  real  reason  comes  after 
the  *  besides,*  " —  besides,  then,  a  number  of  the  Wandertowners  had  come 
to  the  CQnclusion  that  they  needed  something  intellectual,  but  not  hope- 
lessly so,  not  so  scientific  or  aesthetic  that  the  entertainment  must  be  fur- 
nished  by  outsiders,  but  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  concerning  the 
topics  of  the  day.  They  took  different  newspapers  ;  they  looked  at  things 
from  different  points  of  view.  If  they  met  together  occasionally  and  ex- 
changed opinions,  all  the  different  bits  of  knowledge  thus  collected  might 
be  fused  by  the  inspiration  of  numbers  and  the  glow  of  sympathy  so  kindled 
into  useful  information,  perhaps  occasionally  into  wisdom.  But  it  was  only 
the  younger  and  more  sanguine  who  looked  for  the  latter.  The  Wander- 
towners would  have  a  club,  and  it  should  include  all  the  people  who  were 
wideawake  upon  the  questions  of  the  day.  The  recruits  should  be  ministers, 
doctors, —  only  that  doctors  were  always  called  away  at  the  interesting 
points:  people  would  be  ill, —  business  men,  a  few, — and  teachers:  cer- 
tainly these,  since  the  principal  of  the  high  school  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  movement.     And  ladies  ?  who  doubted  it } 

In  an  astonishingly  short  time  from  the  dawning  of  the  idea  the  club  was 
in  running  order.  But  then  it  was  so  very  simple  in  its  rules,  there  was  no 
danger  of  its  dying  of  its  constitution  or  of  its  suppers.  A  meeting  was  to 
be  held  every  fortnight  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  members.  An  essay  was 
to  be  read,  perhaps  two,  then  a  discussion  was  to  follow.  Articles  or  ex- 
tracts from  articles  upon  the  subject  taken  from  books,  magazines,  or  news- 
papers were  to  be  in  order,  until  a  certain  hour  when  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  club  would  be  over.  After  this  the  members  would  talk  with  one 
another  for  a  while  in  duets  or  groups,  or  take  their  departure  at  once,  ac- 
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cording  to  inclination  or  duty.     There  were  to  be  no  suppers.     Those  were 
reserved  for  different  occasions. 

The  first  subject  before  the  club  was  **  Specialties.'*  And  this  was  what 
the  Rev.  Anson  Roberts  had  written  upon  it. 

"  In  the  beginning  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void.  It  was  only 
when  the  waters  under  the  earth  and  those  above  it' were  separated, — only 
when  each  force  had  its  own  place  and  own  work  that,  under  the  command, 
chaos  evolved  itself  into  a  universe  of  law  and  order. 

To  quote  a  form  of  expression  familiar  to  us,  *  As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
so  it  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be.'  For  where  all  things  are  thrown  together 
as  a  mass,  there  is  simply  confusion.  It  is  in  the  division,  not  only  of 
labor  so  called,  but  of  that  highest  labor  of  thought  and  purpose,  that  pro- 
gress results.  Some  heathen  divinities  have  four  faces  to  overlook  the 
whole  affairs  of  earth-  But  every  human  being  has  but  one,  and  it  be- 
hooves him  to  keep  that  straight.  Concentration, —  concentration  is  what  is 
needed,  not  to  vainly  strive  to  know  everything,  but  to  hew  out  one's  own 
path  and  leave  it  clear  of  obstructions  for  one's  successors. 

We  sit  down  to  the  breakfast-table  with  our  daily  papers,  or  it  may  be  to 
the  tea-table,  and  gather  in  what  comes  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
But  it  is  only  to  do  as  the  fishermen  from  the  Scriptural  ages,  and  before, 
have  done  with  the  haul  of  their  nets,  to  cast  the  good  into  baskets  and 
throw  the  bad  away.  And  for  us  the  bad  means  what  does  not  assimilate, 
what  does  not  come  into  our  line  of  work  or  aid  us  in  our  life.  This  dissi- 
pation of  force  that  we  see  sometimes  in  life  is  melancholy ;  the  force  in  this 
way  is  as  effectual  as  a  scattering  shot.  The  old  proverb,  *  A  Jack  at  all 
trades,'  gives  the  whole  story  in  epitome.  -  Perhaps  at  some  time  we  have 
all  tried  to  clasp  a  handful  of  books,  and  in  our  ambition  to  grasp  many, 
have  reversed  arc  and  chord  only  to  see  our  books  tumble  to  the  ground 
while  we  stand  empty-handed.  What  does  a  man  who  studies  the  sciences 
want  of  poetry?  Why  should  the  poet  spend  the  time  he  owes  to  literature 
in  staring  through  a  microscope  ?  What  difference  can  it  make  to  him  how 
many  eyes  a  fly  has,  or  what  are  the  spots  on  a  butterfly's  wing  ?  When  life 
is  carried  on  at  high  pressure,  as  it  is  at  present,  a  man,  to  be  of  use  in  his 
profession,  must  confine  himself  almost  wholly  to  what  concerns  that.  He 
can  neither  experiment  in  other  lines,  nor  can  he  study  to  any  extent  the 
experiments  of  others.  After  all,  the  great  hobby  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  Specialism,  or  rather,  it  ought  not  to  be  called  a  hobby,  but  a  dis- 
covery, almost  an  inspiration." 

And  the  Rev.  Anson  Roberts  had  a  good  deal  more  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  but  it  was  all  in  this  same  vein,  and,  therefore,  must  be  omitted 
like  many  things  that,  however  good,  are  too  long  for  one's  space. 

When  he  had  finished,  a  momentary  silence  fell  upon  the  club.  Not  only 
did  the  speaker  stand  high  in  their  opinion,  but  it  was  difficult  to  break  the 
ice.     One  glanced  at  another  to  begin  the  discussion. 
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At  length  Dr.  Crofts  began  :  "  Your  premises  are  admirable,  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  put  as  only  you  could  put  them.  But  I  must  differ  with  you  in  some 
respects  as  to  your  conclusions." 

The  good  minister  bristled  very  slightly.  To  be  told  that  he  was  illog- 
ical was,  he  felt,  too  much.  But  he  immediately  considered  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  club  bound  its  members  to  make  and  to  take  all  criticisms  of 
opinions  in  good  part,  else  there  could  be  no  discussion.  He  also  told 
himself  that  most  of  the  company  would  never  consider  that  this  touched  a 
question  of  logic.  So  he  gently  inclined  his  head  to  the  doctor  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  waited. 

"That  part  about  the  Jack  at  all  trades  was  excellent,"  cried  Mrs. 
Crofts. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  so  it  was,"  said  Miss  Annie  Wynne  ;  **  I  can  appreciate  it 
because  Jack  is  just  like  me." 

But  then,  Dr.  Roberts,  don't  you  think  that,  after  all,  there  may  be  a 
little  connection  between  poets*  dreams  and  butterflies'  wings  t  "  suggested 
Mr.  Martinas,  with  the  slight  drawl  he  used  in  putting  questions. 

"  If  Mr.  Martinas  will  pardon  me,"  interrupted  Dr.  Crofts,  "  that  just 
hits  the  mark  I  was  aiming  at.  There  should  be  concentration,  and  every 
one  should  devote  himself  to  his  own  work,  but  the  question  is.  What  is  his 
own  work  ?  That  is  to  be  looked  at  in  two  ways,  as  to  what  helps  him  do  it, 
and  as  to  what  helps  him  in  it, —  the  first  is  method  of  work,  the  second, 
material.  As  to  methods,  I  remember  what  a  famous  oculist  told  me  once 
when  I  consulted  him  about  my  eyes.  *  When  you  are  doing  small  work,' 
he  said,  '  like  reading,  or  writing,  look  up  and  away  from  it,  not  neces- 
sarily for  a  long  time  together,  but  frequently,  in  order  to  give  the  eyes  the 
rest  of  a  different  focus.'  I  am  persuaded  that  this  rule  applies  to  mental 
vision  as  well,  and  therefore  I  don't  agree  with  you,  that  a  man  with  a 
microscope  has  no  reason  to  be  gazing  through  a  telescope.  If  it  does  i 
him  no  other  good,  it  helps  him  to  right  his  sense  of  proportion." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Mr.  Hardack,  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  "  if  we  could 
only  get  our  sense  of  proportion  right,  nothing  about  us  would  be  wrong.*' 

"  Then,  in  regard  to  the  second  point, —  material,"  pursued  the  doctor. 
*'  Do  you  remember  a  story  told  of  one  of  the  earliest  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments in  the  war,  but  applicable  to  any  regiment  in  the  Grand  Army  ? 
This  was  one  under  Gen.  Butler's  command.  It  had  to  repair  its  bridges 
after  the  enemy,  as  it  went  along  —  the  enemy  in  the  field,  or  in  the  region, 
I  forget  which.  Whenever  any  work  was  needed  to  be  done,  out  from  the 
ranks  stepped  the  volunteers.  For  the  men  were  not  merely  soldiers,  they 
were  carpenters,  mecharkics  of  all  kinds,  skilled  workmen,  engineers,  citizens 
of  a  republic  in  which  a  man  is  apt  to  have  a  trade  for  each  finger,  and  a 
little  time  left  over  to  read  the  newspapers  in." 

"  Your  speaking  of  reading  the  newspapers,"  said  Miss  Moore,  "  reminds 
me  of  a  story  told  by  an  American  about  the  same  time.     He  had  been 
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traveling  in  England,  and  said  that  there  all  the  railway  officials  and  people 
in  that  class  knew  their  business  to  be  sure,  but  could  not  answer  a  question 
even  concerning  the  business  of  the  man  next  them.  Everyone  was  a  mar- 
tinet ;  if  he  had  brains,  he  seemed  to  find  no  use  for  them.  When  the 
traveler  came  back  to  Boston,  it  was  just  at  the  height  of  the  war,  in 
going  up  from  the  steamer  to  the  hotel,  he  jumped  upon  the  seat  with 
the  driver,  and  heard  as  he  was  being  driven  along  all  the  latest  news  of 
army  movements."     Miss  Moore  stopped,  a  little  flushed  at  her  boldness. 

**  Now  the  question  is,"  said  Mr.  Hardack,  **  did  that  man  make  a  better 
driver  for  his  knowledge  of  other  things  ?  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  would 
have  trusted  him  the  sooner  for  it ;  in  an  emergency,  he  would  have  been 
the  more  likely  to  bring  his  wits  to  bear,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  he  would 
make  a  better  voter." 

"  You  are  wide  of  the  mark,"  interposed  Mr.  Roberts.  "  I  was  not 
speaking  of  ruling  out  general  intelligence,  but  of  not  wasting  life  in  too 
many  different,  and  often  opposite  pursuits." 

"  The  whole  question  is  this,"  summed  up  Mr.  Tipton,  who  was  a  large 
shipbuilder.  "  Is  a  personality  like  a  ship,  stout  oak  for  a  foundation,  but 
still  made  up  of  many  different  things,  ballasted,  and  freighted,  and  vict- 
tualed  and  set  afloat  ?  If  it  is " 

"  Pardon  me  one  moment,"  interrupted  Mr.  Roberts.  "  You  are  still 
carrying  out  my  idea.  You  freight  with  iron,  or  with  wheat,  or  with  some 
thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  not  with  a  heterogeneous  mass." 

"  Decidedly,  you  gentlemen  are  getting  into  mixed  metaphors  with  your 
soldiers  and  your  hackdrivers  and  your  ships,"  interposed  Miss  Upham. 
"  Suppose  you  do  us  the  kindness  to  discuss  the  question  more  simply. 
What  you  mean  is,  *  Are  or  are  not  people  better  specialists  for  a  broader 
education  and  range  of  thought,  even  of  performance,  than  their  own  de- 
partments ? '  Or  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  to  say,  *  Does  general  de- 
velopment so  strengthen  the  character  that  less  time,  with  more  ability 
invigorated  by  change  of  work,  accomplishes  more  and  on  a  higher  plane 
than  mere  routine  ? '  " 

"  Perhaps  we  might  put  it  this  way,*'  suggested  Mr.  Martinas.  "  When 
Saul  went  after  his  father's  asses,  and  found  a  kingdom  for  himself,  ought 
he  to  have  let  alone  his  kingdom  and  held  on  to  his  attempt  to  find  the 
asses  ? " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  found  both  together,"  retorted  Mrs.  Lipton. 

"  In  spite  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  last  remarks,"  began  Mr.  Atter- 
bury,  "  I  go  back  to  Miss  Upham's  way  of  putting  it.  Suppose  a  man,  not 
to  be  thinking  of  himself  and  his  own  culture  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
(which,  I  am  sure,  is  so  much  narrowness  of  view,  that  it  will  keep  him  from 
getting  culture  at  all),  but  to  be  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  work,  and  to  ask, 
*  How  can  I  live  so  that  I  may  do  this  best } '  What  would  you  answer 
him  ? " 
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"This  is  how,"  returned  Mrs.  Hardack  : 

"  *  What  I  a  day 
To  sun  me  and  do  nothing !    Nay,  I  think 
Merely  to  bask  and  ripen  is  sometimes 
The  student's  wiser  business ;  the  brain 
That  forages  all  climes  to  line  its  cells, 
Ranging  both  worlds  on  highest  wings  of  wish, 
Will  not  distil  the  juices  it  hath  sucked 
To  the  sweet  substance  of  pellucid  thought, 
Except  for  him  who  hath  the  secret  learned 
To  mix  his  blood  with  sunshine,  and  to  take 
The  winds  into  his  pulses.' 

That  is  James  JRussell  Lowell,  you  know.  I  often  look  at  the  trees  in 
summer,  and  seem  to  see  them  growing  as  they  stand  in  the  sunshine  drink- 
ing in  the  delight  of  life." 

"  Isn't  that  about  the  time  that  the  mending-basket  comes  up  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Crofts  of  her,  in  an  undertone. 

"  You  see  that  butterflies'  and  bees'  wings  are  not  so  very  far  apart  from 
poets'  uses  after  all,"  observed  Mr.  Coylston,  the  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Wandertown. 

"  Things  that  do  not  seem  to  be  specialties,  train  for  specialties,  some- 
times directly  and  always  indirectly  when  they  improve  the  man,"  said  Mr. 
Warren,  who  had  been  listening  attentively  and  endeavoring  to  make  up  his 
mind  on  which  side  of  the  discussion  he  belonged.  "  It's  my  opinion  that 
when  we  knock  off  business,  citizenship  remains,  and  that  this  in  its  widest 
sense  is  universal,  and  demands  of  us  some  interest  in  the  state  of  the  world. 

For  instance,  you  believe  that  even  school-children  ought  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  world  ?  For  to  be  interested  in  that,  one  ought 
to  begin  early." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  returned  Dr.  Crofts  to  Mrs.  Roberts  who  had  just  spoken. 

"  In  my  judgment,"  said  Mr.  Hardack,  "  it's  the  safest  way  to  begin 
teaching  history  to  children  as  they  themselves  begin  by  instinct  to  learn  to 
go  down  stairs.  Take  it  backward,  say.  Here  is  the  present,  so  and  so, 
naming  salient  points  ;  *  fifty  years  ago,  it  w^as  so  and  so,  and  such  things 
happened  to  make  the  changes.'  For  instance,  if  we  take  the  difference  in 
communication  by  word  and  in  travel,  it  throws  open  the  world  for  a  bird's- 
eye  view,  and  it  also  teaches  a  respect  for  the  power  of  specialties,  as  well 
as  a  general  grasp  of  subject.  To  start  on  a  lightning  express  and  bring 
up,  say  in  an  ox-team  express  in  Zululand,  might  give  one  some  range  of 
ideas  to  mix  with  his  facts," 

There  was  more  discussion  before  the  club  broke  up. 

When  the  members  left  Mr.  Warren's  ho  ise  it  was  pouring. 

Mr.  Roberts,  standing  on  the  wet  pavement  under  the  dripping  trees, 
turned  to  his  companions  with,  "  It's  true  that  the  waters  above  the  firma- 
ment were  separated  from  those  beneath  it,  but  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
in  my  experience  they  are  apt  to  get  mixed  up  again." 
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COMPAYRE'S  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY.' 

American  teachers  have  long  been  aware  of  the  encyclopedic  character 
of  French  and,  especially,  German  educational  literature.  They  have  felt 
keenly  the  disparity  between  their  own  meagre  attainments  and  the  profes- 
sional culture  of  their  more  favored  co-workers  in  France  and  Germany. 
The  non-professional  status  of  a  large  portion  of  the  teaching  body,  and 
other  circumstances  incident  to  our  rapid  growth  as  a  nation,  have  neither 
favored  nor  encouraged  efforts  to  dispel  the  dense  ignorance  among  public- 
school  teachers  of  the  most  prominent  facts  and  theories  in  the  history  of 
education.  It  has  been  a  grave  problem  with  prominent  educators  how  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  our  situation.  The  character  of  our  system  of 
public  instruction  demands  that  an  appeal  be  made  to  a  large  non-classical 
constituency.  As  a  rule  our  teachers  have  an  exceptionally  good  English 
foundation,  but  little  competency  in  the  languages,  ancient  or  modem. 
This  condition  requires  translation  or  reproduction.  The  ponderous  Ger- 
man histories  of  education  would  not  be  read,  if  translated.  Mere  con- 
densations of  the  same  could  not  be  understood,  if  read ;  while  brief  out- 
lines, hastily  put  together  have  proved  too  barren  and  lifeless  to  be  attract- 
ive. The  great  desideratum  has  been  an  artistic  and  critical  treatment  of 
the  history  of  education  and  of  educational  doctrines,  within  moderate  lim- 
its,— a  work  that  at  the  same  time  might  sustain  interest  and  be  a  safe 
guide  to  our  teachers  in  their  efforts  at  self-culture.  To  be  thus, — brief 
but  not  scrappy,  entertaining  but  not  frivolous,  comprehensive  and  su<y- 
gestive  but  not  verbose,  critical  without  loss  of  judicial  fairness,  and, 
withal,  to  sketch  with  the  animation  and  symmetry  of  the  artist, — requires 
the  broadest  culture,  the  clearest  insight  of  the  problems  involved,  and  the 
devotion  of  an  enthusiast.  All  these  high  qualities  Monsieur  Compayrd 
has  brought  to  the  production  of  his  unique  History  of  Pedagogy.  The 
author  has  briefly  and  accurately  summed  up  his  own  work  in  the  introduc- 
tion :  "  We  have  approached  "  our  "  ideal  as  nearly  as  we  have  been  able  "; 
we  have  attempted  "  to  group  about  the  principal  philosophical  and  moral 
ideas  the  systems  of  education  which  they  have  inspired  "  ;  we  have  en- 
deavored "  to  retain  whatever  is  essential " ;  we  have  added  **  to  the  first 
rapid  sketches  studied  and  elaborate  portraits";  we  have  ever  mingled 
"with  the  expositions  of  doctrines  and  the  analysis  of  important  works  the 
study  of  practical  methods  and  the  examination  of  actual  institutions  " ; 
and,  finally,  we  have  penetrated  "  the  thought  of  the  great  educators  to 
learn  from  them  how  they  became  such " ;  and  have  followed  "  them  as 

1  The  History  of  Pedagogy,  By  Gabriel  Compayre,  Deputy,  Doctor  of  Letters,  Profes- 
sor in  the  Normal  School  of  Fontcnay-aux-Roses.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction, 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  an  Index,  by  W.  H.  Payne,  A.M.,  Profes- 
sor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  pp.  XX.,  592. 
Boston;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;    1886.    ^2.oc. 
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they  have  united  practice  with  theory  in  the  particular  systems  of  education 
which  they  have  directed  with  success." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  successful  completion  of  such  a 
design  has  supplied  in  a  large  measure  our  especial  need.  Professor  Payne 
evidently  soon  discovered  this,  and  obtained  from  Monsieur  Compayr^  and 
his  publisher  permission  and  authority  to  translate.  The  timely  comple- 
tion of  his  task  has  now  placed  the  lucid  and  inspiring  thought  of  the  bril- 
liant French  educator  within  the  reach  of  all.  Professor  Payne  has  thereby 
done  a  special  service  to  American  teachers,  which  we  predict  they  will  not 
be  slow  to  appreciate. 

The  subject-matter  is  accompanied  by  the  translator's  critical  notes,  and 
to  each  of  the  twenty-two  chapters  is  added  a  valuable  analytical  summary 
of  the  doctrines  involved  and  exemplified.  The  index  is  full,  and  designed 
to  lead  the  contents  of  this  suggestive  volume  to  the  topical  study  of  edu- 
cational problems. 

From  our  point  of  view  we  shall  doubtless  find  occasion  to  criticise. 
The  French,  despite  their  recent  rapid  strides  in  educational  matters,  have 
not  yet  had  opportunity  to  test  the  practical  working  of  certain  phases  of 
public  iustruction,  whose  success  are  matters  of  fact  with  us.  Compayr^ 
has  evidently  never  seen  the  practical  results  that  we  have  reached,  and 
will  doubtless  seem  to  us  quite  too  conservative  in  reference  to  gratuity  for 
higher  education,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  higher  education  of  women. 
In  this  latter  we  have  much  more  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  great  pub- 
licist of  the  Revolution,  Condorcet,  than  with  his  able  critic.  (See  p.  385.) 
The  auther's  uncompromising  opposition  to  all  forms  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, likewise,  seems  to  us  an  extreme.     (See  pp.  194,  203,  336.) 

BRIEF    OUTLINE    OF    THE    WORK,    WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It  were  impossible  to  call  attention  to  the  numerous  points  of  merit  and 
interest  that  adorn  Compayrd's  History  of  Pedagogy,  VVe  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  few  that  are  typical  and  properly  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  educational  history  and  systems  of  instruc- 
tion of  India  China,  Persia,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Rome  are  sketched 
briefly,  but  skillfully,  in  three  chapters.  Then  follow  two  in  which  are 
sharply  contrasted  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age  and  that  of  the  Renaissance. 
Compayr^  is  especially  happy  in  quotation.  Here  is  a  choice  selection  from 
Montaigne  :  "  It  is  a  pity  that  matters  should  be  at  such  a  pass  as  they  are 
in  our  time  ;  that  philosophy,  even  with  people  of  understanding,  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  vain  and  fanciful  name, — a  thing  of  no  use  and  no 
value  either  for  opinion  or  for  action.  I  think  that  it  is  love  of  quibbling 
that  has  caused  things  to  take  this  turo.  .  .  .  Philosophy  is  that  which 
teaches  us  to  live.*'     (p.  1067.) 

Luther  and  Comenius  are  the  central  figures  in  the  sixth  chapter,  as  are 
the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  in  the  next.  The  author's  final  criticism  of  the 
Jansenists  is  worthy  of  note  :  "  The  teachers  of  the  Little  Schools  were  ad- 
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mirable  humanists,  not  of  form,  as  the  Jesuits  were,  but  of  judgment. 
They  represent,  it  seems  to  us,  in  all  its  beauty,  and  in  all  its  force,  that 
intellectual  education,^already  divined  by  Montaigne, — which  prepares 
for  life  men  of  sound  judgment  and  of  upright  conscience.  They  founded 
the  teaching  of  the  humanities.  *  Port  Royal,*  says  an  historian  of  peda- 
gogy, Burnier,  *  simplifies  study  without,  however,  relieving  it  of  its  whole- 
some difficulties ;  it  strives  to  make  it  interesting,  while  it  does  not  con- 
vert it  into  child's  play ;  it  purposes  to  confide  to  memory  only  what  has 
first  been  apprehended  by  the  intelligence.*  "     (p.  163.) 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  F^nelon.  We  quote  from  his  plea  for  the  educa- 
tion of  women  :  "  Woman,  it  is  said  again,  ordinarily  has  a  weaker  intellect 
than  man  !  But  this  is  the  best  of  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen 
her  intelligence  **  (p.  168.)  In  this  connection  we  recall  the  reflections  of 
Condorcet  (p.  385)  and  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure  (p.  500)  upon  the 
same  theme.  These  are  Condorcet's  reasons  for  equality  in  education: 
'*  It  is  necessary  that  women  shonld  be  instructed, — i.  In  order  that  they 
be  able  to  bring  up  their  children,  of  whom  they  are  the  natural  instruct- 
ors; 2.  In  orcler  that  they  may  be  worthy  companions,  the  equals  of  their 
husbands  ;  that  they  may  feel  an  interest  in  their  pursuits,  share  their  pre- 
occupations, and  participate  in  their  life, — such  being  the  condition  of  con- 
jugal happiness  ;  3.  In  order,  further,  by  an  analogous  reason,  that  they 
may  not  quench,  by  their  ignorance,  that  inspiration  of  heart  and  mind 
which  previous  studies  have  developed  in  their  husbands,  but  that  they  may 
nourish  this  fiame  by  conversation  and  reading  in  common ;  4.  finally,  be- 
cause it  is  just ; — because  the  two  sexes  have  an  equal  right  to  instruction." 

Madame  Necker  "recommends  that  the  marriage  of  young  ladies  be  de- 
layed, so  that  they  may  have  time  to  become  enlightened  spirits  and  intelli- 
gent creatures ;  so  that  they  may  acquire,  not  an  assortment  of  all  petty 
knowledges,  but  a  solid  education,  which  prepares  them  for  the  duties  of  so- 
ciety and  of  maternity ;  which  make  of  them  the  first  teachers  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  which,  in  a  word,  starts  them  on  the  way  towards  that  personal  per- 
fection which  they  will  never  completely  attain  except  by  the  efforts  of  their 
whole  life." 

Compayrd's  treatment  of  Descartes  and  Locke  is  most  Instructive.  "  Says 
Descartes :  *  The  latent  ability  to  judge  well,  to  distinguish  the  true  from 
the  false,  is  naturally  equal  among  all  men.  *  What  is  this  but  saying  that 
all  men  are  entitled  to  instruction  ?  "  (p.  190.)  "  *  To  reason  without 
knowing  anything  of  that  which  we  reason  upon,  is  as  if  we  were  to  weigh 
or  measure  the  mind.'  But  Descartes  would  have  repudiated  those  teach- 
ers of  our  day  who  seem  to  think  the  whole  thing  is  done  when  there  has 
been  made  to  pass  before  the  mental  vision  of  the  child  an  interminable 
series  of  object-lessons,  without  the  thought  of  developing  that  intelligence 
itself."     (p.  192.) 

This  criticism  of  Locke's  respect  for  the  sense  of  honor  in  children  seems 
especially  just :    *'  It  is  good  to  respect  the  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  the 
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man  in  the  child,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  respect  degenerate  into 
superstition ;  and  it  is  not  sure,  that  to  train  firm  and  robust  wills,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  them  early  eff ranch ised  from  all  fear  and  all  restraint.*'  (p.  201.) 

And  this  on  tabula  rasa :  "  If  Locke  were  right,  education  would  become 
wholly  impossible ;  for,  in  case  of  all  the  faculties,  education  supposes  the 
existence  of  a  natural  germ  which  exercises,  fertilizes,  and  develops."  (p.  208.) 

A  sad  and  very  suggestive  chapter  is  the  one  on  the  education  of  women 
in  convents  in  the  seventeenth  century  The  darkness  and  the  first  dawn 
for  our  sisters  are  exemplified  respectively  by  the  institutions  of  Jacqueline 
Pascal  and  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  Rollin  La  Salle  and  Rousseau  are  por- 
trayed in  separate  chapters.  Condilloc,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  Kant  are 
next  considered.  Compayr^  thus  comments  upon  Diderot's  restriction  of 
the  humanities  :  "  How  are  we  to  explain  this  contradiction  of  an  inconsist- 
ent and  ungrateful  humanist  who  extols  the  humanities  to  the  skies,  and  at 
the  same  time  puts  such  restriction  on  the  teaching  of  them  as  almost  to 

annihilate  them  ?  The  reason  is  this  :  that  in  his  opinion  the  belles  Uttres 
are  useful  only  for  the  training  of  orators  and  poets,  but  are  not  serviceable 
in  the  general  development  of  the  mind."  "Diderot is  not  able  to  discern 
what,  in  pedagogy,  is  their  true  title  to  nobility;  that  they  are  an  admirable 
instrument  of  intellectual  gymnastics,  and  the  surest  and  the  most  eminent 
means  of  acquiring  those  qualities  of  justness,  of  precision,  and  of  clear- 
ness which  are  needed  by  all  conditions  of  men,  and  are  applicable  to  all 
the  special  employments  of  life."     (p.  324.) 

We  have  an  interesting  treatment  of  the  first  efforts  at  secularization  in 
modern  times.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  French  Revolution.  Mira- 
beau,  Talleyrand,  and  Condorcet  are  especially  conspicuous.  The  work  of 
Condorcet  merits  further  attention.  (See  pp.  381,  382,  384.)  Of  the  less 
entertaining  sketches  is  that  of  the  educational  deliverances  of  the  Conven- 
tion. This  is  succeeded,  however,  by  two  of  marked  merit  upon  Froebel. 
Madame  de  Genlis,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Hamilton,  Madame  Remusat, 
Madame  Guizot,  and  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure  are  the  principal  charac- 
ters in  a  most  delightful  and  readable  essay,  entitled  "  Women  as  Educat- 
ors " ;  while  Beel,  Lancaster,  Guizot,  Saint  Simon,  Fourier,  Jacotot,  Comte, 
Dupanloup,  and  Cousin  are  mentioned  among  the  more  recent  contributors 
to  the  practice  and  theory  of  education. 

We  commend,  especially,  the  quotations  from  the  Circular  of  Guizot  (pp. 
521,  522)  to  all  discouraged  teachers.  We  cannot  refrain  from  the  follow- 
ing :  "  It  is  necessary  that  a  profound  sense  of  the  moral  importance  of  his 
work  sustain  and  animate  "  the  teacher,  **  and  that  the  austere  pleasure  of 
having  served  men,  and  secretly  contributed  to  the  public  good,  become  the 
noble  reward  which  his  conscience  alone  can  give  "  ;  "  in  a  word, — to  work 
for  men,  and  to  look  for  his  reward  only  from  God." 

Probably  in  no  part  of  the  history  does  the  catholic  spirit  and  eminent 
fairness  of  the  author  exhibit  themselves  to  better  advantage  than  in  his 
final  chapter  upon  the  scientists  of  education.  He  first  considers  the  Ger- 
man writers  upon  educational  science, — more  particularly  Fichte,  Herbart, 
and  Beneke.  The  remaining  and  far  larger  portion  is  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  a  critical  exposition  of  Spencer's  hducation  and  Bain's  Science 
0/  Education,  c\os\r\g  with  brief  but  complimentary  notices  of  Channing  and 
Horace  Mann.  Who  shall  have  studied  this  book,  shall  certainly  have 
magnified  the  importance  of  the  teacher  in  national  affairs. 
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EDITORIAL. 

John  B.  Gough  is  no  longer  among  the  living.  His  race  is  run.  He 
has  reached  the  goal.  He  has  received  the  crown.  But  we,  who  remain, 
will  never  see  his  like  again.  He  was  an  educational  and  a  moral  force  in 
this  country  of  incalculable  value.  The  record  of  his  life  fails  to  supply 
the  great  loss,  as  the  memory  of  lost  members  of  our  households  fails  to 
fill  the  aching  void.  His  was  a  remarkable  career ;  and  the  educational 
value  of  his  life  has  hardly  been  fairly  appreciated.  John  B.  Gough  was  a 
consummate  teacher.  He  used  to  say  :  "  We  don't  use  any  logic,  or  argu- 
ment, or  philosophy  ;  we  simply  represent  to  you  the  fact  that  the  practice 
of  total  abstinence  is  a  sensible  practice  "  ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  illus- 
trate, as  a  regularly-educated  ^  normal  *'  teacher  might  do,  the  point  in 
question.  He  said  :  "  Many  persons  complain  that  we  attack  a  good  thing. 
A  gentleman  said  to  me  once  that  we  were  attacking  that  which  was  a  very 
excellent  thing  under  certain  circumstances.  He  said  that  whiskey  had 
saved  a  great  many  lives ;  and  I  told  him  a  story.  I  said :  *  You  remind 
me  of  a  boy  who  wrote  a 

*  COMPOSITION   ABOUT   PINS. 

*  A  pin  is  a  very  queer  thing.  It  has  a  round  head  and  a  small  point 
If  you  stick  pins  into  you,  they  hurt.  Men  use  pins  when  the  buttons  are 
off.  You  can  buy  pins  for  five  cents  a  paper.  If  you  swallow  a  pin,  it  will 
kil  you,  and  they  have  saved  thousands  of  lives.' 

The  teacher  said,  *  Why,  Jimmy  !  how  do  you  mean  that  they  have  saved 
thousands  of  lives  .^ '     *  By  not  swallowing  them.' 

"  So  we  allow  that  whiskey  has  saved  thousands  of  lives  by  people  by 
not  swallowing  it." 

In  his  address  to  the  great  convention  of  teachers,  composing  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  and  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association^  at  Saratoga,  in  1882,  he  covered  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  temperance  cause  in  a  single  sentence.  He  said  :  "  Drunkenness  is  an 
evil  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not  capable  of  comprehending  in  its  full  ex- 
tent ;  but  drunkenness  would  die  out  with  the  present  race  of  the  intemper- 
ate, if  no  more  drnnkards  were  made ;  and  I  hold  that  the  greatest  work 
we  can  do  is  to  build  the  barrier  as  high  as  heaven  between  the  unpolluted 
lips  of  the  children  and  the  intoxicating  cup." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  one  of  the  greatest  powers  a  teacher  can 
have  is  the  power  of  illustration.  Mr.  Gough  had,  apparently,. an  unlimited 
power  of  forceful  illustration.  In  the  address  already  alluded  to,  at  Sara- 
toga, he  illustrated  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulus  in  the  following  manner: 
"A  gentleman  once  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  that  alcohol  had  no 
nourishment  in  it;  for  a  person,  after  partaking  of  liquor,  could  do  what  he 
could  not  have  done  before  he  had  taken  it.  I  said :  *  You  know,  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  excitability  occasioned  that  there 
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never  would  otherwise  have  been  experienced,  without  any  strength  having 
been  given/  *  No,  no,'  he  said  ;  *  if  there  was  activity  and  excitement  im- 
parted, there  was  nourishment  imparted.'  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  I  cannot  see  that. 
If  you  break  into  a  hornets'  nest,  there  is  no  nourishmetit  received  there,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  I  tell  you,  you  would  do  under  such 
circumstances  what  you  would  never  do  otherwise,  and  perhaps  you  would 
run  faster  than  you  ever  ran  before  in  your  lifewithout  a  particle  of  strength 
strength  or  nourishment  having  been  given  you." 

On  the  question  of  teaching  morals  in  the  schools,  Mr.  Gough  used  the 
following:  "When  they  say  to  me,  ^  Shall  the  teachers  teach  morals?  *  or 
*  Shall  they  teach  religion  ? '  well,  I  have  my  own  views  about  it,  though, 
perhaps,  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak.  I  may  say  this,  however,  that  if 
you  don't  teach  morals,  I  don't  know  what  you  are  going  to  teach."  And 
here  Mr.  Gough  showed  that  he  had  the  true  conception  of  what  education 
means,  for  he  sa3's :  "  What  is  it  that  you  teach  that  is  going  to  make  men 
and  women  of  character  out  of  your  scholars  ?  Is  it  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  ?  Is  it  the  logic  and  the  philosophy  ?  In  Hawkstone  Hall,  iu  Eng- 
land, there  lay  a  man,  half-naked.  Mr.  Noble,  the  leader  of  the  great  work 
there,  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  home.  The  man  was  the  best  Greek 
scholar  in  all  England, — a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church.  He  stole 
Mr.  Noble's  postage-stamps  to  get  liquor.  When  he  furnished  him  with 
clothes  so  that  he  might  go  out, — including  a  waistcoat  of  true  clerical  cut, 
— they  were  pawned  for  liquor,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  he  was  again 
destitute  of  everything,  hanging  around  the  corners  of  the  streets  begging, 
for  money  for  more  liquor.  Yet  he  was  the  best  Greek  scholar  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     Did  Greek  save  him  ? " 

These  examples  serve  to  show  what  a  fund  of  illustration  Mr.  Gough 
had,  and  it  was  largely  this  faculty  of  presenting  truth  clearly,  forcibly,  that 
gave  him  such  a  power  as  a  public  teacher.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dear 
wife  who  took  such  care  of  him  while  he  lived,  and  to  whom  the  public  owe 
more  than  they  are  aware  of,  who  knows  better  than  anybody  else  the  facts 
of  his  life, — aided  by  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  educational  questions 
of  the  day, — will  write  his  life  with  special  reference  to  its  educational  value. 
We  are  sure  it  would  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  profession  of  teachers. 

In  some  directions  John  B.  Gough  has  done  a  work  unequaled  by  any 
other  man.  He  died  before  he  was  seventy  years  old.  He  was  a  public 
lecturer, — that  is,  a  public  teacher, — more  than  forty-five  years.  He  trav- 
eled over  300,000  miles.  He  gave  over  8,000  public  addresses.  He  had 
large  volumes  which  contained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  signatures  to  the 
temperance  pledge.  It  has  been  estimated  that  he  had  addressed  ten  mil- 
lion different  persons, — ^probably  a  larger  number  than  ever  listened  to  the 
sound  of  any  other  human  voice.  His  life-work  is  over.  But  being  dead, 
he  yet  speaketh.  His  example  will  go  down  to  the  ages.  His  power  was 
the  power  of  a  religious  life.  His  example  is  the  example  of  a  devout 
Christian,  animated  by  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Divine  Saviour. 
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The  Chinese  Question,  like  the  labor  question  in  general,  \s  receiving 
as  it  deserves,  very  careful  attention,  throughout  the  countiy,  but  more 
particularly  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  March  number  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  is  largely  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  subject  from  different 
points  of  view.  One  writer,  in  considering  the  advisability  of  expelling  the 
Chinese,  says :  "There  was  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in 
this  undertaking  to  proceed  as  much  as  possible  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law."  This  article  is  entitled,  "  The  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Chinese 
Question." 

A  vigorous  article  in  defense  of  "The  Tacoma  Method  "  says :  "The 
Tacoma  Method,  in  the  abstract,  is  an  application  of  the  principle  that  all 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  cannot  be  conditioned  or  defined  m  the  statute 
books,  .  .  .  and  that  remedies  and  resorts  must  be  left,  in  some  degree,  to 
be  indicated  by  emergencies."  Again,  it  says :  "  Under  this  ruling,  mawk- 
ishness  and  cant  are  excluded."  Another  article  is  entitled  "  Sequel  to  the 
Tacoma  Method."  This  article  gives  the  other  side  of  the  question,  with 
a  good  deal  of  vigor  and  with  unanswerable  logic.  Its  conclusion  is  this: 
"  Proceedings  without  law  are  bound  to  result  in  catastrophies  without 
law.  Any  attempt  to  dishonor  the  majesty  of  inviolable  law  is  certain  to 
bring  upon  the  head  of  the  guilty  individual,  or  mob,  or  community,  the 
heavy  hand  of  retribution,  both  swift  and  sure." 

The  editor  says :  "  At  present  we  will  make  only  the  one  comment,  com- 
pelled by  the  article  of  a  contributor  in  this  number,  that  the  only  legal  or 
moral  difference  we  can  see  between  the  Rock  Springs  methods  and  the  Ta- 
coma method  is  the  difference  between  the  highwayman,  who  murders  aman 
and  takes  his  purse,  and  the  one  who  stops  him,  with  *  Your  money  or  your 
—  I'll  say  what,  if  you  refuse  to  hand  out.'  " 

The  Portland  Oregonian  has  the  following :  "  Results  of  expelling  the 
Chinese  :  Th'"  Oregon  Improvement  Company  has  closed  all  its  coal  mines 
because  it  could  not  work  them  without  heavy  loss  ;  hop  culture  is  at  an 
end  ;  the  business  of  canning  fish  cannot  go  on  ;  the  work  of  clearing  the 
lands  of  the  country  has  stopped  ;  the  lumber  interest  has  received  a  heavy 
blow;  Seattle  and  Tacoma  have  been  deeply  injured  in  their  business ; 
and  all  good  and  intelligent  citizens  are  mortified,  humiliated,  and  hurt" 
Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 


Does  the  College  Educate?  This  question  is  frequently  asked  of 
late  ;  and  the  true  answer  to  it  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  education. 
He  who  has  the  correct  idea  of  what  it  is  to  take  a  boy,  untrained,  untu- 
tored, rough,  and  wild,  and  transform  him  into  the  man^ — be  he  business 
man,  professional  man,  or  society  man, — knows  what  is  bound  up  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  educate.  This  man  must  differ  from  the  boy  as  a 
trained  family-horse,  or  leader  on  a  stage-coach  team  differs  from  the  wild 
colt  or  Mexican  mustang  which  has  never  been  tamed  to  "  bit  and  bridle." 
Education  is  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  although  to  acquire,  to  come 
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to  know,  to  obtain  information,  comes  in  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  any  true 
system  of  education. 

Few  questions  of  such  tremendous  importance  are  so  grossly  misunder- 
stood by  the  community  as  this.  There  are  men  by  the  scores  and  hundreds 
in  every  large  town  or  city  who  are  tolerably  intelligent  upon  general  mat- 
ters, but  who  fail  utterly  to  grasp  the  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  an  education, 
or  what  a  high  school  or  college  does  for  a  boy.  To  such  we  commend  a 
careful  study  of  Principal  Hoyt's  valuable  article  in  the  last  number  of  Edu- 
cation, showing  by  hard  facts  and  figures  what  the  public  high  school  of  the 
city  of  Providence  has  done  for  that  city  during  the  last  generation.  If 
they  have  acquired  the  power  of  "  drawing  an  inference,"  they  will  possibly 
get  some  light  from  it.  We  would  also  commend  to  them  that  unique  con- 
tribution to  the  first  number  of  The  Forum,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  enti- 
tled "  How  I  was  Educated."  He  says :  *'  I  ought  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  life  outside  of  a  college  has  yet  been  found  that  will  in 
general  do  so  much  for  a  man  in  helping  him  for  this  business  of  living. 
I  could  get  more  information  out  of  Chambers's  Encydopcediay  which  you 
can  buy  for  ten  dollars,  than  any  man  will  acquire,  as  facts,  by  spending 
four  years  in  any  college.  But  the  business  of  changing  a  boy  into  a  man, 
or,  if  you  please,  of  changing  an  unlicked  cub  into  a  well-trained  gentle- 
man, is,  on  the  whole,  more  simply  and  certainly  done  in  a  good  college 
than  anywhere  else.     *  So,'  as  Nestor  says,'  it  seems  to  me.' 


» )» 


The  friends  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill,  in  Boston,  have  had  a  hearing 
before  the  legislative  committee,  and  the  result  must  prove  gratifying  to 
them  and  helpful  to  their  righteous  cause.  As  the  world  progresses  and 
the  principle  of  division  of  labor  is  more  and  more  carried  out  in  all  prac- 
tical affairs,  the  teacher's  profession  will  come  to  be  ranked  higher  and 
higher,  till  those  who  are  educated  professionally  and  have  served  a  proper 
apprenticeship  will  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  profession  Whatever 
tends  to  make  the  tenure  of  service  permanent  is  calculated  to  increase  the 
efl&ciency  of  such  service.  It  is  well  known  that  much  of  the  best  teaching 
talent  is  now  diverted  from  the  public-school  work  to  more  desirable  situa- 
tions. Many  of  the  best  scholars  and  most  successful  teachers  are  drawn 
away  to  college  professorships,  or  to  academies,  or  to  private  schools,  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  the  public-school  service.  If  the 
legislators  of  the  Old  Bay  State  are  wise,  they  will  pass  by  a  large  majority 
the  mild,  permissive  bill  now  proposed,  by  which  the  school  committees  are 
aMowed  to  elect  their  teachers  for  a  term  of  service  not  limited  by  the 
yearly  contract.  

One  of  our  school  journals  hints  that  many  a  schoolmaster  may  learn  a 
less^  from  the  teamster  who  drives  his  team  with  a  heavy  load  up  the  hill. 
Not  all  driving  is  up-hilL  Much  of  it  should  be  on  level  ground ;  and 
sometimes  the  skillful  teacher  may  be  able  to  get  his  school  under  such 
headway  that  «the  natural  momentum  will  carry  the  load  along  without  the 
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use  of  ven'  much  power,  like  a  team  driven  down  hill.  But,  after  1 
done  his  best,  he  will  sometimes  find  it  up-hill 'vorV..  In  this  case,  1 
adopt  the  hint  of  the  skillful  teamster.  Do  not  drive  too  hard  ai 
straight  up  the  hill.  It  may  be  better  to  blant  a  little  this  way  an 
and  now  and  then  stop  to  let  the  horses  "  blow."  And,  after  all,  1 
true  teacher  remember  that  "  the  bail  of  a  kettle  is  no  longer  when 
down  than  when  it  stands  up."  General  Grant  won  some  of  his  batt 
flank  movfnunts. 


The  March  number  of  the  Ntw  Englander  has  a  careful  and  discri 
ing  article  upon  "The  New  Education  at  Harvard  and  Yale,"  which  r 
critically  the  discussions  by  Profs.  Palmer  of  Harva'd  and  Ladd  of  '^ 
recent  numbers  of  the  Andai^cr  Review,  This  article  is  cordiall) 
mended  to  the  thoughtful  educator. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Project  of  Law  for  the  Organ- 
ization OF  Primary  Instruction  in 
France.  —  The  project  of  law  for  the 
orfi^nization  of  primary  instruction  in 
France,  which  passed  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  July,  1884,  was  delayed  in  the 
Senate  until  the  present  session.  In 
that  body,  since  the  28th  of  January,  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  earnest  and,  at 
times,  acrimonious  debate.  Naturally 
the  chief  interest  centered  in  the  clause 
providing  for  the  laicisation  of  the 
schools.  It  was  debated  four  days,  dur- 
ing which  every  possible  view  of  Church 
and  of  State  authority  in  education  was 
discussed,  and  the  entire  history  of  the 
conflict  that  has  raged  in  France  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  revived.  The 
language  of  the  clause  that  roused  so 
much  excitement,  and  involves  such  far- 
reaching  consequences,  is  a<  follows  : 
"In  the  public  schools  of  every  order, 
instruction"  («.  ^.,  the  office  of  instruc- 
tion,) 'Ms  confined  exclusively  to  lay 
persons."    The  clause   was  eventually 


adopted.  It  is  estimated  that  of 
persons  who  at  present  exerci: 
function  of  primary  teachers  in  1 
only  18,421  are  members  of  a  re 
order;  of  these,  only  3463  are  in 
of  boys'  schools.  Nevertheles 
small  remnant  of  a  body  that  fo 
controlled  the  service  could  not 
mediately  dispossessed,  without  \ 
consequences  ;  five  years  are  th< 
allowed  for  the  consummation 
policy.  The  entire  project  shoi 
minute  attention  given  by  repri 
tive  men  of  France  to  the  del 
school  organization  and  instr 
For  instance,  the  provisions  of  . 
3  are  such  as  would  only  occur  t 
practically  familiar  with  the  ope 
of  a  school  system  The  purp 
the  article  is  to  regulate  the  re 
of  infant  schools,  primary,  si 
primary,  and  manual  apprent 
schools  to  each  other,  the  object 
to  prevent  pupils  above  and  bel 
obligatory  school  age  (six  to  tl 
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ling  into  the  elementary  primaries, 
3  foster  the  more  advanced  grades 
rized  by  the  law  of  Dec.  ii,  1880. 

GLisH  Notes. —  As  vice-president 
i  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
Sir    Lyon    Playfair    becomes   vir- 

the  head  of  the  English  depart- 
of  Education. 

spite  of  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the 

tone    government,   great   interest 

les     to    this   appointment.     It    is 

certain  that  if   Sir   Lyon  Playfair 

the  office  long  enough  to  accom- 

anything,   science   instruction    in 

ntary  schools  will  be  put  upon  a 

•  basis  than  at  present.     He  has 

ly  secured   the   appointment  of  a 

committee  to  inquire  into  the  work- 

the  endowed  Schools  Act.  The 
d  code  just  issued  differs  little 
the  preceding,  evidently  the  annual 
ing  which  this  document  under- 
will  not  be  pushed  very  vigorously 
2  report  of  the  education  commis 
s  forthcoming.  No  little  surprise 
tressed  at  the  budget  of  the  new 
1  board  for  London.  In  spite  of 
ies  of  economic  reform  it  is  the 
ist  yet  imposed  upon  the  rate 
s.  The  public  are  reminded  that 
cpenditure  is  a  legacy  from  the  old 

and   retrenchment    is    solemnly 
sedyi^r  the  next  year. 
I   name   of    Miss    Frances  Helen, 
aux  is  not  unknown  in  this  country. 

Prideaux  was  a  Bachelor  of 
:ine  of  the  University  of  London, 
lied  of  diphtheria  last  year,  just  on 
^e  of  presenting  herself  for  the 
vl.  D.  degree.  She  had  approved 
f   a   brilliant   scholar,  having   ob- 

at  the  University,  the  Exhibition 
old  Medal  in  Anatomy,  the  highest 
s  in  that  difficult  department,  and 
y  subsequently  achieved  a  "  First 
"  in  medicine  and  other  branches, 
nor  of  her  memory  a  scholarship 
;dicine  has  been  founded  in  the 
rsity,   for   the   benefit  of  women 


candidates.     It  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Helen  Prideaux  Prize  Fund. 


Action  of  the  Austrian  Minister 
OF  Public  Instruction.  —  Attention 
is  called  to  two  decrees  issued  by  Dr. 
Gautoch,  the  recently  appointed  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction,  in  Austria. 
The  first,  having  reference  to  classical 
books,  reminds  the  teachers  of  the  reg- 
ulations as  to  approved  works,  recom- 
mends that  changes  be  avoided  except 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  prohib- 
its teachers  from  obliging  scholars  to 
purchase,  as  a  means  of  supplementing 
the  instruction,  other  than  the  manuals 
prescribed.  The  second  decree  orders 
a  scrupulous  revision  of  the  list  of 
school-books,  and  the  exclusion  of  all 
which  are  objectionable  from  the  stand- 
point of  patriotism,  morals,  or  religion. 
In  accordance  with  the  second  decree 
the  scholastic  council  of  Lower  Austria 
has  already  prescribed  eight  works, 
among  which  are  1  he  Aged  Fritz y  Hero 
and  Favorite  of  the  German  People; 
The  Lije  of  Field-marshal  Derflingery 
both  by  W.  O.  von  Horn ;  Frederic^ 
William^  the  Grand  Elector^  by  Ottokar 
Schupp ;  and  Princes  and  Coal  AfinerSy 
by  Ferdinand  Schmidt.  These  titles 
give  some  idea  of  what  is  counted  of- 
fensive in  Austria. 


Proposal  to  Make  Primary  In- 
struction Gratuitous  in  Saxony. — 
On  January  8th,  Herr  Bebel,  a  member 
of  the  Saxon  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
proposed  a  government  grant  of  8,000,- 
000  marks  to  establish  universal  gratu- 
itous education.  The  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  a  portion  of  the  Liberals,  but 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  Centre 
and  the  Right.  Dr.  Straumer^a  profes- 
sor at  the  Chemnitz  gymnasium,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  gratuitous  edu- 
cation was  subversive  of  morality,  and 
would  shake  the  very  foundation  of  fam- 
ily life.  Herr  von  Gerber,  the  Minister 
of    Instruction,  likewise    characterized 
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the  measure  as  rank  socialism.  The 
Pddagogische Zeitungohs^rvt%ih2L\!,  "If 
HeiT  von  Gerber  is  right,  the  constitu- 
tion of  Prussia,  which  proclaims  the 
principle  of  gratuitous  education,  is  it- 
self convicted  of  socialism/'  Herr  Re- 
bel's motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  15. 

Opposition  to  the  Classics  in 
Berne. —  The  first  of  April  terminates 
the  period  of  six  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  new  appointments  may  be  made  to 
the  chairs  of  the  gymnasia  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  Switzerland.     It  is   reported 


that  M.  Gobat,  director  of  poblic  iih 
struction  in  this  canton,  proposes  to 
take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  re- 
duce the  time  devoted  to  the  classics. 
In  the  other  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
proposed  modifications  of  the  plan  d 
studies  must  be  submitted  to  the  exami' 
nation  of  a  council  of  experts  carefully  se- 
lected for  the  work.  In  Berne  the  direc- 
tor has  unrestrained  power  in  the  matter 
within  the  limits  of  the  law.  Fears  are 
entertained  that  M.  Gobat  will  carry  out 
his  project,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  opposed  by  the  highest  educational 
authorities.  a.  t.  s. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


Monroe's  New  Series  of  Readers  ; 
(i)  Primer;  (2)  First  Reader;  (3) 
Second  Reader;  (4)  Third  Reader; 
(5)  Fourth  Reader;  (6)  Fifth  Reader. 
Published  by  Cowperthwait  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Improvement  in  school  text -books 
has  been  the  regular  order  of  the  day 
for  a  long  period.  It  has  been  quite 
apparent  that  many  of  our  best  schol- 
ars, most  successful  teachers,  and  ex- 
pert specialists  have  been  of  late  doing 
their  best  work  to  make  for  the  children 
perfect  books  for  the  reading  -  classes. 
With  supplementary  readers,  scientific 
readers,  historical  readers,  best  litera- 
ture selections,  and  especially  under  the 
literary  branch  of  the  subject,  the  prep- 
aration of  beautiful  but  cheap  books,  in- 
cluding the  finest  writings  of  the  fore- 
most writers  in  the  language,  in  respect 
to  thought  and  expression, — it  would 
seem  as  though  little  was  left  to  be 
sought  in  this  field, — that  little  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement  was  remain- 
ing. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 


takes  many  elements  to  make  g»od  read- 
ing-books. First  of  all  is  the  mechan- 
ical execution  of  the  books.  And  this 
simple  point  may  be  variously  subdi- 
vided. It  should  include  good  paper, 
not  coarse,  not  too  highly  calendered, 
strong,  with  a  proper  tint.  Then,  the 
type  should  be  adapted  to  be  read  easily, 
without  extra  effort  for  the  eyes.  The 
books  should  be  properly  illustrated, 
and  the  reading  aided  by  cuts  executed 
in  the  highest  style  of  the  art  The 
books  should  be  neat  in  appearance,  and 
well-bound. 

Then,  again,  the  development  of 
thought  from  the  primer  to  the  highest 
selections  should  be  gradual,  skillfai, 
systematic. 

Furthermore,  the  language,  the  rheto- 
ric should  be  of  the  best  models,  pore 
and  blameless.  Above  all,  the  selec- 
tions should  be  always  and  everywhere 
from  the  best  models,  the  choicest  spec- 
imens of  our  good  English  literature; 
and,  in  particular,  they  should  embody 
the  purest  principles  of   morality,  the 
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most  exact  science,  and  the  wisest  and 
best  thought  in  the  mother  tongue. 

Judged  by  these  standards,  the  books 
under  review  must  be  considered,  by  all 
good  judges,  of  very  high  character. 
Even  the  Baskerville  Classics  fail  to 
present  such  perfect  type  as  is  found  in 
this  series,  from  Primer  to  Fifth  Reader. 
The  Primer  and  First  Reader  are  really 
remarkable  specimens  of  type.  It  is 
plainly  manifest  that  the  type  was  de- 
signed and  cast  expressly  for  these 
books.  The  adaptation  of  each  grade 
to  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  also  some- 
thing wonderful.  But  when  one  comes 
to  examine  the  selections  in  the  Fifth 
Reader,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  words 
and  think  the  thoughts  here  put  down 
from  Hawthorne  and  Lowell  and  Whit- 
tier;  from  Everett  and  Fields  and 
Franklin ;  from  Dickens  and  Carlyle 
and  Addison  ;  from  Tennyson  and  Gray 
and  Scott ;  and  from  the  other  masters 
of  English  thought  and  expression,  one 
is  powerfully  impressed  with  the  vain 
wish  that  he  were  again  a  schoolboy 
and  could  be  permitted  to  use  these  ele- 
gant books.  Space  forbids  dwelling 
upon  the  excellent  system  of  teaching 
reading,  so  ingeniously  and  completely 
carried  out  from  beginning  to  end. 

Grammar  and  Composition  for  Com- 
mon Schools.  By  Eliphalet  Oram 
Lyte,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogics 
and  Grammar,  State  Normal  School, 
Millersville,  Pa.  270  pp.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

It  seems  like  old  times  to  examine  a 
real  textbook  upon  Grammar,  We 
have  had  so  many  Language  Lessons ; 
how  to  write,  and  talk,  and  think,  and 
act;  rhetorics,  etc.,  etc.,  that  it  is  really 
something  refreshing  to  find  a  plain, 
common  -  sense  book  upon  technical 
grammar  and  composition,  published  by 
one  of  the  leading  school-book  hduses 
of  the  country. 

The  book  in  question  will  repay  a 
careful  perusal  by  any  thoughtful 
teacher ;  and  if  such  teacher  will  put  a 


class  of  bright  pupils  through  it,  noth- 
ing would  be  hazarded  in  saying  they 
would  know  pretty  well  how  to  write 
and  how  to  talk.  One  good  element  in 
the  book  is,  that  composition  is  made  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  grammar.  We 
commend  the  work  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  all  teachers  of  grammar  schools. 

The  History  of  Pedagogy.  By  Com- 
payr^ ;  translated  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Payne,  A.M.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Boston :  D.  C.|Heath  &  Co.     $2  00. 

This  book  is  of  the  greatest  value  to 
all  teachers.  It  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  pedagogical  literature  of 
our  time.  It  gives  a  clear  and  concise 
history  of  education  from  remote  antiq- 
uity to  the  present  time.  Prof.  Payne 
has  laid  the  entire  profession  under  ob* 
ligation  to  him  for  this  great  work.  A 
careful  review  will  be  found  in  this  issue. 

Words  and  Their  Uses  :  Past  and 
Present,  A  Study  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Richard  Grant  White. 
9th  edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
pp.467.    $1.00. 

This  is  a  school  edition  of  this  famous 
work  of  Richard  Grant  White.  What- 
ever may  be  said  or  thought  of  some  of 
his  utterances,  no  one  will  dispute  that 
he  was  a  thorough  master  of  the  mother- 
tongue,  and  that  he  wrote  vigorous 
English. 

The  "  Afterthoughts  and  Forewords," 
the  quatint,  original  dedication  to  James 
Russell  Lowell,  and  the  interesting  pref- 
ace are  all  quite  characteristic  of  the 
author's  peculiar  but  vigorous  style. 
The  book  is  of  great  value  to  all  teach- 
ers, especially.  We  commend,  espe- 
cially, his  chapters  on  "  Newspaper 
English,  Big  Words  for  Small 
Thoughts,"  *'  British  EngHsh  and 
*  American '  English,"  and  "  The  Gram- 
marless  Tongue."  His  chapter  on  "Is 
Being  Done,"  has  probably  caused  more 
discussion  than  almost  any  other  article 
of  equal  length.  Every  careful  teacher  of 
English  should  be  familiar  with  this  book 
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Modern  Classics.  School  Library  of 
33  volumes,  averaging  310  pages, 
cloth  bouDd,  40  cents  a  volume,  post- 
paid ;  the  set,  $11.22  net.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Great  improvement  in  reading-books, 
and  in  books  for  the  study  of  English 
Literature  and  English  authors  has 
taken  place  within  a  few  years  past. 
Among  the  publishers  to  whom  the 
teachers  and  pupils  are  under  special 
obligation  in  this  respect  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  hold  high  rank. 
They  have  published  among  other  good 
things  a  beautiful  school  library  of  thir- 
ty-three volumes,  culled  from  the  best 
writers  in  the  English  language.  These 
books  include  many  short  prose  and  po- 
etic works  which  are  required  by  Har- 
vard and  other  colleges.  Among  them 
are:  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  LMunfalj 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Milton;  Dry  den's  Alexander's 
Feast:  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome;  Gray's  Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Church -yard;  and  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  Books  L  and  IL,  con 
tained  in  **  The  Riverside  Classics  " 
complete  edition  of  "Paradise  Lost," 
which  has  been  prepared  under  the  ad- 
vice and  with  the  assistance  of  Profes- 
sor H.  W.  Torrey,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, with  a  "  Life  of  Milton,"  judicious 
foot-notes,  a  full  general  index,  and  an 
**  Index  of  well-known  Lines  and  Pas- 
sages." Teachers  desirous  of  examin- 
ing these  excellent  little  books  should 
send  to  the  publishers  for  a  pamphlet 
containing  table  of  contents. 

The  Temperance  Teachings  of  Sci- 
ence, adapted  to  the  use  of  Teachers 
and  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools,  by 
A.  B.  Palmer,  M.D.,  LL.D ,  with  an 
introduction  by  Mary  A.  Livermore. 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  for  60  cents. 
163  pp. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  little  volume 
will  convince  almost  any  candid  reader 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  as  **  an  article  of 
diet,  of  luxury,  or  as  a  beverage,  is  harm- 
ful ;  is   useless ;  and  we  will  not  take 


it."  Its  twelve  chapters  are  replete  with 
sound  instruction,  and  show  careful 
study  and  wise  discrimination.  The 
effect  of  the  poison  upon  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  kid- 
neys, the  nervous  system,  the  brain,  etc, 
is  carefully  treated,  in  a  manner  at  ooce 
interesting,  instructive  and  scientific 
The  book  can  be  conscientiously  and 
highly  commended. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Cas$ell  &  Co.  Paper  covers. 
192  pp.  10  cents.  For  sale  by  W.  B. 
Clarke  &  Carruth,  Boston. 

Few  books,  besides  Robinson  Crusoe 

and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  have  had  a 

greater  number  of  readers   than  Fraok- 

lin's  Autobiography.     Here  it  is  in  good 

type  and  on  good  paper  for  the  small 

sum  of  ten  cents. 

The  School  Room  Chorus  ;  A  Collec- 
tion of  ten  hundred  songs  for  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Schools.  Compiled 
by  E.  V.  De  Graff,  A  M.  17th  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  from  new  plates. 
35  cents.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher, 
Syracnse,  N.  Y.;  1886. 

This  book  probably  contains  as  roach 

music  that  will  be  used  as  any  other 

book  published.    For  in  all  other  books 

that  we  know  of,  two-thirds  of  the  tunes 

are  written  by  the  compilers,  who  are  of 

course,  partial  to  their  own  productions 

The  compiler   of  this   book,   however, 

wrote  no  songs  of  his  own,  but  gathered 

those  which  his  long  experience  as  a 

conductor  of    teachers'  institutes   had 

shown   him  to  be  the   most  generally 

familiar  and  pleasing.     It  is  calculated 

to  be  useful  and  popular  in  any  school 

where  it  is  used. 

Sermons  on  the  Card.  By  Hugh 
Latimer.  Cassell's  National  Library. 
Edited  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley.  New 
York  :  Cassell  &  Company.  10  cents. 
Sold  by  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co. 

These  quaint  but  pointed  and  practi- 
cal sermons,  preached  by  the  distio* 
euished  martyr  three  centuries  and  a 
half  ago,  will  be  read  with  deep  interest 
by  a  multitude  of    persons.      The  br 
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xnous  "  Sermon  of  the  Plough "  is  a 
masterpiece  of  earnest  persuasion. 

Examples  of  Differential  Equa- 
tions, with  Rules  for  their  Solution. 
By  George  A.  Osborne,  S.B.  Ginn  & 
Co.;  Boston,  1886.    pp.  50. 

This  little  book  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  true  lovers  of  the  higher 
mathematics.  It  is  quite  unique,  and 
evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
painstaking. 

School  Management;  A  Practical 
Guide  for  the  Teacher  in  the  School- 
Room.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  A.M. 
Fifth  Edition.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 
1 24  pp. ;  75  cents. 

This  little  treatise  has  been  widely 

read,  and  highly  praised.     It  is  full  of 

hints  and  practical  suggestions  of  value 

to  every  teacher. 

— We  have  received  copies  oi  Academ- 
ical Favorites,  a  collection  of  Duets, 
Trios,  Quartettes,  and  Choruses,  for  use 
in  High  Schools,  etc.;  also  Four  Cho- 
rusesy  composed  by  John  Wiegand. 
Published  by  J.  Fischer  &  Brother,  226 
East  4th  St.,  New  York.  Price  35  cents. 

—  The  Complete  Angler j  by  Isaac 
Walton.  This  standard  work  has  been 
issued  in  CasselPs  National  Library  se- 
ries. Edited  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley ; 
price  10  cents.  It  is  sold  by  Cupples^ 
Upham  &  Co.,  283  Washington  St. 

—  The  Rivals  and  School  for  Scan- 
daly  by  Sheridan,  is  another  of  CasselPs 
Library,  Published  at  10  cents  and 
sold  by  Cleaves,  MacDonald  &  Co.,  45 
Temple  Place,  Boston. 

—  The  Man  of  Feeling,  by  Macken- 
zie, is  still  another  of  the  CasselPs  Li- 
brary, a  beautiful  little  book,  in  good 
type,  on  good  paper,  and  sold  at  10 
cents. 

—  Manual  of  the  Boston  Teachers^ 
Agency.  This  little  book,  issued  by 
Mr.  Everett  O.  Fisk,  at  No.  13  Tremont 
Place,  Boston,  is  filled  with  important 
information  to  teachers  who  desire  to 
improve  their  positions.    It  discusses 
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the  benefits  of  teachers*  agencies,  con- 
sidering "  What  employers  have  a  right 
to  expect,"  '<  What  teachers  have  a  right 
to  expect,"  and  tells  how  the  Boston 
agency  can  supply  the  wants  of  both 
parties.  All  may  rely  upon  honorable, 
intelligent,  and  fair  dealing  from  Mr. 
Fisk. 

—  The  National  Summer  School  of 
Methods,  Saratoga,  has  issued  its  an- 
nual circular.  This  school,  so  success- 
ful last  year,  will  hold  three  weeks  the 
coming  summer,  from  July  19  to  Aug.  6. 
It  contains  fifteen  different  depart- 
ments, and  instruction  is  given  by 
twenty-one  prominent  educators.  Send 
for  circular  to  Charles  F.  King,  Boston 
Highlands,  Mass. 

—  Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Dickinson  here 
presents  a  report  which  deserves  to 
stand  alongside  of  the  reports  of  his 
honored  predecessors,  including  the 
famous  reports  of  Horace  Mann.  The 
statistics  show  how  high  the  old  Bay 
State  stands  in  the  matter  of  Education. 
The  number  of  persons  of  school  age  is 
343,810,  and  the  number  in  school  is 
339*714*  l^he  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  per  month  is  $12072,  and  of 
women,  $43.85.  The  average  school 
year  is  over  nine  months.  Of  the  347 
towns  and  cities,  224  have  public  high 
schools.  .  Of  the  8,177  teachers,  2,866 
have  attended  Normal  Schools.  Num- 
ber of  evening  schools  142,  in  38  cities 
and  towns, —  including  621  teachers  and 
over  15,000  pupils.  Other  points  of 
interest  could  be  mentioned,  but  the 
above  must  suffice.  Special  attention 
should  be  called  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  re- 
marks upon  Teachers ;  Attendance ;  Au- 
thority of  Teachers;  Text-books  and 
Supplies;  and  particularly  Methods  of 
Teaching, ;  Superintendents  ;  Kinder- 
garten, and  Course  of  Studies.  This 
course  of  study  is  divided  into  two 
parts, —  the  first  being  for  elementary 
schools,   prepared    by   Superintenden 
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£.  H.  Davis,  and  the  second  for  high 
schools,  prepared  by  Prin.  F.  A.  Hill, 
of  Chelsea.  This  scheme  ^ives  a  pro- 
posed course  of  study  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  primary  school  to  the  end 
of  the  high  school  course.  It  is  well 
worth  careful  attention.  The  entire  re- 
port,  including  the  several  reports  of 
the  agents,  of  visitors  to  the  normal 
schools,  and  of  the  board  of  education 


is  creditable  to  the  officers  making  it 
and  to  the  schools  of  the  state. 

—  Rev.  J.  C.  Stockbridj^e,  D.D.,  has 
completed  a  valuable  catalogue  of  the 
Harris  Collection  of  Afnerican  Potirj^ 
given  to  Brown  University  by  the  late 
Senator  Anthony.  The  edition  to  be 
printed  is  limited  and  the  price  on- 
American,  but  of  its  great  value  there 
can  be  no  question. 


MAGAZINES. 


—  Great  gain  has  come  within  a  few 
years  past  from  the  vigorous  discussion 
of  all  educational  subjects  in  the  popu- 
lar magazines,  and  indeed  in  the  profes- 
sional monthlies  and  quarterlies,  and  in 
periodical  literature  generally,  even  the 
daily  papers.  Teachers  are  largely  in- 
debted to  these  magazines  for  light 
thrown  upon  many  matters  of  history 
and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. 

—  The  Century  has  added  to  its  list 
of  readers  many  thousands  by  its  inter- 
esting and  useful  articles  lately  pub- 
lished upon  the  late  civil  war. 

—  The  MagaMine  of  American  His* 
tory  for  March  presents  a  very  graphic 
and  instructive  picture  of  old  colonial 
times  in  the  "Van  Cortlandt  Manor- 
house  " ;  '*  Cham  plaints  Experiences  in 
1613";'*  The  Trent  Affair  " ;  «  Shiloh  " ; 
"Girty,  the  White  Indian";  and  other 
articles. 

—  The  Magazine  of  Western  History 
has  "  Michigan's  Boundary  Troubles  " ; 
"  Chicago  " ;  "  Two  Interesting  Tradi- 
tions"; "Territorial  Statesmen  of  Il- 
linois '' ;  and  various  other  matters. 

—  The  North  American  Review  dis- 
cusses "American  Landlordism  " ;  "  Edi- 
son's Air  Telegraph  "  ;  "  Dr.  Pavy  and 
the  Polar  Expedition " ;  "A  Confeder- 
ate Veto  " ;  "  Government  Telegraphy  " ; 
and  other  subjects  interesting  to  educa- 
tors. 

—  The  Atlantic  Monthly^  among  other 
good  things,  has  an  article  of  rare  value 
by  John  Fiske  on  "  The  United  States 
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after  the  Revolution";  an  article  bj 
Justin  Winsor,  entitled  *'  Americana," 
which  should  be  read  by  all  teachers  of 
history;  Col.  Higginson  on  "General 
Grant";  "Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart";  and 
other  matters  of  value  and  interest  to 
teachers. 

—  The  New  Englander  begins  with 
an  article  by  Dr.  Peabody  on  the  current 
question  "  A  Liberal  Education,"  whidi 
takes  strong  ground  and  maintains  it 
with  vigorous  and  cogent  arguments.  It 
has  a  political  article  entitled  "The 
Party  and  the  Administration";  and 
two  able  discussions, —  one  entitled 
"The  New  Education  at  Harvard  and 
Yale, —  and  the  other  by  Edward  G. 
Bonrne"  "Intellectual  Activity  in  Yale 
College." 

—  The  New  England  Mag<unn€  has 
an  illustrated  article  on  "Tufts  Col- 
lege " ;  A  Town  Meeting-Hoose  and 
Town  Politics  in  the  Last  Century"; 
"Abbot  Academy,"  illustrated;  "The 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Mass."; 
and  other  interesting  articles. 

—  The  Library  Journal  is  full  of 
interesting  and  valuable  educatioaal 
matter,  including  "The  Congressional 
Library  Building,"  illustrated ;  "  Library 
Interest  in  New  York  " ;  "  New  York 
Free  Public  Library  Scheme";  "Li- 
brary Economy  and  History." 

—  The  Overland  Monthly  has  several 
articles  relating  to  the  "  Chinese  Labor 
Question  " ;  "  Explorations  in  the  Upper 
Columbia  Country";  "The  Lost  Jour- 
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nals  of  a  PioDcer  " ;  "  Some  Problems 
relating  to  the  Giant  Trees";  and 
"  Mysterious   Fate  of    Blockade    Run- 

—  The  Andover  Review  is  always 
fresh  and  welcome.  It  pays  special  at- 
tention to  educational  themes.  In  the 
current  number  Prof.  F.  J.  James  has  a 
valuable  discussion  of  "  National  aid  to 
Popular  Education.'— '"  The  Work  of 
the  German  Palestine  Society";  "The 
Recurrence  of  Riots";  "Historical 
Criticisms";  "Editorial  Notes,"  etc. 

—  The  Book  Buyer,  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  is  heartily  com- 
meaded  to  all  who  buy  books  and  who 
wish  to  keep  familiar  with  current  litera- 
ture-    It  is  only  Si.ooayear. 

—  Casielft  Family  Magatine  and 
The  Quiver  are  two  excellent  family 
magazines,  each  at  |i.jo  a  year.  Full 
of  interesting  matter.  Both  are  illns- 
trated. 

—  Backwoods  Mazatine,  I3.00  a 
year,  and  Shakespeariana,  at  {1.50  a 
year,  published  by  the  Leonard  Scott 
Publishing  Company,  preserve  their 
well'knowD  high  character.  In  Black- 
tvood  we  find  "Moss  From  a  Rolling 
Stone,"  historically  treating  of  Italy  and 
Greece  from  1848  to  1862.  A  captical 
review  of  Mr.  Fronde's  "  Oceana  or 
England  and  her  Colonies";  "On  a 
Far-off  Island  "  ;  and  "  London  in  Janu- 
ary "  ;  are  of  special  interest. 

—  The  English  [Itustrated  Magazine, 
published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  at  $1.75 
a  year,  is  very  popular  with  the  young 
folk.  "  In  the  Jotunheim";  "Lifeboats 
and  Lifeboat-men, "and  "Fox  Hunting," 
are  of  special  interest.  They  are  well 
illustrated. 

—  Lippincotl's  Monthly  Magatine,  at 
f  z.oo  a  year,  is  gaining  constantly  fn 
popular  favor.  "  Taken  by  Seige  " ; 
"  Killdee";  "Song -Games  and  Myth- 
Dramas  at  Washington,"  W.  H.  Bab- 
cock  ;  "  A  Bachelor's  Blunder,"  W.  E. 
Norris;  "The  March  Wind,"  F.  D. 
Sherman;  "The  American  Play,"  Law- 
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rence  Hutton;  "As  I  Came  Down  from 
Lebanon,"  Clinton  ScoUard  ;  "  Per- 
chance to  Dream,"  Brander  Matthews ; 
"Silence,"  H.  G.  Cone;  and  especially 
"  The  One  Pioneer  of  Terra-del-fnego." 

—  Treasure  Trove,  published  by  E, 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  {t.oo  a 
year,  is  full  of  illustrated  articles  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  household,  and 
will  not  fall  to  interest  the  parents,  un- . 
cles,  and  aunts.  "  The  Fisher  Boy  of 
Lufoden,"  Edward  A.  Rand ;  "  Making 

a  Newspaper,"  Harry  Birch ;  "  Warwick 
Castle,"  illustrated,  Annette  L.  Noble; 
"  A  Man  that  Laughed,"  Wolstan  Disey ; 
"  Iron  and  Steel " ;  "A  Curious  Plant "  j 
"The  Flying  Qoud  vs.  The  Lightning 
Express";  "Other  Worlds,"  etc,  are 
interesting  articles  In  the  March  nnm- 
ber. 

—  Wide  Awake,— H.  Lothrop  &  Co, 
Boston;  (3.00  a  year.  This  standard 
monthly  is  full  of  interesting  articles  by 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  best- 
known  writers  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Fre- 
mont, Clara  Doty  Bates,  Sophia  May, 
Edgar  Fawcett,  M.  E.  W.,  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  Mar- 
garet Sidney,  are  only  a  portion  of  the 
famous  names  who  have  articles  in  the 
March  number. 

—  Watson  Griffin,  of  Montreal,  pob- 
lisbes  an  article  in  the  Magaxine  ef 
American  History  for  April,  entitied 
"  The  Consolidation  of  Canada,"  in  re* 
ply  to  Dr.  Bender's  article  in  the  Febru- 
ary number,  "  The  Disintegration  of 
Canada,"  which  appears  to  have  created 
a  great  commotion  in  the  Dominion. 

—  Lend  a  Hand,  edited  by  Rev.  Ed 
ward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  and  published 
by  the  Lend  3  Hand  Co.,  Boston ;  Ja.oo 
a  year.  This  new  magazine  is  rapidly 
ji^wing  into  favor.  It  is  the  organ  of 
The  Associated  Charities,  Temperance 
Societies,  Societies  for  the  Help  of  the 
American  Indians,  Woman's  Work  In 
Philanthropy,  the  Wadsworth  Clubs  and 
Look.up  Qubs. 
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PAMPHLETS. 


—  AnDual  Report  of  t>.e  Schools  of 
Gloacester,  Mass.  Supt.  H.  M.  Hawley 
has  placed  the  pablic  under  obligation 
to  him  for  a  sensible  report  of  the  conai- 
tion  and  work  of  the  public  schools  of 
his  town.  This  report  shows  that  Supt 
Hawley  is  in  the  front  rank  of  school 
superintendents.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  his  remarks  upon  Machine 
Teaching,  and  Admission  to  the  High 
School. 

—  Circulars  of  Information  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education;  No.  3«  1885.  A 
Review  of  Reports  of  the  British  Ccm« 
in  Technical  Instruction,  with  notes  by 
Dr.  C.  O.  Thompson;  No.  4,  1885^ 
Education  in  Japan. 

—  Library  Catalogue  of  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

—  Proceedings  of  the  New  England 
Historic-Geneological  Soc. ;  Jan.  6, 1886. 

—  Some  Phases  of  the  Indian  Ques- 
tion; by  Gen.  Henry  B.  Carnngton, 
U.  S.  A.    An  interesting  report. 

—  Three  Favorite  Trios,  for  male  or 
female  voices.  J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  7 
Bible  House,  N.  Y.    25  cents. 

—  Third  Annual  Catalogue  of  the 
Chicago  Training  School;  1885-6.  This 
institution,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
H.  H.  Belfield,  numbers  155  pupils,  and 
carries  them  through  a  three  years' 
course  of  mixed  study,  comprising  '*  a 
good  English  education,"  and  practical 
instruction  and  experience  in  shopwork. 

—  Minutes  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Provincial  Educational 
Association  of  Nova  Scotia,  held  in 
Truro,  July,  1885.  Prin.  MacKay  dis- 
cussed with  commendable  vigor  **  Eng- 
lish Spelling  Reform.*' 


—  The  Iowa  Historical  Record  ii 
published  quarterly  by  the  State  Hi» 
torical  Soaety.  The  January  nomba 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one. 

—  Philosophical  Papers:  Univeisi^ 
of  Michigan;  ist  Series;  No.  i.  Un- 
versity  Education,  by  G.  S.  Morris,  Ph.IX 
This  address  was  delivered  at  the  found* 
ing  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

—  Report  of  the  Board  of  Educatioa, 
Franklin,  N.  H.;  1886. 

—  Report  of  the  Schools  of  Worcei- 
ter,  Mass.;  1885.  Special  attention  b 
here  called  to  the  interesting  report 
upon  "  Drawing " ;  "  The  Care  of  the 
Eyes";  "Temperance  Physiology*; 
and  "  Manual  Training.** 

—  Annual  Report  of  the  Pablic 
Schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  1885.  In 
this  report  Supt  Dowd  discusses  '^  The 
Discipline  of  Our  Schools  ** ;  •*  The  Use 
of  Good  English  *';  "  Reading  " ; «« Man- 
ual Training  " ;  and  **  Penmanship.* 
The  entire  report  is  a  readable  one. 

—  Papers  of  the  American  Historical  I 
Association ;  Vol.  I,  No.  5.    ^  Historr  | 
of  the  Appointing  Power  of  the  Presi- 
dent," by    Lucy    M.    Salmon;    price, 
1 1. 00.     G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons,  New 
York. 

—  Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Qeveland,Ohio; 
1885.  In  this  report  Supt.  Hinsdale, 
under  the  head  of  ^  Educational  Ques- 
tions," has  given  us  an  excellent  treatise 
upon  some  important  topics;  #.  £^  oq 
"  Teaching  English  Granunar  '* ;  *«  Will- 
Training  '^;  "  Examinations  and  Promo- 
tions '' ;  <'  Health  a  Condltioii  di  Good 
Teaching."  ^ 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 


Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Gen.  John  Eaton;  1883-4. 

Rhode  Island  School  Report ;  1885. 

Ohio  School  Report;  1885. 

The  Practical  Teacher.  A  manual 
of  Teaching;  edited  by  Francis  W. 
Parker.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  25  Clin- 
ton Place,  N.  Y. 

Barnes's  Geographies ;  New  Ed. ;  '86. 

Life  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low;   edited    by   Samuel    LongfeUow. 


Two  volumes;   pp.,  433>  48i« 

&  Company,  1886     These 

volumes  will  be  reviewed  in  a  'fotnt 

number. 

Outlines  of  Universal  History;  by 
George  P.  Fisher,  D.D,  LL.D.  In- 
son,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co^  N.  Y. 
This  remarkable  book  is  received  too 
for  late  notice  in  this  issue. 

Shepard's  School  Room  StencHs.  S. 
C.  Clark,  753  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


GOOD    WOKDS. 


CLUB  BATES. 


MdvcaUtm  and  Joamal  of  EdvaUUni, 
XOneatUm  SDd  Amtriean  Ttachtr,  . 
MdveatUm  and  Popular  Educator,  . 
Xdiuatlon  and  S.  T.  School  Jmimal, 
MdveaHoii  and  Teacheri'  Inititult,  , 

Vb  bava  received  a  copy,  ot  Education  (or 
July,  ies2,  wtilch  waa  called  for  In  our  last  nura- 
ber.  The  sender  has  our  thaohi.  We  sell  any 
ttmek  nomben  at  BfCy  cents  each,  and  will  tur- 
nlsb,  to  far  as  possible,  seta  at  that  rate.  To 
nukke  our  Dies  complete  we  would  like  to  receive 
copies  of  the  following: 
Tol.  I,  No.  3,  Jan.  18S1. 
Tol.  II.  No.  2,  Nov.  ]gg|  1  No.  3,  Jan.  1881;  and 

Ko.  6,  Jul  J  l«K!. 
Vol.  III.  No.  1,  9ei*.  1882;  No.  *,  March  1883. 

Ve  will  pay  Ulty  ceata  each  tor  these  num- 


GOOD   iVOSDS. 

fToml^-V,  BUB8BLI_  A.M..7Vov((Ienee.R. /.: 
•■  U  you  eaa  keep  Ent'CATtON  up  to  the  stand- 
ard upon  whieb  you  start  It,  put  me  on  youi  list 
ot  life  subscribers." 

From  A.  P.  Hakble.  Ph.D.,  Sapt-  Sc/tools, 
Woreenltr,  Uau.  -  "  The  current  numbers  ol 


e  much.    3uoh  a  n 


Education  please  n 

line  Is  Mjhiy  useful." 

From  D.  B.  HAOAH.Ph.D,,  Principal  Satem 
SomuU  School,  Slau. :  "  Allow  me  to  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  reiy  auspicious  beglnuInK  of 
your  adltorsMp  of  Edccatiom.  The  numb«n 
already  Issued  under  your  care  are  excellent, 
and  are  a  trustwortliT  promlie  of  man;  good 

From  J.  H.  HOOSB,  Ph.D.,  PHnetpat  Cart- 
land  S'ormat  School,  A'ns  Tort:  "EducATIOX 
la  Dlllng  a  hitherto  unoccupied  place  In  profea- 
slonal  Journalism.  In  the  United  Slates.  Th* 
profession  have  reason  to  appreciate  the  entet- 
prlse  of  Its  present  management." 

From  8.  T,  DcTTON,  Supt.  SchooU,  ifew  Bit- 
vtn,  Ct,  ■  "  I  am  much  pleased  with  Eddoa- 
■tioH  In  Its  new  diess.  The  topics  are  Tfgor- 
ously  treated,  and  the  whole  enterprise  H«m« 
to  breathe  the  right  spirit,  and  to  be  full  of 
promise.  To  have  such  an  exponent  of  pro- 
gressive education  Issued  monthly,  la  a  long 
step  forward." 

From  PBor.  W.  H.  Patkb,  Ph.D.,  Miahigan 
UntirniUy:  "  I  do  not  And  It  easy  to  tell  yon 
how  mucb  I  am  delighted  with  Education  In 
Its  new  Ann.  It  is  altogether  soch  a,  journal 
as  the  teaching  profession  of  this  country 
should  loyally  and  liberally  support;  and  I 
shall  miss  ni 
educational  public  Id  the  West" 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

Now  contains  3000  more  Words  and 


To  Uie  many  other  valuable  features  ot  the 
work,  there  vras  added  In  ISBO, 

A  Snpplement  of  New  Words 
Ann  nBAKiiivuB, 

(nearly  OOOO)  Includlngsuchastbe  growth  of  the 

languue  has  brought  Into  use  since  the 

last  general  revision  was  made. 

Also  added  tn  1880 

A  Biographical  Dictionary, 

giving  brief  facts  concerning  nearly 
10,000  Noted  Persoiu. 

The  latest  improvement  (Jut  Addtd,  1881)  and 

one  that  leave*  but  little  to  he  desh-ed  in  the 

work  as  a  DIrtloiuryand  bookof  Befer- 

ence.  Is  a  New  Pronouncing 

OAZETTEEB  of  the  WORLD, 

Containing  over  2n,ooa  Titles. 
By  a  readily  Intelligible  system  of  signs  and 
abbrevlatlonsa  vast  amount  of  information  Is 
compressed  In  tbelOO  pages  of  this  department. 


Webster  Is  BMadard  AMtkarity  with  the  V.  ».  SaFMHae  C«art  and  In  the  «»T«rMaeist 
PrUttBB  OMee.    It  Is  recommended  by  the  «MM  SNpcriaieBJeBU  af  Sch»*li  In  39 
Huiea,  and  by  leading  Calletfe  PreUil««l«  of  the  U.  9.  and  Canada. 
Pakllshsd  ky  O.  *  C.  IHIEBBIAM  *  CO.,  SpriKtaeld.  tHa**.,  V.  ».  A. 


la  rarimi*  Style*  •!  BImJIbk,  with  aad 
wlthaat  Pateai  lades. 


ii  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  SERM 

The  special  attention  of  Teachers  and  Bnperlntendents  is  called  to  tbt 
following  list  of  popular  books,  which  are  having  a  truly  national  sai 
rapidly  increasing  sale: 

INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY  (Revised  Ed.)  310  pp.;  per  copy,  $i.oS 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages  of  this  book  contain  the  text ;  this  is  divided  ints 
chapters  on  Mind  in  General,  Consciousness,  Perception,  Memory,  Imagination,  Cot* 
cepiion,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  Ten  pages  arc  devoted  to  explanatory  notes; 
then  about  sixty  pages  contain  questions  on  the  text. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETHICS  (Moral  Philosophy).  200  pp. ;  per  copy  1 1.08 
By  J.  T.  Champlin,  D  D.,  President  of  Waterville  College,  Watcrville,  Maine. 

WILSON'S  TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION. 

Latest   Revision.     Per  copy,    .    .    $1.00 

Designed  for  Letter-Writers,  Authors,  Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Rules  on  the  Use  o£ 
Capitals,  a  List  of  Abbreviations,  Hints  on  the  Preparation  of  Copy  and  of  Prool- 
Reading,  Specimen  of  Proof-Sheet,  etc. 

STANDARD   PUBLICATIONS. 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  PENMANSHIP.     (1849— 1885.) 
BARTHOLOMEW'S  DRAWING  BOOKS.     (1866— 1885.) 
DINSMORFS  SPELLING  BLANKS. 
McVICAR'S  SPELLING  BLANKS. 

PATTERSON'S  COMPOSITION  BOOKS. 
GILLETT  &  ROLFE'S  NEW  WORKS  ON  PHYSICS. 
WEBB'S  WORD  METHOD.     (1867— 1885.) 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

WEBB^S  NEW  WORD  METHOD. 

LANGUAGE  TABLETS,  for  Supplementary  Work,  arranged  for  Schools  of  all 
Grades.  In  twelve  pads,  each  containing  56  sheets;  50  sheets  of  from  five  to  ten  ezer* 
cises  to  be  written  out  on  sheet  below,  which  is  perforated,  to  be  detached  and  handed 
in  to  teacher.  Numbers  i,  2,  3  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  appropriate  pictures. 
Number  i  contains  16  pages  of  script,  expressly  drawn  and  engraved  for  this  series. 
Numbers  i  to  4  are  also  ruled  on  a  scale  of  thirds,  like  copy-book?,  with  doable 
ruling.     Numbers  5  to  12  have  single  ruling. 

NUMBER  TABLETS,  for  Supplementary  Work  in  Arithmetic  In  twelve  pads 
containing  56  sheets  of  five  to  twelve  problems. 

HOWARD'S  PRACTICAL  SERIES  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  i  12  pages,  half  bound,  oral  and  written,  for  primary  and 

intermediate  grades. 
Complete  Arithmetic,  192  pages,  full  cloth,  for  common  and  graded  schools 

DINSMORE'S  MODEL  SCRIPT  SPELLING  BLANKS.     36  pages, white 

paper,  with  script  headings. 

DINSMORE'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  and  HYGIENE. 

Cloth,  164  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

McVICAR'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  SPELLING  BLANKS. 
BOND'S  STAFF-RULED  WRITING  BOOKS.     In  three  numbers. 


For  complete  t> rice- list,  sample  copies,  and  terms  for  introduction^  please  address 
the  publishers : 

FOTTEB  AINSWOBTH  &  CO., 

909  Waba-li  ATeune,  I07  t^liambm  tltrMt,  99  Br^aiAeld  ante** 

OHIClAiao.  NBW  ¥OBfL.  ■•ST»1I. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  *      iil 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

HOW  TO  WBITE  CLEABLY. 

Rules  and  Ezeroises  on  English  Composition.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott. 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School,   i  vol.,  i6mo.    Cloth.    Price  60  Ota. 

EirOLISH  LESSONS. 

JPor  English  People.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Citjr 
of  London  School,  and  J.  R.  Skelky,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modsrn  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Part  I.,  Vocabulary.  Part  XL,  Diction.  Part  III.,  Meter. 
Part  IV.,  Hints  on  Selection  and  Arrangement.  Appendix,  i  vol.,  i6mo.  Cloth. 
Price  91.50. 

HOW  TO  TELL  THE  FABTS  OF  SFEECH. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Orammar.  By  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  the  City  of  London  Schjol.  American  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by* 
John  G.  R.  McElroy,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    I  vol.,  i6mo.    Cloth.     Price  75  cents. 

HOW  TO  FABSR 

An  Attempt  to  Apply  the  Principles  of  Scholarship  to  English  Qxammur. 

With  Appendices  in  Analysis.    Spelling,  and  Punctuation.    By  Edwin  A.  Abbott, 
M. A.,  Held  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School.     i6mo.    Cloth.    Price,  ((100. 

MAETZNESS  ENGLISH  OBAMMAB. 

An  English  Grammar.  Methodical,  Analytical,  and  Historical.  With  a  Treatise  on 
the  Orthography,  Prosody,  Inflections,  and  Syntax  of  the  English  Tongue,  and  numer- 
ous Authorities  cited  in  order  of  Historical  Development.  By  Professor  Maxtznkr 
of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  the  sanction  of  the  author,  by  Clair 
James  Grecb,  LL.B.,  Fellow  of  the  Philological  Society.  3  vols.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price  $15.00. 

SABAH  TTTLEB'S  ABT  WOBES. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Learners  in  Art,  and  extensively  used  in  Academies 
Seminaries,  etc.,  throughout  the  country. 

Old  Masters  and  their  Pictures. 
Modem  Painters  ^nd  their  Paintings. 
Musical  Composers  and  their  Works. 

i6mo.    Cloth.    Library  bindings.     Price  Q1.50  each. 

PABAGBAPH  HISTOBIES. 

A  Paragraph  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Con- 
tineat  to  the  Present  Time.  With  Brief  Notes  on  Contemporaneous  Events. 
Chronologically  arranged.    By  Edward  Abbott.    Square  i8mo.     Cloth.    50  ots. 

A  Paragraph  History  of   the    Amerioan  Revolution.     By  Edward  Abbott. 
i8mo;    Cloth.     Price,  50  cents. 
*<  We  recommend  it  m  the  flrdt  hljtory  to  be  used  in  oar  pablic  and  priTate  echooU."— PAito  Prtu* 

BOOKS  rOB  SCHOOL  FBIZES. 

OUR  GREAT  BENEFACTORS  Short  Biographies  of  the  Men  and  Women  most 
Eminent  in  Literature,  Science,  Philanthrophy,  Art,  etc.  Edited  by  Samuel  Adams 
Drake.  With  nearly  100  portraits  emblematically  embellished.  Small  quarto. 
Cloth.    Price  $3.50. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  The  complete  Bible  text  from  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,  chapters  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  With  an  introduction  by  E.  £. 
Hale.  Superbly  illustrated,  each  page  with  a  border,  and  the  entire  text  engraved. 
One  royal  quarto  volume,  printed  on  satin-finish  paper  and  bound  in  cloth,  with  elab* 
orate  cover  design.    Price  Q7.50;  morocco  antique,  $15  00. 

Terms  for  introduction  given  on  application.    Send  for  our  descriptive  educaiioHMl 

BOBEBTS  BB0THEB8.  3  Somerset  Street,  Boiton. 


1^ 


ADVER  TISEMENTS. 


The  Best  Supplementary  Beading  for  Schools  will 
he  found  in  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.'s  Maf^azlnes. 

MERRIEST  AND  WISEST  OF  ALL  MAGAZINES  FOR  YOC/J^G  FOLJCS  MS 

WIDE  AWAKE, 

With  a  thonaand  pagMi  a  year  of  Utaratore  hj  baat  authors,  mud  half  t 
thouaand  piotiiraa  b  j  beat  artlata. 


ATTRACTIONS  FOR  '86. 


1  lUDSHIPIIAir  AT  LiB«K  and  THK  0BVI8K  OF  TBI  GASABIAMOA,  two  yMhttag  (Mrtel)i 
by  Oh«rl6t  K^mlBgUm  r*lbot ;  A  GIRL  Um  A  JKWKl.  (mHo4),  l>y  HanrlM  PrMoott  Bpoflotd;  BOLT 
llTD  THK  GiPTAIlf ,  and  PK««T  (B^rtaU).  by  Margar*!  Rldn«y  ;  and  a  itz  moatte*  atoty  bj  Gteilii 
l^bert  Onuldook.  AIm,  BOTAL  «IBU  AND  BOTU  C0VBT8  (IS),  by  Mn.  Jobn  Sbiwud;  A  OTCU 
OF  CflILOBEll(ia  hUtoric  koHda^ah  by  Blbridga  8.  Brooks  ;  STOBIBS  OF  AMIBirAH  WAB8  (Ufc  D 
PKBU  (12  4dM«liirM).  TOPTB  IN  in  CEICTUBIES  (IS  GmUmm  amd  Bao9  Simdtea),  ole  (Fou 
PaoaPBOTua  raaa.)   Only  $1.00  a  Tear. 


00  ajTMr. 


BABTLAlCD.ftO  cU.  8  year.  OUB  UTTLK  MBN  AND  WOHUf,  $1. 

TBI  PAN8T,  $1.00  a  year. 

aptcimtmtf^ne*    Special  rat€$  $mt  on  applicaUom. 

▲ddrati  O.  liOTHBOP  db  C«..  3«  Vniaklia 


B.  LOTHROP  &  m  LITEST  PDBLIGITIONS. 


BUrorAirai    Aa  Seou  by  nn   Amerl- 

can  Ba«kor.  Tha  anther  of  this  book,  an 
nnn  UAlly  obtanrant,  wlda  awake  batln6tt.m%n, 
walked  from  one  and  of  Bngland  to  tha  other, 
and  MW  mnob  that  other  traralan  hare  tailed 
to  notloa.    Prioa,  $1.60. 

TRB4NIJBB  THOIJQHTS  FBOSI 
CAFIOrf  PABBAB.  (8pare  Mlnnta  Series. ) 
Gomplled  by  Boaa  POBTBa.  A  large  nnmber  of 
aztraote  from  the  iiermons  and  other  wrltlbgt  of 
Oanon  Farmr.    Prloa.  $(.00. 

1>ITIIVB80TBBBIGlirTV.  Ry  RauBV 
Thomas.  D  D.  A  Tolnme  nf  sermoQe  by  the  elo- 
qnent  pastor  of  Harrard  Ohnroh  at  BrookUne, 
Mass.    Prioa,  $1.00. 


WnBUr  I  WAS  a  CHII^D.      By  Ba- 

VBST  W.  Shubtlcff.  An  azoeadlagly  attraet- 
Ire  poem  by  one  of  the  yonogsst  of  New  Bng. 
land  po«ts.    Prioa,  $«.00. 


THBOIJOH  THB  VBAB  WITH 
T  H  B  PcsBTS.  Edited  by  OaoAa  Fat 
Adams,  a  TOlnme  of  this  series  appears  on  the 
first  of  eaoh  month,  and  bears  the  name  of  the 
month  in  which  it  appears.  Baob  TOlnme  is  a 
earefnlly  arranged  selection  of  poems  from  Bng- 
Uih  and  American  soaroes.  pertaining  to  the 
month  for  which  It  Is  designed.  Many  poem* 
nerer  before  given  In  any  anthology  are  ool* 
looted  for  this  series.  Fall  indexes  will  be  found 
in  eaoh  Tolnme.  Price*  7S  cents  per  Tolnme 
DBOBMBBB,  «f  ABUABT,  FBBBUABT,and  Majloh 
now  ready. 

CI.OVBR   LBATBS.    By  Blla  M.  Ba 
KBB.    A  oomnleta  collection  of  the  poems,  with 
a  memoir  of  Miss  BUa  M.  Bakeri     ISm  >,  Tellnm 
cloth,  $1  25 

A  new  edition  of  Soldier   «ad  SorTsut, 

io  widely  p«)pa>Ar,  by  Klla  M.  Bakbb,  is  now 
ready.    Prioe.  |1.26 

IX    TUB    KIIXG'S    OABI»Blir.      By 

JamB"*  naBBT  Bbbsbc    A  t  dame  of  poems  by 
an  aathor  whose  graoefnl  and  mnsloal  Terses 


hare  b«en  Winning  thalr  way  with  tha  pvbile 
dnrlog  the  past  ten  years,a<id  ara  now  for  the  first 
time  brong  it  together  in  book  form.    Prioe,  $1, 

S^fllAIj  STI7DIB8  IfV   BlfCli:jAlfB. 

^y  Maa.  Sabah  K.  BoLrov.  Too  salaotad  aa- 
thor,  daring  her  resldaooe  in  Bn gland  Imd  as- 
nsnal  opportunities  for  obeerrtng  aooial  ooadl> 
tlnos  at  preeant  existtng  tharo.  and  haa  ah^ 
snooaeded  in  reprodnoiog  bar  Impraasluus  In  this 
▼olam»*. 


I.f  TIMB  OF  FTBBD.     Oom^lad  by  B. 
W.  8     A  fioe«poem  by  W  F.  Baaawtir  forms 
the  introdnetlon  to  this  Tolnma  of  raUflows  salso 
tions.    The  whole  forms  a  halpfal  oompaalOB  for 
daily  needs     18mo,  cloth,  80  eaata. 


LIPB   OF  CIBIV.  OBAfVT.      Ry  K.  B. 

Bbown.  a  oarefnilT  writtan  llfo  of  tha  haia  ef 
Yicksbarg,  from  his  boyhood  to  bta  death  at  Mt 
McGregor.    12mo.    Prtoa,  $1 50. 

WHAT'S  nilXB'S  flillVB,  ByOBOaai 
MaoDobald.  The  latest  and  graatass  work  of 
this  author  Is  now  ready  at  all  tbo  bookstores.  It 
Is  pabllnhed  from  the  original  maaa»erlpt  bafsre 
Its  app4  iranoe  in  England.  Tho  pabKaneis  seed 
It,  post-paid,  on  reoelpt  of  tha  prloe,  $1.60 
eloth 


TBraPBBAlVVB   TBAf^UilfCIS 

SOIBIVOB.  By  A  B.  PAXMoa,  M  !>.,  LL  D , 
Dean  of  the  Medioal  Faonlty  of  sba  8ca  a  Uoivsr- 
slty  of  Michig  «n.  Showing  the  aotlon  of  alcohol- 
ics upon  the  brain,  heart,  Innga,  IItot,  awe 
system,  etc ,  in  a  simple  and  forcble  mana 
exceedingly  interesting  to  yonogar,  as  wall 
to  older  readers.    Price,  00  cents 


CHII^DBBN  OF   W^l 
ABBBY.     By  BoaaO   RinoaLBT     An  se- 
count  of  the  royal  and  nobla  ohlldraa  bnclad  la 
the  famous  Abbey.    Price,  $1.00. 

B  <»  Vn>  H  B  BOBS.     By  Bd WAao 

BTT  Halb  The  eharaetars  of  iwalTo  _ 
m«*n  of  all  time  are  In  this  book  ablj  aad 
esquely  sketohed.    Prioa,  $1.00 


D.  LOTHBOF  &  CO.,  FublisherB,  Bostoiu 


A£>  VERTISEMENTS. 


POPULAR  TEXT- BOOKS. 

BRISBUBT'S  EATON'S  ABITHHETICS. 

Elementary.  50  ote. ;  Praotloml.  75  ote.    A  complete  seriM  in  two  books. 

BRADBURY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary  Algebra.  90  ots. ;  Elementary  Geometry,  72  ots. ;  Blamant- 
ary  Trigonometry.  72  cte.;  Trigonometry  and  Barveylng,  $1.28. 

Used  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  principal  cities  in  New  England  and  extensively  in 
other  States. 

STONE'S  HI8T0RT  OF  ENGLAND.    86  et8. 

.  By  A.  P.  STONE,  LL.D.,  SupL  of  Schools,  City  of  SfnngfUld,  Mass, 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  Boston,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Maiden,  Mass. ;  Portlandf 
Me.,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Denver,  Col.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  etc.,  etc. 

MESERYEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Single  Entry,  for  Grammar  Schools,  60  ots.;  Single  and  Doable  Entry,  for 
High  Schools  and  Academies,  80  ott». 
Meservey's  text -books  in  book-keeping  are  used  in  more  than  650  cities  and  towns,  and 
over  seventy  Academies  in  New  England  alone,  and  very  extensively  in  other  cities. 

MESERVEY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  60  ets.   i^SffiL. 

An  Elementary  ^77ork  by  the  author  of  the  Book-keeping.    Designed  for 
High  Schools  and  Academies. 

Copies  oftht  above-named  books  will  he  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  prices  named.    Plecue  send 
for  Descriptive  Circulars, 

THOIPHON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  23  Havley  St..  Boston. 
SVIASET'S  BLACKBOARDS. 

Hundreds  of  testimonials  pronounce  these  Blackboards  the  "  best  in  the 

world."     Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  says  :    "  Best  blackboard  we  have 

ever  had."     Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  says  :   "  The  best  blackboard  by  all  odds 

that  we  have  ever  had."     Prin.  A.  G.  Boyden,  Bridgewater,  says :    "  We 

have  used  several  other  kinds,  but  none  equal  to  yours."     Caleb  Emery, 

Prin.  Charlestown  High  School,  Mass.,  writes :  "  Worked  admirably,  giving 

perfect  satisfaction  in  all  respects."     All  the  teachers  in  the  English  and 

Classical  School,  Providence,  R.  L,  say :   "Superior  to  any  others;  better 

than  the  real  slate. 

Send  orders  to  J.  A.  SWASEY,  35  Petnberton  Square^  Boston, 

DIXON'S  *e'8S?'H°.«8  PENCILS. 

YY8— Very,  ¥f  17  Soft  For  the  Heaviest  aii  Deepest  Masses. 

?8  — VerjSofI        ....      For  BeaT?  Shailiff. 
8  — Soft       .....      For  Sketcntag. 

8  M  — 80ft  Medium,  for  General  Use. 

Mi  —  Meilum  Black  •   For  Memoraiium  Books. 

M  — Medium,  for  Free-hand  Drawing. 

M  H  —  M04ll«Bi  Hari  For  Book-keepers. 

H  —  Hard,  for  Civil  Engineers. 

V  H  —  Very  Hari  For  Flie  Oatlloe  Work. 

V  V  H  —  Very,  Vf ry  Hard  ^vt  the  Fliest  Kifraflif  Uie«. 

Flalsbed  with  aii  wltlioat  Braslve  Bnbber  stUchMoou  la  maiy  styles. 

FOR  SAI<£  BY  AI<L  STATIONERS. 

JOS.  DIXOV  CRVOIBLB  COKPAHT     •        •   •    JKE8BT  OITT,  V.  J. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The  Boston  Teachers^  Agency 

supplies  Teaohen  with  PotitioiiB  Sohooli  with  Taaohen.   Send  for  Cireiilir. 


•hmll  b«  Ttry  glad  t»  call  on  yoa  to  fill  All 
ciM  that  maj  occur  in  mj  sdiool." 

8UPT.  A.  F.  Pm48B,  Pawtncket.  R.  I. 


BFBBBTT  O*  FISK»  Jim«A««ra  13  TraMoat  Place,  mm»tm\ 

Rby.  Obo.  OAifiTBTT.  Prln.  of  Oannett  Intt.. 
Boiton :  "  Mr.  Pltk  hat  been  *n  efficient  mean«  of 
IntroducinK  two  valuable  teachers  to  my  school." 

Rmv.  O.  M.  Stbblb.  D.D.,  Prin.  Wesleyan  Acad., 
Wllbraham.  Mass.:  '*  Two  rerr  excellent  teachers 
of  our  present  faculty  were  chosen  on  Mr.  Fisk's 
recommendation. 

L.  D  Eldridgb.  ESQ.Sec.  Board  Trustees,  Mld- 
dlebury  Coll.,  Vt.:  "With  pleasure  I  acknowledge 
the  benefit  the  College  has  received  through  vou 
in  recommending  Prof .  Scott  to  the  chair  of  Latin." 

R.  M.  JoiTBS,  A.M.,  Head  Master  Wm.  Penn 
Charter  School,  Phlla  ,  Pa.:  "All  of  the  teachers 
in  our  school  nominated  by  you  are  proving  sue* 
eessful." 

A.  M.  Bradlbt,  Prin.  Tilestou  Normal  School. 
N.C.:  "If  you  will  always  furnish  such  teachers,  I 


••Tbt 
sal 

yo« 


teacher  you  sent  gives  promise  of  good  work. 
I  shall  have  great  conildenoe  in  applying  to 
when  in  want  of  a  first  class  teacher." 

PRB8.  E.  O.  Thjltbr,  Clark  Univ.,  Atlanta,  Ga.: 
"  Two  of  the  most  accentable  teachers  in  the  U^ 
yersity  were  secured  tnrongh  Mr.  Fisk's  rec<MS> 
mendation." 

Whitb  and  Stkbs.  Prins.  Roys'  School.  Cisds- 
natl,  O. :  "  We  are  so  much  pleased  with  the  t«aek- 
ers  that  yon  sent  us  that  we  wish  to  secure  another 
through  your  agency." 

Prbs.  J.  C.  Kbith.  Pierce  Christian  OslL.  GsL: 
"  Our  music  teacher  has  proved  Jnst  what  yoa  rse* 
ommended  him  to  be." 


JOHN  WILEY  (t  SONS, ...  15  Astor  Place,  New  York, 

TEXT-BOOKS  By  the /ollaiving  '       AUTHORS. 


Publish 

Oa  AGRICULTURE  —  ARCHITECT 
URE  —  ASSAYING  —  ASTRONOMY 
—  BOTANY  —  BRIDGES  —  CALCU- 
LUS  — CHEMISTRY— DRAWING — 
ELECTRICITY  —  ENGINEERING— 
GEOMEFRY-HYDRAULICS-IRON 
—MANUFACTURES -MAGNETISM 
—MATHEMATICS— MECHANICS- 
METALLURGY  —  MINERALOGY- 
MINING-  PAINTING-  SHIP  BUILD 
ING-STEAM  ENGINE -VENTILA- 
TION—&c.,&c. 

AlSOy 

CHALDEE,  GREEK.   HEBREW,  and    LATIN  BIBLES— READING    LESSONS- 
LEXICONS— GRAMMARS— CONCORDANCES.  &c.,  Ac. 

Our  complete  catalogue  of  Text-books,  and  Bagster's  Catalogue  of  Biblical  Works,  witi 
circulars  and  specimen  pages  of  many  of  our  Publications,  will  be  sont  gratis  to  any  one 
ordering  them. 


Allk.v—Armsby— Anthony  —  Austen— 
BoDEMANN  —  bENDKR— Brush — BURE— 
Craft— Dana — Doolittle — Downing 
— DuBois— Fresenius- Grsbnr— HaI/ 
STED  —  Hatfield  —  Hussak— Hart  — 
Johnson  —  Kerl  —  Klkin  —  Kolbi— 
Kidder  —  Lanza  — Mahan — Miller- 
Mitchell —  McMillan  —  MacCord— 
Mrrriman  —  Norton  —  Nichols— Ol- 
iver —  Rice—  Ruskin —  Rickrtts  — 
^earles- Smith — Thoicr — Thurston 

—  I  HORPE— TrAUTWINB  WaDDELL— 

Wheeler— Wood  —  Warkkn—  Weis- 

BACH— &C. 


Walker's  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

FOR  USB  VX  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  ACADEMIES,  and  COLLBOES. 


Leotorer  opon  Anatomy,  ^'byslologv,  and  Hyffleae  at  the  Central  tkshool,  VrooklTO,  and  iw-*ii  Dll- 
eases  of  Chitdren  at  the  Long  Island  CodeiEe  Hospital,  and  Benlor  Phyalciao  to  th« 

8ea«lde  Hjme  for  Children,  Contj  Island. 

The  slste  of  type  and  the  color  of  paper  were  adopted  In  accordance  with  the  adriee  of  Dr.  G  K. 
▲gnew,  the  well -kn^wn  ooailst.  Other  eminent  spe<-iallsta  carefnlly  reyiewed  the  uuuiaierlpt aa^ 
proof  of  the  chaptOTs  on  the  Nerroas  System,  t*lght.  Hea*  ing,  the  Voice,  and  JBmergeiiolM, 

*'  Jerome  Walker,  In  Ms  recent  manual,  hss,  In 
onr  opinion,  outstripped  all  competitors  It  Is 
really  a  school-book  with  health  as  Its  primary 
teaching.  .  .  .  In  Its  order.  Its  text,  Its  qa(« 
tlons,  Its  appendix.  Its  pap-r  and  prlnfc.  and  its 
whole  make-op,  we  can  sp«>ak  of  It  as  without  an 
•qoal."— r/«  Ind^ptttdemt 

**  The  Journal  of  tbi»  American  Medlral  Asso 
OlAtlOD,  beptemb^r,  1880,  says:  *The  Interest  of 
the  reader  begins  at  the  rery  preface  of  thin 


book,  and  doe«  not  flsg  nntll  the  final  pegs  ii 
tt  tstied  P«  r  the  porpoeee  for  wbloh  Utewrll- 
ien,lt1s  the  most  Interesting  and  falravtexpe- 
nent  of  present  phyaln  oglcal  and  h jglanle  ksevU 
edge  that  has  rever  appesrod  It  aboaM  be  assd 
In  crery  Pchoo)|  «nd  ahoald  be  a  mombor  of  cncy 
family,  more  erpedallT  of  tboao  In  wbleb  th«e 
aroTonng  people.  It  la  a  Dleawiuo  io  rtadtiA 
roTlew  each  an  excellent  book  *  ** 


A.  LOVELL  Sl  CO.,  Publisher*,  16  Aator  Plaoe.  Haw  Torltf 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  vii 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 


In  1886  the  North  American  Review  enters  its  seventy-second  year.  Always 
the  recognized  exponent  of  the  highest  scholarship  of  the  new  world,  its  scope 
has  been  gradually  enlarged  until  it  includes  literature,  statesmanship,  religion^ 
science,  philosophy,  and  art,  as  illustrated  by  their  leading  champions  through- 
out the  world,  without  regard  to  creed,  class  or  clique,  party  or  school. 

The  Revievr  will  continue  to  discuss  the  most  vital  problems  that  engage  the 
human  intellect  and  divide  men's  opinions.  Both  sides  of  every  great  ques- 
tion will  be  presented  by  writers,  who,  by  their  study  and  opportunities,  are 
deemed  specially  qualified  to  write  upon  the  topics  selected  for  them.  And'  no 
topic  will  be  deemed  too  sacred  for  debate.  The  North  American  Review  insists 
that  to  forbid  the  most  searching  inquiry  into  the  theories  and  actions  of  public 
men,  no  longer  living,  but  whose  authority  is  still  potent,  is  to  establish  a  despot- 
ism of  sepulchres  as  dangerous  as  the  tyranny  of  thrones. 

In  1886  the  North  American  Review  begins  the  publication  of  a  most  search- 
ing series  of  historic  studies  of  the  Civil  War,  its  legislation  and  its  leaders,  both 
National  and  Confederate.  The  statesmen  of  the  war  will  also  be  discussed 
by  men  who  knew  them  and  were  of  them. 

'^  Letters  to  Public  Men  *'  will  be  a  new  feature  of  the  Review^  and  will  be 
anonymous,  in  order  to  give  scope  to  free  utterance  and  criticism. 

The  progress  made  by  the  several  States,  especially  of  the  South  and  Westt 
since  the  war,  will  be  treated  by  some  prominent  citizen  of  each  State.  The 
first  article  of  this  series  appears  in  the  December  number,  1885,  from  the  hand 
of  the  Governor  of  Texas. 

Few  subjects  are  likely  to  command  more  attention  in  the  future  of  American 
politics  than  "  The  Land  Question."  The  editor  of  the  North  American  Review 
has  made  some  investigation  of  this  subject,  through  a  special  Commissioner,, 
deputed  to  the  West,  and  purposes  to  continue  the  study  and  publish  the  results. 

A  present  purpose  of  the  Review  is  to  begin  a  series  of  articles  in  which  the 
great  denominational  leaders  of  the  world  may  answer  the  question  :  "  Why  I  am 
an  Episcopalian";  or  "  Why  I  am  a  Methodist ";  etc.  In  connection  with  this 
discussion  a  Federative  Union  of  the  Churches  will  doubtless  be  considered. 

But,  while  moving  directly  with  the  current  of  great  events,  the  North  Amer* 
ican  Review  depends  upon  no  merely  new  or  sensational  features  for  its  standing 
or  success,  but  upon  its  scholarship,  its  scientific  spirit,  its  impartial  researches, 
and  its  entire  disregard  of  any  fear  save  that  of  not  dealing  justly  with  events,  or 
failing  to  record  the  wisest  verdict.  On  these  characteristics,  so  long  maintained 
by  the  Review^  the  editor  confidently  relies  for  its  continued  prosperity, — never^ 
during  its  three-score  and  ten  years,  so  great  as  to-day. 


Published  Monthly.    Single  Numbers  50  cts.;    Per  Annum,  $5.00. 
Can  be  had  0/  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  or  from  Office  of  Publication^. 
30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York, 
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viii  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  series  comprises  the  following  : 

Comprehensive;  New  School;  Primary;  »<  Pocket  DiGtionani. 

THK  8TAHD1BB  IH  gPILLIHG,  PBOlTCirCUTIOir,  IVB  BIHKITIOV. 

These  dictionaries  contain  more  words  than  any  other  of  stanOar   grades. 

ADOPTED  AKD  U8KD  DT 

5IW  TOBK  GITT,  BOSTOX,  GHIGifiO,  WORCJBSTB, 

PHILADKLPHU,  GAMBRIME,  ST.  LOUIS,  LOWILL, 

JLnd  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Recently  adopted 
for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia.    Utd  exdutively  in  the  Boston  tehoois. 

**  Worce$ter*§  IHcHoruiriet  Bhould  be  tued  by  the  youth  qfthe  country,  and  adopted  intheamr 
jMon  «cAoo^«."—  Nkw  York  Evskino  Post. 


Lippincott's  Popular  Spelling -Book. 

Beyeral  features  PECULIAR  TO  THIS  BOOK  are  deserving  of  special  conaideratkm,  as  th«y 
make  it  very  different  from  the  ordinary  SpelUng-Book. 

1.  The  principle  of  COMPARISON  AND  CONTRAST  has  been  generally  observed  In  the selee- 
tion  of  the  words  in  the  lessons.  2.  The  words  given  are  those  in  COMMON  USE,  and  THOSE 
MOST  COMMONLY  MISSPELLED.  3.  These  words  have  been  SELECTED  AND  CLASSIFIED 
with  great  care.  4.  The  lessons  are  WELL  GRADED,,  and  many  are  GIVEN  IN  SCRIPT.  5. 
Greater  attention  is  paid  to  "  HOMONYMES  "  than  in  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  ae- 
•quainted.  6.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  "  LITERARY  GEMS,"  mostly  from  English  poetxT. 
These  are  dependent  on  the  lesson,  and  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  words,  and  to 
aerve  for  memorizing. 


Xippincott's  Popular  Series  of  Readers. 

"CnltiTate  a  Taste  tor  Reading  as  a  Source  ot  KnoflfUfe." 

inDIWOB  THAT  THB8I  BOOKS  MBIT  TBI  WAHT8  OP  PBOVBUSITB  BBVOAIVBS : 

ADOPTED  FOR  TTBB  DT  THB  FOLLOWDTO  CRIBS  : 

HEW  YORK,        CAMBRIDOE,  Mass.    NEWBURYPORT,  Mm.    KEENE,N.H. 
PHILADELPHIA,   SALEM,  Mass.         ROCKLAND,  Me.  MEADVILLE,  Pa. 

And  Hundreds  of  Towns  throoghoot  the  Coontrj, 


Lippincott's  New  Science  Series. 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  TEXT -BOOKS  ON 

ASTRONOMY,    CHEMISTRY,    PHYSIOLOGY,    AND    NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Eeeommended  and  Endorsed  bj  the  best  Edncators  and  AntliorltlM. 

THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF 

'4SHARPLi:SS   Sl  PHILIPS'^  NATURAL   PHIL.OSOPHT, 
SHARPLESS  4c  PHIL.IPS'S  ASTRONOMY, 

CUTTER'S  COmPREHENSIVE  PHTSIOI.OOT, 
GREENE'S  CHEMISTRY. 

THESE   A.XIE   IVEW  BOOltS,    NOT    REVISIOIV©. 


Correspondence  solicited.    LiberaX  terms  for  introduction  and  examination^    Address 

Nos.  715  and  717  Market  Street,  PHILiDELPHIA. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


IX 


The  School  Journal. 


^Vi^EKJLiY :    6^*50  A  Year. 


THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE 

AND    PRACTICAL    TEACHER. 

MOSTHLT:  $1.35  A  jMr. 

AMOS  L.  KELLOGGy        JEROME  ALLEN,        FRANCIS  W,  PARKER, 

> EDITOB8.  — ' 


The  object  of  these  papers  is  to  lift  the  work  of  teachhig  out  of  mechanical  routinism  and 
make  the  very  name  of  our  profession  synonymous  with  intelligence  and  honor.  In  doing 
this  work  they  have  been  remarkably  successful. 

The  following  have  been  among  leading  features: 

DISCUSSION   OF   FOUNDATION    PRINCIPLES, 

THE   BEST   METHODS  OF  TEACHING, 

THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Articles  on  the  following  subjects  are  in  preparation : 


1.  methods  of  Teacbinisr.  These 
will  be  transcripts  or  pen  pictures  of  actual 
lessons;  not  lessons  written  out  by  some 
theorist ;  the  best  normal  schools  in  the  land 
will  be  visited,  as  heretofore,  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

2«  ]flind  Study.  This  class  of  articles 
will  be  a  great  practical  service.  They  will  dis- 

»  cuss  Just  the  questions  that  thousands  are  ask- 
ing to  know,  such  as :  the  cultivation  of  Mem- 
ory, Reasoning,  Attention,  Imagination,  etc. 

3.  Practical  Lessons  on  Teacb- 
inff  ReadinfiTt  Aritbnietic« 
Drawings,   deograpby,   Spell- 

Ins^f  etc*     These  will  be  of  prime  impor- 
tance ;  few  can  yet  teach  Reaaing  properly. 

4«  Courses  of  Study*  The  bottom 
on  this  subject  is  by  no  means  reached. 

5*  Rigrht  methods  for  Younff 
€bildren.  Tbe  Kindergarten, 
tbe  Primary  Class.  The  younger 
the  child  the  more  need  of  skill. 


6.  Scbool     Ooiremnient.     Helpful 

Suegestions  on  "  How  to  Manage  a  School  " 
win  be  made.  The  papers  have  ever  been 
strong  on  this  point. 

7.  Reproduction   Exercises. 

Proper  material  will  be  furnished  for  tiie  pu- 
pils to  restate  in  their  own  language. 

S.  memorial  Days.  The  birthdays 
of  famous  men  will  be  anticipated,  and  ma- 
terials furnished  for  celebrating  them. 

9.  Tbe  Readinsr  €ircle.  This  new 
departure  now  coming  into  prominence  will 
receive  much  attention. 

10.  Editorials.  Tho  editors  (men  of 
large  experience  and  special  fitness)  will 
take  a  prominent  part  in  every  number. 
The  steady  intention  of  the  papers  is  to 
make  an  nonest  investigation  to  find  the 
truth,  and  infuse  courage  to  apply  it  ^niieo 
found. 


News  for  the  School-Room  ;  The  Educational  Column  ;  Interesting  Facts  for 
the  School-Room  ;  Stories  for  the  Primary  Clcus  ;  Condensed  Thought 
from  ^Educational  Meetings  cmd  Papers^  etc,^  etc,^  etc. 

Nearly  Every  Paper  Centalns  Orlginil  lllustntiens  te  seiie  of  the  Articles. 

The  above  outline  is  but  a  pare  of  the  work  the  Journal  and  Institute  are  doing. 


Sam  fie  copies  free  on  application, 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

25  Clinton  Place,   New  York. 


'I'Se/idJbrS/fecimen  Pa^es  and  Descriptive  Curulart 

~~^^^JW/a(/e^A/a  Pa. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS.  » 

.  M.  HOLMES  FURNITURE  CO.j 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^^^bk 

FIRST-CLASS^    ^^ 

study,  Office,  and  House 

FURNITURE 

oIium  Roll-Top  0«rt.  *^^  '^^^  KINDS.  Holmes  Reclining  Chali,,_ 

SSSi      118  TREMONT  STBEET  (Studio  Building),     °?i>VuTS.''i8 

UVI  B.  GOULD.  BOSTON.  riUNK  A.  FATCa 

THE  NATIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 

AirmjAL  Session  at  Sakatoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 

TIBU  Wtns.  FMH  Jni  It  to  IDS.  <,  ISM. 

PBACTICAL-ILLUSTRATITE  -  PROGBESSITE. 
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HISTORY  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES, 

I. 
HISTORY  AT   HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 

BY   HERBERT   B.    ADAMS,    PH.    D.,   JOHNS.  HOPtlNS   UNIVERSITY. 

THE  growth  of  historical  studies  at  Harvard  College  is  a  subject 
of  special  educational  interest,  for  it  illustrates  a  process  of 
academic  development  which  is  now  in  progress  throughout  the 
country  at  large.  This  process  marks  the  rise  of  modern  studies,  as 
distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  classic  humanism,  our  inher- 
itance from  the  renaissance,  and,  on  the  other,  from  theological  train- 
ing, our  inheritance  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  study  of  history  at  Harvard  College  began  in  connection 
with  natural  science,  as  one  of  the  two  most  insignificant  features  of 
that  scholastic  and  theological  system  which  Harvard  College  was 
founded  to  perpetuate.  The  recognized  branches  of  education, 
including  philosophy,  language,  mathematics,  history,  and  natural 
science,  were  all  tributary  to  the  interests  of  the  established  church 
of  New  England  and  to  the  training  of  the  Puritan  clergy.  With 
the  emancipation  of  the  classics  from  the  dominion  of  theology, 
history  "v^  as  set  free  from  one  mistress  only  to  become  the  willing 
handmaiden  of  another.  Once  a  slave  to  teaching  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties, history,  in  the  second  stage  of  its  existence  at  Harvard,  became 
the  medium  of  teaching  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  a  curricu- 
lum where  classical  studies,  or  humanism,  ultimately  proved  the  dom- 
inating power.  For  nearly  two  centuries  history  held  a  dependent 
position  at  Harvard  College.     Not  until  the  year  1839  was  this  sub- 
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ject  placed  upon  its  own  footing  and  allowed  to  advance  along 
modem  lines.  The  history  of  the  rise  of  historical  studies  in  Cam- 
bridge to  their  present  eminence  is  worthy  of  close  examination. 

THE   SCHOLASTIC   SYSTEM   OF   EARLY   HARVARD. 

The  eariiest  account  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  Harvard 
College,  which  was  founded  in  1636,  is  in  a  tract  called  "New  Eng- 
land's First  Fruits,"  originally  published  in  1643,  reprinted  in  parts 
by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  the  first  volume  of  its 
Collections,  and  in  full  by  Joseph  Sabin,  in  1865.  The  tract  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  first  relating  to  the  progress  of  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  second  to  the  progress  of  education  in 
New  England,  with  special  reference  to  Harvard  College.  The 
curriculum  of  study  is  described  in  a  scholastic  way,  which,  at  first 
reading,  is  almost  as  confusing  to  a  modern  student,  as  the  modem 
elective  system  would  be  to  a  Puritan  divine.  In  order  to  make  the 
scholastic  scheme  more  easily  intelligible,  it  has  been  reduced  from 
a  descriptive  to  a  graphical  form,  which,  by  historical  courtesy,  may 
be  called  the  first  "  Tabular  View  "  of  Harvard  College. 

Among  the  points  worthy  of  attention  in  this  curriculum  arc: 
(i.)  The  course  of  study  was  for  three  years,  and  was  arranged  for  the 
so-called  First,  Second,  and  Third  Classes.  The  First  Classis  was  of 
third-year  men.  (2.)  The  attention  of  each  class  was  concentrated 
for  an  entire  day  upon  one  or  two  studies,  with  "  theory  "  in  the  fore- 
noon and  "practice"  in  the  afternoon.  (3.)  Monday  and  Tuesday 
were  devoted  to  philosophy,  including  logic  and  physics  for  the 
first  year ;  ethics  and  politics  for  the  second  year,  with  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy  for  the  third  year.  All  this  work  was 
done  in  morning  hours.  In  the  afternoon  came  philosophical  dispu- 
tations for  each  class  in  its  own  field  of  study  (**  every  one  in 
his  art").  (4.)  Wednesday  was  Greek  day  for  all  classes.  First- 
year  men  studied  etymology  and  syntax  in  the  forenoon  and  prac- 
tised the  rules  of  grammar  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  Second  Class  stud- 
ied prosody  and  dialects  from  9  to  10  A.  m.,  and  practised  ''in  Poesy" 
after  dinner ;  third-year  men  did  likewise  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Greek  composition,  prose  and  verse.  (5.)  Thursday  was  devoted 
to  the  "  Eastern  tongues,"  with  the  theory  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac  grammar  in  the  morning,  and  practice  in  corresponding  Bibli- 
cal texts  in  the  afternoon.  (6.)  Friday  was  given  up  to  rhetoric 
All  students  were  taught  the  principles  of  rhetoric,  and  all  were 
required  to  practise  English  composition,  and  once  a  month  to 
declaim.     (7.)  Saturday,   at   eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  the 
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students  were  taught  "  Divinity  Catecheticall,"  and,  at  nine  o'clock. 
"Common  Places.*'  These  latter  were  common  topics  of  scholastic 
discussion  and  digests  of  doctrine,  argument,  or  opinion.^ 

(8.)  The  last  and  least  place  in  this  otherwise  excellent  curriculum 
was  given  to  history  and  nature.  At  one  o'clock,  Saturday  afternoon, 
immediately  after  the  twelve-o'clock  dinner,  and  at  the  fag  end  of 
the  week,  the  students  were  taught  history  in  the  winter  and  the 
nature  of  plants  in  the  summer.  Histaria  civilis  and  Historia 
naturalis  were  close  companions  in  all  early  academic  courses,  and 
they  have  remained  associated  in  some  American  colleges  down  to 
very  recent  times.  At  Harvard,  history  and  botany  were  probably 
consorted  upon  scholastic  grounds,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  summer  seasofi  was  assigned  to  botany,  thus  implying  botanical 
practice  as  well  as  theory.  (9.)  The  absence  of  Latin  from  the  entire 
plan  of  study  is  noticeable,  and  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  students 
were  required  to  speak  Latin  in  the  class-room  and  in  the  coll^ 
yard.  Latin  was  the  main  requirement  for  admission  to  Hansard 
College.  The  rule  was :  "  When  a  schollar  is  able  to  understand 
Tully  [Cicero]  or  such  like  classicall  Latine  author  extempore,  and 
make  and  speake  true  Latine  in  verse  and  prose,  sua  ut  aiunt  Marte^ 
and  decline  perfectly  the  paradigim's  \sic\  of  nounes  and  verbes  in 
the  Greek  tongue :  Let  him  then  and  not  before  be  capable  of  admission 
into  the  colledge."  Such  classical  preparation  was  given  to  boys  by 
the  ministers  in  and  about  Cambridge,  who  were  well-educated 
Englishmen  and  talked  Latin  with  their  pupils.  There  was  also  by 
the  college  "  a  faire  Grammar  Schoole,  for  the  training  up  of  young 
schollars,  and  fitting  of  them  for  academical  learning."  (10.)  The 
relative  importance  of  the  various  branches  of  academic  discipline, 
as  indicated  in  this  original  curriculum  of  Harvard  College,  appears 
to  have  been  as  follows  :  First,  philosophy  (logic  and  physics,  two 
hours;  ethics  and  politics,  two  hours;  disputations,  six  hours); 
altogether,  ten  hours  a  week.  Greek  came  second,  occupying  with 
New   Testament    Greek,  seven  hours.     Rhetoric   (the  writing  and 

1  In  the  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Sciences,  published  at  Lyons,  1649,  ^  branches  of  knowl- 
edge are  treated  under  the  head  of  Loci  Communes^  in  special  chapters,  with  such  titles  as 
Loci  Ethici^  Loci  Oeconomici,  Loci  Poiiiiciy  Loci  Theologici^  Loci  Juris^rudeniuu,  etc^  etc* 
Lord  Bacon,  in  the  fifth  book  (cap.  5)  of  his  "Advancement  of  Learning,"  says,  **Thcrea» 
hardly  he  anything  more  useful  even  for  the  old  and  popular  sciences,  than  a  sound  help 
for  the  memory ;  that  is  a  good  and  learned  digest  of  Common  Places.  I  am  aware, 
indeed,  that  the  transferring  of  the  things  we  read  and  learn  into  common-place  books  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  detrimental  to  learning  .  .  .*' ;  but,  says  Bacon,  "  I  hold  diligence  and 
labour  in  the  entry  of  common  places  1 3  be  a  matter  of  great  use  and  support  in  study- 
ing.'' Thus  we  see  the  connection  between  the  mediaeval  idsa  of  a  well-ordered  digest  of 
knowledge,  and  the  modern  commonplace  book  or  note-book. 
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speaking  of  the  ftiother-tongue)  enjoyed  the  third  place  of  honor, 
employing  six  hours.  Oriental  languages  held  the  fourth  place, 
occupying  five  hours  a  week.  Mathematics  stood  next  in  order,  with 
two  hours.  The  catechism  and  commonplaces  were  equally  favored 
with  an  allowance  of  one  hour.  History  and  botany  were  put  on 
half  allowance,  each  with  one  hour  a  week  for  a  half-year.  (11.)  Alto- 
gether in  the  scholastic  week  at  Harvard  College,  in  1642-3,  there 
were  thirty-three  hours  of  theory  and  practice,  averaging  eleven  hours 
a  week  to  each  class.  (12.)  Saturday  afternoon  was  a  half-holiday, 
except  that  the  first  hour  of  it  was  improved  by  the  college,  possibly 
with  the  hope  that  after  an  introduction  to  history  in  winter,  and  to 
the  nature  of  plants  in  summer,  students  would  further  improve  these 
fields  of  study  during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

The  following  rules  with  reference  to  examinations  and  the  be- 
stowal of  degrees  in  early  Harvard  are  not  without  interest:  — 

"  The  summe  of  every  lecture  shall  be  examined,  before  the  new  lecture 
be  read." 

"  Every  schollar,  that  on  proofe  is  found  able  to  read  the  originals  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  into  the  Latine  tongue,  and  to  resolve  ihem 
logically ;  withall  being  of  godly  life  and  conversation  ;  and  at  any  publick 
act  hath  the  approbation  of  the  Overseers  and  Master  of  the  Colledge,  is  fit 
to  be  dignified  with  his  first  degree." 

'*  Every  schollar  that  giveth  up  in  writing  a  System,  or  Synopsis,  or 
summe  of  Logick,  naturall  and  morall  Philosophy,  Arithmetick,  Geometry, 
and  Astronomy :  And  is  ready  to  defend  his  Theses  or  positions :  Withall 
skilled  in  the  Originalls  as  abovesaid :  And  of  Godly  life  and  conversation: 
And  so  approved  by  the  Overseers  and  Master  of  the  Colledge,  at  any 
publique  act,  is  fit  to  be  dignified  with  his  2d  degree." 

These  are  the  ancient  and  scholastic  foundations  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Ability  to  translate  passages  of  the  Bible  from  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Aramaic,  into  Latin,  and  to  expound  Biblical  texts, 
were  the  main  requisites  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  A  scholastic 
digest  of  logic,  ethics,  physics,  mathematics,  etc.,  with  ability  to 
defend  theses,  superadded  to  the  above  Biblical  training  and  ap- 
proved piety,  secured  to  the  candidate  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
It  is  easy  to  scoff  at  such  scholastic  and  theological  training,  but  it 
certainly  made  well  trained  men,  good  in  their  art,  as  are  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  of  to-day,  wh^e  education  is  conducted  after  these  ancient 
scholastic  methods.  Latin,  Greek,  logic,  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matics are  good  foundations  which  can  never  be  shaken.  All  our 
modern  studies  —  history,  politics,   modern   languages  —  are   build- 
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ing,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  upon  ckissical  humanism, 
superimposed  upon  a  mediaeval  system  of  discipline.  While  rejoi- 
cing in  the  modern  superstructure  of  the  temple  of  learning,  we 
should  never  ignore  its  historical  ground-plan. 

SURVIVAL    OF    HISTORY   FOR  TWO    CENTURIES. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  standing  of  history  in  the 
curriculum  of  Harvard  College  was  very  much  improved  for  two 
centuries  after  these  scholastic  foundations.  Josiah  Quincy,  in  his 
"History  of  Harvard  College"  (I.  191),  says,  "The  principles  of  educa- 
tion established  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dunster"  (the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  college)  were  not  "  materially  changed  during  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  century."  As  far  as  history  is  concerned,  Presi- 
dent Quincy  might  have  safely  added  the  entire  eighteenth  century 
with  equal  truth.  Upon  those  venerable  broadsides,  which  served  as 
catalogues  for  the  Faculty  and  students  of  Harvard  College  until  the 
year  1819,  there  is  to  be  found  no  curriculum  of  study,  but  in  the 
year  1820.  in  the  **  Course  of  Instruction  for  Undergraduates,'*  this 
condition  of  things  emerges  from  the  depths  of  nearly  two  centuries. 
In  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  the  Freshmen  practise  declamation  and 
recite  history  and  Adams'  "  Roman  Antiquities  "  through  the  year. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Sophomores  are  reciting  from  Tytler's  "Gen- 
eral History,  Ancient  and  Modern,'*  followed  by  declamations  and 
English  compositions.  The  advance  from  an  after-dinner  s  exercise 
in  history  during  the  winter  and  botany  during  the  summer,  for  all 
classes,  to  forenoon  recitations,  one  hour  a  week  by  Freshmen  in 
classic  history,  and  by  Sophomores  in  general  history,  is  not  great 
but  noteworthy. 

There  is  plainly  a  case  of  survival  in  this  Saturday's  exercise,  in 
this  continuance  of  history  for  one  hour  on  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
in  connection  with  ill-favored  antiquities,  hated  themes,  and  tiresome 
oratory,  —  modern  substitutes  for  "Divinity  Catecheticall  "  and  other 
"Commonplaces."  For  nearly  two  centuries  before  1820,  and  for 
many  years  afterward,  the  custom  of  a  Saturday's  exercise  in  history, 
whether  ancient,  modern,  or  universal  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  chiefly 
classical),  was  religiously  kept  up  at  Harvard  College,  doubtless  to  the 
grief  of  students  in  all  generations.  Like  the  catechism,  history  was 
a  theological  inheritance,  a  portion  of  the  original  scholastic  endow- 
ment, and  it  was  even  more  faithfully  maiMained.  Dr.  Peabody 
recently  assured  the  writer  that  history  at  Hlrvard  was  always  taught 
on  Saturday  morning  by  the  Freshman  tutor.  In  1832  the  doctor 
himself  was  **  tutor  to  Freshmen,"  as  appears  by  the  catalogue  for 
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that  year.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  regular  tutor  in  mathematics 
and  special  instructor  in  Hebrew^  he  taught  Tytler's  "General  His- 
tory, Ancient  and  Modern,"  to  Freshmen  one  hour  a  week,  at  eight 
o'clock  Saturday  morning,  through  the  year,  and  covered  the  subject. 
Another  interesting  scholastic  survival,  more  direct  perhaps  in 
point  of  method  than  the  teaching  of  history  by  text-books,  is  the 
course  of  historical  lectures  advertised  for  Seniors  in  the  third  term  of 
the  year  1820  by  the  "  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History."  The 
latter  branch  was  not  as  yet  a  distinct  department  in  the  Divinity 
School,  but  it  was  a  recognized  part  of  theological  discipline,  and  was 
given  not  only  to  theologues,  but  to  Seniors  in  their  academic  course. 
The  catalogue  for  1820  says  that  "students  attending  lectures  are 
to  be  frequently  and  regularly  examined  by  the  professors  on  the  sub- 
jects treated."  This  old  scholastic  method,  the  same  now  in  our  best 
institutions  of  learning  as  it  was  in  Harvard  in  1820,  is  plainly  the 
survival  of  that  good  old  custom  described  in  "  New  England's  First 
Fruits'*  (1643),  which  quotes  the  Harvard  rule  of  that  time,  when 
nearly  all  instruction  was  by  lectures :  "  The  summe  of  every  lecture 
shall  be  examined  before  the  new  lecture  be  read.''  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  ancient  custom  is  still  observed  at  Harvard  College, 
although  not  in  German  universities  (except  in  private  quiz-classes). 
At  Harvard,  the  old-fashioned  theological  course  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  still  open  to  the  academic  department,  has  become,  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Emerton,  pupil  of  the  late  Professor  Droysen,  of 
Berlin,  the  medium  of  teaching  the  most  modern  views  of  mediaeval 
history  and  of  the  relations  of  church  and  state. 

THE   FIRST   PROFESSORSHIP   OF   HISTORY   AT   HARVARD,    1839. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1839  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^st  professorship  in  his- 
tory was  instituted  at  Harvard  College.  It  was  the  first  distinct 
-endowment  of  that  special  branch  in  any  American  college,  and  it 
led  the  way  to  the  recognition  of  history  as  worthy  of  an  indepen- 
dent chair  in  all  our  better  institutions  of  learning.  The  first  incum- 
bent of  the  McLean  Professorship  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History 
was  Jared  Sparks,  A.  M.,  who  was  at  that  time  living  in  Cambridge 
and  engaged  upon  pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  American  history. 
He  had  finished  the  "  Life  of  Washington  "  in  1837,  and  was  already 
well  known  for  his  zeal  and  success  in  furthering  historical  study. 
In  1832  he  had  given  the  annual  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  College  upon  "The  Study  of  American  History." 
Copious  extracts  from  this  discourse  were  published  in  the  "Boston 
Book"  in   1837  and  ^^  **The  American  Museum"  in  1839.     At  the 
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time  of  his  appointment  to  the  McLean  Professorship,  Jared  Sparks 
was  probably  regarded  as  the  best  representative  of  histor)'  in 
America.  It  is  interesting  and  important  to  remember  that,  in  the 
calling  of  Jared  Sparks  to  the  McLean  Professorship,  there  was  a 
decided  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  American  idea  which 
he  represented,  the  idea  of  American  history.  Although  Cornell 
University  was  the  first  institution  in  America  to  establish  a  special 
chair  for  this  branch  of  historical  instruction,  the  most  important  to 
Americans,  Harvard  College  was  the  first  to  bring  American  history 
into  decided  prominence  by  the  encouragement  of  original  lectures 
upon  this  subject  by  Professor  Sparks. 

The  development  of  the  historical  department  of  Harvard  CoD^ 
from  classical  foundations  to  an  American  superstructure  by  Professor 
Sparks  is  worth  studying  with  some  care.  First,  let  us  note  that  the 
new  professor  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  the  ground-work  already 
laid  by  generations  of  tutors  in  classical  history.  Such  text-books 
as  Adams'  **  Roman-  Antiquities"  continued  in  use.  Books  even 
more  specifically  classical  than  Tytler's  "  General  History  "  were 
introduced  ;  for  example,  Keightley's  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
with  occasional  variations  in  favor  of  Heeren's  **  Politics  of  Ancient 
Greece  "  and  Schmitz  s  "  History  of  Rome  "  The  foundations  of  the 
historical  department  were  left  substantially  as  they  were  laid  upon 
classical  bed-rock.  The  service  of  Professor  Sparks  to  Harvard 
College  consisted  in  strengthening  work  already  begun  and  in  further 
upbuilding  the  same  toward  specialization.  He  erected  modem 
history  upon  ancient  foundations,  and  made  America  **  the  roof  and 
crown  of  things  " 

The  first  steps  in  the  upbuilding  process  may  be  briefly  indicated 
as  follows  :  The  improvement  and  specialization  of  text-books,  begun 
in  the  Freshman  class,  was  extended  to  the  Sophomores.  Tytler's 
"  General  History  "  and  Mueller's  •*  Universal  History  "  were  soon 
replaced  by  such  works  as  Sismondi*s  "  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/' 
and  Guizot's  ''History  of  Civilization  in  Europe."  In  1840,  the  Junior 
class,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  receive  historical  instruction.  Lec- 
tures were  given  on  Modern  History  by  Professor  Sparks,  who  that 
year  brought  out  a  Cambridge  edition  of  Smyth's  **  Lectures  on  Mod- 
ern History  to  the  Close  of  the  American  Revolution  "  (the  work 
really  extends  from  476  A.  D.  to  the  year  1791).  These  lecture- 
notes  by  Smyth,  with  additions  and  a  list  of  books  on  American 
history  by  Professor  Sparks,  went  through  three  American  editions 
at  Cambridge  within  the  space  of  eleven  years.  The  book  remained 
the  Vade  Mccnm  of  the  Junior  class  throughout  Jared  Sparks'  entire 
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professorship  of  ten  years.  It  probably  did  more  than  any  other  one 
authority  for  the  propaganda  of  modem  history  in  America.  It  was 
the  literary  bridge  by  which  the  first  American  professor  of  history 
connected  the  political  life  of  the  Old  World  with  that  of  the  New. 
In  1 841,  history,  already  a  prescribed  course  for  Sophomores,  was 
offered  as  a  joint  elective  to  Sophomores  and  Juniors,  —  the  work 
offered  being  Hallam*s  "  Constitutional  History  of  England."  This 
was  the  first  appearance  of  English  history  as  a  special  course  at 
Harvard  College,  and  it  antedates  the  first  special  course  in  Ameri- 
can  history  by  one  year. 

FIRST   ELECTIVES    AT   HARVARD. 

Electives  at  Harvard  were  not  the  original  product  of  the  histor- 
ical department,  although  the  latter  has  done  as  much  as  any  other 
vo  further  them  during  the  past  twenty  years.  President  Eliot,  in 
his  annual  report  for  1883-4,  has  traced  the  development  of  the 
elective  system  for  the  year  1824,  when  "Juniors  could  choose  a  sub- 
stitute for  thirty-eight  lessons  in  Hebrew,  and  Seniors  had  a  choice 
between  chemistry  and  fluxions  "  (page  7).  The  system  of  electives 
is  entirely  a  modern  growth  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  deter- 
mined by  modern  studies.  **  Election  began  early,  but  the  modern 
languages  were  almost  the  only  materials  with  which  to  effect  sub- 
stitutions" (page  7).  The  credit  of  initiating  and  supporting  the 
voluntary  principle  in  the  choice  of  studies  at  Harvard  was  chiefly 
due,  in  the  early  days  of  the  elective  system,  to  Professors  Ticknor 
and  Longfellow.  In  the  college  catalogue  for  1841-2,  history  and 
natural  history  are,  indeed,  the  only  courses  specifically  mentioned 
as  "  elective  courses,"  —  a  fact  which  at  first  made  the  observer 
wonder  whether  that  first  pair  of  elective  affinities,  history  and 
botany,  after  remaining  unfruitful  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,, 
were  now  to  become  the  first  parents  of  an  elective  system ;  but  it 
soon  became  clear,  from  an  original  plan  published  in  President 
Eliot's  report  (page  13),  that  these  "  historical "  electives  were  only 
fruits  of  a  general  system  introduced  in  1841,  "  by  far  the  broadest 
plan  which  had  been  enacted  up  to  that  time."  It  also  became  clear 
that,  whatever  his  professional  course,  "President  Sparks  was  a 
decided  opponent  of  the  elective  system.  He  came  into  office  in 
February,  1849,  ^^^  within  a  year  attacked  the  system  energetically 
through  both  the  corporation  ai^l  the  Faculty"  (President  Eliot's 
report,  1883-4,  page  17). 
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FIRST   REQUIREMENTS   IN   HISTORY   AND    GEOGRAPHY. 

To  Professor  Sparks*  regime  belongs  the  institution  of  historical  ^^ 
quirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class.  In  the  year  iS4fi 
occurs  the  first  mention  of  a  matriculation  examination  by  the  his- 
torical department.  The  subjects  required  were  Worcester  s  "  Ele- 
ments of  Ancient  History  "  and  Worcester's  **  Ancient  Geography." 
Hitherto  for  many  years  Worcester's  "Ancient  and  Modem  Geogra- 
phy "  had  been  part  of  the  requirements  of  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment, but,  in  1846,  the  subject  of  geography  was  intrusted  to  the 
historical  department,  in  which  keeping  it  has  since  remained.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  after  1846,  Historical  Atlases  are  &e- 
quently  required  in  connection  with  Freshman  and  Sophomore  his- 
torical courses.  Butler's  ** Ancient  Atlas"  was  the  standard  for 
Freshmen  in  their  classical  history ;  while  the  Sophomores  employed 
Worcester's  **  Historical  Atlas  "  in  connection  with  their  Sismondi. 
Guizot,  or  Robertson's  "  Introduction  "  to  his  *'  Life  of  Charles  V.," 
which  were  the  favorite  text-books  for  that  class,  as  Smyth's  **  Lec- 
tures on  Modern  History "  was  the  approved  manual  for  Juniors 
during  the  Sparks  regime.  Since  his  time  the  study  of  geography 
has  been  more  and  more  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  historical 
courses  at  Harvard.  Looking  over  the  printed  examination  papen 
for  admission  to  the  college,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  class  courses  in 
history,  the  observer  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  evident  stress  laid 
upon  map-drawing,  physical  and  political,  and  the  ingenious  questions 
for  determining  and  combining  historical  and  geographical  knowledge. 
Since  the  year  1846,  ancient  history  and  geography  have  continued 
to  be  the  chief  requirements  of  the  historical  department  for  admis- 
sion to  the  college.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  these  class- 
ical requirements  have  occasionally  been  increased  by  chapters  from 
Freeman's  "  General  Sketch  of  European  History  ";  but,  in  general, 
the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  historical  department  for  the  entrance 
examination  have  remained  as  they  were  originally  proposed.  An- 
cient history  and  geography,  although  more  advanced  text-books,  are 
now  recommended.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Harvard  elective  sys- 
tem, there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  permit  the  substitution  of  English 
and  American  history  for  Greek  and  Roman  history  at  matriculation. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    AMERICAN   HISTORY   BY   PROFESSOR    SPARKS. 

The  first  appearance  of  Ameritan  history  in  the  curriculum  of 
Harvard  College,  and  the  first  indication  that  this  subject  was  recc^- 
nized  as  a  specialty  by  any  American  institution  of  learning,  was  in 
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the  year  1842,  when  Jared  Sparks,  already  three  years  installed  in 
his  professorial  chair,  began  to  lecture  to  Seniors  on  American  His- 
tory. Into  this  special  field  of  instruction  he  put  henceforth  his  best 
energies.  Having  taken  good  care  to  strengthen  existing  foundations 
by  the  proper  tutoring  of  Freshmen  in  Heeren*s  "Politics  of  An- 
cient Greece  "  and  Keightley's  **  Rome"  ;  of  Sophomores,  in  Sismondi 
and  Guizot ;  of  Junios,  in  Smyth  and  Hallam,  authors  who  lay  chief 
stress  on  English  history.  Prof.  Sparks  now  proceeded  to  teach  his 
own  American  specialty,  chosen  while  yet  a  Unitarian  clergyman  in 
Baltimore  and  a  chaplain  of  Congress  some  twenty  years  before.  The 
influence  of  his  then  proximity  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  of 
acquaintance  with  public  men  like  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  Justice 
Story,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  and  Judge  Bushrod  Wash- 
ington (owner  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Papers),  in  determining  the  life- 
work  of  Jared  Sparks,  is  sufficiently  well  known  ;  but  the  application 
of  this  impulse  towards  American  history  to  Senior  classes  at  Har- 
vard College  has  not  received  the  recognition  it  deserves.  His  work 
was  the  very  first  beginning  of  academic  instruction  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  It  was  the  dawn  of  independent  historical  scholar- 
ship in  an  institution  where  text-books  and  Old- World  authorities  had 
hitherto  reigned  supreme.  It  was  another  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  of  which  there  have  been  and  will  be  many  assertions, 
—  ecclesiastical,  political,  economical,  intellectual,  and  social.  That 
the  impulse  towards  American  history,  first  derived  from  the  head- 
centre  of  American  politics,  should  have  been  administered  to  Har- 
vard by  one  of  her  own  theological  sons  and  former  scholastic 
tutors,  is  an  evidence  of  intellectual  evolution  no  less  natural  than 
fitting. 

PROFESSOR  sparks'  LECTURES. 

Professor  Sparks'  lectures  on  American  History  at  Harvard  College 
passed  through  an  evolutionary  process,  the  original  germs  of  which 
are  no  longer  to  be  discovered.  But  among  his  private  manuscripts, 
preserved  by  his  family  in  Cambridge,  there  is  a  collection  of  lectures 
upon  the  above  subject,  elaborated  for  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston, 
and  for  other  popular  audiences,  as  indicated  by  the  dates  of  delivery. 
In  all  probability  these  public  lectures  are  but  the  popularization  of 
academic  materials  first  used  for  lectures  to  the  Senior  classes  of 
Harvard  College.  The  manuscripts,  clearly  written  and  neatly 
arranged,  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  relating  chiefly  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Although  not  elaborated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Sparks  that  they  were  fit  for  publication,  they  afford  excellent 
evidence  as  to  the  solid  character  and  original  nature  of  the  profes- 
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sor's  academic  work.  Quite  independent  of  the  chapters  relating  to 
the  American  Revolution  in  Sparks*  "  Life  of  Washington,"  that 
manuscript  materials  are  to  be  viewed  not  only  as  the  fittest  survival 
of  his  academic  lectures,  but  as  the  embryo  of  a  proposed  work  cm 
the  American  Revolution,  which  Jared  Sparks  had  hoped  to  develop 
in  his  later  years. 

The  idea  of  **  A  New  History  of  America  "  was  conceived  bj 
Jared  Sparks  about  the  time  he  closed  his  Baltimore  pastorate  in  1823. 
In  1824  he  thought  of  a  •*  History  of  Republican  Institution,  in  North 
America."  The  notion  of  a  great  work,  to  which  the  **  Life  of  Wash- 
ington **  and  numerous  contributions  to  American  biography  were  to 
be  only  tributary,  took  different  shapes  at  different  periods  of  hb 
life,  but  it  gradually  centred  upon  the  period  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, and  more  especially  upon  the  "  Histqry  of  the  Diplomatic 
Relations  of  the  United  States  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution." 
To  some  such  end  were  directed  the  chief  energies  of  Mr.  Sparks' 
later  life,  and  particularly  that  period  of  it  which  followed  his  connec- 
tion with  Harvard  College,  where  he  remained  Professor  of  History 
until  1849  and  continued  as  president,  still  lecturing  on  History  to 
Seniors,  until  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  in  1853.  From  that 
time  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1866,  he  never  ceased  to  cherish 
his  early  dream.  His  vast  collection  of  historical  manuscripts,  now 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  is  at  once  a  perpetual 
suggestion  of  his  original  idea,  and  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  college 
which  first  recognized  the  independent  worth  of  American  histor)'. 
The  unfinished  lectures  by  Jared  Sparks,  the  outgrowth  of  his 
college  work,  will  perhaps  some  day  be  secured  and  placed  in  the 
College  Library  in  connection  with  the  Historical  Manuscripts.  The 
idea  contained  in  the  lectures  was  designed  to  leaven  the  whole  lump 
of  manuscript  materials.  If  Jared  Sparks  had  not  been  disabled  by 
an  accident  in  1 851,  which  made  note-taking  almost  impossible,  the 
world  would  have  probably  heard  more  of  this  Harvard  leaven,  called 
*'  Lectures  on  American  History." 

Jared  Sparks*  professorship  at  Harvard  College  was  ej>och-making 
for  American  history  rather  than  for  historical  teaching.  It  was 
understood,  from  the  outset,  that  his  chief  energy  was  to  be  ex- 
pended in  lectures  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  He  himself 
says  of  his  appointment,  "  Mr.  Quincy  said  it  was  not  proposed  that 
I  should  have  anything  to  do  in  the  way  of  teaching  by  recitation 
from  books.  Occasional  examinations  and  lectures  were  proposed. 
For  anything  else  I  am  not  to  be  responsible.  Let  the  tutors  drill 
the  boys.  "     And  the  tutors  did  it.     It  may  be  asserted  with  consid- 
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erable  confidence  that  practical  historical  teaching  at  Harvard 
College  remained  upon  its  ancient  tutorial  basis,  where  Professor 
Sparks  found  it.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  Juniors  and  Seniors 
had  been  fairly  well  drilled  in  the  facts  of  general  history  during  the 
Jfirst  two  years  of  their  college  course.  His  main  object  was  to 
-communicate  instruction  by  lectures,  **  and  not  merely  to  discipline 
the  students  in  the  habit  of  study,  which  has  been  done  sufficiently 
in  the  early  part  of  their  college  life."  Every  college  or  university 
professor  of  history  will  sympathize  with  Mr.  Sparks*  view,  and  be 
glad  to  see  it  put  into  practice.  Professor  Sparks  did  his  own  work 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously,  but  he  did  not  expect  much  from 
**  the  boys  "  Like  them,  he  thought  examinations  a  good  deal  of  a 
bore.  He  was  a  genial,  kindly,  and  extremely  popular  man,  both  as 
professor  and  as  president.  When  he  came  into  the  latter  office, 
the  students  felt  that  he  was  on  their  side.  While  president  he  con- 
tinued to  lecture  more  or  less  on  American  History.  Mr.  Sparks' 
interest  in  his  pupils  was  social  and  humane  rather  than  pedagogical. 
His  thought  was  not  so  much  the  historical  training  of  American 
youth,  as  the  writing  of  history  for  the  American  people.  His  was 
a  large  and  generous  idea,  and  in  all  his  published  work  he  has  de- 
served well  of  his  country ;  but  the  idea  of  the  practical  teaching  oi 
history,  even  of  America,  was  yet  to  evolve  from  the  tutorial  system 
of  Harvard  College. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  PREPARATION  FOR  BUSINESS. 

"Memorandum  of  a  Part  of  the  Address  of  Ray  Greene  Ruling, 
of  fitchburg,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  schoolmasters* 
Club,  Boston. 

The  Fitchburg  High  School  has  issued  diplomas  of  graduation  for 
twenty  years.  The  number  of  graduates  has  been  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  of  whom  six  per  cent  have  entered  the  professions,  thirty- 
five  per  cent  have  become  teachers,  twenty-seven  per  cent  remained 
in  domestic  pursuits,  and  thirty-two  per  cent  entered  business. 

Rejecting  from  the  latter  class  all  who  pursued  courses  of  study  in 
other  schools  after  graduation  (a  group  of  more  than  average  ability), 
I  attempted  to  learn  what  judgment  had  been  formed  of  the  remain- 
ing graduates  who  entered  business  life  by  their  early  employers.  I 
sent  to  each  employer  a  request  to  be  informed  whether  he  found  the 
graduates  named  prepared,  so  far  as  school-life  could  be  expected  to 
^ive  preparation,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position  assumed. 

Replies  relating  to  about  sixty  persons  employed  in  New  England 
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and  in  Ohio  were  received,  and  were  roughly  classified  as  follows : 
five  per  cent  were  said  to  be  poorly  prepared,  twenty  per  cent  well 
prepared,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  excellently  prepared.  A  brief 
mention  of  some  comments  will  be  interesting.  Those  poorly  pre- 
pared were  thus  characterized  :  "  Mechanical  failure,"  "did  not  seem 
to  grasp  the  sense  of  what  she  was  doing,"  "  literary  pursuits  seemed 
of  little  use  to  him  in  supplying  sagacity."  It  is  quite  proper  to  add 
that  in  one  case  thus  referred  to,  the  graduate  has  since  distinguished 
himself  by  a  successful  career  at  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

The  chief  deficiencies  mentioned  were  these  :  **  Slight  failures  in 
accuracy,"  "deficient  in  geography,"  "poor  penmanship,"  "deficient 
in  grammar,"  "  bad  spelling,"  "  lack  of  push,"  "  want  of  foresight  ia 
money  matters,"  "  weak  in  mathematics,"  "  has  some  visionary 
ideas,"  "  lazy." 

The  chief  excellences  named  were  the  following  :  "  Accurate," 
"good  reader  of  drawings  and  good  mathematician,"  "reliable," 
"capable,"  "a  good  correspondent,"  "  has  excellent  executive  ability," 
"a  good  writer,"  "methodical  and  neat,"  "excellent  in  language,*' 
"good  judgment,'*  "prompt  and  business-like,"  "fully  competent," 
"  energetic,"  "  quick  to  arrive  at  conclusions,"  "  punctual  and  correct." 

One  correspondent  had  a  strong  preference  for  taking  a  boy  after 
he  has  finished  the  grammar  school  rather  than  after  he  has  finrshed 
the  high  school.     On  the  other  hand,  a  Vermont  lawyer  wrote,**! 

found   the  above-mentioned the   best   prepared  for  his 

after-school  pursuits  of  any  young  man  I  have  ever  met.     I  have  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  your  school  ever  since  I  met  him." 

The  examination  thus  instituted  would  seem  to  have  been  freed 
from  occasions  of  mistake.  The  graduates  considered  were  those  for 
whose  preparation  the  public  schools  are  responsible.  The  decision 
was  left  to  business  men  who  knew  the  circumstances.  A  verdict 
that  ninety-five  out  of  the  hundred  are  found  well  prepared,  and  sev- 
enty-five of  them  excellently  prepared,  for  the  business  undertaken, 
is  not  unsatisfactory.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  other  graduates,  both  those  who  received  further 
education  and  those  who  entered  less  exacting  domestic  pursuits, 
were  at  least  to  an  equal  degree  prepared  for  their  subsequent  career. 
We  are  bound  to  believe,  therefore,  that  this  school  is  doing  the 
work  which  should  be  expected  of  it. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  school  named  is  superior 
to  others  of  its  class.  The  testimony  of  those  who  have  made  ca^^ 
ful  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  at  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester  is  quite  as  satisfactory. 
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BY   ELIZABETH   CUMINGS,   TERRE   HAUTE,  IND. 

"  Relief  for  overworked  brains,  cause  and  cure.  Dr.  Blank's  pills 
are  valuable  for  school-children,  who  suffer  from  nervous  headaches 
caused  by  overworking  the  brain  in  study,  and  for  all  classes  of  hard 
brain-workers,  whose  overtasked  nervous  centres  need  repair  and  se- 
dation." 

The  above  paragraph  is  copied  verbatim  from  an  advertisement 
in  a  daily  paper,  published  in  an  inland  Western  city ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  Dr.  Blank's  pills,  the  fact 
that  it  pays  to  advertise  such  medicines  for  children,  and  that  the 
pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  classed  with  overtasked  brain-work- 
ers, is  somewhat  startling. 

No  one  will  dispute  Dr.  Hammond's  assertion  that  we  are  prob- 
ably the  most  nervous  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are 
causes  enough  for  it.  The  blood  of  all  nations  in  Europe  is  mingled 
together  here,  subject  to  a  climate  peculiarly  exciting  to  the  nerves. 
The  great  prizes  of  life  seem  open  to  all ;  and  when  a  man  has 
climbed  his  highest,  he  exclaims,  triumphantly,  **  My  children  shall 
have  a  better  start  than  I  had."  There  is  scarcely  a  white  child  born 
in  this  country  that  does  not  inherit  some  nerve-weakness  from  its 
over-eager  parents  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  our  edu- 
cational methods  may  increase  and  exaggerate  this  fatal  tendency. 

In  the  calm  faces  of  the  statues  the  Greek  sculptors  cut,  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago,  is  reflected  the  ideal  of  that  people.  A 
Greek  might  philosophize  upon  this  life,  and  strive  to  peer  into  the 
world  beyond  the  grave ;  and  he  might  cherish  uncomfortable  per- 
sonal ambitions ;  but  his  ideal  man  was  always,  first  of  all,  a  splen- 
did animal.  Fine  physical  training  was  an  essential  part  of  every 
child's  education,  and  to  possess  a  good  chest  and  harmoniously- 
developed  muscles  was  quite  as  necessary  as  to  be  clever  at  argument. 
To  day,  as  M.  Taine  somewhat  grandiloquently  observes  in  his  Phil- 
osophie  de  rArt  en  Grke^  "Man  is  a  prodigious  brain,  an  infinite 
soul,  for  which  its  members  are  only  appendices  and  its  senses  only 
servants."  The  average  man  of  the  century  is  of  Sydney  Smith's 
opinion,  and  thinks  **  the  body  of  an  athlete  is  of  little  use,  since,  for 
a  few  shillings,  one  can  hire  a  pistol,  a  post-chaise,  or  a  porter." 
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There  is,  however,  a  happy  mean  between  giving  all  one's  attention 
to  physical  culture,  or  to  mental  discipline,  and  some  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  attempt  to  reach  this  mean  by  encouraging  manlj 
sports.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  of  this  country  do  not  go 
to  college,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing^done  for  them,  physically, 
just  at  the  time  it  would  be  most  valuable;  namely,  in  childhool 
No  text-book  for  common  schools  exists  on  that  most  vital  need,  the 
wise  care  of  the  body ;  and  physiology  is  rarely  taught  so  that  pupils 
listen,  eager  and  attentive  as  I  once  saw  a  class  of  boys  and  girls 
listen  to  an  accomplished  woman  who,  by  means  of  a  manikin,  taught 
them  the  secrets  of  man's  house  of  life.  Not  one  school-boy  in  a 
hundred  knows  anything  about  the  functions  of  his  skin,  and  the 
proper  care  of  his  nose,  ears,  and  eyes.  The  fortunate  ones  whose 
appetites  and  love  of  mischief  keep  them  from  over-application  to 
their  books,  are  as  awkward  as  calves,  and  use  their  fresh,  young 
strength  with  neither  grace  nor  skill. 

.  But  in  childhood  the  body  is  as  sensitive  as  the^brain,  to  all  im- 
pressions. Any  habit  or  mode  of  exertion  begun  then  is,  so  to 
speak,  built  into  the  intimate  substance  of  the  organ  or^organs  ex- 
ercised. Nature  is  then  busy  laying  foundations  for  the  individual 
life,  and  its  perpetuation  in  new  beings ;  and,  in  her  building,  stores 
up  mental  and  physical  health,  or  weakness  and  disease.  Many  of 
the  nervous  disorders  of  adult  life,  which  physicians  diagnose  as  "r^ 
flex  irritation,"  can  be  traced  to  defective  care  of  the  body  during 
childhood  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  grave  neuroses, 
chorea,  and  epilepsy,  and  the  craving  for  alcohol,  could  be  traced  to 
the  same  remote  cause.  In  childhood,  or  never,  the  organic  condi- 
tion of  the  nerve-centres  is  brought  to  a  perfect  tone ;  and  a  child, 
neglected  in  body,  may  not  only  acquire  a  tendency  to  a  particular 
form  of  disease,  but  he  may  transmit  such  acquired  tendencies,  in 
adult  life,  to  his  children. 

For  two  years  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  a  little  girl,  daily, 
who  was  just  beginning  to  attend  school.  She  was  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, but  had  a  singularly  sweet  and  patient  disposition.  The 
school,  a  small, — private  one, — was  held  in  a  medium-sized  parlor,  and 
the  scholars  were  permitted  unusual  freedom.  But,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  school,  my  little  friend  would  come  home  with  a  bright 
red  sp6t  on  each  cheek  and  two  sharp  little  lines  between  her  cy^ 
brows,  and  there  was  an  irritable  note  in  her  voice  as  soon  as  she 
was  crossed.  A  few  weeks  more,  she  would  lose  her  appetite  and 
begin  to  grow  thin,  when  her  parents  would  take  her  out  of  school. 
To  see  her  freshen  up  was  like  watching  a  drooping  flower  during  a 
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rain.  Her  nervousness  disappeared,  and  she  was  entirely  happy 
save  for  the  fact  that  she  was  out  of  school.  About  the  same  period 
I  observed  another  little  girl  of  eleven,  who  was  attending  the  public 
school,  and  saw  the  same  phenomena,  only  in  her  case  severe  ner- 
vous headaches  set  in.  The  studies  pursued  by  these  two  children 
were  easy  for  them,  for  they  were  very  bright  and  quick,  and  learned 
long  lessons  at  home  without  injury-  Bad  air,  enforced  stillness, 
prolonged  efforts  of  attention,  high  school-benches,  and  emulation, 
were  the  causes  which  affected  their  health. 

That  the  average  public-school  house,  under  the  care  of  the  aver- 
age school  board,  is  not  a  perfect  success,  anyone  will  discover  who 
will  stand  before  one  when  the  children  are  rushing  out  at  recess  or 
at  the  close  of  a  session.  Even  when  the  children  are  noticeably 
clean,  the  odor  is  intensely  disagreeable.  Ten  to  one  this  average 
school-house  is  ventilated  by  opening  the  windows,  a  method  which 
has  the  peculiar  advantage  in  winter  of  giving  at  least  half  the  pupils 
a  chance  to  catch  cold.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  stoves,  generally 
placed  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  benches  or  chairs  are  made 
on  contract  by  a  man  who  has  only  the  vaguest  notions  about  the 
human  spine  and  the  legs  of  a  growing  child.  The  windows  are  set 
in  where  the  architect  thinks  they  will  look  well, — an  arrangement 
which  often  causes  startling  results  in  the  school-rooms. 

In  the  seminary  in  which  I  spent  my  school  days,  the  girls'  study- 
room,  which  was  also  used  as  a  recitation  room,  faced  the  north  and 
west.  We  sat  looking  toward  the  four  long  west  windows,  and  the 
light  from  the  line  of  windows  on  the  north  side  shone  over  our  right 
shoulders.  The  desks  were  handsome,  but  they  were  too  low  ;  and, 
as  at  any  sacrifice  of  comfort  we  must  be  ladylike,  we  usually  put 
our  elbows  on  the  desks  and  studied  with  raised  shoulders  and  bent 
heads,  a  position  which  in  ray  own  case  exaggerated  a  congenital 
short-sightedness.  That  the  average  school-house  of  to-day  is  not 
an  improvement  upon  that  seminary,  I  found  out  a  year  ago  when 
visiting  a  new  one.  It  was  a  handsome  pile  of  cream-colored  stone  ; 
but  the  study-room,  which  was  also  the  largest  and  most-used  recita- 
tion-room, faced  the  south,  and  every  pupil  in  it  had  to  sit  facing  the 
four  large  windows  by  which  it  was  lighted.  The  registers  were  all 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  rooms,  and,  if  possible,  in  front  of  the 
doors,  "  in  order  that  opening  and  closing  them  might  diffuse  the 
heat," — so  the  chairman  of  the  trustees  told  me,  explaining  that 
he  claimed  the  honor  of  their  arrangement.  The  only  possible  way 
to  ventilate  the  rooms  was  by  raising  the  windows.  During  the 
severe  winter  weather  the  furnace  heat  was  insufficient,  and  stoves 
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had  to  be  put  up  in  the  larger  rooms.  The  district  felt  poor.  The 
school-house  had  cost  a  round  sum  of  money,  and  the  chairman, 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  desiring  an  office  more  lucrative  than  the 
one  he  held,  conceived  the  idea  that  he  could  win  popularity  by  sav- 
ing money  to  the  tax-payers.  So  he  ordered  the  janitors  not  to  build 
the  fires  till  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  then  to  fill  the  stoves 
nearly  full  of  coal  and  lay  the  kindlings  on  top.  In  spite  of  sneezing 
children  and  protesting  teachers,  he  persisted  in  this  nonsense  for  a 
week,  when  he  was  fortunately  laid  up  with  rheumatism. 

At  another  school,  the  teachers,  afraid  to  raise  the  windows  at  any 
other  time,  raised  them  at  once  and  kept  them  open  during  the 
twenty  minutes  of  recess.  A  frugal  trustee,  seeing  them  fly  up  in 
zero  weather,  forbade  their  being  opened.  "  It  is  using  up  the 
school  fund  for  coal  at  a  perfectly  awful  rate,"  said  he;  and  then,  to 
economize  still  more,  he  succeeded  in'  doing  away  with  recess  alto- 
gether, because  it  squandered  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
teachers  were  paid  to  work. 

The  system  of  marks  and  rewards  introduced  into  some  schools  is 
pernicious  in  the  extreme,  in  its  effects  upon  sensitive  children.  I 
overtook  a  little  friend,  a  lad  about  nine  years  old,  who,  pale  and 
trembling,  was  going  slowly  home. 

*•  What's  the  matter.  Tom  ?  '*  I  asked. 

**  Headache,'*  he  said  briefly,  his  white  lips  giving  emphasis  to  his 
answer.  A  second  later  he  darted  to  the  other  side  of  me,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  avoid  being  seen  by  a  boy  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  He  explained  that  in  his  class-room  the  pupils  were  set 
in  divisions,  and  that  if  every  member  of  a  division  was  present  and 
stood  perfect  for  a  month  that  division  had  a  holiday.  "That  boy 
belongs  to  my  division,"  he  said,  his  face  twitching  and  his  body 
swaying,  for  he  was  too  ill  to  walk  straight.  "The  boys'll  light  on 
me,  I  tell  you,  for  we  were  all  perfect,  and  our  month  is  up  to- 
morrow." 

The  marking  system,  like  the  old  hickory  ruler,  may  be  useful  in 
some  cases,  but  for  the  bright,  nervous,  American  child  it  can  easily 
become  a  torture,  to  be  excused  only  by  that  most  pitiful  of  apolo- 
gies.— it  is  well-meant.  I  knew  a  girl  who  had  grown  remarkably 
from  her  tenth  to  her  twelfth  year,  but  whose  nervous  system  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  general  development  of  her  body,  who  was  thrown 
into  hysterio-epileptoid  spasms,  by  receiving  ten  demerits  for  failing 
in  a  recitation  she  had  studied  hard  to  excel  in.  An  attack  of 
chorea  followed  ;  and,  though  six  years  have  passed,  during  which 
time  she  has  been  under  medical  treatment  and  led  a  simple,  out-of* 
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door  life,  she  is  not  yet  recovered  from  that  nerve-shock  and  its  ef- 
fects upon  her  mind  and  body. 

Exhibitions  and  public  examinations  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  to  be  deprecated,  for  the  same  reason.  Not  only  do 
they  excite  the  pupils  and  use  up  nervous  energy  needed  for  their 
studies,  but  they  seriously  interfere  with  the  genuine  school  work, 
and  tend  to  teach  that  most  pernicious  folly,  —  that  knowledge  is 
something  to  make  a  show  of. 

The  hurry  characteristic  of  the  age  is  rampant  in  the  public  school. 
"  I'm  dreadful  glad  I  don't  go  to  the  school  you  did,"  said  a  little 
miss  of  fifteen  to  me,  not  long  since.  '*  I  wouldn't  be  seen  going  to 
school  till  I'm  twenty.  They  ain't  a  girl  in  our  class  who'll  be  six- 
teen when  we  graduate  next  year."  Now,  this  little  miss  cannot  do 
a  sum  in  percentage  without  help.  Her  grammar  is  faulty,  and  from 
the  **  ologies,"  through  which  she  has  sped  in  a  sort  of  rapid  transit, 
she  has  gathered  almost  nothing.  And  when,  not  long  since,  she  was 
appointed  to  write  a  short  essay  on  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Eliz- 
abeth, she  was  helpless,  and  her  cousin  wrote  a  paper  for  her.  Yet 
this  girl  had  worked  hard,  and  was  accounted  a  diligent  student. 

The  gravest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improving  the  regime  in  the 
average  public  school  is  the  mistaken  ideas  entertained  of  education. 
To  a  man  who  thinks  it  is  something  to  be  acquired  or  possessed, 
there  is  nothing  absurd  in  storing  a  child's  mind  with  a  multitude  of 
facts  which  he  has  no  conception  of,  and  which  will  forever  remain 
mere  words  to  him,  and  which  will  be  of  about  the  same  benefit  to 
his  mind  as  a  dinner  of  corks  would  be  to  his  body.  To  possess  an 
accumulation  of  facts  is,  under  given  circumstances,  a  good  thing ; 
but  as  the  growth  of  the  body  and  the  increase  of  its  capabilities 
are  dependent  upon  the  assimilation  of  the  food  it  feeds  upon,  so 
the  understanding  broadens  and  grows  strong  in  assimilating,  not 
accumulating,  knowledge. 

In  this  country,  the  public  will  always  believe  with  Macaulay, 
"that  the  one  who  has  the  right  to  hang,  has  the  right  to  educate." 
But  if  the  people  have  a  right  to  educate  all  the  children,  they  have 
no  right  to  depute  the  work  to  politicians.  The  men  and  women 
who  make  teaching  a  life  work,  nay, — the  elect  among  them,  ought  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  management  of  all  our  public  schools.  Showy 
school-buildings,  whose  towers  can  be  seen  afar  off  and  whose  chief 
praise  is  in  being  ornaments  to  the  city,  would  then  give  place  to 
buildings  best  adapted  to  school  work.  Human  lungs,  spines,  and 
eyes  would  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  school-house,  like  a  per- 
fect home,  would  grow  from  within  outward. 
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Moreover,  the  kindergarten  ought  not  to  be  the  luxurj'  of  the  well- 
to-do,  but  the  blessed  privilege  of  every  little  child.  The  power  of 
attention  in  children,  as  in  animals,  seems  to  be  purely  automatic, 
and  is  determined  solely  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  object  to  which 
it  is  given.  Following  the  leadings  of  nature,  the  kindergarten 
methods  beguile  a  child  into  learning,  and  do  not  at  first  ask  of  him 
sustained  attention, — an  act  which  fatigues  his  nervous  system  exactly 
as  prolonged  exercise  fatigues  his  muscles.  These  nature-methods 
also  strengthen  the  power  of  self-control,  and  incite  in  the  child  self- 
direction. 

Human  beings,  like  plants,  need  an  atmosphere  ;  and  I  doubt  if  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  will  ever  bear  their  fi  nest  fruit  in  large  schools. 
Small  hospitals  are  the  best ;  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
lunatics  should  be  herded  together.  No  comparison  is  possible  be- 
tween our  public  schools  and  a  college  or  university,  for  in  the 
former  there  is  no  solitude  or  privacy  possible  to  the  pupils  during 
school  hours.  Yet,  to  a  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  need  of 
motion  and  fresh  air  is  more  vital  than  it  will  be  to  him  when  he 
shall  pass  that  age.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  says,  gravely  :  '*  The  con- 
finement of  school-hours  for  children  under  nine  years  of  age  is  a 
circumstance  of  serious  moment  in  the  hygienic  history  of  women." 
It  seems  to  me  this  observation  applies,  in  a  degree,  to  men.  Small 
schools,  in  rooms  properly  ventilated,  warmed,  and  lighted,  with 
movable  desks  and  seats,  so  that  the  tall  children  and  the  short  ones 
may  be  as  comfortable  as  the  middling-sized,  are  the  ideal  schools, 
A  big  play-ground  should  always  surround  the  school-house,  and 
wide  verandas,  suitably  furnished,  would  permit  recitation  in  the 
open  air  at  times,  in  summer.  For  severe  winter  weather,  a  warm 
play-room  for  the  more  delicate  children  to  romp  in  should  be  pro- 
vided. Of  course  all  these  things  will  cost  money.  But  the  children 
are  heirs, — not  only  of  their  parents,  but  the  nation  ;  and  our  duty 
toward  them  is  in  exact  ratio  to  our  knowledge  and  wealth. 
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NOTABLE  FEATURES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SYSTEM  OF 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

BY   A.    TOLMAN   SMITH. 

Systems  of  education  are  seldom  established,  developed,  critically 
analyzed,  and  radically  changed  in  a  single  generation.  It  is  doubt- 
less for  this  reason  that  men  incline  to  a  belief  in  the  inherent  im- 
mutability of  any  particular  system  in  which  they  bear  a  part. 

On  account  of  this  tendency  to  an  exaggerated  view  of  what 
should  ever  and  always  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end,  it  is  well 
to  study  the  characteristics  of  different  systems,  and  especially  of 
those  that  can  be  viewed  in  their  entirety.  Such  an  example  is  af- 
forded by  the  English  system  of  elementary  education,  which  is  just 
now  approaching  an  important  crisis  in  its  history.  The  Education 
Act  of  1870,  the  work  of  men  distinguished  as  statesmen  and  as  ed- 
ucators, was  elaborated  with  special  reference  to  problems  of  great 
moment,  for  which,  as  yet,  no  perfect  solution  had  been  offered. 

As  expressed  by  Mr.  Forster  in  the  first  debate  upon  the  bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  effort  to  cover  the  country  with  effi- 
cient schools,  there  was  to  be,  "  consistently  with^the  attainment  of 
the  object,  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  public  money,  the  ut- 
most endeavor  not  to  injure  existing  and  efficient  schools,  and  the 
most  careful  absence  of  all  encouragement  to  parents  to  neglect  their 
children.*'  The  provisions  by  which  this  purpose  was  to  be  accom- 
plished were  set  forth  with  great  fullness  in  the  act,  and  included 
everything  that  pertains  to  a  complete  school  system ;  i,  ^.,  the  dis- 
tricting of  the  country  ;^  local  management,  with  compulsory  pow- 
ers ;  government  inspection,  and  the  raising  and  distribution  of 
funds.  The  new  code,  issued  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  de- 
fined the  qualifications  of  teachers ;  the  subjects  of  elementary  in« 
struction  and  their  relative  importance  ;  the  standards  required  for 
pass  examinations  ;  the  capacity  of  school-rooms,  etc.  It  short,  be- 
tween the  act  and  the  code,  every  requirement  of  the  service  seemed 
to  be  anticipated. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  particular,  the  system  does  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  others  that  might  be  designated.  The  associa- 
tion of  voluntary  and  public  agencies,  though  a  prominent  feature, 
is  one  not  confined  to  Great  Britain ;  but  the  feature  that  has  given 
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a  name  to  the  system, — viz.,  payment  upon  results, — is,  I  believe,  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere. 

This  expression  has  reference  to  the  mode  of  distributing  the 
larger  portion  of  the  government  fund.  The  whole  is  apportioned  as 
follows  :  a  fixed  grant ;  a  merit  grant ;  a  grant  on  examination  in  ele- 
mentary subjects  ;  another,  on  examination  in  class  subjects;  a  grant 
for  singing  ; — all  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  a  specified  average  at- 
tendance. In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  grant  for  needlework,  cal- 
culated upon  the  average  attendance  of  girls  only,  and  a  grant  on 
examination  in  specific  subjects  not  affected  by  average  attendance. 
The  fixed  grant  now  amounts  to  4s.  6d.  per  capita;  the  grant  for 
educational  effort  to  12s.  6d.  per  capita  or  a  results  grant  equal  to 
three  times  the  fixed  grant. 

The  system  thus  briefly  outlined  has  not  worked  fifteen  years 
without  friction.  The  disturbance  has  at  last  become  so  great  that 
a  royal  commission  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  education  acts  and  to  suggest  measures  of  relief.  Wha..ever 
may  be  the  conclusions  of  the  commission,  their  inquiry  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  thorough,  impartial  manner.  This  is  guaranteed  by  the 
composition  of  the  body,  the  members,  so  far  as  announced  being 
.  Mr.  Mundella,  Cardinal  Manning,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dale  of  Birmingham, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Canon  Grey,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock.' 

In  view  of  this  proposed  formal  investigation,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  venture  a  judgment  upon  any  of  the  mooted  points  ;  but  pending 
the  results  of  the  investigation,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  some  of 
the  conditions  that  have  made  it  necessary.  These  are  set  forth  in 
statements  of  facts  and  opinion  with  which  the  public  mind  has  been 
more  or  less  occupied  for  two  years  past.  We  cannot  but  observe 
that  English  opinion  in  this  connection  is  seldom  hap-hazard  conject- 
ure. So  many  agencies  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  elementarj'  in- 
struction, so  many  important  interests  involved,  that  every  published 
statement  is  subjected  to  keen  scrutiny ;  and  few  men  will  risk  their 
reputations  in  the  controversy  unless  they  have  ready  an  array  of 

^  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  full  constitution  of  the  commission  has  been  an- 
nounced as  follows :  Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross,  G.C.B.;  M.P.  (chairman) ;  Cardinal  Man* 
ning ;  The  Earl  olE  Harrowby ;  The  Earl  of  Beauchamp ;  The  Bishop  of  London ;  Lord 
Norton ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P. ;  Sir  Francis  Sandford,  K.  C.  B. ;  Sir  John  Labbock, 
Bart.,  M.  P.;  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  Bart^  M.  P.;  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.  P.;  Canon 
Gregory;  The  Rev.  T.  D.  C.  Morse;  Mr.  B.  C.  Molloy,  M.  P.;  Mr.  C.  H.  Alderson; 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  Samuel  Rathbone ;  Mr.  Sydney  Bujcton ;  Dr.  R.  W. 
Dale ;  Dr.  Rigg;  Mr. Thomas  E.  Heller;  Rev. Benjimin  F.  Smith ;  Mr.  George  Shipton, 
Mr.  Hugh  Cowie,  Q.  C.  (secretary). 
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facts  with  which  to  meet  opponents.  Moreover,  if  a  false  statement 
is  made  or  an  untenable  position  assumed,  the  exposure  is  not  con- 
fined to  educational  journals  having  little  circulation  outside  of  the 
school  fraternity,  but  the  leading  newspapers  give  it  the  widest  pos- 
sible scope. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  most  important  question  to  come 
before  the  commission  is  that  of  payment  upon  results.  Naturally, 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  grant  finds  warm  advocates  among  the 
members  of  either  house,  whenever  the  code  or  the  budget  is  up  for 
debate.  Among  these  advocates  are  many  whose  opinion  is  formed 
upon  personal  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  provision.  Chief 
among  the  number  is  Mr.  Mundella,  whose  views  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  passage  from  his  speech  in  opposition  to  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Talbot,  member  for  Oxford.  Mr.  Talbot  had  moved  a  petition  to  the 
Queen,  praying  her  to  withhold  her  consent  from  the  article  of  the 
code  providing  for  payment  upon  results,  with  the  view  of  securing 
that  a  larger  proportion  should  be  allowed  as  a  fixed  grant  upon  aver- 
age attendance.  In  opposing  the  motion,  Mr.  Mundella  said  that 
*' payment  by  results  had  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  education  ;  it 
had  secured  an  honest  equivalent  for  the  vast  expenditure  of  the 
state;  it  gave  to  all  schools  in  proportion  to  their  efficiency."  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair  and  Mr.  Foster  supported  Mr.  Mundella,  and  with 
them  the  majority  of  the  house  voted.  Against  such  advocates  of 
the  principle,  we  may  place  a  long  list  of  equally  distinguished  op- 
ponents, and  a  longer  list  of  persons  less  distinguished,  but  moie 
deeply  experienced  in  its  effects. 

For  several  successive  years  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers  has  protested  against  payment  upon  results.  In  1884  their 
language  was  as  follows :  "  In  the  opinion  of  the  conference,  the  sys- 
tem of  payment  by  results  and  classification  by  standards,  as  applied 
to  elementary  schools  under  the  conditions  of  the  educational  code, 
is  unsound  in  principle,  injurious  to  education,  and  productive  of 
much  over-pressure  upon  scholars  and  teachers  ;  and  a  code  based 
upon  this  system  cannot  be  deemed  wholly  satisfactory.*' 

Mr.  Wild,  president  of  the  Union,  and  Mr.  Heller,  its  secretary, 
have  given  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  mischief  resulting  from 
the  system.  Says  Mr.  Heller  :  "  It  is  the  direct  cause  of  overpres-* 
sure  ;  it  elevates  mechanical  above  educational  results  ;  it  has  dam- 
aged the  classification  and  instruction  in  elementary  schools ;  it  con- 
demns the  weak  and  poor  schools  to  a  perpetual  inefficiency,  by  with- 
holding the  means  by  which  only  efficiency  can  be  secured ;  it  has 
rendered  necessary  a  system  of  teaching  which  leaves  no  permanent 
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mark  upon  the  minds  of  many  of  the  scholars,  and  gives  them  little 
desire  to  continue  their  education  after  leaving  the  day-schooL" 

Canon  Daniel  of  the  Battersea  Training  College  says  :  "  The  ulti- 
mate causes  of  over-pressure  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  abuse  of 
the  principle  which  underlies  the  code,  —  a  very  good  principle  so 
long  as  we  are  dealing  with  results  embodied  in  brute  matter,  but  a 
most  dangerous  principle  when  indiscriminately  applied  to  results 
produced  in  living  children  for  the  benefit  of  others  than  the  children 
themselves." 

Archdeacon  Farrar  dealt  fully  with  the  principle  in  a  recent  ser- 
mon, and,  I  need  hardly  say,  condemned  it.  Prof.  Lawrie  has  ut- 
tered vigorous  protests  against  it,  and  the  Scotch  teachers  as  a  body 
have  not  been  a  whit  behind  him  in  their  expressions.  The  large 
cities  have  found  a  way  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  worst  effects  of 
the  peculiar  mode  of  distributing  the  public  funds,  by  paying  their 
teachers  fixed  salaries,  thereby  lessening  the  intolerable  pressure  of 
the  results  examination  ;  but  the  rural  schools  have  no  prospect  of 
such  relief.  As  one  writer  expresses  it :  "  They  are  in  a  vicious  cir- 
cle. Without  a  good  grant  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  good  teach- 
ing ;  without  good  teaching  they  cannot  secure  a  good  grant"  The 
report  of  the  education  department  for  1884-85  makes  it  evident 
that  the  rural  schools  cannot  long  maintain  their  place  in  the  un- 
equal contest. 

The  present  aspect  and  future  possibilities  of  the  results-grant  arc 
matters  of  interest  to  us.  Such  a  mode  of  distributing  appropria- 
tions would,  indeed,  not  be  tolerated  in  this  country ;  but  as  it  has 
operated  in  England,  it  affords  an  extreme  illustration  of  the  danger 
that  attends  any  endeavor  to  make  results  that  may  be  numerically 
stated  the  final  criterion  of  education  ;  and  against  endeavors  like 
these  we  need  constant  warning. 

The  results-grant  has  not  proved  a  more  vexatious  element  in  the 
English  system  than  school  fees.  The  fee  was  a  particular  device 
for  fostering  in  parents  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  with  reference 
to  the  education  of  their  offspring,  and  a  proper  degree  of  individual 
independence.  Experience  hardly  justifies  these  expectations,  and 
the  fee  has  become  a  theme  of  hot  controversy.  Weighty  names 
♦can  be  cited  on  either  side.  Lord  Hartington,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr. 
Goschen,  Mr.  Childers,  John  Bright,  and  Oscar  Browning  are  among 
those  who  favor  its  continuance.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Professor  Beesley,  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Wilson,  Philip  Magnus,  and  Mr.  Mundella  are  among  those 
who  favor  free  schools.     Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  yet  committed  him- 
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self  on  the  subject.  The  teaching  body  and  the  organs  of  education 
are  divided  in  their  opinion  :  for  instance,  the  Schoolmaster  sums  up 
against  free  education  as  sure  to  be  **  cheap  and  nasty."  While  the 
Journal  of  Education  maintains  a  dignified  confidence  in  its  advan- 
tages, voluntary  school-men  oppose  the  idea  because  it  smacks  of 
Americanism  ;  /.  e,,  godless  superficial  schools,  and  state  for  ecclesi- 
astical control.  School-Board  men  oppose  the  idea  for  fear  of  the 
anathemas  of  the  tax-payer.  All  the  prejudices  that  free  education 
would  have  to  encounter  are  expressed  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  urges 
them  to  refuse  their  votes  for  candidates  in  favor  of  free  education,  on 
the  ground  that  "  it  is  illiberal,  foolish,  extravagant,  pauperizing,  de- 
moralizing, unnecessary,  and  irreligious."  Meanwhile,  progressive 
spirits  out  of  all  parties  are  uniting  in  a  determined  stand  for  its  in- 
troduction. 

The  complaints  that  have  been  brought  against  the  fee  system  in 
England  are  the  same  as  those  we  meet  with  in  the  early  school  his- 
tory of  our  own  states."  The  collection  and  entry  imposes  much 
labor  upon  teachers,  consumes  valuable  time,  and  interferes  in  many 
ways  with  the  school  routine.  Heavy  expenses  are  incurred  in  the 
endeavor  to  force  shiftless  parents  to  provide  the  fee,  and  meantime 
their  children  swell  the  column  of  irregular  attendants.  The  remis- 
sion of  fees  in  the  case  of  parents  whose  poverty  is  proven  places 
the  pauper's  stamp  upon  them.  Different  scales  of  fees,  and  their 
•  remission  for  cause,  tend  also  to  perpetuate  and  multiply  class  dis- 
tinctions. All  of  these  objections  are  sustained  by  the  facts ;  but 
it  will  be  for  the  commission  to  decide  whether  they  are  not  over- 
balanced by  moral  and  economic  considerations.  The  former  are 
gradually  giving  place  in  the  argument  to  the  latter,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  accurate  representation.  As  yet  the  figures  have  been 
only  partially  reported,  but  in  that  imperfect  state  are  worth  at- 
tention. 

In  presenting  the  budget  for  1885-86,  Mr.  Stanhope  gave  the 
following  details  for  the  previous  year:  The  government  grant 
amounted  to  ;£2, 846,000  ;  voluntary  contributions,  ;£734,ooo;  school 
pence  including  the  fees  paid  by  guardians,  ;£i, 734,000;  the  rates, 
;£9i  5,000;  endowments  and  all  other  sources,  £,222,000  ;  total,  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  ;£6,45 1,000.  This  was  for  current  expenses,  exclu- 
sive of  building,  enlarging,  and  improving  school  property.  The 
fees  paid  by  the  Poor  Guardians  amounted  to  ;£40,934,  leaving  ;£i,. 
693.180  as  the  contribution  from  parents.  From  what  source  shall 
this  sum  be  derived,  if  the  fee  is  surrendered } 
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Mr.  Jonathan  Taylor,  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  Board,  estimates 
that  if  fees  were  abolished  in  all  Board  and  voluntary  schools,  and 
the  deficit  thus  caused  charged  to  the  rates,  it  would  increase  these 
by  about  7^.  on  the  pound.  Referring  to  this  estimate,  Mr.  Mun 
della  stated  that  it  appeared  to  him  a  fair  average  for  the  country, 
but  he  did  not  think  the  rate-payers,  even  when  relieved  of  school 
fees,  could  bear  the  addition  which  would  make  a  working-man  rated 
at  £&  I  Of.  a  year  pay  2J.  (yd,  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  free  schools. 
In  Mr.  Mundella*s  judgment,  "general  taxation  must  be  the  means 
by  which  free  education  snail  be  given."  Mr.  Mundella  also  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  when  the  fees  are  abolished,  the  cost  of  in- 
vestigating cases  of  delinquency,  which  is  now  borne  by  the  rates, 
would  be  done  away  with.  In  London,  the  number  of  these  cases 
amounts  to  some  30,000  annually  ;  and  as  to  the  rural  parishes,  in 
which  there  are  very  few  school-boards,  Mr.  Mundella  asserts  that 
"in  the  main,  the  whole  machinery  of  education  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  boards  of  guardians." 

The  most  serious  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way  of  abolishing  fees 
is  not  that  of  making  good  their  loss,  but  the  effect  the  measure  is 
likely  to  have  upon  voluntary  schools.  The  whole  number  of  effi- 
cient elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  is  about  19,000,  of 
which  more  than  14,000  are  voluntary,  accommodating  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  three  and  a  quarter  million  children  that  make  up  the 
average  school  attendance. 

The  buildings  and  material  of  these  voluntary  schools  are  owned 
by  the  several  religious  denominations,  and  in  addition  to  this  prop- 
erty investment  there  are  the  annual  subscriptions,  which  provide  for 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  current  expenses.  In  1885  these  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  ;£734,ooo, — about  one-fifth  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure. As  a  rule,  fees  and  voluntary  subscriptions  provide  for 
fully  one  half  of  the  expense  of  voluntary  schools.  Serious  fears  are 
entertained  that  the  abolition  of  the  fee  will  prove  fatal  to  this  class 
of  schools.  As  one  writer  expresses  it :  "  The  abolition  of  school 
fees  will  not  only  mean  giving  up  close  upon  two  millions  of  school 
income,  but  it  will  also  mean  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  local 
representative  control  ;  and  that  unexplained  entity  bears  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  a  school  board.  And  with  the  establishment  of 
school  boards  voluntary  schools  and  voluntary  subscriptions  would 
soon  vanish."  It  was  the  fear  of  such  a  catastrophe  that  caused  a 
sudden  collapse  of  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
bold  declaration  for  free  schools  in  the  opening  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign.     All  parties  prefer  to  wait  until  the  Commission  shaU  find  a 
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way  of  preserving  voluntary  schools  under  a  free  system.  The  pros- 
pect offers  little  inducement  to  a  country  that,  like  our  own,  is  free 
from  such  entanglements  to  venture  into  them  as  certain  doctrinaires 
every  now  and  then  propose. 

The  remaining  questions  that  will  come  before  the  Commission 
have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  conditions  of  efficiency  in  the  schools 
themselves.  This  part  of  the  inquiry  will  be  followed  by  us  with 
unusual  interest,  as  our  schools  furnished  for  a  while  the  strongest 
arguments  to  the  opponents  of  free  education.  Even  among  the 
friends  of  the  system  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  regard 
American  schools  as  superficial,  excepting  in  a  few  cities ;  notably 
Boston  and  St.  Louis.  As  we  have  no  uniform  standards,  and  pass- 
examinations  by  which  we  schedule  the  attainments  of  our  element- 
ary scholars,  the  showings  of  our  average  attendance  have  been 
accepted  as  evidence  against  a  free  system.  For  a  while  it  seemed 
as  if  the  cause  could  not  rally  from  the  effects  of  such  an  exhibit ; 
but  some  sage  observer,  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
Switzerland  free  schools  maintain  an  average  attendance  of  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  school  children,  the  argument  from  our  schools 
gave  way  to  a  general  hope  that  whatever  happened  England  might 
be  saved  from  the  American  system. 

There  are  methods  and  methods  of  computing  average  attendance, 
and  causes  and  causes  of  irregularity,  and  if  all  were  candidly  taken 
into  account  it  might  send  us  quite  high  up  in  the  scale.  At  any 
rate  it  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  compare  a  densely  populated 
country  having  a  homogeneous  people  and  compulsory  laws,  with  a 
country  like  our  own,  in  which  for  twenty-six  states  out  of  thirty- 
eight  and  for  nine  territories  out  of  ten  the  density  of  population 
ranges  for  twenty-one  hundredths  (.21)  to  forty-one  and  twenty-two 
hundredths  (41.22)  to  the  equal  mile,  to  say  nothing  of  the  freed- 
men  of  the  South,  the  emigrants  of  the  North,  and  compulsory  laws 
yet  in  the  future.  It  is  not,  however,  so  important  for  us  to  defend 
ourselves  as  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  what  is  going  on  else 
where,  that  we  may  have  models  for  imitation,  or  examples  for 
avoidance.  Space  forbids  a  detailed  examination  of  the  conditions 
of  average  attendance  under  the  English  system,  but  the  facts  may 
be  indicated  by  a  few  general  statements. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  over-pressure  agitation  in  England 
must  have  observed  how  largely  the  evil  is  attributed  to  irregular 
attendance  by  those  who  would  maintain  the  results-grant.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  read  in  English  papers  that  hundreds  of  school- 
children are  running  wild  in  the  streets  of  London,  notwithstanding 
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the  fact  that  ^^30,000  are  annually  expended  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  laws, 
ance  is  declared  to  be  the  bane  of  the  rural 
Mundella,  speaking  for  the  whole  country  includ: 
"There  are  5,200,000  children  on  the  register  of 
make  now  an  average  attendance  of  seventy-five 
a  great  improvement  in  the  last  five  years.  It,  hi 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  children  are  absent  t 
schools  of  the  kingdom." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  only  six-seventh: 
are  included  in  the  class  for  whose  children  p 
made  in  the  common  elementary  schools;  the  rem 
belonging  to  the  upper  class,  whose  children  are 
the  rest.  Reckoning  upon  this  basis,  the  commi 
Education  in  England  and  Wales,  in  their  report 
that  the  attendance  of  scholars  falls  lamentably  si 
number.  With  the  present  population,  says  the 
be  5,426,490  on  the  registers,  and  4,522,075  ir 
tendance,  whereas  the  returns  show  only  4,337,3 
registers,  and  3,273, 124  in  attendance.  "  In  oth 
100  children  of  scliool  age,  for  whom  89  schoo 
provided,  we  have  only  80  scholars  on  the  registf 
attendance." 

The  ages  of  children  in  school  attendance  indie 
of  the  results  that  may  be  accomplished.  In  I 
age  is  from  3  to  13  years.  Of  the  number  on  tl 
there  were  3.729,392  between  5  and  13  years  of  ; 
marks  the  leaving  point  for  the  majority  of  chi 
standard  for  exemption.  Generally  this  is  passi 
age,  and  for  the  four  susceptible  years  following, 
more  especially  the  boys,  are  left  to  the  chances  0 
juvenile  idleness.  By  what  measures  day  school  : 
prolonged  and  night  schools  made  the  efficient  < 
schools,  are  problems  awaiting  the  decision  of 
From  this  part  of  their  labors  we  may  expect  mu( 
gestive  to  school  officers  and  to  statesmen  of  our 
these  are  problems  with  which  we  also  have  to  gn 
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IMPROVED   METHODS   OF  CLASSICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

BY   WILLIAM   E.   JILLSON,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  English  and  Classical  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  recent  discussion  concerning  the  value  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  their  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college  and  high-school,  has 
had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  instructors  of  the  classics.  Repeated 
attacks  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  upon  the  classics  which 
these  grand  old  studies  have  successfully  resisted ;  and  the  more 
recent  discussion,  while  causing  but  few  modifications  in  the  time- 
honored  courses  of  instruction,  has  had  its  chief  value  in  producing 
improvement  in  prevailing  methods  of  instruction.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Criticism  is  always  to  be  welcomed  if  its  work  be  con- 
structive as  well  as  destructive, — if,  instead  of  destroying  without  re- 
placing, it  betters  the  old  by  suggesting  needed  improvements. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  treat  of  such  methods  of  in- 
struction now  prevalent  in  our  leading  institutions  as  are  of  recent 
origin,  and  have  been  adopted  during  the  last  few  years,  though  at 
different  times,  by  the  different  institutions.  The  statement  has 
often  been  made, — and  alas  !  with  too  much  truth, —  that  the  average 
student  of  Latin  and  Greek,  after  a  long  course,  cannot  translate  an 
ordinary  passage  taken  from  any  other  source  than  the  books  in  the 
prescribed  course.  To  give  the  student  facility  in  translating,  great 
attention  has  been  of  late  paid  to  sight  translation.  The  amount 
read,  also,  has  exceeded  that  of  previous  years.  While  no  new  prin- 
ciples of  language  are  acquired  by  reading  at  sight,  yet  the  student 
is  obliged  to  put  into  practice  the  knowledge  he  has  already  obtained. 
He  thus  becomes  certain  of  what  he  knows,  and  acquires  a  readiness 
and  ease  by  this  practical  use  of  his  knowledge  possible  by  no  other 
method.  In  one  college,  while  five  books  of  the  Iliad  were  read  by 
the  class  critically,  ten  books  were  read  at  sight.  The  result  was 
gratifying.  The  students  themselves  were  surprised  at  the  readiness 
and  facility  in  translating  which  they  acquired.  In  another  college, 
after  the  class  has  assembled  the  practice  is  to  distribute  Harper  s 
Texts  (without  notes  or  vocabulary) ;  the  hour  is  then  passed  in 
reading  at  sight.  Great  benefit  is  thus  derived.  An  excellent  plan 
is  to  have  the  class  learn  a  number  of  roots  and  their  primitive  mean- 
ings and  words  formed  from  them,  as  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  etc. 
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Reading  at  sight,  then,  of  passages  in  which  these  words  occur, 
causes  the  student  to  make  direct  use  of  the  vocaBulary  he  has  ao> 
quired,  without  the  drag  of  the  lexicon.  A  good  vocabulary,  at 
ready  command,  is  indispensable  in  acquiring  facility  in  translation. 
To  obtain  this,  the  plan  commends  itself,  of  learning  early  in  the 
course  the  meanings  of  lists  of  common  words  that  occur  with  the 
greatest  frequency  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  with  whom  fa- 
miliarity is  desired.  To  this  must  be  added  a  knowledge  of  the  deri- 
vation and  composition  of  words,  with  positive  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  the  roots,  as  upon  these  depend  the  whole  structure  of 
the  languages.  Great  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  the  field  of  philology ;  hence  the  acquisition  of 
this  knowledge  can  now  be  carried  to  complete  and  satisfactory  re 
suits. 

Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  composition.  Better  books  upon  these  subjects  have 
been  written.  Nothing  is  more  important  to  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough mastery  of  these  languages  than  practice  in  forming  sentences, 
thus  making  repeated  use  of  the  principles  of  the  languages.  Not 
only  is  there  need  of  writing  short,  disconnected  sentences,  but  also 
of  sentences  which  are  related  to  each  other,  as  in  a  passage  of  con- 
nected prose.  Improvement  has  been  made  in  this  respect.  It  is  a 
custom,  quite  general,  to  assign  to  students  some  passage  or  pas- 
sages from  a  Latin  or  Greek  author  for  their  study.  They  are  then 
required  to  write  into  Latin  or  Greek  English  sentences  based 
upon  the  prose  assigned.  There  is  no  better  way  to  catch  the  real  | 
classical  spirit.  Not  only  are  the  authors  better  understood,  but  by 
this  transposition  the  student  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  writing 
after  the  perfect  model  of  these  classic  tongues. 

The  last  few  years  have  formed  an  epoch  of  discovery  and  research 
in  Classic  lands  of  exceedingly  great  importance.  The  work  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  and  others  has  added  greatly  to  our  store  of  knowledge. 
The  books  of  Froude,  Trollope,  and  others,  have  thrown  great  light 
upon  the  characters  who  figured  prominently  in  the  Classic  world 
This  newly  acquired  information  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  both  student 
and  instructor.  The  works  of  the  classical  authors  are  thus  made 
far  more  interesting  and  intelligible.  The  increased  requirements 
for  admission  to  college  include  Roman  and  Grecian  History,  Roman 
and  Grecian  Literature,  Classical  Geography,  Mythology,  and  Antiq* 
uities.  By  use  of  the  extended  sources  of  knowledge  now  at  otf 
command,  the  dry  bones  of  the  "  dead  "  languages  are  clothed  with 
flesh,  and  the  characters  are  made  to  speak  wiih  living  force.     It  is 
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an  excellent  plan  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  authors  ^ith 
whom  they  daily  commune.  Essays  upon  their  lives,  with  especial 
attention  to  their  style,  works,  and  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat, 
with  criticisms  of  their  views,  give  the  student  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  authors.  The  apparant  necessity  of  reading  but  short  por- 
tions of  a  classical  author,  daily,  make  the  student's  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject treated  quite  incomplete  and  confused.  **  I  don't  get  the  story," 
as  a  pupil  of  the  writer  once  said.  This  defect  can,  in  great  meas- 
ure, be  obviated  by  analyses,  frequent  reference  to  the  thread  of  dis- 
course, and  compositions  on  the  subject-matter,  either  in  part  or  as  a 
connected  whole. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  study  in  which  a  scholar  takes  a  real 
interest  is  far  better  learned  and  retained  than  one  in  which  he  feels 
no  interest,  and  in  the  acquirement  of  which  he  takes  no  pleasure. 
Every  effort,  then,  should  be  put  forth  to  awaken  in  the  classical 
student  a  real  and  lively  interest  in  the  classics,  and  in  matters  per- 
taining to  Greece  and  Rome.  The  time  has  never  been  before  when 
this  could  be  done  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  manner.  Be- 
sides the  books  recently  published  on  new  discoveries  in  connection 
with  excavations  and  researches,  numerous  popular  treatises  on  clas- 
sical subjects  have  appeared.  A  successful  attempt  has  been  made 
to  popularize  classical  subjects,  by  presenting  them  in  a  tangible  and 
interesting  form.  These  books  are  much  more  attractive  to  pupils 
in  the  schools  than  the  more  formidable  histories  and  biographies, 
which,  though  of  inestimable  value,  oftentimes  remain  upon  the  li- 
brary shelves,  unread  and  undusted.  Many  of  these  books  give  the 
students  a  closer  and  more  interesting  view  of  the  people  and  insti- 
tutions than  they  could  get  from  larger  and  more  elaborate  works. 

The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  not  only  has  value  as  a  means  of 
mental  discipline  and  as  a£Fording  the  key  that  unlocks  the  treasures 
of  classic  thought,  but  also  as  furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Ene^lish  language.  Our  heterogeneous  language,  that 
has  borrowed  or  stolen  from  almost  all  languages,  is  indebted  for 
many  of  its  words  to  the  classics,  acquaintance  with  which  is  an  im- 
portant aid  to  the  student  of  English.  The  writer  has  knowledge  of 
a  student  who,  after  graduating  from  the  English  department  of  a 
high  school,  took  a  special  course  in  college  for  the  purpose  of  fit- 
ting himself  to  be  an  instructor  of  English.  Upon  reaching  the 
Senior  year,  he  found  that  Latin  was  indispensable  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  favorite  study.  He  therefore  commenced  the  study 
of  the  language,  and  conned  "  mensa  "  with  the  beginners.  The  act 
of  translating  causes  the  pupil  to  make  constant  use  of  his  own  lan« 
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gugge  ;  and  in  selecting  £rom  a  number  of  wordi 
lent  for  a  term,  there  is  excellent  opportunity  for 
and  good  judgment  His  vocabulary  of  English 
enlarged.  Not  only  does  he  gain  knowledge  of  < 
obliged  to  form  sentences,  thus  acquiring  facilit 
use  of  English.  The  instructor  should  insist  u] 
English  in  translation.  If  the  student  be  allow 
lessly,  without  proper  attention  to  the  language  t 
rity  and  correctness  of  his  English  suffer  accon 
in  rendering,  he  constantly  acquires  power  to  us< 
correctly.  A  fine-edged  tool,  carelessly  used,  i 
but,  skillfully  managed,  performs  the  finest  work 
tion  is  now  paid  to  the  English  used  in  translatioi 
of  so  doing  need  no  demonstration  ;  they  are  sel 
translations  of  passages  are  of  great  benefit  ' 
somewhat  lengthy  passage,  treated  as  an  English 
importance  to  the  subject  in  the  student's  min< 
desirable  results.  It  is  often  of  advantage  to  set 
dents  to  the  blackboard  to  write  translations  of 
which  shall  then  be  subjected  to  criticism  and 
and  teacher.  Time  so  employed  amply  repays 
quire  purity  and  beauty  of  diction, — an  accompli; 
ble  in  itself. 

The  students  should  always  be  encouraged  to 
addition  to  the  regular  class-room  work.  A  littli 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  rapid  reading,  may 
deal  of  good.  Thorough  class-room  work,  supplen 
ent  work  outside  pursued  with  interest  and  zeal 
for,  as  most  sure  of  securing  the  desired  result, — i 
Two  students,  a  few  years  ago,  thought  they  wou 
vacation  by  translating  some  Latin  in  advance 
graph,  and  then  the  other  followed,  each  alternate 
The  author  was  Livy.  They  thus  read  at  com 
three  days, — not  over  ten  hours  in  all.  In  this  sho 
the  Latin  that  the  class  subsequently  read  in  a  tei 
They  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  three  days  1 
much  greater  ease  than  when  they  began.  Worl 
for  some  time,  been  carried  on  successfully  in  aci 
languages  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
in  the  case  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  be  the  me 
easy  and  interesting  way  for  the  mastery  of  these 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  classics,  n 
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vival  of  learning  have  formed  s#  important  a  part  in  all  educational 
methods,  have  not  outlived  their  usefulness.  It  is,  then,  highly  de- 
sirable that  they  be  mastered  in  the  best  possible  way.  It  is  worthy 
of  all  effort  to  in^prove  the  methods  of  classical  instruction.  It  is 
believed  that  great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  direction  during 
the  last  few  years.  Many  obstructions,  accumulated  by  lapse  of 
time,  have  been  removed  from  the  Castalian  fountain,  so  that  its  wa- 
ters flow  more  freely.  The  student,  under  present  methods  of  in- 
struction, acquires  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  classics,  which  he 
regards  not  with  aversion  as  tasks,  but  with  a  love  born  of  intelli- 
gent appreciation. 


RESURGAM. 

Shall  I  behold,  what  time  the  snows  distill 
In  the  soft  wind,  along  these  silver  boughs 
Crisp  bud  and  curling  leaf, — the  golden  house 

Of  Robin  Red-breast  and  the  whip-poor-will  ? 

Shall  I  behold  the  sudden  pulse,  the  thrill. 
As  the  rich  blood,  long  dormant,  'gins  to  rouse 
Among  the  meadows  where  the  cattle  browse. 

Sad-eyed  and  tranquil,  while  they  take  their  fill  ? 

Shall  I  behold  again,  shall  I  behold 
The  slumbering  dead  awaken  as  of  old 

At  sound  of  a  still  voice  that  quickeneth  ? 
Then  will  I  hymn  thee  to  the  very  skies, 
Spirit  of  lovely  spring !     I  will  arise  — 

I  will  arise  from  out  this  shadow  of  death. 

—  Ch,  W.  Stoddard,  in  Overland. 
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THE  HAR  YARD  ANNE. 


BY   MINNA   CAROLINE  SMITH. 


Higher  education  for  women  is  still  considere 
some  very  good  thinkers.  Its  most  ardent  adv< 
are  quite  willing  to  concede  all  the  worth  of  the 
put  in  the  balance  against  them ;  for  the  moi 
iieves  in  the  highest  possibilities  for  the  femin 
readily  one  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  whi 
called  the  lower  education  of  women.  Primar: 
lower  education,  people  who  believe  most  in  th 
physical  training  which  fits  a  girl  to  take  up  lo 
duous  mental  labor  with  the  same  ease  as  a  you 
girl,  who  knows  how  to  dress  rationally  and  eat 
soundly  and  sufficiently,  has  a  very  good  equi] 
with  her  books.  Fashion  acts  upon  the  movemei 
forces  of  life  which,  lacking  a  better  name,  are  c 
strongly  than  social,  and,  therefore,  psychic  nece: 
ion.  With  the  growth  of  sentiment,  demanding 
ture  and  more  skillful  special  training  for  wo 
fuller  and  higher  appreciation  of  her  need  of  th 
which  is  thoroughly  good  health.  The  pale,  si( 
her  books,  was  never  much  admired  ;  she  is  less 
when  the  bicycling,  rowing,  athletic  young  man, 
less  first  in  his  class,  quite  out-distances  his  fel 
mer  day,  who  carried  the  atmosphere  of  his  lu 
languid  studiousness  of  his  daylight  life. 

If  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  sex  in  mind,  a 
apparent  differences  between  average  students  o 
not  due  to  inherent  unlikeness,  but  to  centuries 
ing,  teachers  who  believe  in  the  higher  educatioi 
able  task  in  their  guidance  of  women's  studies  tl 
sex  is  also  mental.  Assuming  that  mind  is  oi 
dissimilarities  in  its  action  in  men  and  women  ar 
ries  of  accurate  training  which  men  have  recei 
mediate  and  thorough  intellectual  culture  for  w 
parent  It  is  true,  that  at  all  times  there  have  \ 
for  great  intellectual  achievements,  —  though 
shrewd  suspicion  that  the  most  famous  of  the 
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tiquity  would  have  fared  badly  in  a  competitive  examination  with  an 
American  high  school  girl. , 

Certain  it  is,  that  until  the  last  half-century  the/emm^  savanie  has 
been  universally  dreaded  even  by  the  wisest  of  men  ;  but,  as  her 
class  grows  larger,  and  as  she  loses  the  asperities  which  mark  all  pio- 
neer life  and  work,  she  is  taken  more  and  more  into  that  high  men- 
tal comradeship  with  man  which  marks,  according  to  its  degree,  the 
enlightenment  and  power  of  healthful  growth  in  a  race  and  a  nation. 

The  training  of  women's  minds  by  methods  exactly  like  those  em- 
ployed for  men  is  certainly  a  test  of  all  modern  theories  and  con- 
victions as  to  the  original  equal  mental  constitution  of  the  sexes. 
However  successful  the  application  of  the  training  may  be  in  individ- 
ual cases,  its  full  worth  or  uselessness  cannot  be  fully  demonstrated 
for  several  generations.  We  are  used,  in  America,  to  the  picture  of 
the  rural  mother,  of  strong  individuality  and  intellectual  receptive- 
ness,  giving  to  the  state  the  son  needed  for  its  service.  But  the 
mothers  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  and  Garfield  were  not  wom'en  of  cul- 
ture ;  and  we  can  only  guess  at  the  quality  of  the  force  they  might 
have  transmitted  if,  to  the  strength  which  we  know  that  they  had, 
there  had  been  added  the  mobilizing  power  of  thorough  education. 
These  are  isolated  cases,  it  is  true,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  some- 
thing of  the  thought  which  is  in  the  minds  of  those  educators  who 
think  most  earnestly  and  practically  on  the  wide,  social  questions  of 
heredity  and  growth  which  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  sub- 
ject of  woman's  education. 

The  experiment  of  her  thorough  college-training  has  been  tried 
in  many  places  successfully,  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  generation  shows. 
Statistics  of  the  lately  formed  society  of  college  alumnae  show, — 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  somewhat  desultory  way, — only 
good  results  from  such  training,  thus  far.  It  is  certain  t|^t  the  work 
done  injthe  foundation  study  of  girls  is  more  and  more  thorough  from 
year  to  year,  the  world  over. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  slow  to  admit  girls  to  university  de- 
grees ;  but  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  says :  •*  It  is  worth  noting,  that  as 
the  percentage  of  girls  sent  up  has  increased,  and  the  improvement 
in  girls'  schools  and  their  methods  of  teaching  have  had  time  to 
make  themselves  felt,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  equality 
of  results  between  the  sexes ;  indicating,  like  the  similar  tendency 
observable  in  the  results  of  the  examinations  in  which  both  sexes 
compete  on  equal  terms,  that  the  intellectual  differences  between 
them  are  probably  rather  accidental  than  inherent,  aJ!d  that  under 
similar  conditions  of  training  and  exercise  there  is  no  congenital  im- 
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pediment  to  the  success  of  women  in  any  field  of  intellectual  labor." 
In  Girton  and  Newnham  Colleges,  at  the  English  Cambridge,  in 
Somerville  Hall  and  Lady  Margaret's  Hall  at  Oxford,  in  Alexandra 
College  and  Queen's  Institute  at  Dublin,  and  in  King's  and  Univer- 
sity Colleges  of  London,  women  have  shared,  to  greater  or  less  de- 
grees, in  university  advantages  and  privileges.  On  the  continent, 
Zurich  has  stood  for  twenty  years  as  representative  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive ideas  in  regard  to  women's  education.  In  France  and  Italy, 
and,  indeed,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  there  is  enough  of  life  and 
vigor  in  the  educational  movement  to  assure  its  continued  growth. 
Maria  Bassi  has  distinguished  herself  in  mathematics  and  classics, 
and  has  become  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  Dr.  Nad- 
jesda  Suslowa,  who  was  the  first  woman  to  graduate  at  Zurich,  is 
practicing  medicine  in  St.  Petersburg.  At  Constantinople,  where 
there  are  many  Greeks  with  a  decided  taste  for  occidental  culture, 
two  good  schools,  the  Zappion  and  the  Pallas,  graduate  women  whose 
attainmcHts"  compare  favorably  with  those  of  like  training  in  West- 
ern Europe. 

In  America,  the  work  of  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Mt.  Hoi- 
yoke  is  too  well  known  to  need  commendation.  The  success  of  co- 
education at  Michigan  University,  at  Cornell  and  Oberlin,  is  long- 
assured.  The  older  and  more  conservative  universities  are  slow  to  open 
their  doors,  and  women  gain,  step  by  step,  the  vantage-ground  which 
they  hold  afterward  by  the  patience  and  persistence  of  their  work. 

The  Harvard  Annex  is  looked  upon  with  a  large  degree  of  curios- 
ity by  the  outside  world.  It  is  only  now,  in  the  seventh  year  of  its 
existence,  that  the  general  public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  at  Cam- 
bridge there  are  regular  classes  for  women  taught  by  Harvard  profes- 
sors and  instructors,  where  Annex  students  receive  the  same  mental 
aliment,  served  in  the  same  way,  as  that  given  to  men  in  the  buildings 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Cambridge  Common.  The  Annex  has  become 
more  of  a  reality  to  Cambridge  people,  as  well  as  to  others,  since  it 
went  in  October  into  the  new  house  bought  by  the  society  which 
has  its  interests  in  charge.  This  is  the  Fay  house,  on  Garden 
street,  and  the  old  Washington  Elm,  with  its  branches  full  of  the 
twittering  of  birds,  is  almost  beside  the  gateway.  Until  this  year, 
the  Annex  lectures  have  been  given  in  a  small  house  rented  for  the 
purpose  in  the  Appian  Way  ;  and  it  was  rather  the  fashion  among 
young  men  in  college  to  pretend,  at  least,  to  doubt  the  very  existence 
of  women's  classes.  Now,  however,  the  tide  has  turned,  and  the  col- 
lege papers  Aow  a  most^friendly  and  even  fraternal  feeling  for  the 
Annex.     It  is  a  pity  that  the  woman's  college  labors  under  the  dis 
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advantage  of  a  very  cumbrous  official  name ;  but,  until  some  rich  and 
generous  person  gives  a  lot  of  money  to  the  endowment  fund,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  nickname  which  was  first  given  by  the  witty 
wife  of  a  professor  will  remain  in  use.  It  is  probable  that  whatever 
name  the  college  may  one  day  have,  the  name  "  Annex  *'  will  always 
cling  to  the  house  it  now  owns  and  occupies.  It  was  in  the  up-stairs 
room,  which  is  now  used  as  a  library  and  reading-room  by  the  Annex 
girls,  that  the  famous  song  **  Fair  Harvard  '*  was  written,  fifty  years 
ago,  by  Dr.  Oilman.  It  almost  seems  that  there  was  a  bit  of  proph- 
ecy in  that  writing,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  news- 
papers called  the  Annex  itself  "Fair  Harvard,'*  when  the  purchasing 
of  the  present  building  was  chronicled  by  the  daily  press.  The  house 
is  worth  ^20,cxx),  and  the  society  has,  besides,  about  |>90,cxx>  in  funds. 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz  is  president  of  the  **  Society  for  the  Collegiate  In- 
struction of  Women  by  Professors  and  Other  Instructors  of  Harvard 
College" ;  Miss  Alice  Longfellow  is  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Gil- 
man,  secretary. 

The  executive  committee,  academic  board,  and  corporation  in- 
clude Professor  and  Mrs.  Greenough,  Professor  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Cooke, 
Miss  Mason,  Mrs.  Gilman,  Professor  Child,  Professor  Goodale,  Miss 
Horsford,  Professor  Pierce,  Professor  Norton,  Mrs.  Gurney,  Professor 
Warner,  Professor  Byerly,  and  Dr.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Agassiz  is  most  warmly  devoted  to  the  Annex,  and  its  inter- 
ests have  gained  much  by  her  earnest  and  intelligent  championship. 
She  is  progressive  in  her  plans,  and  under  her  presidency  the  society 
will  ask  for  incorporation  with  the  University  at  an  earlier  date 
and  with  less  m6ney  in  hand  than  would  seem  practicable  to  a  more 
conservative  management.  The  University  has  never  officially  rec- 
ognized the  existence  of  the  woman's  college ;  but  the  help  and  favor 
of  the  faculty  have  been  constant  and  cordial  from  the  first  The 
teaching  has  been  Harvard  teaching,  and  Annex  students  have  been 
examined  regularly  from  the  same  papers  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  under-graduates,  both  for  entering  and  for  examinations 
for  degrees,  with  or  without  honors.  The  society's  first  certificate  is 
given  to  students  completing  the  full  university  course, — correspond- 
ing to  that  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  Harvard  ; 
and  the  second  certificate  is  given  to  students  completing  a  four 
years'  course  of  elective  study.  Many  special  students  stay  one  or 
two  years  only,  selecting  studies  that  they  feel  that  they  need. 
Among  these  are  teachers,  and  women  who  have  been  in  other  pro- 
fessions, who  come  to  gain  from  study  under  the  tuition  of  Harvard 
professors  added  culture  and  discipline  for  their  work. 
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The  class-work  is,  therefore,  doubly  interesting  to  a  casual  on- 
looker who  sees,  in  a  group  of  students  listening  to  their  professor, 
girls  of  seventeen  who  have  come  from  the  training  of  high  school 
or  academy  working  with  mature  women  who  have  already  borne  a 
share  in  the  burdens  and  blessings  of  life.  The  class-rooms  are  fur- 
\\  nished  with  cherry  chairs  and  tables ;    there  are  pictures  on  the 

. '  wails  ;  and  on  late  winter  afternoons  a  pretty  lamp  shines  from  the 

mantel.  In  all  the  arrangement  of  the  building  there  is  a  homelikeness 
\  added  to  the  appointments  of  student-life;  the  old   house  with  its 

quaint-shaped    rooms   adds,   too,    that  touch  of   dignity  to  the  life 

within  its  walls  which  is,  of  necessity,  wanting  in  a  more  modem 

dwelling.     The  physical  laborator),  containing  the  apparatus  given 

I  to  the  society  by  Dr.  Harold  Whiting,  is  on  the  top  floor,  where  the 

;■  i  charming  library  and  the  botany  room  also  are.     On  the  second  floor 

are  three  class-rooms,  the  office  of  the  secretary,  and  the  newspaper 
reading-room.  On  the  first  floor,  besides  the  wide  hall  and  the 
dressing-rooms,  are  the  dining-room,  a  class-room,  and  the  drawing- 
room.  No  girls  lodge  in  the  building,  but  the  housekeeper,  who 
lives  in  a  wing,  makes  tea  for  those  who  wish  for  a  lunch  in  the  din- 
:  ing-room  at  any  time.     During  March,  this  year,  the  officers  of  the 

society  were  **  at  home  "  on  Thursdays,  and  the  drawing-room  was 
filled  with  friends  and  students.  The  lack  of  social  life  in  the  An- 
nex has  been  a  good  deal  deplored  in  former  years,  and  this  year 
more  effort  has  been  made  to  make  girls  coming  from  a  distance 
feel  that  the  society  has  a  greater  personal  interest  in  them  than  ever 
before. 

A  graduate  of  Smith,  who  spent  some  time  here  in  post-graduate 
work  criticised  very  well  a  great  lack  of  Annex  life, — ^a  lack  which 
is  being  filled,  however,  surely,  if  slowly.  She  said :  "  It  seems  to 
me  a  pity  that  young  girls,  going  away  to  school  perhaps  for  the 
only  time  in  their  lives,  should  have  so  few  social  relations  as  in 
the  Annex.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  have  pleasant  and  suitable 
boarding-places,  but  I  got  something  at  Smith,  in  the  way  of  class- 
feeling  and  college  pride,  which  I  value  as  much  as  anything  1 
learned  out  of  books  there.  There  is  a  kind  of  discipline  in  the 
community  of  interests  which  a  number  of  persons  living  together 
necessarily  have ;  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  younger  girls 
at  the  Annex  were  coming  short  of  the  entire  benefit  of  college  life, 
—  were  missing  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  a  good  deal  of  experience; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  sure  reward  of  a  degree  at  the  end.  It's 
a  very  little  thing,  of  course,  and  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  as  a  mo- 
'  tive ;  and  yet,  when  a  girl  has  earned  her  B. A.,  it  seems  like  press- 
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ing  the  philosophy  of  life  prematurely  upon  her  to  persuade  her  that 
she  does  not  care  to  get  it." 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  expected  with  reasonable  certainty,  that  with 
the  increase  in  numbers  at  the  Annex,  there  will  be  also  a  growth  of 
the  college  feeling  whose  absence  is  deplored  ;  and,  further,  that  not 
many  more  years  will  go  by  before  a  girl  who  earns  her  Harvard  de- 
gree will  not  have  to  go  away  to  her  life-work  without  it. 

There  are,  this  year,  seventy-five  students  in  the  Annex,  an  in- 
crease of  twenty  over  last  year.  They  come  from  many  different 
states.  Maine  and  California,  Ohio  and  Minnesota  are  represented 
as  well  as  Massachusetts,  which  furnishes,  naturally,  the  largest  pro- 
portion thus  far.  The  tendencies  of  the  times,  as  shown  in  the  men's 
classes,  are  repeated  in  those  of  the  women,  and  English  electives  are 
very  popular.  The  necessity  of  an  educated  man  or  woman  of  to-day 
knowing  much  of  the  rich  literature  of  his  own  language  is  more  and 
more  felt,  and  the  study  of  Chaucer  under  Professor  Briggs,  of  Shakes- 
peare and  nineteenth  century  authors  under  Mr.  F.  S.  Perry,  and  of 
English  composition  under  Professor  Parker,  attract  large  classes.  A 
liberal  system  of  electives  is  allowed,  though  for  students  taking  the 
four  years'  course  there  are,  of  course,  the  same  prescribed  studies 
as  in  college  ;  and  while  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  student  to  graduate, 
having  carefully  forgotten  the  prescribed  classics  of  the  first  years  of 
college  life,  it  is  more  usual  among  the  girls  who  attempt  the  full 
classical  course  to  carry  it  through  successfully  and  well. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  modern  tendencies  rule  ;  that  Greek 
composition  is  less  sought  than  English  ;  and  that  history,  literature, 
and  the  sciences  seem,  to  Annex  students,  to  offer  the  best  equip- 
ment for  what  they  wish  to  do  or  to  know.  More  than  half  of  the 
girls  are  there  with  definite  purposes.  They  know  what  they  are 
preparing  to  do,  and  go  about  their  work  of  preparation  with  sincer- 
ity and  directness.  And,  among  those  who  are  studying  with  no 
active  intentions,  but  for  general  literary  or  scientific  culture  apart 
from  any  specific  aim  in  life,  there  is  the  same  earnestness  of  in- 
tellectual effort.  Professors  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  girls  are  quite  as 
accurate,  and  usually  more  painstaking,  than  the  men  under  their 
tuition. 

The  Annex  library  is  small ;  but  its  members  have  access  to  the 
Harvard  library.  Books  are  carried  back  and  forth,  daily,  by  a  boy  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose ;  and  on  occasions  when  several  books  are  to 
be  consulted,  a  young  woman  may  go  to  the  library  "  in  the  yard," 
where  the  librarian  and  the  assistants  show  great  kindness  in  aiding 
selection  of  books  and  in  giving  facilities  for  their  use. 
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The  application  of  the  Harvard  idea  to  women's  training  is  most 
interesting.  It  is  now  customary,  as  everyone  knows,  to  give  exami 
nations  only  twice  a  year ;  and  the  old  system  of  constant  marking 
is  succeeded  by  a  decided  tendency  to  no  marks  whatever.  Indeed, 
this  tendency  has  made  such  progress  that  examination  papers  are 
now  marked  "  between  80  and  90,"  for  example,  rather  than  81  or  89, 
to  indicate  the  professor's  inability  to  judge,  to  a  fraction,  the  amount 
of  mental  nutriment,  rather  than  exact  knowledge,  which  his  pupils 
have  extracted  from  his  teaching.  So  far,  the  feminine  development 
of  mind  does  not  grasp  this  method  for  its  full  philosophic  worth. 
Most  of  the  young  women  who  had  these  shifting  marks  at  **  the  mid- 
years *'  in  ethics  or  political  economy,  felt  that  they  could  not  esti- 
mate the  exact  amount  of  knowledge  they  had  gained  in  morals  or 
the  lore  of  statesmen, — the  "dreary  science," — and  complained  more 
or  less  bitterly  of  their  inability  to  judge  how  they  "  stood,"  since 
their  teachers'  estimates  were  so  broad.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  effect  of  the  present  system  will  be  more  and  more  apprc- 
ciatevl  as  the  years  go  on  and  young  women  come,  having  done  bet- 
ter and  better  preparator)'  work,  having  received  discipline  under 
systems  of  exact  marking,  better  fitting  them  to  appreciate  the 
worth  of  no  marks  at  all.  The  girls  who  are  now  in  college  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  accurate  examinations  sit  down  to  a  list  of 
Harvard  questions  with  no  more  concern  than  they  would  show  in 
sittiniT  down  to  breakfast. 


PENITENCE, 

All  we  who  sp>ent  the  day  in  mirth, 

With  idl^  laugh,  and  careless  song, 
Now  time  has  flown,  do  feel  its  worth, 

And  mourn  the  hours  for  ever  g^ne. 
And  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 

When  wean-  souls  find  rest  in  sleep. 
Ah.  we  who  spent  the  day  in  mirth. 

Remorseful,  bow  our  heads  and  weep. 

—  Maud  Wyman. 
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ELECTIVE  STUDIES  IN  COLLEGE, 

BY    PROF.    ISAAC    C.    DENNETT,    A.  M.,    STATE   UNIV.    OF    COLORADO. 

What  colleges  have  accomplished  without  electives  is  historic ; 
what  they  will  accomplish  with  electives  is  prophetic. 

Shall  there  be  electives  in  colleges  ?  If  so,  shall  the  elective  sys- 
tem apply  to  all  college  students,  or  only  to  some  }  —  to  all  the  years 
of  a  college  course  ?  What  form  shall  the  elective  system  assume } — 
a  variety  of  college  courses  symbolized  by  as  many  degrees }  or, 
shall  there  be  a  go-as-you-please  race,  with  A.B.  as  the  goal }  Shall 
electives  go  in  bundles,  or  be  selected  to  suit  individual  taste  ? 
What  relation  shall  governing  bodies  of  colleges  bear  to  the  scheme  ? 
These  are  some,  not  all,  of  the  troublesome  questions  connected  with 
electives,  unqualified  replies  to  which  would  evince  deep  thought,  or 
none. 

Students,  not  candidates  for  graduation  or  for  a  degree,  have  an 
undoubted  legal  right  to  enter  any  school  supported  by  public  tax, 
and  pursue  any  branch  of  learning  therein  taught,  provided  their 
attainments  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  progress  in  the  studies  they 
elect,  and  with  the  further  provision  that  their  choice  must  not  incom- 
mode the  program  adapted  to  the  school  as  a  whole.  Town  and  city 
school-boards  and  trustees  of  colleges  can  be  made,  by  legal  proceed- 
ings, to  accord  to  the  children  of  tax-payers  this  right.  The  private 
schools  usually  conform  to  a  law  which  the  public  schools  are,  or  can 
be,  forced  to  obey. 

Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  are  electives  recognized  by  law.  The 
aspirant  for  graduation  must,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  complete 
the  work  that  the  school  or  college  prescribes. 

But  would  it  not  be  preferable  and  in  the  interest  of  sound  learn- 
ing, in  accordance  with  a  notion  which  has  made  some  headway  in 
the  East,  and  which  has  many  advocates  in  the  West,  to  permit  a 
boy  and  his  parents  to  decide,  for  the  most  part,  what  studies  shall 
be  pursued  to  obtain  a  degree ;  the  college  reserving  little  more  than 
the  right  to  pass  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  student  in  the  subjects 
pursued  }    To  this  proposition,  I  would  say.  No ;  and  again,  No. 

Let  us  swing  back  from  this  notion,  and  view  it  with  calmness. 
When  a  young  man  takes  his  degree,  who  is  his  sponsor, — his  father  ? 
No.  Himself }    No.     The   college }    Yes.     Sponsor  to  whom }    To 
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the  father  ?  No  To  the  son  ?  No ;  t#  the  world  of  letters.  Mr. 
Smith  may  decide  what  degree  his  son  shall  strive  to  win  ;  but  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  son  combined  does  not  equal  the  wis- 
dom, even  when  coupled  with  the  errors  of  the  ages. 

College  authorities,  enlightened  by  past  experience,  and  with  a  re- 
alization of  the  meaning  which  ordinarily  attaches  to  a  college  de- 
gree, should  firmly  guard  the  exits  and  entrances  of  the  college 
world. 

But  while,  in  my  opinion,  the  college  should  be  the  final  judge 
of  what  shall  constitute  a  degree,  yet  the  college  should  be  subject 
to  the  most  searching  criticism,  both  from  within  and  from  without 
Along  the  line  of  criticism  from  within,  the  writer  will  venture  an 
opinion.  Colleges,  like  milliners,  pay  respect  to  fashion.  They  have 
degrees  of  style,  suited  to  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  to  the  un- 
worthy and  the  worthy.  Observation  of  the  phenomenon,  without 
further  investigation,  would  cause  one  to  suppose  that  the  intention 
is  to  create  as  many  degrees  as  there  are  professors  employed.  A 
noted  institution  has  the  following  degrees,  to  which  under-graduates 
may  aspire  :  Bachelor  of  Science, — ^just  an  ordinary  bachelor;  Bachelor 
of  Science  extraordinary,  because  of  a  course  in  Civil  Engineering; 
Bachelor  of  Science  super-extraordinary,  because  of  a  course  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering;  B.S.  pre-superextraordinary,  an  evidence  that 
the  candidate  intends  to  boss  a  mine  and  hurrah  for  bi-me  tall  ism; 
Bachelor  of  Letters,  showing  that  the  candidate  escaped  from  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  an  evidence,  that  the  candidate 
is  not  innoculated  with  Greek ;  Bachelor  of  Arts,  an  evidence  that 
some  still  adhere  to  the  old  curriculum. 

In  view  of  this  accumulation  of  degrees,  the  President  of  Harvard 
may  be  justified  in  calling  a  halt,  and  praying  that  one  degree  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  something  has  been  well  done,  though  that 
something  does  not  accord  with  the  traditions  of  his  ancestry  and  of 
learned  men.  The  broad  electicism  of  Harvard  is  only  equaled  by 
the  variety  of  degrees  in  Michigan.  Electives  in  Harvard  and  in 
preparation  for  Harvard,  with  one  degree  at  the  top,  in  Michigan 
University  take  the  form  of  many  courses  with  corresponding  dfr 
grees  at  the  top.  But  there  is  this  difference  in  favor  of  Michigan: 
she  labels  her  goods  according  to  the  quality,  and  does  not  detract 
from  the  degree  of  A.B.  by  making  it  the  prize  of  a  go-as*you  please 
race. 

But  neither  of  these  systems  of  electives  for  undergraduates  is,  in 
my  judgment,  conducive  to  scholarship,  to  culture  and  mental  growth 
in  colleges  of  large  or  small  endowments.     My  reasons  may  be  found 
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in  libraries,  in  the  history  of  colleges,  in  the  great  discussions  of  lead- 
ing periodicals,  and  in  the  requirements  which  scholarship  emphasizes. 
But  these  systems  of  electives,  however  objectionable,  must  have 
originated  in  a  cause ^  and  there  should  be  a  cure.  Other  reasons 
aside,  we,  the  inheritors  and  expounders  of  the  old  curriculum, — we, 
the  apostles  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  are  responsible  for 
electives  run  mad. 

The  introduction  of  numberless  elective  courses  is  the  protest  of 
the  arrogant  against  the  arrogant  While  the  physicists  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  modern  languages  as  a  means  of  culture  have  claimed 
far  too  much,  we  have  granted  too  little.  The  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  as  they  grew  in  importance,  pushed  forward  and  vainly  de- 
manded proper  recognition  in  the  college  course.  French  and  Ger- 
man, supposed  to  have  been  contaminated  by  unholy  alliance  with 
scientific  research,  were  grudgingly  assigned^  a  corner  for  repent- 
ance; and  English  Literature  courtesied  and  blushed  in  her  judge's 
awful  presence.  The  war  of  intolerance  should  cease ;  if  the  study 
of  the  classics,  of  the  mental  and  moral  sciences,  develop  a  man 
spiritually  and  teach  him  how  to  die,  how  shall  we  divorce  them  from 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences  that  teach  him  bow  to  live  t  If 
the  language  of  Homer,  and  that  of  Virgil,  are  necessary  adjuncts 
to  a  liberal  education,  how  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  lan- 
guages of  Goethe,  Hugo,  and  Shakespeare  are  also  necessary? 

No  one  should  suppose  that  this  expression  of  my  views  places 
me  at  variance  with  my  position  as  teacher  of  an  ancient  language. 
In  the  words  of  Archdeacon  Farrar :  "  I  must  pause,  if  I  seem  to  be 
expressing  hostility  to  the  study  of  those  languages.  My  object  was 
to  destroy  the  autocracy  of  the  classics,  not  to  destroy  the  study  of 
them ;  for  in  them  are  enshrined  the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  noblest 
nations  of  antiquity.  My  object  was,  then,  only  to  plead  that  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  should  not  be  exclusive,  and  now  I  plead 
that  it  should  not  be  excluded."  But  no  one  need  fear  their  exclu- 
sion ;  when  German,  French,  and  English  share  the  time  with  Latin 
and  Greek,  such  will  be  the  interchange  in  philology  and  literature 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  living  languages  from  the 
dead. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  has  stood  for  thorough  discipline  and  broad 
culture ;  but  the  time  was  when  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and 
mental  and  moral  science  were  the  exclusive  means  to  the  end.  The 
degree  of  A.B.,  new  style,  should  not  destroy  the  old,  but  supple- 
ment it  As  the  old  stood  for  the  highest  in  college  work,  so  should 
the  new.     But,  though  students  may  wish  for  a  liberal  education. 
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they  may  differ  in  aims,  acquirements,  and  intellect.  Therefore,  the 
new,  as  did  not  the  old,  should  so  adapt  the  course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree, that  each  may  receive  the  highest  scholastic  benefit  of  which 
he  is  capable.  In  the  suggestions  which  follow,  the  reader  may  un- 
derstand that  the  writer  does  not  presume  to  offer  something  new ; 
if  so  intended,  he  would  not  inflict  it  upon  the  pedagogic  world, 
which  has  been  pestered  with  things  new  almost  to  greenness. 

The  degree  of  A.B.,  new  style,  should  go  far  toward  settling  the 
question  of  electives  in  college.  In  preparation  for  college,  all  the 
branches  now  required,  including  Greek,  should  be  retained.  But 
Greek,  Latin,  and  possibly  mathematics,  should  yield  sufficiently  to 
permit  a  year's  preparation  in  German  or  French.  In  the  college, 
the  modern  languages  should  find  a  place  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  course,  and  one  or  both  should  share  the  time  with  Greek  and 
Latin.  If  one  of  t^e  modern  languages  has  been  taken  in  prepara- 
tion, it  may  be  continued  early  in  the  college  course,  and  the  other 
begun. 

The  pure  mathematics  of  the  first  two  years  should  divide  the  time 
with  physics  and  history.  English,  and  some  department  of  natural 
science,  should  find  a  place  in  the  first  two  years  of  college  work. 
In  such  a  scheme,  there  will  be  no  room  for  electives  in  the  first  half 
of  the  course.  But  what  of  the  two  last  years  ?  In  the  last  annual 
report  of  Denver,  the*  principal  of  the  High  School  says  :  "  Two 
years  of  general  training  after  a  high-school  course  are  enough,  and 
the  student  should  then  enter  a  university  proper  and  study  with 
a  special  object."  The  writer,  no  doubt,  had  in  view  a  prospective 
high  school,  not  high  schools  such  as  towns  ordinarily  support 
Whether  a  student  specialize  after  the  first  two  years,  depends  upon 
contingencies ;  he  may  not  wish  to  specialize,  or  he  may  have  no 
fitness  for  specialization  ;  and,  if  he  is  working  for  a  degree,  the  col- 
lege should  judge  of  his  fitness.  For  such  students  the  college  should 
prescribe,  with  but  few  electives,  the  last  years  of  their  course,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  mental  and  moral  science  and  political  economy, 
should  consist  of  ttie  studies  of  the  first  two  years,  only  broadened 
and  extended.  Others  may  specialize, — but  how,  and  in  what  ?  Nat- 
urally, as  far  as  may  be,  in  some  of  the  lines  with  which  they  have 
become  familiar  in  the  preparatory  and  first  half  of  the  college 
course.  For  a  major  study,  let  the  junior  select  from  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  Classics, or  Mathematics,  or  Modern  Languages,  with 
History;  Natural  Science;  or  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  There 
may  be  other  selections,  but  these  are  in  the  line  of  previous  work. 
But,  with  each  one  of  these  majors  there  should  be  coupled  minors, 
upon  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  college  authorities  to  pass. 
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The  college  of  the  future  will  be  shaped  according  as  electives  are 
made  predominant  or  subordinate.  For  the  sake  of  the  youth  of  the 
country,  let  not  trifling  matters  stand  in  the  way  of  a  general  agree- 
ment. 

When  young  men  and  women  masquerading  in  college  under  the 
modern  system, — when  the  youth  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  studies  for 
want  of  a  directing  hand, — when  girls  in  short  dresses,  and  boys 
whose  voices  have  not  yet  lost  the  rasping  sound  of  the  file,  with 
pitiful,  bewildered  countenance,  ask,  "  Please,  sir,  ought  I  to  prepare 
for  the  A.B.,  B.S.,  Ph.B.,  or  B.L.?"  we  may  indeed  fear  that  the 
moral  cowardice  of  college  authorities  is  the  cause ;  that,  instead  of 
dealing  with  this  vexed  question,  they  have  shaken  off  all  responsi- 
bility and  left  the  decision  to  the  children  of  the  nation. 


CHA  UDIERE. 


**TH0U   SPEAKSST  AG£D." 


Thou  speakest  ag^d,  Chaudiere,  yet  strength's  thine, 
That  grew  with  every  onward  leap  and  bound. 
To-day  cinctured  with  snow,  and  ice-flow  crown'd. 
Thou  seemest  to  my  fancy  half  divine. 
"  Ho  !  ho !  "  thou  shoutest,  **  Look,  behold  the  sign 
Of  the  Eternars  here !     Time  may  be  found 
In  me  !     Its  restless  flow  —  its  circling  round  — 
Its  wild  exulting,  and  its  ceaseless  pine 
Far,  far  beyond  I     Even  as  I  now  gaze, 
Yon  barrier  of  ice  that  stayed  thy  way 
Aside  is  hurled  by  thee,  with  hands  of  might." 
And  so  my  lyre  is  strung  to  thee, —  Thy  praise 
Chanted ;  Thou,  teaching  me,  man  should  not  stay, 
When,  knowledge  shackled,  calls  to  strike  for  Light. 

Charles  P.  O'Conor. 
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THE  QUERY  CLUB. 

BY   FRANCES   C.   SPARHAWK. 

IL— THE  PRACTICAL  IN  LIFE. 

"  In  these  days,  in  which  it  is  a  privilege  to  live, —  these  da3rs  of  rapid 
communication  and  nearly  universal  brotherhood,  it  is  encouraging  to  sec 
the  growth  of  practical  aims.  It  is  no  longer  Don  Quixote  tilting  at  windmills, 
but  sane  men,  and  women  too,  crusading  against  abuses,  —  against  the 
abuse  of  tenants  by  a  landlord  who  puts  them  into  houses  badly  drained 
and  ventilated,  and  finds  matters  good  enough  for  poor  wretches  unused  to 
comfort;  against  the  abuse  of  personal  liberty  of  dealing  in  men  who  draw 
their  fellow-men  into  slavery  to  drunkenness  ;  against  encroachments  of  all 
kinds  upon  the  rights  of  others ;  even  against  the  ill-treatment  of  animals. 
Such  crusades  have  more  sanctity  than  any  in  the  Middle  Ages  could  boast, 
for  these  are  no  mad  rush  to  rescue  an  empty  sepulchre  ;  they  are  acknowl- 
edgments that  the  Saviour  has  risen,  and  that  the  essence  of  kis  humanity 
dwells  among  us  in  the  poorest  human  being.  All  these  movements  are 
expressions  of  a  new  era.  The  age  of  dogma  is  over ;  that  of  practical 
work  has  begun.  We  have  begun  to  feel  that  we  can't  split  hairs  any  more, 
but  must  cable  them,  instead,  and  use  them  to  draw  up  fellow-creatures  oat 
of  the  mire.  This  is  the  meaning  of  our  societies  and  combinations  under 
various  names.  It  is  work,  work  ;  not  think  and  dream.  Everything  shows 
the  impetus  of  new  power ;  the  literature  that  is  not  laboring  directly  for  it 
is  becoming  suited  to  relieve  the  strain  of  life.  It  has  now  two  great  aims : 
to  instruct  practically,  and  to  amuse.  We,  in  this  work-a-day  age,  arc  get- 
ting bravely  over  the  grandiloquence  and  the  struggling  aspirations  of 
youth,  into  the  fine,  practical  regions  of  middle  life.  Let  us  hail  the  change 
with  joy.  In  our  stories  we  have  no  longer  to  dwell  so  much  upon  what 
people  feel,  as  upon  how  they  express  themselves ;  their  houses,  their  man- 
ners especially,  and  their  habits  are  of  interest  to  us.  This  is  because  we 
are  coming  to  discover  that,  after  all,  so  much  feeling  about  everything  is 
quite  unnecessary,  and  a  serious  hindrance  to  these  practical  aims  to  which 
so  much  honor  is  due.  We  have  come  to  have  a  morbid  horror  of  being 
sentimental.  *  Anything  but  that,'  we  cry;  and  when  a  man  enthuses  o?er 
some  touching  scene  of  sorrow,  we  have  adopted  the  habit  of  appljdng  the 
practical,  instantly,  by  passing  round  the  hat  and  asking,  like  the  man  in 
the  story,  *  How  much  are  you  sorry  ? '  It's  the  best  antidote  known  for 
gush.  Yes,  the  world  is  beginning  to  solve  the  vast  problem  of  the  highest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  'A!''  is  not  always  to  remain  the  unknown 
quantity ;  it  is  to  be  proved  to  equal  bread  and  coals  to  our  neighbor  in 
want.  At  last,  Christianity  has  fairly  got  its  hand  into  a  man's  pocket, — not 
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as  a  favor,  but  a  right,  inasmuch  as  when  a  man  pulls  out  his  dollars  in  the 
style  of  the  Samaritan  he  begins  his  creed,  and  it*s  a  genuine  one.  We  are 
coming  to  know  that  we  can  dispense  with  many  things,  because  now  we 
have  laid  hold  upon  the  indispensable." 

Mr.  Atterbury  folded  his  paper,  and  looked  about  him  slowly  to  see  who 
would  be  first  to  throw  the  lance  of  an  antagonist.  It  was  Mr.  Tipton,  a 
large  ship-builder,  and  a  good  friend  of  his  neighbor  Atterbury. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  allow  us  a  dash  of  poetry  with  the  bread  and 
coals  ? ''  he  asked,  in  his  slow  way.  *'  It  might  help  to  keep  them  warm 
while  the  fire  is  burning  up." 

The  reader  laughed.  He  thought,  at  first,  that  Tipton  was  joking.  But 
that  gentleman's  face  was  perfectly  serious.  "  Pray,  how  would  you  ar- 
range it  ?  "  Atterbury  asked. 

"  I  mean,  you  haven't  taken  in  the  whole  sweep  of  the  thing,"  returned 
the  other.     "  You've  got  your  fire,  but  you've  forgotten  to  lay  in  your  fuel." 

**  I  agree  perfectly  with  Mr.  Atterbury,"  said  Miss  Moore,  who  had  a 
habit  of  agreeing  with  what  seemed  to  her  the  stronger  side.  "  I  am  glad 
the  world  has  grown  practical.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  Dorcas,  with 
the  coats  and  garments  that  she  had  made,  was  more  useful  than  Anna  the 
prophetess." 

"  You  are  making  invidious  comparisons,"  said  Rev.  Mark  Coylston, 
gravely.     **  Each  has  her  noble  use." 

"  What  I  mean,"  said  Tipton,  "  is  that  you  wouldn't  get  your  Dorcas, 
unless  you  began  with  Anna." 

"  Not  proven,  "  said  Mr.  Warren,  the  lawyer.  "  Let  us  hear  you  go  at 
it,  Tipton." 

"  If  it's  the  wheels  of  a  factory  that  do  all  the  work,"  answered  Tipton, 
"  what's  the  use  of  insisting  upon  water-power  ?  " 

"  Oh !  we  never  think  that  Dorcas'  coats  and  garments  make  themselves," 
said  Mrs.  Roberts ;  and  we  know  that  the  other  good  things  must  leave  a 
will  behind  them." 

**  It's  the  power  behind  that  will  that  I  mean,  Mrs.  Roberts." 

"  That  is,  the  consciousness  of  need  and  the  consciousness  of  brother- 
hood," explained  Mr.  Roberts. 

"  That  is  it,"  said  the  other,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

"  But  this  doing  good  things  is  nothing  new,"  said  Mrs.  Hardack.  "  From 
the  days  of  the  apostle  that  question  has  stood.  *  Show  me  thy  faith  with- 
out thy  works.' " 

"  Very  true,"  answered  Mr.  Warren ;  "  but  it  has  been  a  good  deal  over- 
shadowed, and  left  to  the  practice  of  the  few  who  were  more  anxious  to  do 
what  was  right  than  to  tell  their  neighbors  what  they  ought  to  do." 

"  But,  you  see,  this  way  was  fulfilling  the  royal  law  with  a  margip  ;  this 
was  loving  one's  neighbor  better  than  one's  self,"  laughed  Miss  Wynne. 

"  Then  there  are  more  saints  in  the  world  than  we  have  counted,"  said 
Mr.  Martinas. 
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"  Too  many  for  all  our  calendars,"  said  Miss  Upham ;  **  but  a  few  of 
them  lack  quality." 

"  Not  the  quality  of  officiousness,"  retorted  Mrs.  Hardack,  with  a  laugh 
at  a  recollection,  in  which  Mrs.  Roberts  joined  her. 

Mr.  Roberts  mildly  suggested  that  they  were  wandering  into  side  issues, 
and  Mr.  Atterbury  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion,  all  that  might  have  been 
said  upon  the  subject  of  "  Specialties  "  had  not  been  said  last  week. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Tipton,  "  are  we  expected  in  this  club  to  play 
the  part  of  exhausted  receivers,  and  with  our  discussions  pump  the  life  out 
of  our  subjects."  All  that  I  thought  we  aimed  at  was  to  make  people,— 
that  is,  ourselves, —  find  out  how  much  more  there  is  in  them  than  our  dis- 
cussions have  brought  out." 

**  That  being  the  case,"  resumed  Atterbury,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  special- 
ties are  among  the  results  of  this  new  creed  of  practical  works." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Miss  Upham,  "  but  every  good  specialist  is,  at  first,  a 
student  of  the  general  subject." 

"  Yes,  practically,  not  merely  theoretically,"  said  Dr.  Crofts. 
"  And,  as  I  said,  it  is  all  the  difference  between  vagueness  and  concentra- 
tion," asserted  Mr.  Roberts,  eager  to  prove  his  first  position. 

"  In  short,"  said  Mr.  Martinas,  with  the  air  of  summing  up  the  matter, 
"  hitherto  we  have  had  too  much  theorizing  about  things,  and  too  little  hard 
work  at  them.     The  cry  now  is,  *  Cease  chatter,  and  fall  to.'  " 

**  In  other  words,  let  us  have  one  of  Carlyle's  sublime  silences  of  the 
lip,"  said  Miss  Lucy  Dracut.  "  I  mean,  in  his  case,  following  out  his 
preaching,  not  his  practice." 

**  I  would  follow  out  his  practice,  if  I  could  talk  as  well,"  said  Mrs. 
Crofts. 

"  How  glad  I  am,  then,  you  can't,"  cried  her  husband,  laughing. 
"  I  thing  histor}'  will  show  us,"  said  Mr.  Coylston,  "  that  a  good  deal  of 
this  wasting  of  breath  and  strength  over  theories  came  in  with  Protestant- 
ism. It  was  a  natural  result  of  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  con- 
science that  it  should  swing  itself  about  in  its  new  freedom.  When  that 
sentence,  *  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,'  transformed  Luther  from  a  devotee 
into  a  man^  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  strong  voice  should  send  it  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Christendom.  And  for  nearly  four  centuries,  the  record  of 
what  one  believes  has  been  the  record  of  his  salvation." 

"  You  say  for  four  centuries,"  said  Mr.  Roberts.  "  Do  you  mean  that 
this  came  in  with  Protestantism  ?  Then,  what  do  you  do  with  the  Inqui- 
sition ? " 

"  There  was  not  much  that  was  vague  in  the  views  of  the  inquisitors,  cer- 
tainly," returned  Mr.  Coylston.  "  The  faith  they  taught  was  practical  in 
the  exfreme, — faith  in  a  very  practical  old  man  in  a  chair ;  and  the  evi- 
dence of  it  was  to  be  given  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Atterbury  cites  as  in- 
fallible,— through  the  pocket.  But  Protestantism  is  the  history  of  the  per- 
mutations of  the  finite  mind  in  its  endeavors  to  grasp  the  Infinite.  These 
permutations  will  be,  px^LcUc^Al^,  eudless  ;  and,  meanwhile,  without  losing 
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our  faith,  it  is  well  to  employ  ourselves  serviceably,  and  to  follow  along  in 
the  line  of  the  truest  and  most  reverent  leaders." 

Mr.  Warren  smiled  apart  at  the  evident  meaning  of  this  statement. 

•*  Mr.  Coylston  is  throwing  wide  open  the  doors  of  his  church,  said  Mr. 
Roberts  aside  to  Dr.  Crofts.  These  two  were  great  friends,  although  they 
usually  found  themselves  on  opposite  sides,  in  an  argument.  The  doctor 
nodded  significantly. 

"  He  makes  out  a  pretty  good  case,"  he  answered  in  an  undertone. 

Mr.  Roberts  smiled.  He  was  not  to  be  made  afraid  lest  the  doctor 
should  change  his  allegiance. 

"  Now,  in  literature,"  said  Miss  Wynne,  "  you  see  the  influence  strik- 
ingly. It  is  called  realism  ;  but  it  is  practicality  all  the  same,  or  perhaps, 
practicability.  But  then,  it  is  not  as  pleasant  as  romance.  I  remember 
agreeing  with  Grace,  one  day,  that  when  stories  ended  well,  we  said,  *  Oh, 
of  course,  they  are  stories ;  there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.'  But 
when  they  ended  badly, — that  is,  unhappily, — we  did  not  like  it  at  all.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Hale's  *  Hands  Off,'  that  remarkable  argument  of  our  own  ina- 
bility to  control  affairs  presented  through  the  story  of  Joseph,  I  do  think 
it  is  nice  to  have  a  world  in  which  we  can  make  the  evil  things  knocked 
over,  like  a  row  of  nine-pins,  by  the  good  ones." 

"  Would  you  continue  your  forcible  simile  in  the  case  of  people  t  "  asked 
Mr.  Martinas. 

Miss  Wynne  joined  in  the  laugh.     "  Certainly,"  she  said. 

"  But  then,  we  like  people  and  things  to  be  like  life  ;  and  in  real  life  we 
have  death  and  disaster  enough." 

"  That  isn't  realism,"  said  Mr,  Tipton,  almost  unconsciously  it  seemed, 
and  then  shut  his  lips  again. 

"  But  things  in  real  life  always  may  come  out  well,  if  only  one  goes  on  to 
the  end  of  them.  Life  is  like  war,  you  know,"  said  Miss  Upham ;  some- 
thing for  the  better  may  turn  up  at  any  moment.  And,  in  fiction,  we  just 
take  the  liberty  of  imagining  ourselves  at  the  end,  and  arrange  the  tableau 
effectively,  to  leave  the  audience  in  a  smile." 

"  When  we  are  sufficiently  educated,"  said  Dr.  Crofts,  laughing,  "  we 
shall  know  that  it  is  not  results  that  should  concern  us  at  all,  in  compari- 
son with  processes  and  the  effects  of  combinations." 

**  I  am  so  glad  not  to  have  come  to  that  point  yet,"  said  Miss  Dracut, 
shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"  In  one  sense,  that  is  the  highest  philosophy,"  said  Mr.  Roberts,  "  for 
we  should  be  concerned  with  what  we  do,  as  right,  in  distinction  from 
wrong,  and  let  consequences  follow  as  they  will." 

"  Sure  that  in  the  long  run  they  will  be  as  certain  to  come  out  all  right 
as  a  novel  is,"  cried  Miss  Wynne.     "  Now,  haven't  I  proved  my  point  ?  " 

**  Not  unless  you  take  a  very  long  run  in  many  cases,  and  modify  exten- 
sively the  popular  idea  of  *  all  right,'  "  answered  Mr.  Hardack.  "  It  must 
include  suffering,  sometimes  unrelieved  except  by  de^th,  misunderstandings 
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;.ji|j  uever  explained,  injustice  never  atoned  for, — all  the  slings  and  arrows  by 

■^  tt  which  human  beings,  sent  without  armor  into  the  world,  may  be  woundecL" 

"  Now,  I  think  you're  wrong  there,  speaking  practically,"  interposed  Mr. 
Warren.  **  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  injustice  does,  in  the  long  run, 
get  known  to  be  injustice ;  a  good  many  of  the  slings  and  arrows  make 
only  flesh  wounds,  and  ver>'  few  are  poisoned  darts,  though  there  are  such 
things." 

"  But,  suppose  a  man  suffer  seventy  years  from  an  injustice  that  is  un- 
masked, finally.  Is  the  unmasking  going  to  make  up  for  all  that  time  ?  What 
.  does  ?  "  Mrs.  Crofts  spoke  eagerly,  as  if  she  herself  had  known  a  test  case 
*'  The  practical  takes  up  life  as  it  finds  it,  and  does  not  try  to  explain  its 
puzzles,"  said  Mr.  Atterbury.  "  It  tries  to  remedy  evils,  instead  of  calling 
them  blessings  in  disguise.  We  cannot  explain,  often  we  cannot  obviate ; 
but  where  we  can  remove  one  difficulty,  it  is  worth  a  thousand  years'  talk 
about  the  sublimity  of  bearing  it.  It  is  sublime  to  endure  only  what  ve 
can't  help  ;  for  if  we  can  help  it,  we  are  fools  instead  of  martyrs." 

"  Amen  to  that !  "  called  Mr.  Coylston.     "  That's  what  we  say  in  regard 
to  our  license  law." 

There  was  a  laugh,  for  Mr.  Atterbury  was  in  favor  of  this.     He  quoted 

"  Fcstina  lent}  "  as  his  motto,  and  declared  that  it  would  not  do  to  sweq) 

away  everything  at  once.     It  was  remembered  that  he  had  once  said  so  in  a 

\\\  speech,  to  which  Mr.  Tipton  had  answered  that  probably  there  would  be  a 

little  left  after  their  best  efforts. 

This  evening  it  was  Mr.  Tipton  who  followed  up  Mr.  Coylston's  remark 

by  saying  that  all  people  were  inconsistent.     "  Only  we  don't  happen  to 

I'l  catch  sight  of  them  always  at  that  angle,  "  he  said.     "  Here's  my  friend 

I  Atterbury  advocating  sweeping  the  world  clear  of  abuses,  and  one  would 

think  that  he  had  laid  hand  upon  the  broom.  And  the  next  moment  we 
have  him  crying  out  that  we  are  making  too  clean  a  sweep.  But,  if  these 
practical  people  are  not  going  to  sweep,  what  is  left  for  them  ?  They  must 
be  *  up  and  doing.'  To  them,  repose  is  ignominious,  poetry  something  be- 
longing only  to  tRe  youth  of  the  world,  assault  and  battery  with  the  rig^t 
weapons  upon  the  doomed  objects  the  only  existence  consistent  with  hu- 
man dignity." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Upham,  demurely,  "  the  world  would  be  a  bad  place 
without  brooms." 

"  And  brooms  swung  with  right  good  will,  too,"  added  Mr.  Hardadc. 

**  Long  may  they  swing  !  "  said  Mr.  Tipton.     "  But " 

"Ah,  Mr.  Tipton,  you  leave  a  protest,"  said  Mrs.  Hardack,  "and  we 
want  to  hear  it,  too.     I  move,  since  the  president  is  just  going  to  tell  us 
that  time  is  up,  to-night  that  you  give  us  an  essay  the  next  evening." 
"  I  second  the  motion,"  cried  Mr.  Atterbury. 

"It  is  moved  and  seconded,"  announced  the  president,  "thatMr. Tip- 
"•.5  ton  be  asked  for  an  essay  next  time.     Those  in  favor  please  make  it  mani- 

lijj  fest     Contrary-minded  ?     It  is  a  yote." 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS   OF  JOHN  DUDLEY 

PHILBRICK. 

BY    MRS.    H.  ^.    B.   LORD. 

More  than  thirty  years  since,  when  I  was  a  youthful  teacher,  and  engaged 
in  teaching  in  a  town  not  far  from  Boston,  one  day  there  came  into  my 
school-room  a  gentleman  that  I  soon  learned  was  John  Dudley  Philbrick,  a 
teacher  in  Boston.  He  told  me  he  was  visiting  schools  ;  he  would  be  glad 
to  remain  an  hour  or  two  (with  my  permission),  and  he  wished  no  change 
in  the  exercises,  or  methods  of  conducting  them ;  he  wished  to  see  the 
school  in  its  every-day  appearance.  It  is  not  often,  I  think,  one  can  be  so 
completely  disarmed  of  any  apprehension  of  criticism  as  I  was  at  that  time ; 
and  this  was  owing  to  his  artless,  unassuming  way,  and  evident  intention  to 
do  my  school  nothing  but  good.  He  listened  patiently  to  the  recitations  in 
the  common  branches,  giving  some  useful  hints  and  suggestions.  He 
seemed  especially  interested  in  the  singing  exercise,  which  I  had  intro- 
duced into  the  school  for  the  first  time  that  term  \  and  in  the  reading-les- 
son he  manifested  a  good  deal  of  interest.  I  had  been  trying  to  make  im- 
provement in  this  class ;  viz.,  I  had  endeavored  to  show  the  class  the 
importance  of  giving  the  idea  of  the  author  to  the  ear  of  the  hearer  ;  but, 
as  I  had  never  had  any  elocutionary  training,  I  was  not  very  well  able  to 
accomplish  much.  Yet,  Mr.  Philbrick  gave  me  much  encouragement,  and  ad- 
vised me  to  take  a  course  of  lessons  in  this  branch,  mentioning  Mr.  Rus- 
sell as  a  good  teacher,  and  who  afterward  became  my  teacher.  The  advice 
Mr.  Philbrick  gave  me  that  day  as  to  methods  of  governing  a  school  and 
teaching  various  branches  was  invaluable  to  me ;  and  it  came  from  his 
great  teacher's  heart  in  so  kindly  a  manner,  I  could  but  feel  that  it  was 
sincere  and  given  from  a  sincere  desire  to  help  his  fellow  teachers. 

I  afterward  often  met  him  at  "  Teachers'  Institutes,"  and  I  was  fre- 
quently in  his  office  in  Boston  ;  and  he  always  met  me  with  the  same  cor- 
dial smile  and  the  cheerful  inquiry,  "  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "     Indeed, 
his  v^ry  presence  was  a  help  to  teachers  ;  while  his  lovely  Christian  influence 
became  almost  an  inspiration.     I  think  I  do  not  overestimate  this  fact ; 
and,  because  there  has  been  so  little  said  of  this  side  of  his  life  in  all  that 
has  been  written,  1  feel  it  to  be  a  pleasant  privilege  to  add  some  of  these 
recollections, —  although  want  of  space  forbids  but  a  small  amount  of  what 
could  be  written,  and  which  I  so  readily  recall.     Mr.  Philbrick  did  not  like 
flattt-ry  ;  he  despised  it  in  every  form.     I  was  present  at  a  teachers*  meet- 
ing at  one  time,  when  a  question  of  very  little  importance  came  up.     After 
some  discussion,  which  became  somewhat  personal  and  a  little  offensive  to 
some  of  the  teachers  present,  Mr.  Philbrick  entered  the  room ;  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting,  without  any  preliminary  remarks,  began  to  tell  him  the 
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story  of  the  discussion,  giving  the  outlines  and  his  own  \aews  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  adding,  "Now,  Mr.  Philbrick,  2ls  you  are  the  best educaUnr in  tkt 
country^  we  call  upon  you  to  decide  this  question."  I  shall  never  forget  the 
change  that  came  over  the  noble  countenance  of  Mr.  Philbrick,  ranging 
from  some  degree  of  interest  at  first  to  one  of  intense  disgust  at  last ;  and 
W  then,  with  a  flashing  eye,  yet  fixed  and  calm  in  manner,  he  made  this  reply 

to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  :  "  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  postpone  any  further 
discussion  of  this  subject  until  some  more  important  developments  are 
reached."  He  then  very  cheerfully  entered  into  the  useful  business  of  the 
meeting,  bearing  his  part,  and  turning  the  current  of  thought  into  a  higher 
channel ;  and  no  further  mention  was  made  in  that  meeting  of  the  ^^hat 
methods  of  conducting  school  exhibitions  !  " 

Mr.  Philbrick  was  a  practical  man, — a  "  realist "  ;  he  could  not  become  an 
ideal  man,  and  so  any  effort  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  flatter  him  was  lost 
entirely.  His  love  for  the  pure  and  good  was  as  strong  as  it  could  well  be, 
— he  hated  all  that  was  otherwise.  In  his  talks  to  the  young  he  always  en- 
deavored -  to  impress  them  with  the  importance  of  avoiding  everything  that 
would  lead  to  bad  habits  in  the  future  of  their  lives.  I  remember,  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  fine  class  of  boys  were  leaving  the  Phillips  School  for  the 
High  School,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Philbrick*s  address  to  them  he  gave  them 
this  advice  :  "  Boys,  never  allow  your  mouths  to  be  fouled  with  tobacco  or 
any  intoxicating  liquor,  your  tongue  to  be  defiled  with  an  oath,  or  your  lips 
lo  be  stained  with  a  falsehood."  While  attending  the  "  American  Insti- 
tute," some  years  since,  one  or  two  ladies  with  myself  found  ourselves  in 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  stood  very  high  in  social  circles,  and 
literar)'  ones  too,  but  who  had  a  great  fondness  for  the  wine-cup,  and  who, 
we  soon  discovered,  had  been  indulging  too  freely  in  the  same ;  he  soon 
began  lo  be  silly  and  troublesome,  and  we  feared  he  might  become  disgust- 
ing. Just  then  Mr.  Philbrick  came  toward  us,  and,  with  his  quick  eye,  dis- 
covered the  dilemma.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sad,  pained  look  that  came 
over  his  countenance,— a  mingling  of  pity  and  disgust ;  but  with  his  quick 
tact  the  current  of  conversation  was  changed,  and  he  soon  walked  away 
with  the  gentleman,  whom  we  saw  no  more  that  evening.     Mr.  Philbrick 

fv^und  an  opportunit>\  before  the  evening  closed,  to  say,  "  Mr. is 

sometimes  unfortunate." 

Mr.  Philbrick  had  a  warm,  genesous  heart,  and  he  always  won  friends 
wherx.ner  he  was  known  ;  this  was  true  of  him  from  his  earliest  days.  His 
nu^lhor  told  me  he  never  gave  her  any  trouble  as  a  boy,  but  was  always 
hcIptuK  kind  and  obedient,  truthful  and  firm  for  the  right,  and  ready  to  de- 
tVnd  himself  and  others  when  a  question  of  right  was  involved.  When  in 
the  ••  old  red  school-house,"  he  was  always  ready  to  help  both  teacher  and 
Sv  hvx^!mates,  by  goo^l  conduct  and  obedience  added  to  his  willing  helpful- 
iiess,  in  time  oif  perplexity.  It  has  been  said  by  one  of  those  schoolmates, 
*'  K>hn  w,is  a  lower  of  strength  among  us."  One  of  his  classmates  in  the 
AOAaemv  io!d  me  he  carried  the  samejoving,  helpful  disposition  there  with 
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him,  and  was  ready  to  help  all  the  needy.  And  when  he  entered  "  college," 
his  great,  noble  heart  went  with  him,  and  here  he  found  many  and  frequent 
opportunities  to  aid  and  assist  others  ;  and  he  was  never  known  to  refuse 
to  give  aid  to  any  one,  as  far  as  he  could  conscientiously  give  it.  And  al- 
though his  college-life  was  one  of  hard  labor  and  struggle  with  many  depri- 
vations, he  did  not  seem  to  consider  it  so  ;  but,  having  met  cheerfully  and 
surmounted  his  own  difficulties,  looked  about  him  to  see  if  there  was  not 
some  one  needing  his  assistance.  One  of  his  classmates  in  college  said  of 
him,  **  I  suppose  Mr.  Philbrick  did  more  for  other  fellows  in  college  than 
all  the  rest  of  us  put  together."  When  his  Sophomore  year  was  ended  and 
he  had  by  such  faithful  application  mastered  (he  felt)  the  hardest  part  of 
his  college  studies,  when  he  had  entered  upon  his  Junior  year,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  a  more  restful  year  of  study  and  the  opportunity  for 
some  recreation,  there  came  to  him  the  crowning  sacrifice  of  all  his  life,  as 
has  been  estimated  by  many  of  his  friends. 

One  of  his  classmates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  lost  the  use,  very 
nearly,  of  his  eyes  ;  indeed,  his  physician  told  him  he  must  not  look  upon  a 
printed  page  for  one  year  at  least ;  the  disappointment  was  so  intense  that 
the  president  of  the  college  undertook  to  find  sogie  one  who  would  read 
him  through  the  two  remaining  years  of  college-life.  As  soon  as  it  was 
made  known  to  the  class,  Mr.  Philbrick,  with  his  usual  self-sacrificing  spirit, 
signified  his  entire  willingness  to  undertake  the  task  ;  and  so,  laying  aside 
the  pleasant  anticipation  of  more  time  for  reading  and  recreation,  and  less 
close  application  to  study  and  the  details  of  student-life,  he  took  up  the 
burden  and  cheerfully  bore  it  for  the  remaining  two  years  of  his  college- 
life,  carrying  his  classmate  through  with  credit  and  with  as  high  a  standing 
as  he  had  formerly  maintained.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  this  same  man  (a  few  years  since),  who  is  now  an  honored  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel ;  and  he  most  tearfully  and  touchingly  told  me  all  the 
facts  I  have  named,  and  many  more ;  and  he  added,  "It  wil!  never  be 
known  in  this  life  how  great  that  sacrifice  was,  nor  how  untiring  Mr.  Phil- 
brick was  in  his  ministrations  to  me  ;  never  forgetting  to  read  me  all  and 
every  thing  about  the  lesson,  and  not  leaving  it  until  I  had  faithfully  com- 
mitted it  to  memory  and  had  understood  it.  And,  although  I  could  not 
see  his  face,  his  pleasant  voice  and  ready  ministrations  always  uplifted  me 
from  the  gloom  of  my  darkened  hours."  When  we  know  that  such  a  life 
has  ceased  to  be  among  us, — a  life  of  so  much  strength  and  beauty, — aye, 
that  embodied  so  much  that  was  "  lovely  and  of  good  report," — we  are  led 
to  cry  out :  "  How  is  the  strong  staff  broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  I  " 
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History  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  school  or  college  bra 
instruction.  It  is  the  study  of  humanity  and  of  the  humanities.  5 
enough  this  branch  was  slow  in  taking  its  proper  place  in  the  curri( 
our  American  colleges  and  schools.  In  methods  of  instruction,  ah 
been  slow  in  making  the  improvement  so  evident  in  other  subjec 
study  of  history  brings  rich  reward  to  classes,  older  and  young< 
schools  and  higher  institutions  are  now  receiving  advantages  fron 
proved  methods  recently  introduced  by  the  better  class  of  instnicto 
advent  of  a  new  text-book  upon  this  subject  is  not  a  matter  of  mu< 
est  or  of  uncommon  moment.  But  the  work  which  has  just  appean 
the  title  of  Outlines  of  Universal  History^  by  Prof.  Fisher  of  Yale 
is  of  unusual  power  and  unique  character.  It  is  but  an  epitome  of 
and  is  an  effort  to  condense  the  record  of  all  countries  and  all  tim< 
compass  of  a  single  volume.  Although  this  is  a  difficult  task,  yei 
thor  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  of  unusual  interest  and  va 

The  first  characteristic  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  plan  of  the  work 
prehcnsive,  including  besides  the  narrative  of  political  events,  the  r 
wars,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  governments  and  nations  ;  clear  sumn 
the  progress  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  Another  noticeable  f< 
its  prominent  exhibition  of  what  has  impressed  the  author, —  unity 
tory.  Changes  are  traced  back  to  their  causes,  and  the  thread  ths 
each  period  with  its  antecedent  is  brought  to  light.  But  perhaps  tl 
important  L]uality  of  the  book  is  its  faithfulness  and  accuracy. 

So  much  has  passed  for  history  which  belongs  to  myth  and  le| 
many  books  have  been  written  by  those  who  have  not  studied   all   i 
the  subject  with  sufficient  care  to  become  familiar  with  the  facts  in 
bearings,  and  to  be  able  to  present  them  in  their  proper  relations,  th; 
relief  to  find  an  author  who  forms  a  clear  judgment  and  expresses 
with  precision  and  accuracy    as  does  Prof.  Fisher  in  this  volume, 
cient  and  in  modern  history,  in  considering  the  nations  of  Europe  o 
ica,  the  treatment  is  fair  and  broad-minded.     Whether  one  opens 
discussion  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  rise  of  the  Fi 
poleon,  or  the  development  of  the  American  Republic,  he  meets  witl 
statement  of  facts,  placed  in  their  proper  relations.  In  American  his 
reader  is  impressed  with  this  absolute  accuracy,  fairness  of  statement 
tally  unbiased  treatment.    The  account  of  the  settlements  upon  this  c< 
development  of  the  English  Colonies,  the  War  of  Independence,  the 

1  Outlines  of  Unh'ersal  History.  Designed  as  a  text-book  and  for  private  rea< 
Prof.  George  Park  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  College.  8vo,  cloth,  moro 
690  pp.,  with  32  maps.  Introduction  price,  I2.40.  New  York  :  Ivison,  Blakema: 
&  Co. ;  1886. 
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of  the  government,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  "  strict-construc- 
tion "  party  and  the  "  broad-construction  "  party,  the  increase  of  territory, 
the  growth  of  industries,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  gov- 
ernment, are  all  treated  with  great  care  and  good  judgment,  and  by  an  im- 
partial hand.  The  thirty-two  maps  are  of  great  importance  in  the  use  of 
the  book.  Among  these,  the  map  showing  the  territorial  growth  of  the 
United  States  is  specially  valuable.  The  author  does  not  fall  into  the  error 
made  by  the  map  in  the  United  States  Census  of  1870,  which  carries  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  over  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  follows  Blaine,  Mc Mas- 
ters, Marbois,  Caleb  Cushing,  and  others,  and  bounds  the  Province  of 
Louisiana  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Upon  this  map  Professor 
Fisher  states  our  claim  to  Oregon  to  be  by  "  Discovery  and  Exploration, 
1792— 1805  ;  Contiguity  to  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803 ;  Prior  Settlement 
i8zx  j  Treaty  with  Spain,  1819;  Treaty  with  England,  1846." 

Another  feature  of  the  book  is  its  concise  treatment  of  topi<%^  all  parts 
being  characterized  by  clearness,  perspicacity,  and  brevity.  The  author  is, 
also,  very  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  topics  for  presentation.  Only  luch 
events  are  considered  as  have  some  broad  prominence  and  importance  in 
the  development  of  the  race  or  the  nation.  The  author  is  evidently  deeply 
impressed  with  the  "unit}'  of  history,"  which  may,  perhaps,  properly  be 
interpreted  as  the  divine  overruling  of  human  events,  or  the  hand  of  God 
in  history.  There  is  in  the  whole  work  an  evident  comprehension  of  the 
one  thread  or  purpose  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  history  in  all  ages, 
so  that  all  events,  singly  or  in  groups,  are  made  to  affect,  in  some  way,  the 
development  and  upbuilding  of  the  human  race.  Altogether  the  work  is  a 
rare  one,  and  can  be  safely  commended  in  almost  unqualified  praise  to  edu- 
cators. Even  those  who  find  it  too  mature  or  too  difficult  for  their  classes, 
should  have  it  in  hand  for  constant  consultation. 
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The  life  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  so  lovingly  written,  or,oiiei 
edited  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Samuel  Longfellow,  has  an  impoita 
upon  the  educational  side.  The  poet  devoted  bis  whole  life,  pe 
and  laboriously  to  one  object.  He  was  wedded  to  literature.  He 
and  last  and  always,  a  poet.  The  poet  did  not  sink  the  man,  yet 
life-work  was  the  work  of  a  poet.  Heniy  W.  Longfellow  was  no 
all  trades,"  but  he  was  a  master  in  poetry  and  literature.  The  fin 
tions,  the  original  treatment  of  a  subject,  the  accuracy  and  care  ( 
work,  were  by  no  means  fortuitous.  These  elements  of  a  man's  i 
work  come  not  by  chance,  but  from  fixedness  of  purpose,  from 
industry,  from  persistent  concentration  of  heart  and  mind. 

When  he  was  a  youth  in  college  and  the  question  of  a  profess 
before  him  for  consideration  and  decision,  he  filially  referred  the  i 
his  father,  but  was  honest  enough  to  express,  from  time  to  time 
convictions  and  desires.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  during  his  senic 
college,  he  says :  "  But  in  thinking  to  make  a  lawyer  of  me,  I 
thought  more  partially  of  roe  than  justly."  He  also  wrote  to  a 
about  the  same  time  :  "  I  cannot  make  a  lawyer  of  any  eminence, 
I  have  not  a  talent  for  argument ;  I  am  not  good  enough  for  a 
and  as  to  physic,  I  utterly  and  absolutely  detest  it" 

Later,  he  tells  his  father :  "  I  want  to  spend  one  year  at  Caoib) 
the  purpose  of  reading  history  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
thors  in  polite  literature;  whilst  at  the  same  time  I  can  be  ao 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  without  an  acquaintance  with 
shall  be  shut  out  from  one  of  the  most  beautifu  1  departments  of 
.  .  "  The  fact  is, —  and  I  will  not  disguise  it  in  the  least,  for 
ought  not, —  the  fact  is,  I  most  eagerly  aspire  after  future  emineuc* 
ature  ;  my  whole  soul  burns  most  ardently  for  it,  and  every 
thought  centers  in  it."  This  ambition  is  the  key-note  to  the  life 
success  of  this  great  man. 

He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Bowdoin 
and  spent  a  year  in  Europe  in  close  and  constant  study  to  prepare 
for  the  position.  From  this  time  throughout  his  long  career  h< 
honest,  earnest,  conscientious  student  of  literature.  The  picture 
brot'ier  lovingly  paints  of  him  at  the  different  epochs  of  his  life,- 
aVowable  to  call  them  "  epochs,"  in  a  life  whose  stream  flowed  so  » 
and  placidly  alike, — exhibits  his  earnestness,  his  sensitiveness,  his 
There  was,  surely,  nothing  fortuitous  in  his  life.  It  is  true,  in 
sense,  that  the  "  poet  is  born,  not  made  ■"  but  in  a  sense  equally 
equally  important,  it  may  be  said  that  the  poet  must  make  himself. 
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try^  cultivation,  and  a  persistent  purpose  well  carried  out.  What  a  contrast 
there  is  in  the  well-rounded,  consistent,  snccessful  life  of  Longfellow,  and 
the  brilliant,  erratic  career  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  who  died  long  before  his  time 
his  sun  going  down  at  noon  in  cloudy  obscurity  !  Doubtless  Poe  was  a 
more  brilliant  poet  than  Longfellow,  yet  his  career  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
...  Tlie  cause  is  apparent. 

•  In  the  life  of  Longfellow,  therefore,  is  found  a  lesson  of  great  value  to 
the  teacher  and  to  ambitious  young  men.     We  cordially  command  the  biog- 

__  raphy  of  this  distinguished  poet  to  the  careful  study  of  all  interested  in  the 

~^  proper  education  of  the  young. 

Thb  recent  strike  of  railroad  men  at  St  Louis  is  a  serious  affair.  It  is  to 
_  be  hoped  that  a  settlement  will  be  made  such  that  a  similar  state  of  things 
~"'  will  be  improbable  in  the  future.  People  in  different  sections  of  our  great 
'  country  are  now  so  dependent  upon  each  other,  through  railroads,  for  trans- 
^  portation  and  commerce,  that  serious  results  threaten  when  traffic  and 
"*    travel  are  interfered  with  in  this  manner. 

~         It  has  appeared  of  late,  in  one  or  two  instances,  that  the  boys  in  the 
"^    sdhools  are  not  only  imbibing  the  grand  principle  of  the  "  New  Education^" 
—to  "  learn  to  do  by  doing,'* —  but  are  rapidly  going  beyond  that  and,  in 
^'  some  cases  at  least,  ^re  learning  to  do  by  knowing  that  others  do. 

For  example  :  at  Greenpoint,  L.  L,  recently,  about  one  hundred  boys  of 

~^'  all  ages,  pupils  in  one  of  the  public  schools,  made  a  demand  upon  their 

-^  principal  that  the  usual  morning  and  afternoon  recesses  be  extended  from 

'  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  and  that  on  Fridays  the  afternoon  session  close 

half  an  hour  earlier  than  at  present.    Their  demands  not  being  acceded  to, 

-^  the  boys  refused  to  return  to  the  school  after  the  morning  recess,  and  pick. 

-^'  ded  the  entrance  to  prevent  others  from  entering.    The  trouble  assumed 

~  '  such  threatening  proportions  that  the  principal  sent  for  the  police,  and  a 

^  sergeant  and  several  officers  were  sent  to  the  school.     Finally,  the  mother 

■^  <A  the  chief  ringleader  arrived  and  succeeded  in  forcing  her  son  into  the 

school.     After  he  had  gone  in  the  other  boys  quietly  marched  in,  and  no 

^  farther  trouble  was  experienced. 

''^'  Nor  can  this  be  regarded  as  a  solitary  illustration  ;  for  at  Troy,  at  nearly 
*-  the  same  time,  about  half  of  the  boys  in  one  of  the  ward  schools  struck  for 
shorter  hours,  and  refused  to  continue  their  studies.  They  demanded  only 
one  session  a  day,  and  that  to  be  from  8  o'clock  until  noon.  The  boys 
field  an  open-air  mass  meeting,  and  then,  procuring  laths  and  sticks, 
swarmed  through  the  neighboring  streets,  threatening  violence  to  pupils 
"who  did  not  join  them.  The  reserve  from  one  police  station  was  sent  to 
the  scene  to  give  whatever  protection  was  necessary.  The  strikers  tried  to 
induce  the  boys  in  another  school  to  follow  their  example. 

Here  we  have  a  singular  case  of  "  striking,"  surely.  If  the  "  child  is 
father  to  the  man,"  then  we  may  easily  imagine  what  may  happen  to  some 
railroad  or  boot  factory   when  the  Long  Island  boys  or  the  Troy  lads  are 
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grown  to  maturity  and  have  taken  the  places  of  those  hardy  fo 
Mr.  Powderly  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  great  refonn  upon  t 
sippi. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  now  to  the  construction  of  scli 
ings  having  better  accommodations  for  pupils  and  teachers.  TI 
importance  of  having  rooms  well  heated,  lighted,  and  ventilatec 
brought  more  prominently  before  the  public  In  this  connectior 
tion  of  the  American  Institute  of  Imstruetion  is  to  be  highly  commi 

A  fund  has  been  obtained,  called  the  Bicknell  Fund,  to  be  used 
for  the  best  drawing,  plans,  and  speciiications  of  school  buildii 
Institute  makes  the  following  offer  through  its  committee  : 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  offers  one  Premium 
DotuiKS  for  the  best  Drawing,  Plans,  and  Specifications  of  a  Sch 
ing  for  a  Graded  School.  The  following  conditions  must  be  rec 
the  artist : 

(r)  The  school-building  must  accommodate  four  hundred  pupil; 

(a)  Its  cost  must  not  exceed  $30,000,  and  it  may  be  either  of 
wood. 

(3)  Its  internal  structure  must  have  special  reference  to  the 
portant  elements  of  health  and  comfort, —  light,  heat,  and  vent 
while  its  exterior  should  exhibit  a  fair  degree  of  beauty  and  oman 

(4)  The  design  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on 
July  r,  1886.  Alice  E.  Freeman,   1  „ 

W.  A.  Robinson,        t  ^"-l"'!^*, 
Thos.  W.  BicKNKii,  J -^'^■*"'^-'' 
For  particulars  as  to  plans,  address 

T.  W.  BiCENELL,  3  Somerset  St.,  ] 

All  teachers,  desirous  of  improving  themselves  and  of  keepinj 
of  the  times  in  whatever  relates  to  their  profession,  should  coosi 
fully  their  opportunities  for  attending  the  great  conventions  and 
schools,  which  have  become  so  much  the  custom  of  late  years,  du 
and  August.  The  approaching  summer  promises  rich  advantage 
direction.  The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Assoeiation,  at 
will  be  a  very  large  one,  and  the  indications  are  that  President 
Secretary  Sheldon,  and  the  Executive  Committee,  will  succeed  in 
ing  a  program  of  rare  excellence.  Besides,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  a 
ment  for  the  teachers  in  the  East,  or  South,  or  upon  the  Paciiic  1 
take  such  a  journey  as  would  be  required  to  bring  them  to  Topel 
study  the  lessons  which  a  visit  to  the  "  great  interior  "  would  prese 
rates  of  railroad  fare  are  very  low,  and  the  chance  will  also  be  ol 
all  who  desire  to  make  a  visit  to  Colorado,  and,  indeed,  to  Califo 
Oregon,  at  very  small  cost.  

President  Patterson,  Treasurer  Webster,  and  Secretary  Chui 
laid  all  New  England  teachers  under  great  obligation  to  them  f 
cellent  plans  now  announced  for  the  meeting  of  the  American  In 
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Jmsiruction^  at  Bar  Harbor.  The  rates  of  fare  are  low ;  the  bill  of  fare  is 
superb.  This  opportunity  to  visit  the  beautiful  coast  of  Maine  and  con- 
tinue the  journey  over  the  hills  and  among  the  mountains  of  the  "  Dirigo  " 
and  the  "  Granite  "  states,  should  prove  sufficient  inducement  to  cause  mul- 
litudes  from  Boston,  Providence,  Hartford,  and  Springfield,  and  the  other 
•cities  and  towns  of  New  England,  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  chance  for 
and  recreation. 


Australia  has  formed  a  federation,  by  which  a  new  nation  has  been 
added  to  the  world's  family.  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  West 
Australia,  and  Tasmania  have  united  in  a  confederation.  The  population 
is  about  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  territory  embraced  is  over  three 
millions  of  square  miles.  Thus  the  population  is  fully  equal  to  what  the 
United  States  had  when  we  became  a  nation,  and  the  territory  is  almost  as 
large  as  the  United  States  now  has,  including  Alaska.  This  action  is  of 
importance,  and  will  bear  favorably  upon  the  welfare  of  our  country. 


Since  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  penned  his  sneer  asking,  *'  Who  reads  an 
American  book  ? "  great  changes  have  occurred  in  the  literary  world.  Amer* 
ican  authors  have  forced  their  way  toward  the  front  rank  of  writers,  and  an 
American  school  ol  literature  may  be  said  to  be  established.  Yet  every 
teacher  should  constantly  draw  Inspiration  from  the  British  classics,  both 

to  thought  and  style. 


The  Saratoga,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Chautauqua,  Amherst,  Burlington, 
and  other  "  Summer  Schools ''  offer  such  facilities  for  professional  study,  im- 
provement, and  recreation,  at  the  same  time,  at  small  cost^  that,  undoubt- 
edly, many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  offer,  and  these  summer  resorts  will 
jield  a  handsome  income  to  the  proprietors,  and  a  greater  gain  to  their 
patrons. 

The  recent  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 

HoHj  at  Washington,  presided  over  by  the  venerable  historian  of  America, 

9on.  George  Bancroft,  was  a  memorable  occasion.     Papers  of  unusual 

pertinence  and  value  were  read,  and  the  discussions  gave  an  opportunity 

€or  cultivating  breadth  of  views  and  charity  for  the  opinions  of  opponents. 

The  growth  of  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, everywhere  manifest  during  the  last  ten  years,  is  a  subject  for  congrat- 
^ation  and  satisfaction. 


Our  friends  will  find,  on  pp.  vi.  and  xii.,  a  few  extracts  from  letters  and 
representative  journals  which  have  been  received  by  the  publisher. 
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Popular  Education  in  Saxony.  — 
The  leading  position  which  Saxony 
holds  among  the  educating  countries  of 
the  world  gives  peculiar  interest  to  her 
educational  statistics.  According  to  the 
census  of  i88o,  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  was  2,972,805.  Recent  reports 
give  the  number  of  primary  schools  as 
2,147,  attended  by  472,000  pupils,  taught 
by  5,654  masters  and  143  mistresses. 
The  schools  are  mixed  as  to  sex ;  and 
the  law  fixes  the  maximum  number  of 
pupils  in  a  class  at  sixty,  and  the  maxi- 
mum number  that  can  be  entrusted  to 
one  teacher  at  120.  The  rule  is  for 
these  to  be  divided  into  two  sections, 
each  attending  school  three  hours  a  day. 
School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Boys  are  further  obliged  to  attend 
during  three  years, —  f.  e.y  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen, —  adult 
classes  for  two  hours  a  week ;  the  local 
committee  may  extend  the  time  to  six 
hours  a  week.  The  minimum  salary  of 
a  licentiate  teacher  is  $130.25  with  lodg- 
ing and  fire  ;  of  a  titular  teacher,  $202.- 
65  in  the  smaller  communes.  In  towns 
of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  the 
minimum  salary  of  a  head -master  is 
1651.37)^.  In  the  six  chief  cities  of 
Saxony  the  salaries  of  head  -  masters 
range  from  $868.50  to  $1,230.37)^.  The 
elementary  school  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
commune,  upon  which  devolves  the  bur- 
den of  its  maintenance.  The  sources 
of  income  are  :  school  fees, — which  are 
very  variable  ;  special  imposts,  paid  half 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  half  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  commune  above 
fourteen  years  of  age;  a  permanent 
school  fund.  The  total  annual  expense 
for  primary  schools,  excluding  normal 
schools,  is  about  $3,500,000,  which 
gives  an  average  of  $7.34  per  child. 


Modifications  of  Curkicula  ii 

English    Schools.  —  The  Cambn^ 

Senate  has  made  alterations  in  exaima»  J 

tion  sabjects,  by  which  it  is  proposed  t» 

admit  French  and  German  as  altem' 

tives  to  Mathematics  for  all  stndeot^ 

the  amount  of    Mathematics  being,  H 

the  same  time,  materially  reduced,  nr 

Journal  of  Educatum  (London)  inabi 

the  following  statement : 

'*  Seven  vears  ago,  a  representative 
body  of  public  school  masters  pasted  • 
unanimous  resolution  that  Greek  sbovU 
no  longer  be  taught  in  the  lower  fonns. 
Nothing  came  of  the  resolution.  .  .  . 
Now,  at  last,  one  head-master  has  e^ 
pressed  his  intention  of  '  shootior  I& 
agara.'  The  bill  which  willshort^l» 
come  a  law  in  one  of  oar  great  pibfic 
schools  is  as  follows :  The  school  vl 
be  divided  into  three  parts.  In  die  lov* 
est,  a  limited  number  of  subjects— Lsdi^ 
French,  English,  and  Mathematics,— 
will  be  taught  to  all  boys  alike.  In  tbe 
middle  part,  Science  (/.  /.,  Qiemis&y 
and  Botany)  will  be  added  to  the  curie- 
ulum,  and  not  less  than  ivrt,  hours  i 
week  assigned  to  it  In  the  highest 
part  a  choice  will  be  allowed  betweei 
Greek  and  Modern  Lmguages;  and, 
further,  a  third  part  of  a  boy's  time  wiD 
be  left  at  his  own  dispos  1  for  spedalifi* 
tion  in  Science,  Mathematics,  or  po5S»> 
bly  other  subjects.'* 

The  Church  and  State  in  Fra.vo. 
— The  discussion  in  the  French  Senate 
of  the  primary  education  bill,  noticed 
in  the  last  issue  of  £ducation%  iUos* 
trates  a  deep  conflict  that  is  going  on  ii 
France.  Against  that  clause  of  the  bi3 
which  debars  members  of  a  religious  o^ 
der  from  the  office  of  teacher  in  a  pub- 
lic school,  Jules  Simon  himself  pro- 
tested,— not  in  the  name  of  church orof 
party,  but  simply  in  the  name  of  liberty. 
Cardinal  Guibert,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  President 
Gr^vy,  protesting  against  the  injustice 
done  to  the  clergy  under  the  pretense 
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that  they  are  eDemies  of  the  Republic. 
He  recalls  the  oppressive  legislation  of 
which  they  have  been  the  victims  during 
the  last  five  years ; — in  1880  the  relig- 
ious orders  dispersed ;— in  1882  the  ac- 
ademic law  striking  religion  from  the 
programme  of  public  instruction,  the 
Budget  of  Public  Worship  decreased 
\gf  7,000,000  francs  in  five  years,  and 
IfaBally  the  legislation  that  excludes  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders  from  the 
schools.  He  appeals  to  the  President 
to  interpose  his  influence  against  farther 
fa&jastice,  and  predicts  terrible  evils  if 
the  warning  is  unheeded. 

£minent  Men  recently  Deceased. 
— -  La  Natun  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  career  of  the  eminent  phys- 
icist, Jules  Jumin,  whose  death  occurred 
In  February  last.    His  researches  and 
his  fame  as  a  lecturer  are  familiar  to 
teachers  of  science  in  our  own  country. 
Queen  Victoria  has  written  letters  of 
condolence  to  the  widow  and  the  son  of 
Principal  Tulloch,  whose  recent  death 
baa   deprived  St.  Andrews  University 
(Scotland)  of  a  master  mind. 
^      Dr.  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  died  March  28. 
Dr.  Trench  was  probably  best  known  to 
the   rank  and  file  of   teachers  by  his 
Study  of  Words,    He  was,   however,  I 


a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and  by  virtue 
both  of  his  prose  and  poetry  holds  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  literature  of 
our  day. 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Trench  was 
preceded  a  few  hours  by  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  the  author  of  several 
poems,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Philip  van  Artevelde^  published  in 
1834.  His  Autobiography  was  one  of 
the  literary  sensations  of  last  year. 

Born  in  1800,  Taylor  was  a  link 
between  two  generations  of  poets,  — 
Moore,  Byron,  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  Ten- 
nyson and  Browning  of  later  fame. 

New  Hall  of  the  Royal  College 
OP  Physicians,  London.  —  March  24, 
Queen  Victoria  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  Medical  Examination  Hall 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  which 
is  in  progress  of  erection  on  the  Victo- 
ria Embankment,  near  Waterloo  Bridge. 
The  ceremony  was  the  occasion  of  a 
brilliant  pageant.  The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  now 
constituted,  from  1800.  The  two  have 
at  length  united  for  purposes  of  exami- 
nation and  the  elevation  of  professional 
education.  a.  t.  s. 
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The  publication  by  Ticknor  &  Com- 
pany of  the  Lt'f^  of  Longfellow  is  really 
the  literary  event  of  the  month.  "In 
such  a  life,"  says  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Longfellow,  the  editor  of  the 
biography,  'a  new  book  is  a  great  ad- 
venture ;  a  new  poem  or  tale,  a  chief 
event.  Such  a  life  can  be  painted  only 
by  a  multitude  of  minute  touches." 
These  are  given  with  a  loving  and  faith- 
ful hand  by  the  brother,  who  weaves  the 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  poet 
into  a  book  of  absorbing  interest  In  a 
novel,  the  element  which  wins  and  holds 
us  is  the  human  element ;  and  the  life- 
story  of  a  great  man, — especially  a  man 
beloved  and  revered  as  Longfellow  was, 
—  is  more  interesting  than  any  fiction 
can  possibly  be.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
vulgar  curiosity  that  leads  one  to  wish 
to  know  intimately  of  the  life  of  such  a 
man.  One  is  sure  of  a  helpful  growth 
from  the  watching  of  the  development 
of  k  high  soul.  "Literature,  as  it  was 
always  his  earliest  ambition,  was  always 
his  most  real  interest;  it  was  his  con- 
stant point  of  view ;  it  was  his  chosen 
refuge."  **  He  kept  the  doors  of  his 
study  always  open,  both  literally  and 
figuratively."  "This  is  the  life  of  a 
man  who  was  a  worker, —  a  faithful  user 
of  his  powers.  His  art  he  valued,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  vehicle  for 
noble,  gentle,  beautiful  thought  and  sen- 
timent." 

The  r^der  of  the  life  follows  the 
boy  into  his  youth  and  young  manhood 
with  keen  interest.  The  record  of  the 
three  years  of  his  first  visit  to  Europe 
are  full  of  most  fascinating  glimpses  of 
his  studen]t  life  in  Paris  and  Rome,  Ma- 
drid and  Gottingen. 

"  Traveling  has  its  joys,— so  he  wrote 
when  on  his  homeward  voyage, — "for 


him  whose  heart  can  whirl  away  in  the 
sweep  of  life  and  the  eddies  of  the 
world,  like  a  bubble  catching  a  thousand 
different  hues  from  the  sun;  bat  hap- 
pier is  he  whose  heart  rides  quietly  at 
anchor  in  the  peaceful  haven  of  home." 
His  life  as  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages at  Bowdoin  College  was  marked 
by  the  same  cordiality,  courtesy,  and 
companionableness  which  followed  him 
through  his  entire  course.  He  was  a 
friend  to  the  students  under  him,  and 
they  repaid  him  with  the  wannest  defo- 
tion.  Then  followed  his  appointment 
to  the  Harvard  professorship,  the  sec* 
ond  journey  to  Europe,  the  death  of  the 
young  wife  —  the  "  being  beaateons,"— 
whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  and  his  re* 
turn  to  life  in  Craigie  House  and  to  his 
work  in  college. 

It  was  after  his  third  jonmey  abroad 
that  he  was  married  to  Miss  Appleton; 
and  the  same  year  he  bought  the  Craigie 
House,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  ^ 
Through  all  the  jojrs  and  sorrows  of  his 
life  with  its  constant  up-looking,  we  find 
a  delicate  vein  of  mirthfulness  which 
brings  the  character  of  the  man  and  the 
poet  into  relief,  as  of  sunshine.  The 
"  Life  "  is  a  book  for  all  men,  and  not 
least  for  the  educator ;  for  It  is  the  story 
of  the  life  and  the  growth  of  a  beantifal 
spirit  His  last  words  of  verse  are  pro- 
phetic : 

**•  Oat  of  the  shadow  of  night 
The  world  moves  into  light ; 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere  I " 

When  Mr.  Swinburne  begins  to  talk 
about  Victor  Hugo,  he  never  knows 
when  or  where  to  stop.  His  Stu^  rf 
Victor  Hugo  is  passionate,  fiorid,  dog- 
matic ;  sincere,  certainly,  if  often  too 
ardent  Tennyson  sent  a  wreath  of 
flowers  for  Hugo\s  coflfin  marked  as  a 
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tribute  to  '^  the  greatest  poet  of  the  cent- 
ury." Doubtless  the  splendid  French- 
man was  nothing  less ;  but  it  rather 
takes  one^s  breath  away  to  read  Swin- 
burne on  a  certain  passage  in  Les  Chdt 
imentSy  when  he  says  that  it  is  "  impos- 
sible that  a  human  tongue  should  utter, 
a  human  hand  should  write,  anything  of 
more  supreme  and  transcendent  beau- 
ty." Enthusiasm,  however,  is  a  beauti- 
ful quality;  and,  in  our  somewhat  too 
calm  and  collected  decade,  we  can 
forgive  even  the  excess  of  it  which  is 
found  in  this  book. 

The  study  of  pojitical  science  and 
political  philosophy  is  becoming  more 
.and  more  an  important  part  of  modem 
•education.  A  young  man  or  woman  of 
to-day,  who  is  taking  thorough  collegiate 
work,  devotes  to  what  a  certain  Harvard 
professor  calls  '*  this  dreary  science  "  a 
large  proportion  of  the  time  that  used 
to  be  spent  over  the  classics.  This 
idnd  of  study  must  do  very  much, —  or 
very  litde,— for  the  republic.  Works 
on  social  science  are  no  less  numerous 
than  those  on  politics;  and  the  list 
which  includes  both  is  very  suggestive. 
Professor  Jowett's  new  translation  of 
The  Politics  of  Aristotle;  Mr.  Regi- 
oald  Lane  Poole's  Illustrations  of  the 
History  of  Afediceval  Thought  in  the 
Department  of  Theology  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Politics ;  Herr  Otto  Miihlbrccht's 
Bibliography  of  Political  Sciences ;  Mr. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley^s  Railroad  Transport 
Nation  :  Its  History  and  its  Laws;  and 
The  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the 
United  States  by  Professor  J.  Lawrence 
Laughlin,  are  the  chief  recent  contribu- 
tions to  this  branch  of  literature,  aod 
represent  the  best  active  thought  in  this 
<lepartment,  in  England,  Germany,  and 
America. 

Professor  Henry  Drummond  wrote 
his  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World  under  the  evident  influence,  not 
only  of  a  ^reat  desire  to  help  his  fellow- 
men,  but  also  under  that  of  a  thought- 
ful reading  of  the  writings  of  Sweden- 


borg.  The  book  teaches  the  absolute 
beauty  of  use  and  of  the  law  which 
makes  our  spiritual  relations  to  one  an- 
other in  this  world  and  in  the  next  the 
real  essence  of  life,  of  which  externali- 
ties are  only  the  form  and  the  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  was  hit  by  a  happy 
thought  when  he  first  ^ot  the  notion  of 
writing  Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  The 
men  who  wrote  for  posterity  and  are  no 
more  would  enjoy  taking  this  book  in 
hand  ;  and  the  rest  of  us,  still  in  the 
body,  may  enjoy  this  odd  form  of  crit- 
icism, all  the  more  for  tne  poetic  grip, — 
if  one  may  use  such  an  expression, — 
that  Mr.  Lang  has  on  his  not  unpoetical 
undertaking. 

George  Macdonald's  novel,  IVhat^s 
Miners  Mine^  takes  one  right  out  of  all 
petty  living,  all  environment  of  useless 
personalities,  into  the  higher  atmos* 
phere  of  a  highland  heroes  life.  It  is, 
in  many  respects,  a  simpler  book  than 
many  of  Macdonald's  that  have  gone  be- 
fore ;  but  one  is  certain  in  reading  it  of 
the  encompassing  love  of  the  Infinite, 
and  the  story  remains  as  a  part  of  one's 
experience,  rather  than  of  one's  reading. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Null  is  very  Frank 
Stocktonesque.  It  is  almost  a  good 
novel;  and  it  certainly  shows  this  de- 
lightful writer  of  funny,  short  stories  in 
a  new  light, — that  of  a  man  who  can 
write  a  strong  book  when  he  gets  ready 
to  try.  There  are  people, —  almost  al- 
ways grumpy  people,— who  don't  like 
Mr.  Stockton's  short  stories,  and  they 
won't  of  coarse  car^  for  the  delicate 
lilt  and  laughter  of  this  volume.  But 
healthy  mortals  who  believe  in  the  fun, 
as  well  as  the  sorrow  of  life,  will  wel- 
come that  unique  creature,  *'  The  late 
Mrs.  Null,"  very  heartily. 

The  best  household  collection  of  po- 
etry is  the  new  edition  from  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  of  the  Library  of  Religious 
Poetry,  edited  by  Dr.  SchafiE  and  Mr. 
Arthur  GUman.  It  is  not  simply  a  col- 
lection of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
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but  an  expositioQ  oE  the  best  love  and  I  tforth  haring ;  a  book  to  turn  lo  a  fiid 
hope  and  faith  of  the  race,  expressed  in  all  time's  favorites,  selected  moit  iod 
poetry  which  endures.     It  is  a  collection  |  ciouslj  from  many  scores  of  writen. 


RESUME   OF  CURRENT  PEDAGOGICAL   LITERATURE. 


Saturday  Review,  pp.  467,  468,  pre- 
sents an  excellent  criticism  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  her  educational  novels. 

The  JVew  Englander,  pp.  359-372. 
discusses  with  ability  "  The  Harvard 
Elective  System." 

The  Forum,  pp.  161-171,  "What 
Catholics  Want,"  by  Moasignor  T.  S. 
Prestoai  pp.  172-1S2,  "How  I  Was 
Educated,"  by  Thos.  W.  Higginson. 

North  American  Review,  pp.  381-386, 
"  National  Aid  to  Common  Schools,"  bj 
Sen.  J.  J.  Ingalls. 

Nineteenth  Century,  pp.  539-  560, 
"  Thrift  Among  the  Children,"  by  Miss 
Agnes  Lambert. 


Century,  pp.  959-961 ,  "  Shall  ihe  Fe4 
eral  Government  Give  Aid  to  Popular 
Education  ?  "  by  T,  U.  Dodley;  pp.  9J7- 
945,  "Christianity  and  Popalar  Edoci- 
tion,"  by  WashingtoD  Gladden.  Hr, 
Gladden  nukes  a  strong  appeal  lor  text- 
book instnictioo  in  morals  as  an  eues> 
tial  part  in  oor  public-school  currictdniB. 
We  fear  he  is  not  so  happy  in  aHigniq 
so  mocb  moral  value  to  iodoitrial  cdn- 
cation  per  st.  There  can  be  no  monb 
without  activity  of  some  kind.  But 
morals  depend  upon  the  spirit  witit 
which  any  legitimate  labor  is  performed, 
and  not  upon  the  kind  of  labor  or  sctiT- 
ity. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


Our    Country:    Its   Possible    Future 
and  its  Present  Crisis.     By  Rev.  Jo- 
siah    Strong,   pastor   of    the    Central 
Congregational     Church.    Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  1885.     Published  by  the  Amer 
ican  Home  Missionary  Society.  Bible 
House,  Aslor  Place,  New  York. 
This  book  of  230  pages  is  full  of  val- 
uable information  %nd  suggestion  to  the 
American    citizen.     The    national    re- 
sources and  the  national  perils  are  re- 
counted and  dwelt  upon   with  interest 
and  power.    Among  the  perils,  are  con- 
sidered  Immigration,  Romanism.  Mor- 
menism.    Intemperance,    Socialism, 
Wealth,  and  The  City.    The  author  ar- 
gues   that   the   worid's   future    will    be 
shaped  by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that 
the  United  States  is  to  be  the  seat  of 
his  power.    What  a  consideration  for  the 


American  teacher  I  In  the  opioioo  of 
the  author,  the  competition  between  the 
races  is  now  taking  place,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  result  rests  with  the 
present  generation. 

Hans    Anders&n's     Fairy    Tales  ; 
First    Series ;    adapted    to    children 
reading     Ihe    third    school      reader. 
Edited  by  J.  HTStickney.    Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. ;  1886.    pp.  zSo. 
Mr.  Ginn  has  put  all  educators  undtr 
obligation  to  him  for  the  long  step  for- 
ward which  he  has  taken  in  publisbiaf, 
in  such  attractive  style  and  alsnchcheip 
prices,  his  series  of  excellent  little  books 
of  English  Literature  under  the  title  ol 
Classics  for  Children.    This  latest  one 
is  simply  elegant    As  a  snpplementary 
reading-book  for  the  grammar  and  un- 
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graded  schools,  these  Fairy  Tale^  de- 
serve to  be  genere rally  inlroduced. 
Their  style  is  simplicity  and  purity  it- 
self; their  thoughts  stimulating,  sug- 
gestive, and  elevating. 

How  We  Got  Our  Bible  ;  An  Answer 
to  Questions  Suggested  by  the  New 
Revision.  By  J.  Paterson  Smith.  New 
York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

This  little  book  of  127  pages  gives,  in 
simple  and  clear  language,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  sources  of  our  Bible, —  an- 
cient manuscripts,  ancient  versions, 
early  English  versions,  Wycliffe's,  Tyn- 
dal^s,  and  the  later  English  versions, 
and  a  brief  account  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion and  how  it  came  about.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  book. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Mass. 
State  Board  op  Health,  Lunacy, 
AND  Charity.    Boston,  1865.     pp. 
403. 
The  sixth  annual  report,  as   above, 

contains  the  valuable  results  of  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  school-houses  of 
the  state  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln, of  Boston. 
Dr.  Lincoln  undertook  this  inquiry  into 
the  sanitary  condition  of  certain  schools, 
in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  It  was  begun  in  the 
autumn  of  1884,  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral months. 

Twenty-five  towns  and  cities  were  vis- 
ited, and  in  many  cases  all  the  schools 
were  seen.-  Nearly  two  hundred  schools 
were  visited,  and  these  pages  record  the 
results  of  the  observations.  Important 
facts  were  elicited,  and,  in  some  cases 
conclusions  reached  which  will  prove  of 
great  v^Iue.  "The  amount  of  study 
and  recitation  has  been  lessened  of  late 
years."  'Mn  hardly  a  case  is  study  at 
home  required  before  the  age  of  twelve." 
"In  no  place  was  the  reporter  more 
struck  with  the  apparent  deficiency  of 
the  physical  frame,  in  girls,  than  in 
some  of  the  schools  in  Boston."  "  The 
practice  of  military  drill  seems  to  be 
gaining  in  popularity  in  schools."  "  Very 
great  improvement  has  been  made  in 


late  years  in  the  print  of  school-books, 
but  in  one  respect  matters  are  still  very 
bad.  I  refer  to  the  small-print  diction- 
aries that  scholars  use  for  their  own 
study."  "  No  considerations  of  the 
theoretical  advantages  of  *  unilateral 
lighting '  can  be  allowed  to  hold  place, 
compared  with  the  need  of  li^ht  at  any 
rate,^^  "  The  light  which  suffices  for  a 
dwelling  •  room  does  not  svffice  for  a 
school-room." 

In  regard  to  ventilation,  the  Doctor 
says :  "  As  for  the  '  systems '  which 
have  been  introduced,  they  are  not,  by 
any  means,  all  failures,  but  they  are  aU 
inadequate."  But  we  have  not  space 
to  continue  quotations.  Ventilation^ 
drainage,  water-closets,  transom  win- 
dows, methods  of  heating,  etc.,  are 
among  the  important  subjects  treated. 
This  report  is  of  great  value.  Other 
papers  of  importance  have  reference  to 
the  "  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs ;  "* 
''The  Poisonous  Effects  of  Coal  and 
Water  Gas ;  "  «*  Disinfection, "  etc. 

The  Seven  Laws  of  Teaching.  By 
John  M.  Grefi^ory,  L.L.D.  Boston  r 
Congregational  Sunday  -  school  and 
Publishmg  Society.    75  cents. 

This  little  volume  of  144  pages  is  full 
of  valuable  thought  for  the  teacher. 
The  seven  laws  as  developed  by  the  au- 
thor are:  The  ]aw(i)  of  the  Teacher;. 
(2)  of  the  Learner;  (3)  of  the  Lan- 
guage; (4)  of  the  Lesson;  (5)  of  the 
Teaching  Process ;  (6)  of  tbe  Learning 
Process ;  (7)  of  Review.  These  are 
considered  as  follows :  There  are  twO' 
actors^ —  a  teacher  and  a  learner ;  two* 
mental  factors^ — a  common  language,  or 
medium  of  communication,  and  a  lesson 
or  truth  to  be  communicated  ;  and  three 
functional  acts  or  processes, —  that  ol 
the  teacher,  that  of  the  learner,  and  a 

final,  or  finishing  process,  to  test  and  fix 
the  result. 

The  work  is  a  careful,  topical  discus* 
sion  of  philosophical  truths,  treated  in  a 
practical  and  plain  manner.  All  teach- 
ers will  find  it  a  useful  aid. 
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SELEcncms    frok   Latin   Authors 

FOR    SiRHT  -  Reading.      By  E.    T. 

Tomlinson,    head-master   of    RuCfrers 

College    Grammar  School.     Boston  : 

Ginn  &  Co.:  1886.    237  pp. 

These  selections  are  from  Ciesar,  the 

New   Testament,  Quiotui   Curtius   Ru- 

fos,   Cicero,  Virgil,  and  short   extracts 

from  various  authors. 

These  copious  extracts  will  be  found 
very  useful  by  all  classical  teachers. 
Thej  are  evidently  selected  and  ar- 
ranged with  care  and  judgmeat.  The 
type  and  general  mechanical  appearance 
are  in  the  usual  excellent  taste  and  style 
of  this  educational  publishing  bouse. 

First  Steps  in  Latin;  A  Complete 
Course  in  Latin  for  one  year.  By  R. 
F.  Leighton,  Ph.D.  Boston :  Gino  & 
Co.;  1886.    pp.  507.    Price  by  mail, 

We  call  special  attention  of  classical 
teachers  to  this  new  book  for  early 
Latin  work.  It  ii  a  complete  grammar 
«ad  reader  cotnbliied.  The  materials 
ior  Latin  composition,  vocabulary,  and 
translation  are  drawn  from  Cxsai's 
Commentaries;  and  it  contains  copious 
«xercises  tor  sight-reading  and  a  course 
<A  elementary  Latin  reading. 

Talks  With  My  Boys.    By  William 

A.  Mowry,  Ph.D.    Revised  Edition. 

Boston:  Roberts  Brothers ;  1886.    pp. 

z66.    ti.Do. 

This  little  book  bas  passed  through 
two  editions,  and  the  third, — revised 
edition, — is  published  by  Messrs.  Rob- 
erts Brothers.  It  is  well  printed  on  ex- 
■cellent  paper,  nicely  bound,  and  forms 
an  appropriate  gift  book  for  boys  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  of  age.  It  is,  also, 
A  suggestive  book  for  teachers. 

The  Essentials  of  Education.    By 

Alfred  Ayres.     New  York:  Funk  & 

Wagnalls;  1886.    pp.  89. 

This  little  epitome  of  education  will 
be  found  very  useful  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  art. 

The  author  does  not  commend  in 
very  high   terms   the    ordinary    books 


upon  thifl  subject,  but  says :  "  It  is 
strange  -that  intelligeot  persons  can  be 
persuaded  to  believe  that  this  kind  A 
'philosophy'  ever  has  assisted  any  one 
to  become  a  reader." 

Lessons  on  the  Teachings  of  Jesus. 
For  Sonday  Schools.    By  Rev.  Henry 
G.  Spanldiog.     1S85-6.    Issued  quar- 
terly.   Unitarian  Sunday-school  Soci- 
ety.    10  cents  for  each  number. 
These  lessons  form  the  "  One-Tope" 
Series    for    the    Sunday    School  year 
1885-6.    Tbey  are  practical  and  spirit- 
ual in  their  character,  setting  forth  tbt 
ethical  and  religioos  teachings  of  tbe 
discourses  and  parables  of  Jesus. 

Primary  Phenomenal   Astrokoir, 

for  Teachers    and  General  Readers. 

By  F.  H.   Bailey,  NorthviUe,  Mich. 

pp.  97 ;  paper  covers. 

An  interesting  little  treatise  in  popo- 
lar  language  upon  what  we  can  see  is 
the  heavens.  It  is  highly  recommended 
by  a  large  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished astronomers   and  teachers  ol 


What's  Mine's  Mine.  By  Georp 
MacDooald.  Boston:  D.  Lothropft 
Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

There  is  sometbins  abont  tbe  stories 
of  George  MacDooald  which  impresses 
the  reader  with  a  feeling  of  breadtli,  of 
earnestness  and  of  thorough  wbolesome- 
nesB.  His  touch  is  always  tme,  and  in 
that  lies  one  great  charm  of  his  work. 
In  no  other  of  his  stories  has  he  shown 
a  stronger  grasp  or  greater  constroctlTe 
skill  than  in  this  latest,  entitled  Wli^t 
Min^s  Mint;  while'in  those  qoaHlies 
that  compel  thought  and  which,  throo^ 
all  description  and  conversation,  drin 
home  an  Idea,  it  is  superior  to  anything 
he  has  before  written.  Tbe  boo  of  the 
story  is  a  young  Scotch  laird,  or  chief, 
Alister  Macmadh,  who  falls  in  love  widi 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  nerchant, 
who  spends  with  his  family  bis  summers 
in  the  Highlands.  Tbe  latter  endeavors 
to  get  possession  of  Macniadh's  land  lo 
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add  to  an  estate  he  has  purchased,  but 
does  not  succeed,  and  a  feud  is  the 
result.  The  experiences  of  the  young 
couple  during  their  wooing,  and  the 
trials  through  which  they  passed  before 
the  happy  end  was  reached,  is  the  thread 
of  narrative  on  which  are  strung  innu- 
merable rich  pearls  of  thought.  The 
volume  is  interspersed  with  poetic 
gems,  characteristic  of  the  author's 
style  and  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  as 
his  prose. 

—  The  marvelous  story  of  the  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Baron  Trenck  is 
now  issued  in  the  Cassell  National  Li- 
brary, as  Vols.  12  and  13,  at  ten  cents  a 
volume.  These  are  sold  by  Cupples, 
Upham  &  Co.,  Boston. 

—  The  story  of  the  earth,  —  its 
oceans,  seas,  lakes  and  rivers  ;  its  coun- 
tries, nations,  mountains  and  valleys ; 
its  trees  and  shrubs,  animals,  and  the 
different  races  of  men, —  never  loses 
its  interest  to  the  young.  The  study  of 
geography,  therefore,  in  the  schools, 
should  be  to  the  plastic  and  receptive 
mind  of  the  child,  ever  fresh,  ever  en- 
tertaining. The  text -books  have,  in 
some  respects,  been  much  improved 
since  the  time  of  Morse  and  Peter  Par- 
ley, yet  much  remains  for  some  genius 
to  do  in  this  direction,  in  the  future. 
But  in  reference  to  methodical  arrange- 
ment, clearness  and  perspicuity  in  state- 
ment, thoughtful  choice  of  topics  to  pre- 
sent, and  elegant  mechanical  construc- 
tion,—  including  the  best  type,  finest 
paper,  most  beautiful  cuts  and  elegant 
maps  on  which  the  important  features 
are  clearly  and  boldly  represented  by 
coloring,  bold  type,  and  clear  lines, — 
little  improvement  can  apparently  be 
made  upon  Bame^  New  Geographies, 
This  is  a  text-book  series,  consisting  of 
an  Elementary  and  a  Complete  Geogra- 
phy. The  Elementary  has  some  excel- 
lent and  unique  features,  such  as  a  well- 
planned  progressive  series  of  written 
lessons^  which,    in  the    bands  of  any 


teacher  of  ordinary  skill,  will  prove  of 
great  interest  and  value.  Published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

—  No.  9  of  the  Cassell  National  Li- 
brary is  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  by  Hor- 
ace Walpole.  No.  10  of  the  same  se* 
ries,  under  date  of  April  3,  comprises 
The  Voyages  and  Travels  of  Sir  yohn 
Afanderville^  Kt.  These  standard  books 
for  10  cents,  each,  are  sold  by  Cupples, 
Upham  &  Co.,  at  the  Corner  Book-store,. 
Boston. 

—  We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  J.  M. 
Addeman,  Secretary  of  State  in  Rhode 
Island,  for  a  copy  of  The  Rhode  Island 
Manual  for  1885-6.  The  great  sur- 
prise is,  that  a  state  so  small  could  find 
facts  enough  and  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  fill  this  neat  volume  of  298 
pages.  It  embraces  a  vast  amount  of 
what  Robert  B.  Thomas,  in  bis  Old 
Farmers^  Almanac^  used  to  call  "  New, 
useful,  and  everlasting  matter." 

—  The  youmal  of  Proceedings  and 
Addresses  of  the  National  Educational 
Association^  for  1885,  at  Saratoga 
Springs.  551  pages;  large  8vo.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Association.  A  casual 
examination  of  the  table  of  contents 
and  arrangement  of  this  book  will  show 
superior  editing.  This  annual  volume 
is  unusually  full  and  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  Whoever  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  full  set  of  the  re- 
ports of  this  Association  has  a  valuable 
library  of  educational  literature.  These 
volumes  are  growing  more  and  more 
important  every  year.  They  contain 
the  best  thought  of  the  best  educators 
in  the  country.  All  earnest  teachers 
should  make  a  vigorous  efiEort  to  attend 
the  approaching  meeting  at  Topeka,  joia 
the  Association,  and  be  entitled  to  the 
annual  volume. 

—  Ohio  School  Report:  The  Thirty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner ol  Common  Schools,  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,, 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1885. 
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The  great  state  of  Ohio  has  a  system 
of  schools  of  which  any  American  com- 
monwealth may  well  be  proud.  The 
School  Commissioner,  Hon.  LeRoy  D. 
Brown,  has  done  himself  credit,  and 
benefited  both  his  state  and  the  whole 
country  by  this  able  report  The  spe- 
cial attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to 
the  reading  -  circle  movement  of  this 
state,  and  to  the  description  of  the  new 
Public  Library  building  in  Dajrton. 

—  Rhode  Island  School  Report :  The 
Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode 
Island;  Jan.  i886.  This  well-printed 
volume  of  280  pages  is  a  credit  to  this 
little  state,  which  can  boast  of  as  good 
schools  as  any  of  the  larger  common- 
wealths. The  report  of  the  Normal 
School  indicates, —  what  is  undoubtedly 
true, — that  the  smallest  state  may  have 
the  best  normal  school.  The  commis- 
sioner makes  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
report,  which  tells,  in  a  clear  and  com- 
pact style,  the  story  of  the  schools; 
their  position  and  progress.  By  the  fig- 
ures we  learn  that  there  are  of  school 
age  in  the  state,  in  round  numbers, 
about  60,000  children ;  of  which  num- 
ber over  40,000  are  in  the  public 
schools,  between  eight  and  nine  thou- 
sand in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
and  over  eleven  thousand  out  of  school, 
presumably  at  work  in  the  lines  of  in- 
dustry, helping  to  earn  a  living  for  their 
parents. 

Of  the  1200  and  more  teachers,  we 
learn  some  interesting  lessons.  There 
are  182  male  teachers,  and  the  number 
is  decreasing.  Of  the  entire  number  in 
the  state,  sixty-one  were  educated  at 
colleges  or  universities,  an  increase  ; 
689  at  high  schools  or  academies,  an 
increase  ;  318  at  normal  schools,  also  an 
increase.     Less  than  14  per  cent,  of  the 


entire  number  received  their  educatioo 
below  the  high  school. 

In  the  evening  schools,  4,714  pupils 
were  enrolled,  an  increase  of  1,100  from 
last  year.  Over  $700,000  was  expended 
for  educational  purposes ;  of  which, 
over  $450,000  was  for  teachers*  wages, 
and  for  sites,  buildings,  and  furaitore, 
over  $160,000.  Thirty-three  free  public 
libraries  are  reported,  with  total  number 
of  volumes  113,000,  and  a  circulation  of 
over  300,000. 

—  M.  T.  Rogers  &  Co.,  36  Bromfidd 
St,  Boston,  publish  a  block  for  Plant 
Analysis,  which  will  be  found  vtry  use- 
ful in  the  study  of  Botany.  Every  Bot- 
any  class  in  the  country  should  use  it 

—  Prof.  W.  S.  Montague,  of  the  Am- 
herst Sunmier  School  of  Languages, 
will  open  the  tenth  annual  session  of 
that  school  July  5,  to  continue  till  Au- 
gust 6.  His  advertisement  in  this  num- 
ber shows  twenty-one  teachers,  and  in- 
cludes instruction  in  nine  languages, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  art,  music,  etc. 
Send  to  him  for  a  very  neat  circular, 
giving  full  particulars. 

—  Annual  Report  of  tht  Schools  of 
New  Bruns*uncks  1885.  This  large  oc- 
tavo pamphlet  of  184  pps.  reflects  credit 
upon  Hon.  William  Crocket,  Chief  Sa- 
perintendent  of  Education  for  the  prov- 
ince, and  upon  the  schools  under  his 
charge.  The  conclusion,  after  a  full 
discussion  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  schools  of  the  province  labor 
and  the  improvement  already  made,  to 
which  Supt.  Crocket  comes  is  this: 

**  To  sum  up  in  one  sentence :  From 
small  beginnings  and  slow  but  steady 
growth  we  have  developed  a  school  s^- 
tem  which,  to-day,  notwithstanding  its 
imperfections,  is  training  the  nunds  and 
moulding  the  characters  of  70,000  chil- 
dren, and  is  justly  the  boast  of  a  happjt 
a  free,  and  a  loyal  people." 
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MAGAZINES. 


— Uppincott  for  April  is  largely  taken 
vp  with  stories.  But  they  are  good  sto- 
ries well  told.  Dora  Reade  Goodale, 
Alice  W.  Rollins,  W.  E.  Norris,  Char- 
lotte Fiske  Bates,  and  Miss  Baylor  write 
QO  others.  After  all,  "  Our  Experience 
Meetings  "  and  "  Our  Monthly  Gossip  ** 
will  prove  quite  as  acceptable  a»  the 
longer  articles.  "  Our  Experience 
Meetings  "  consists  of  three  short  arti- 
cles by  Julian  Hawthorne,  Edgar  Faw- 
cett,  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  This  is 
one  of  our  best  and  cheapest  magazines. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia;  $2.00 
a  year. 

—  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Edit- 
ed by  the  faculty  of  Political  Science  of 
Columbia  College.  Vol.  I.,  No.  i ; 
March  i836.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston ;  pp. 
150.  $3.00  a  year;  single  numbers,  75 
cents.  Political  science  is  happily  re- 
ceiving far  more  attention  in  this  coun- 
try than  heretofore.  This  new  quar- 
terly promises  to  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  student  of  politics,  economics, 
and  public  law.  It  is  handsomely  printed 
on  excellent  paper,  and  is  in  all  respects 
in  good  taste  and  style.  The  first  num- 
ber has  an  introductory  article  on  *'  The 
Domain  of  Political  Science,"  by  Prof. 
Munroe  Smith  ;  an  article  on  *<  The 
American  Commonwealth,"  by  Prof. 
John  W.  Burgess ;  "  Collection  of  Du- 
ties," by  Frank  Goodnow;  *' American 
Labor  Statistics,"  by  Prof.  Richmond 
M.  Smith ;  **  Legislative  Inquests,"  by 
Frederick  W.  Whitridge  ;  •*  The  Ber- 
lin Conference,''  by  Daniel  De  Leon, 
Ph.D. ;  and  Reviews. 

—  The  New  England  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation and  The  American  Teacher  zxt 
manifesting  the  personality  aud  the  fa- 
cility of  the  new  management  under  the 
new  editor.  Rev.  A.  E  Winship,  late 
Secretary  of  the  New  West  Education 
Commission,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Bridgewater  Normd  School,  and  the 
author  of    a  well  •  known  book    upon 


Methods  and  Principles  in  Bible  Study 
and  Teaching,  There  appears  a  new 
vivacity,  and  practical  character  of  arti- 
cles, and  a  recasting  of  some  of  the 
features  of  the  papers  which  will  not 
fail  to  be  properly  appreciated.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  possible  improvement 
of  educational  journalism,  and  the 
teachers  will  not  fail  to  welcome  any 
well-directed  efforts  to  improve  it  We 
wish  all  success  to  our  new  neighbor  in 
this  important  position. 

—  The  New  England  Magazine  for 
March  is  an  excellent  number,  although 
a  little  late  in  appearing.  **  Maple-Sugar- 
Making  in  Vermont,"  by  Dr.  French,  is 
a  capital  article.  So  also  is  '*A  Trip 
Around  Cape  Ann,"  by  Elizabeth  Porter 
Gould.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles of  special  and  permanent  interest. 
Bay  State  Publishing  Co.,  Boston;  $3.00 
a  year. 

—  The  New  Englander  for  April  has 
five  regular  articles,  and  three  on  educa- 
tional topics.  The  leading  article  is 
upon  "John  Brown,"  by  Leonard  W. 
Bacon.  This  is  followed  by  a  very  sensi- 
ble article  upon  "  Reform  " ;  "  Latze's 
Microcosmus,"  by  Geo.  T.  Ladd;  "Pos- 
sibilities of  Worship  in  Non-Liturgical 
Churches,"  by  £.  Hungerford ;  and 
"Materialistic  Agnosticism,"  by  I.  £. 
Dwinell.  "  The  Harvard  Elective  Sys- 
tem" will  be  read  with  much  interest. 
William  L.  Kingsley,  New  Haven ; 
$3.00  year. 

—  IVide  Awake  for  May  opens  with 
"  A  Century  Plant,"  a  poem  from  the 
pen  of  James  Berry  Bensel.  A  story 
follows,—  "  The  Top  of  the  Ladder,"  by 
Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  illustrated  by 
Taylor.  "  The  Professor's  Last  Skate  " 
is  a  story  of  adventure  from  a  young 
Canadian  MTriter,  Macdonald  Oxley,  and 
"  Prescott*s  Capture  "  is  a  story  of  the 
American  Revolution,  by  Mrs.  Katha- 
rine B.  Foot.  E.  S.  Brooks  contributes 
a  historical  story, "  A  Roman  May-day,*f 
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of  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Commo- 
dus.  Mrs.  Fremont  describes  the  visit 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  mid- 
shipmen to  Paris  and  the  tomb  of  Na- 
poleon^  and  M.  £.  R.  has  an  article 
about  "  A  Birthday  Party  in  the  West 
Indies."  $3.00  a  year.  D.  Lothrop  & 
Co^  Publishers,  Boston. 

—  The  Forum  for  April  is  a  strong 
number.  This  enterprising  magazine 
has  spr^g  full-fledged  at  once  into  a 
position  among  our  first  monthly  peri- 
odicals. Higginson,  Frothingham,  Eliz. 
Cady  Stanton,  Prof.  Swing,  Monsignor 
Preston,  Gail  Hamilton,  George  Gunton, 
Noah  K.  Davis,  A.  Carnegie,  and  David 
Dudley  Field  have  articles  in  this  num- 
ber. These  articles  are  upon  the  fore- 
most questions  of  the  day,  which  are 
treated  with  great  skill  and  power. 

—  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,publish 
an  excellent  magazine  called  The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine ;  $1.75  a  year. 
The  April  number  is  brimfuU  of  healthy 
reading  for  Sunday  or  week-day. 

—  The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia,  publish  several  excellent 
magazines ;  among  them,  that  old  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  Blackwood's  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  The  last  number  is  full 
of  articles  of  sterling  merit  Among 
them  stands  pre-eminent  "  Scotch  Local 
History.''  Nowhere  else  can  we  find 
stronger  or  higher  literature  than  in 
Scotland. 

—  CasselPs  Family  Magazine  for 
May  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  good 
"  Family  magazine."  The  subjects  are 
timely,  the  articles  well  written,  the 
tone  healthy.  Like  all  the  publications 
of  this  firm,  this  magazine  can  be  heart- 
ily commended. 

—  The  last  number  of  the  Magazine 
of  Western  History^  published  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  at  ^5.00  a  year,  consists  of 
176  well-printed  pages,  with   very  nu- 

•  merous  steel  -  plate  engravings.  The 
personal  element  of  living  men  is  some- 
what prominent,  but  it  contains  several 
articles  of    much  value.      The  article 


upon  the  **  Authorship  of  the  Kentncky 
Resolutions  of  1798,"  by  E.  D.  War- 
field,  will  attract  attention.  The  arti- 
cles upon  the  ^  Mormons,"  the  "  Niag- 
ara River, "  "  Chicago,"  and  "  The 
Northern  Posts,**  will  also  be  widely 
read. 

—  The  Overland  Monthly  for  Apri> 
has  its  usual  amount  and  variety  of  mat- 
ter. "  The  Land  Question  "  ;  "  Taia- 
tion  of  Land  " ;  and  three  important  ar- 
ticles upon  the  ''  Chinese  Qaestioii "  are 
among  the  prominent  articles.  '*  Book- 
Reviews,"  "  Etc^"  and  **  Some  Recent 
Books,**  add  hu-gely  to  the  interest  of 
the  magazine. 

—  The  Academy  is  a  new  edocatioaa) 
monthly,  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Associated  Academic  Principal! 
of  the  SUteof  New  York:  li.ooayear; 
published  by  George  A.  Bacon,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York.  The  April  namber 
has  five  articles,  all  well  written,  bright, 
and  of  practical  value.  One  of  these 
papers  which  deserves  to  be  widely  read 
is  upon  "  Electives  at  Harvard,"  and  is 
a  review  of  President  Eliot*s  recent  re- 
port Yet  when  the  author  generalizes 
that  "  reforms  come  from  above  down- 
ward," there  is  room-for  a  di£Eerence  of 
opinion.  A  careful  study  of  the  great 
reforms  of  the  world  will  undoubtedly 
show  that,  on  the  contrary,  most  reforms 
come  from  below^  ufiward. 

—  The  Presbyterian  Review  is  a  sub- 
stantial and  strong  quarterly,  which  re- 
flects great  credit  both  upon  the  pub- 
lishers and  the  denomination.  It  nam- 
bers  among  its  writers  some  of  the  best 
names  in  American  literary  circles.  Its 
editorial  notes  and  reviews  of  current 
theological  literature  add  much  to  its 
value.  It  is  publishedjby  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.  '  $3.00  a  year. 

—  The  Quiver  is  one  of  Cassell  & 
Company^s  illustrated  magazines,  and  is 
admirably  designed  for  Sunday  and  gen- 
eral reading.  It  has  a  diversity  of  arti- 
cles, well  calculated  to  suit  all  tastes, 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of 
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all  is  of  a  high  ord#r.     Cassell  &  Co., 
New  York.    $1.50  a  year. 

—  The  first  two  chapters  of  William 
Henry  Bishop's  new  serial, "  The  Golden 
Justice,"  appear  in  the  Atlantic  for  May. 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  installment 
of  *<  In  the  Clouds  "  is  in  her  best  man- 
ner, and  is  a  strong  and  thrilling  piece 
of  work.  Henry  James  continues  his 
*' Princess  Casamassina.*'  A  beautiful 
little  sketch  of  New  England  life,  *<  Marsh 
Rosemary,"  is  contributed  by  Sarah  Ome 
Jewett.  Mr.  John  Fiske's  paper  on 
American  History  treats  of  *<  The  Weak- 
ness of  the  American  Government  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation."  Mr. 
£.  P.  Evans  has  an  instructive  paper  on 
«•  The  Aryan  Homestead."  Mr.  W.  J. 
StiUman  contributes  '*  Memories  of  Lon- 
don.** Mr.  Maurice  Thompson  has  an 
article  on  "  Bird  Song,"  and  there  are 
five  excellent  poems,  one  of  which  is  by 
W.  W.  Story.  Citicisms  of  the  new 
*^  Life  of  Longfellow,"  and  of  some  recent 
books  of  travel  and  other  volumes,  with 
the  Contributors'  Club  and  Books  of  the 
Month,  complete  a  number  altogether 
admirable.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston. 

—  With  the  May  number  the  Mag 
aaitu  of  American  History  enters  upon 
its  fourth  year  under  its  present  able 
editorial  management.  Through  the  ju- 
dicious broadening  of  its  scope  and  the 
substantial  value  and  varied  interest  of 
its  contents,  appealing  alike  to  the  stu- 
dent and  the  general  reader,  it  has 
achieved  a  marvel  in  the  way  of  success. 
This  speaks  well  for  American  schol- 
arship, and  the  rapidly  growing  popular 
desire  for  historical  information.  Gen. 
William  Farrar  Smith  contributes  to 
this  number  his  closing  paper  on  "  Shi- 
loh,"  in  which  he  describes  in  critical 
detail  the  second  day's  battle,  dissent- 
ing materially  in  his  account  from  that 
of  General  Sherman. 

—  Thi  Andavir  Review  for  April 
opens  with  a  discussion  of  *'  The  Spirit- 
ual   Problem    of    the    Manufacturing 


Town,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  of  Fall 
River.  In  "The  Elective  System  of 
the  University  of  Virginia"  Professor 
Gamett  makes  a  positive  contribution 
to^the  series  upon  Electives  in  Colleges 
introduced  by  Professor  Palmer.  Rev. 
J.  Max  Hart  uses  the  data  furnished  in 
Dr.  Trumbull's  book  upon  "  The  Blood 
Covenant "  for  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  ancient  rite  of  blood-cove- 
nanting and  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment "  The  Possibilities  of  Religious 
Reform  in  Italy "  are  considered  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Chauncy  Langddn,  under  a 
careful  and  interesting  sketch  of  the 
men  who  have  attempted  to  act  as  the 
reformers  of  the  Papacy.  Mr.  Starbuck 
furnishes  an  article  upon  "  The  Turkish 
Empire  and  Persia."  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Biblical  and  Historical  Criti- 
cism, the  '*  Didache  "  is  considered 
afresh  as  "viewed  in  its  relations  to 
other  writings  " ;  and  in  another  notice, 
the  last  chapter  of  the  "Teaching,"  is 
illustrated  from  passages  in  the  early 
Christian  Fathers.  The  Editorials  are 
upon  "The  Bible  as  a  Theme  for  the 
Pulpit,"  and  upon  "The  Negotiations 
between  France  and  Madagascar."*  The 
Book  Notices  are  of  the  usual  variety 
and  completeness.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

—  The  Old  Testament  Student  is  a 
well -printed  and  well -filled  monthly* 
edited  by  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  and 
published  by  the  American  Pub.  Society 
of  Hebrew,  Chicago.  $1.50  a  year,  in 
advance.  A  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  Oriental  and  Biblical 
learning. 

—  The  Brooklyn  Magazine  is  unique 
and  of  varied  contents.  It  is  designed 
for  the  "  Entertainment  and  Instruction 
of  the  People."  Among  other  attrac- 
tions, it  contains  sermons  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 
Published  at  7  Murray  Street,  New 
York.    $2.00  a  year. 

—  The  Chautauquan  is  too  well 
known  and  too  widely  read  to  need  any 
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WOTd  of  pf^M  at  OOaMMBt  It  U  f^ 
of  Tlndou,  ipriffady  utidea  b7  &e 
beat  writen  npon  bricbt  ud  popubr 
subjects.  Theodore  L.  Flood,  D.D^ 
editor.  Pabllihed  st  HeadTille,  Peon, 
fi.jo  a  year. 

—  Tkt  JourmMl  rfttu  FnmkUit  Inttt- 
tuU  for  April  bu  *•  Tornado  Study " ; 
"  Rapid  Transit  aod,  "  Elevated  R^l- 
roads";  "Town  Sewerage";  "  En^ 
necriD£  Progress  " ;  and  other  intere■^ 
ing  articles. 

—  Tk*  Papular  SeUmt  Monthly  for 
April  baa  a  very  foil  table  of  contents, 
with  several  articles  of  special  Interest 
to  teachers,  relating  to  "  Gcogiapby," 
"  Botany,"  "  Handiwork,"  etc. 

—  Tk*  Magiuitu  of  Art  for  June  will 
contain  an  account  of  a  Royal  artist,  H. 


K.  L  H.  the  Crovn  Pili 
many,  witb  UhwtntkMs  Ir 
and  a  paper  on  Aleaunde 
Alice  HcToen.     ' 

—  Tk€  Owtrlmmd  JTmbj 
win  contain  nn  nnnsnal  n 
ries  and  aketxiies  of  higl 
FavOla,"  »  Biscache  KU,' 
Vale  Camp-Hectings,*'  w: 
them.  There  are  to  bi 
« Hig^  Licouea,"  by  Get 
and  "Prison  Lnbor  in  T 
Prisons,"  by  a  State  Pri 
sloner.  The  cfauacteriati 
the  Ovtrtand  are  strong 
dal,  indnstrial,  and  ecooo 
enlivBied  bj  well -written 
bits  of  ezperieace.  The 
wiU be  Weill 
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A  KyOWLEDOE  OF  THE  DELETEBIOUS  EFFECTS  OF 

Upon  the  growing  org»nlsm  cannot  be  acquired  too  early  In  life. 


XlM  iMil  graded  Mtlea  of  elementary  phyilologles  haying  especial  reference  to  this  essential 

point  Is,  undoubtedly, 

Blaisdell's    Physiologies. 

{PRIMARY,) 

TEE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  HEALTH. 

Mm  MMy  !>—•■■  f •r  •ch««la.    Prlce^  SO  «•■!•»  aet* 

iSLEMBITTART,) 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL. 

Price »  49  cealsy  aet. 

{ADVAKCBD,) 

OUB  BODIES,  AND  HOW  WE  LITE. 

Pric«9  60  cealsy  act* 


«nie  aboTe  books  fully  meet  the  demands  of  recent  State  legislation  calling  for  0CIBlf  TIVIO 
VJUIVBBAIVCB  IN 0TBU€TIOlf  in  the  Public  Schools.  Adopted  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  SO0TOIV.  PHII«ADBI«PHIA,  PBOVIDBlf  CB,  and  hundreds  of  dttes  and  towns 
In  the  United  States. 

•W*  Sveeial  UrmBfor  introduetUnu     Send  for  specimen  eheeU.    Copies /umieKed  for  sxamUmo' 
to  teachers  on  receipt  of  price.    Catalogue  sent  free  on  applicatUm,\ 

LEE  and  SHEPABD,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

By  GEORGE  PARK  FISHER,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  of  YaU  CoU^i. 


-** . .  I  am  astonished  that  any  one  man  should 
^▼e  been  able  to  write  such  a  work  as  the  Out- 
Mmm  of  Universal  History.  No  livins  man  is 
more  competent  to  do  It  than  Dr.  Fisher.  I 
leep  the  book  on  my  table  for  constant  ref er- 
mkCt.^Prest.  James  McCosh,  LL.D.,  Princeton 
OoUege, 

*' . .  Professor  Fisher's  Outlines  cf  Universal 
HUtory  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  cannot  fail 
te  take  the  very  highest  place  as  a  book  of  ref- 
erence for  the  scholar  and  as  a  text-book  for 
"flM  learner  and  teacher."— AboA  Porter,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Prest,  of  Tale  College. 

**, .  I  have  spent  some  hours  with  it,  and  as  a 
veault  have  received  the  impression  that  it  is 
Har  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  has 
"before  been  published  in  our  language."— /Veft. 
<^  JT.  Adams,  Cornell  University. 


<i 


It 


.  Decide^  the  best  work  of  Its  class.  . 
'.  Chas.  P.  Richardson,  DartmouthOoUege. 


" . .  While  renuurkably  compact,  it  Is  at  the 
same  time  both  clear  and  comprenensWe,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  for  use  either  in  the  class- 
room or  the  library.  Its  maps  are  a  treasure 
in  themselYes."— iYeat.  Julius  H.  Seeloy,  Amr 
herst  College. 

**. .  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  two  hi|di  praise 
of  the  excellence  of  the  work.  .  .  .^*—Prqf, 
J.  B.  AngeU,  University  qf  Miehigan. 

**. .  I  have  no  hesitation  in  heartily  indorsing 
and  recommending  it.  .  .  ."—Francis  Brown, 
D.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

** . .  Better  than  anythlngof  Its  kind  we  haTe 
had  heretofore.  .  .  ."—W.  P.  Atkinson,  Prqf, 
of  History,  Mass.  Inst.  Technology. 

". .  The  best  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Bni^ish 
language.  .  .  .  "—Pntf.  Anson  D.  Morse,  Amr 
herst  College. 


k  Library  edltloa  ia  fl  toIs.,  8to,  large  paper,  aaeit,  gilt  lop,  la  box. 


FOR  EXAMINATION  OR  INTRODUCTION,  $fl.40. 

1VIS0N,  BLAKEIMN,  TAYLOR,  &  CO.,  753  aid  755  Bmiwq,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 


1  In  1886  the  North  Anurican  Review  enters  its  seventy-second  year.    Alnji 

the  recognized  exponent  of  the  highest  scholarship  of  the  new  world,  its  scope 
has  been  gradually  enlarged  until  it  includes  literature,  statesmanships  relig;iQB, 
science,  philosophy,  and  art,  as  illustrated  by  their  leading  champioos  thnni^ 
out  the  world,  without  regard  to  creed,  class  or  clique,  party  or  school 

The  Review  will  continue  to  discuss  the  most  vital  problems  that  engage  te 

human  intellect  and  divide  men's  opinions.     Both   sides  of   every  great  qae»> 

'  tion  will  be  presented  by  writers,  who,  by  their  study  and  opportunities,  are 

I  deemed  specially  qualified  to  write  upon  the  topics  selected  for  them.    And  a» 

topic  will  be  deemed  too  sacred  for  debate.    The  North  Atnericam  Review  insists 

that  to  forbid  the  most  searching  inquiry  into  the  theories  and  actions  of  public 

r  men,  no  longer  living,  but  whose  authority  is  still  potent,  is  to  establish  a  despot 

ism  of  sepulchres  as  dangerous  as  the  tjrranny  of  thrones. 
A 

In  1886  the  North  American  Review  begins  the  publication  of  a  most  searcb- 

ing  series  of  historic  studies  of  the  Civil  War,  its  legislation  and  its  leaders,  botfc 

1;.  National  and  Confederate.     The  statesmen  of  the  war  will  also  be  dii>f^ff**<l 

by  men  who  knew  them  and  were  of  them. 

\i.  **  Letters  to  Public  Men  "  will  be  a  new  feature  of  the  Review,  and  will  be 

anonymous,  in  order  to  give  scope  to  free  utterance  and  criticism. 

The  progress  made  by  the  several  States,  especially  of  the  South  and  West, 
jl  since  the  war,  will  be  treated  by  some  prominent  citizen  of  each  State.    Tlie 

■\  first  article  of  this  series  appears  in  the  December  number,  18S5,  from  the  hand 

ijl  of  the  Governor  of  Texas. 


Few  subjects  are  likely  to  command  more  attention  in  the  future  of  Americn 

politics  than  *'  The  Land  Question."    The  editor  of  the  North  American  Review 

•^  has  made  some  investigation  of  this  subject,  through  a  special    Commisskxiei^ 

deputed  to  the  West,  and  purposes  to  continue  the  study  and  publish  the  results^ 

A  present  purpose  of  the  Review  is  to  begin  a  series  of  articles  in  which  the 
;?  great  denominational  leaders  of  the  world  may  answer  the  question :  ''Why  I  am 

r  an  Episcopalian  " ;  or  **  Why  I  am  a  Methodist  '* ;  etc.     In  connection  with  tbift 

;;  discussion  a  Federative  Union  of  the  Churches  will  doubtless  be  considered. 

\  But,  while  moving  directly  with  the  current  of  great  events,  the  Norih  Ameh 

i  ican  Review  depends  upon  no  merely  new  or  sensational  features  for  its  standisi 

i  or  success,  but  upon  its  scholarship,  its  scientific  spirit,  its  impartial  researcbes, 

1  and  its  entire  disregard  of  any  fear  save  that  of  not  dealing  justly  with  events,  or 

1!  '  failing  to  record  the  wisest  verdict    On  these  characteristics,  so  long  maintained 

by  the  Review^  the  editor  confidently  relies  for  its  continued  prosperity,— never, 

during  its  three-score  and  ten  years,  so  great  as  to-day. 


Published  Monthly.    Single  Numbers,  50  cts.;    Per  Annum,  $5.00. 

Can  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers^  or  from  Ofice  of  PMkoIkh 
30  Lafayette  Place^  New  York, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\ 


POPULAR  TEXT- BOOKS. 


BBADBURT'S  EATON'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Blementarj.  50  oto. ;  Praotloal,  75  ot«.    A  complete  seriM  in  two  books. 

'  BBADBURT'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

p  Blementarj  Algebra.  90  ota. ;  Blementary  Gheometry,  72  oto. ;  XSlement- 

r  ary  Trigooometrj.  72  oto. ;  Trigonometry  and  Sunreying,  $1.28. 

Used  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  principal  cities  in  New  England  and  extensively  in 
*  -Other  States. 

JSTONE'S  mSTORT  OF  ENGLAND.    86  ets. 

By  A.  P.  STONE,  LL.D.,  Supt,  of  Schools,  City  of  SpringHtld,  Mass, 

-  Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  Boston,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Maiden,  Mass. ;  Portlandt 
Me.,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Denver,  Col.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  etc,  etc. 

MESERVEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

}  Single  Botry.  for  Grammar  Schools,  60  oto. ;  Single  and  Double  Bntry ,  for 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  80  ot^. 
Meservey's  te xt-books  in  book-keeping  are  used  in  more  than  650  cities  and  towns,  and 
^   orer  seventy  Academies  in  New  England  alone,  and  very  extensively  in  other  cities. 

MESERVEY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  60  cts.  pJS&u. 

An  Elementory  Work  by  the  author  of  the  Book-keeping.    Designed  for 
High  Schools  and  Academies. 

Copies  of  the  above-named  boohs  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  prices  named.    Please  send 
jfbr  Descriptive  Circulars, 

THOMPNON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  23  Hawley  St..  Boston. 

SHASET'S  BLACKBOARDS. 

Hundreds  of  testimonials  pronounce  these  Blackboards  the  "  best  in  the 
._  world."     Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  says  :    "  Best  blackboard  we  have 

-  -ever  had."  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  says  :  "  The  best  blackboard  by  all  odds 
-that  we  have  ever  had."  Prin.  A.  G.  Boyden,  Bridgewater,  says :  "  We 
have  used  several  other  kinds,  but  none  equal  to  yours."  Caleb  Emery, 
Prin.  Charlestown  High  School,  Mass.,  writes :  "  Worked  admirably,  giving 
perfect  satisfaction  in  all  respects."    All  the  teachers  in  the  English  and 

.  Classical  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  say :  ''  Superior  to  any  others ;  better 

"than  the  real  slate. 

Send  orders  to  J.  A.  SWASEY,  35  Pemberton  Square^  Boston. 

DIXON'S  WSSfHt.  PENCII.S. 

¥YB— YeiTf  ▼•rjStfl      •  Fer  the  Heaviest  Mi Deepett  Mettes. 

YB  — YenrStA        ....      For  Beerr  Bhedlig. 
8  — Stft       -      .      .      •      .      For  Bketeilag. 

8 IM  —  Soft  Medium,  for  General  Use. 

M  ^  —  MedliiH  BUd[   -   For  MoHonuiiiiH  Books. 

IM  — Medium,  for  Free-hand  Drawing. 

HE  —  MoiliiH  H«ri  For  Book-keopors. 

H  —  Hard,  for  Civil  Ensrineers. 

Y  H  —  Tory  Hftri  For  Fine  Oitllie  Work. 

?  Y  H  —  Yorj,  YeTT  H«ri  For  the  Flioit  BacniflBff  Unet. 

Flilshei  with  Mi  without  BrmilTO  Ribher  ftttMhrneitt  li  Hftiy  ttyloi. 

FOB  SAI«E  BY  AI«Ii  STATIONEBS.  ^ 

J08.DnCOH  GBTICIBIE  COHPAHY     •        •   •    JERSEY  CTTT,  V.J. 
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EDUCATION: 

A    MONTHLY    MAOAZINE* 

Dbtotid  to  thb  Scixmci,  Art,  Philosophy,  ahd  Litxsatusb  or  Einanoit 

litM  Mi  PlUltfM  kF  WUIUH  A.  MOWIT,  M.  t 


HtretoCore  this  Msgaxiiie  has  been  published  bi-moothly,  or  six  nambers  s  jesr,  ttthi 
nUe  ol  ^4.00  per  annmiu  Hereafter  it  will  be  published  monthlj.  ten  mondis  is  the  jci^ 
from  September  to  Jane,  inclusive.  Terms:  l5xx>aycar,  in  adTanoe.  Postafepsidli 
any  part  of  the  United  States  or  British  ProTinces.  Advertisements  taken  at 
tales.    Back  numbers  can  be  furnished  at  50  cents  each,  or  ^>oo  a  year. 

A  few  sets  only  of  bound  volumes  yet  remain  on  hand,  wliich  will  be  furnished  st  |l4J0 
a  volume. 

Subscriptions  received  at  any  time,  but  subscribers  are  recommended  to  bcgiB  vitk  thr 
new  year,  or  with  the  volume  in  September.  Subscribers  should  rensit  by  P.  O.  oideD  a 
by  registered  letters. 

Postal  cards  and  letters  should  always  state  the  P.  O.  address,  town,  county,  sad  tm 
af  the  subscriber  to  whom  Education  is  addressed. 

Education  is  sent  to  subscribers  until  it  is  ordered  stopped  and  all  AUtAUfli 
A&B  PAID.    Address  all  communications  to 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  3  Somerset  St,  Boitoa. 


CLUB  BATES. 

ONE  TSAR  IN  ADYANCS. 

JMuooMon  and  JowmaX  <tf  Education,  .    .  94.76 

.ffdtioctMonand  American  Teacher^    .    .    .  S.25 
EdueatUmt  JowmaZ  cf  Edwxiiiont  and 

Ain&rioa,n  Tecicher,      , 6JS0 

Education  Bud  Popular  EduMUor,    .    .    .  3.2S 

EduoiUUm BXid  N,  T.  SehoolJourfuUt    .    .  4.75 

Education  and  Teaeher$*  Irutitute,  .    .    .  3.60 

Wb  have  received  a  copy  of  Education  for 
July,  1882,  which  was  called  for  in  our  last  num- 
ber. The  sender  has  our  thanks.  We  sell  any 
back  numbers  at  fifty  cents  each,  and  will  fur- 
nish, so  far  as  possible,  sets  at  that  rate.  To 
make  our  flies  complete  we  would  Uke  to  receive 
copies  of  the  following: 
Vol.  I.  No.  3,  Jan.  1881. 
Vol.  II.  No.  2,  Nov.  1881;  No.  3,  Jan.  1882;  and 

No.  6,  July  1882. 
Vol  III.  No.  1.  Sept.  1882;  No.  4,  March  1888. 

We  will  pay  flfty  cents  each  for  these  num> 
bers. 


Thb  editor  desires  to  express  his  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  the  words  of  cheer  and  approba- 
tion received  from  all  quarters,  and  promises 
that  no  labor  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make 
Education  what  it  should  be,— the  highest 
and  best  exponent  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  education  in  the  country.  A  few  ^oodE  words 
are  here  quoted  from  a  variety  otsourcep. 


GOOI>  H^O^DS. 

From  L  W.  BU88XLi«»  A.M.,Prorirf«MS,*  £• 
•<  If  you  can  keep  Bducatxon  up  to  tlie  ^bm^ 
ard  upon  which  yon  start  it,  put  me  on  yovM 
of  IV^  subscribers." 

From  A.  P.  Marblb,  PIlD.,  StqpL  Sekmib, 
Woree&ior,  Mam. :  "  The  current  numbsn  d 
Education  pleaae  me  much.  Sudi  a 
zine  is  highly  usefuL" 

From  D.  B.  Haoab,  Fh.D.,  Frimtifat 
Normal  School,  AfoMB.:  **Anowmeto( 
late  you  upon  the  Tery  ausplekms  iMffnaiBf  ii 
your  editorship  of  EoucATioy.  Tbe  nuailwt 
already  issued  under  your  caie  an  exeeDflil 
and  are  a  trustworthy  promise  of  bsbjim' 
things  to  come.'* 

From  J.  H.  Hoobb,  Ph.D.,  Frituipal  CM- 
kmd  Normal  School,  New  TwHt:  **  KDOCifllBS 
Is  filling  a  hitherto  unoccupied  plaee  ia  fnti^ 
sional  Journalism,  in  tbe  United  Stslei.  Hi 
profession  have  reason  to  appreciate  lbs  csM- 
prise  of  its  present  management" 

From  Pbof.  W.  H.  Patve,  Ph.D.,  MUUfm 
Unlvertity:  '*I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  teO  JN 
how  much  I  am  delighted  with  BDUCATiosrk 
its  new  form.  It  is  altogether  such  a  josntf 
as  the  teaching  profession  of  this  eoosSf 
should  loyally  and  liberally  support;  sod  I 
shall  miss  no  opportunity  to  commend  it  to  ttt 
educational  public  In  the  West.^' 


>'  r 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  IfH 


D.  LOTHRDP  &  GO.'S  APRIL  PUBUGATIONS. 


HEAYEN'S  GATE. 

A  Slory  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  By  Lawrsncx  Bbvbbit.  The  leene  of  this  Btorjr  Is  laid  in  a 
eoal-mining  district  of  IBn^^and.  The  eharaeter  of  the  hero,  a  elergyman  of  the  Chureh  d 
England,  Is  finely  drawn.  The  story  is  told  with  great  power.  i2mo,  882  pp.,  cloth.   91.28.: 

1  NEW  DEPIBTUBE  FOB  GIBLS. 

9y  ICaxoabst  Bidhst.  To  all  girls  who  are  left  to  face  the  question,  "  What  can  I  do  to  snp* 
port  myself  ?  "  this  little  book  is  most  lovingly  dedicated.  It  is  a  thoroughly  fascinating  as  well 
as  snggestlye  story.   i2mo,  illustrated,  doth.   Price,  76  cents. 

HOW  THET  LEIBNED  H0U8E-W0BK. 

9y  MBS.  Ellxn  C.  OooDwor.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  awaken  the  interest  of  girls  in  housa- 
keeping,  and  train  them  to  perfection  in  that  line.  The  story  is  told  in  a  bright,  sparkling,  and 
racy  style,  and  contains  enough  of  incident  to  hold  the  attention  CTcn  of  careless  readers. 
12mo,  160  pp.,  cloth.    Price,  76  cents. 

IN  LEISLEB'S  TIMES. 

By  E.  8.  Bbooks.  A  Story  Study  of  Knickerbocker  New  York,  containing  twenty-fOur  draw- 
ings by  W.  T.  Smedley.  It|not  only  rights  up  the  name  and  fame  of  Jacob  Leisler,  the  very  first 
"  people's  Gk>yemor  "  in  America,  but  it  also  deals  with  the  beginning  of  self-goTemment  by  the 
people  and  in  republican  representation.   i6mo,  illustrated,  cloth,   Prlce«  $1.60. 

ETCHINGS  FBOHTWO  LANDS. 

By  OuoLA  M.  Aathub.  The  author  has  mingled  a  delightful  sort  of  autobiography  with  her 
Etchings.  The  great  personal  interest  in  the  author  as  well  as  in  the  countries  and  mission 
work  described  will  secure  a  warm  welcome  to  this  very  interesting  volume.  Very  desirable 
for  Sunday-school  libraries.    l2mo,  250  pp.,  cloth.   Price,  $1.26. 


XMe  Best  SapplemeiiCary  Readlnir  for  Schools  pfIII  be  found 

In  D.  LiMhrop  St  Go.*s  IIIai;aadnes. 

MERRIEST  AND    WISEST  OF  ALL  MAGAZINES   FOR   YOUNG  FOLKS  IS 

Widi  a  thouaaad  pages  a  year  of  literature  by  beet  anthora,  and  hall  a  thoosand  pietnrea 
by  beet  artists. 


ATTRACTIONS  FOB  '86. 

A  mBHIPlllir  AT  LABSE  and  THK  OB$IBK  OF  TUB  OIBABIAHOA,  two  yachting  (terial)  stories 
Iff  Charles  Bendngton  Talbot ;  A  SIU  Aim  A  JBSKL  iaerial),  by  Harriet  Prescott  SpoflOrd; 
BOLT  Aim  TO  OAPTAIN.  and  PBSST  (Mria7«,)  by  Margaret  Sidney  ;  and  a  six  months'  story  by 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Also,  BOTAL  SIBU  AND  BOTAL  GOVBTB  (12),  by  Mrs.  John  Sher- 
wood  ;  A  OTO&B  OF  OHODBIH  (12  Mst4»rie  holidays),  by  Elbrldge  8.  Brooks  ;  BT0BIB8  OF  AHBBI 
€MM  WABS;(12),Iir  FBBU  (12  adventurea),  TOVTH  IN  XH,  €BNTIIBIB8  (12  Co§twne  and  Race 
Studis§)f  tic.    (Pull  PBOflPBCTUB  Fbsb).   Only  •t.OtaTear. 

]|£jlLOA.ZIPnE:S    FOR   ILiITTT^T:    FOILiKS. 

BABTLAND^IO  eU.  a  year.  OVB  LITTLB  MEN  AND  WOIIBN»  fLtO  a  year. 

THE  FAN8T,  fLtO  a  year. 

Specimens  free.    Special  ratee  eent  on  Application, 

Address  D.  I^OTHBOP  dk  €0.,  88  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 


A  OVER  TTSEME/fTS. 


The  School  Journ. 

THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITl 

AND    PRACTICAL    TEACHER. 

MOITILTi  ll.SlarMr. 

A.\fOS  L.  KELLOGG,        JEROME  ALLElf,        FRAffC/S  W.  PAl 


Tbe  object  of  these  papers  It  to  lift  the  wnrk  of  teaching  out  of  msdunlcal  roii 
m«ke  the  very  name  o(  our  pnileHslon  synoafmoiu   wlch  Intelligence   aJid  liaim. 

tUs  wurk  tlipy  liare  been  remarkably  auctesaful. 

Tbe  falLuwLug  have  been  among  leading  lealures: 

DISCUSSION   OF   FOUNDATION   PRINCIPLES, 

THE   BEST  METHODS  OF  TEACHINQ, 

THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  TBA 

ArUcles  on  the  tollowlng  subjects  are  In  preparation : 

It  lllelhod*  of  TeachliiE-     TheH  6.  School    ChfrenuncBt. 

win  be  intiiBprlpta  or  pea  ptctuiea  at  actual  Buitgestlons  on  "  How  to  Mana^ 

lesiiins;  not  lessons  written  out  by  norue  will  be  made.    Tbe  papera  hATe 

tbeorlal ;  tlie  best  normal  ncbools  la  the  laiiil  strong  on  this  point, 
will  be  visited,  aa  betetofore,  fur  this  pur- 


wIlItKaEreatpracllcalservlce.  Theywl 

OUSilusttlieuueBtlaniithatthouBAndsareaaK-  _     ^ *_«_i     ■»_ rm 

Imtl'iknow.snohiis:  tliocultlvatlonof  Mem-  »•  Memorial    Itaya.     Tha 

otj,  Keasonlng,  Atleatlua,  Imagination,  e"  "*  ' '"  *"  — '-■— 


terlals  turnlshed  tot  eelebra 

S>  Prartlcal  I<eMOM4  od  Teach- 
luE  R«adln)C,  Arithmetic, 
Dratrlng,   Oecvt^Phyi   Sp«ll- 

lUK,  etc*  Theaa  will  be  of  prime  impor- 
tance; (ew  can  yet  teacb  Keodlng  properly. 

JL'ConrM*  of   Study.     The  bottom         .„      „p„„„„  ^  ,^^  „ 
on  this  subject  Is  by  no  means  reached.  talte  a  prominent  part  ^  ew: 

S.  Rlsbt   Ulelhods   for   Todue        ""■ '"  '"'""*'        ' 

Children.  Tb»  Kindergarten, 
the  PrlmarT  Clasa.  The  Toanger 
the  child  tbe  more  need  of  skill. 


JKwx  /or  the  SchooJ-Room  ;  The  Educational  Column  ;   Interesting  j 
the  School-Room  ;  Stories  for  the  Primary  Class;  Condensed  Tkoi 
from  Educational  Meetings  and  Papers,  etc.,  etc.,   etc, 

Neartf  Ehtt  Paper  Cflntiloi  Orlglnil  lllustntlons  to  »»  of  tN  Mt 

The  aboTo  outline  Is  but  spare  it  the  work  the  Joubhai.  and  Ikstitctk  are 
Saia^t  copies  frtt  on  appll«a(lan. 

E.  li.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Edncatlonal  Pabllsl 

as  Clinton    Place,    New  Yurk. 


4l>VJiJf77S.^MEJVTS. 


F.  M.  HOLMES  FURNITURE  CO.j 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRST-CLASS 

study,  Offloe,  and  House 

FURNITURE 

[Holmai  RolUTop  De«k.  ^^  ^^^  KINDS.  no\met  Reclining  Chair.  I 

^"  ■        U3  TEEMONT  STREET  (Studio  Building),      "p=p"ffii!'j| 

LBTI  S.  OOULD.  BOSTON.  FRANK  A.  PATCH. 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


Imt  lUqctnMd  « 


StMom 


No.  3rf&oSJ.i.°K.'T?; 

tbe  Pmt«D(  Offl«  ■nd  h>»  pnpind 
'        -  -mn  On*  Hundrad  Thou- 

UhplirnioDA  for  HtflDU  in  Uia 

«.    Trn<]^-UBjkt,   Copj-riBbu. 
CAnftd*.    EDfflaod,   ftues. 


„  LaclarK  ";;s ) 

"  Aidsdisfestion 
Cures  Dyspepsia 

"■Tones  the  svstem 
-Assimilates  luilh  food 
jResloresvilalilv 
Tujenty  five  ^^^  fiflv 


TEACHERS 

ootNQ  TO  OB  coMiHo  raOH 

Bar  Harbor 

Are  lDTit«d  to  Mil  At  the  oBlce  ot  Editoa- 
TioN,  and  anbicribfl  (or  Vol.  VII.,  begin- 
nlng  September. 


MRS.  F.  L.  BKOCKWAY,  Manager, 

BROCEWAT  TEACHEBS'   AGENCY, 

TI££E8   B-CriX.SIIO'O.    O^IOA.GI-0. 

SUPPLIES  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  and  FAMILIES  with  Teacher*  for  every  depart. 
inent  ot  work.  Correspondence  solicited  with  experienced  Teachers  capable  of  filling 
reaponaible  posiliona  at  good  salarie*. 


A&ENTS.  }i 


the  territory  wanted. 


« AVVEXTrStMBim. 

EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

EOV  TO  WRITE  CLEASLT. 

Malaa  «Dd  BKwatosa  en  HwiHrt  CompoaltioB.    Br  the  Rev.  Kmrm  A.  Abmm 

HJL.  Head  Master  of  the  CitT  of  LondosScboc^  iToUiteo.   Clotk.    FtteMM 

EHaUSH  UBSBOHB. 

ra>  BaffU^  PMpla.  Br  the  Rev.  Edwir  A.A>KrrT,H.A^  Hoid  Maater  olthaOl 
of  Lottdon  SchMl,  and  J.  R.  Suunr,  M.A^  ProfewoT  cf  Uodn  HiMoty  ia  d«  Uni 
Tciaitv  of  Cambridge.  Fait  L,  Voabalarr.  ran  II.,  Dictioa.  Pan  IIL,  Mmh 
Fan  IV,  Hmta  on  Stlection  and  Arraogenent.  Appotdub  t  toL,  ifnw.  Cl«k 
Price  S130. 

HOW  TO  TiXL  THE  FAET8  OP  SPEECH. 

Ab  lattodnetloii  to  Bncllnh  Onmtamx.  Br  Rct.  Edwim  A.  Abbott,  DJ).,  Hmi 
Haater  of  the  City  (rf  Ltudon  School.  Amencan  Editkn.  Reriaed  and  emlatfcd  b] 
John  G.  R.  HcElsov,  ProfcMor  of  the  Engliah  Langnage  In  the  UnWcnit;  of  Pna 
aylvania.     i  vol.,  i6cno.    Cloth.    Price  7S  oantn. 

HOW  TO  PASSE. 

Aa  Attnapt  to  Apnlr  Xh»  Prtnolplw  of  SotaolaraUp  to  "-k^*-*  Qnmmm 

With  Appendicei  id  Analyua.    iipellinE,  ^d  Panciaatt>i«.    Bj  Edwih  A.  Aiaorr, 
If  A.,  Head  Maitct  of  the  Citj  ot  London  ScbooL     i6aM>.    Cloth.     pTke,S10(L 

MAETZHEB'S  EK0LI8H  GBAKMAS. 

As  BD|liBh  Qt*maaai.  Metbodicai,  Analytical,  and  Hiitorical.  With  a  TrcatiM  « 
the  Orthography,  Proaody,  Inflcctioni,  and  Syntaa  of  the  Enaliah  Tongne,  and  noter- 
otu  Anthoritiei  dted  in  ordei  i^  HUtorical  DcTeiopmenL  By  Profcaaor  If  Anant 
of  Berlin.  Tnoilated  from  the  German,  with  the  aanction  of  the  anthor,  by  Clui 
Iambi  Gkbcb,  LL.B.,  Fellow  of  the  Philological  Society,  i  vola.  8*a.  Qotik 
Price  •IS.OO. 

8ABAH  TTTLEB'S  ABT  W0SX8. 

Derignedfor  tbetiMcf  SctMoliaod  Leameri  in  Art,  and  enenaivelj  naed  tn  AcadcMa 
Seroinariea,  etc.,  throi^hont  the  cuuntry. 

Old  Masters  and  their  Pictures. 
Modem  Painters  and  their  Paintings. 
Musical  Composers  and  their  Worlu. 

ifimo.    Cloth.    Library  bindings.    Price  SIJO  each. 

PABAOBAPH  HISTOSIES. 

A  Pwngnph  Rlatory  of  tli«  TTnltod  Butoa  Iran  the  Dtooovarr  of  Oc  (<eB- 
ttnoat  to  tho  Praaaat  Tim*.  With  Brief  Notea  on  ConteMpotaneoo*  Ei«Mi> 
Chronologically  arranged.     By  Edwabd  Abbott.    Square  iSmo.    Cloth.    M  Ota. 

APnTapaph  Hiatory   of    the    AoMrionn  RsToIntloa.     By  Edwabo  Awoit. 


BOOKS  FOB  SCHOOL  ] 

OUR  GREAT  BENEFACTORS  Short  IBiographiei  of  the  Hen  and  Women  m« 
Enioeiit  in  Literature,  Science,  Philanthrophy,  Art.  etc.  Edited  bn  Samijbl  ADUB 
Dkakb.  With  nearly  too  portraiti  emblematically  embelliaheo.  Small  quro- 
Cloth.     Price  tSSa 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  UOUNT.  The  complete  Bible  teit  from  the  Goapd  lO' 
cording  to  St.  Matthew,  chapten  V,  VU  and  VIL  With  an  introdnction  byE-t- 
flAl.B.  Superbly  illustrated,  each  page  with  a  border,  and  the  entire  text  cncitfc'- 
One  royal  quarto  volume,  printed  on  aatin-finilh  paper  and  bonnd  In  doth,  with  ti^ 
orate  cover  design.  Price  97.50;  morocco  antique,  $lS.OO. 
Ttrwuftr  iHtreJuitioH  gitnn  en  afplicahaH.     Stndfm-  t^tr  JtmnpOt* 

BOBEBTS  BB0THEB8.  3  Somerset  Street, 
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Alfred  Mudge  &  Son 

94  Franklin   St.,  Boston 

Send  for  estimates  and  samples  of  work 

Hughes'  New  "Wall  Maps. 


THE  LATEST. 


THE  BEST. 
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Australia  and 
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15  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 
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From  Charles  E.  Lowbkt,  Ph.D.,  UnivenUy 
<^  Michigan :  **  EDUCATION,  which  for  seTenl 
jtMn  has  mmintaiiied  a  high  reputation  for  its 
ficholarly  contrlhutions  to  educatioiial  science, 
not  only  is  reduced  In  price  from  $4.00  to  f&OO 
per  annum,  but  the  periodical  now^appears  as  a 
monthly  instead  of  a  bi-monthly.  The  editorial 
columns,  the  notes  upon  educational  and  philo- 
•ophical  books,  the  critical,  historical,  and  bio- 
^graphical  comments,  etc..  are  much  enlarged 
and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
magazine.  The  editor.  Mr.  Wni.  A.  Mowry. 
Ph.D..  is  one  of  the  most  discreet  and  accurate 
educational  critics  in  America.  E\'ery  teacher 
is  under  obligation  to  Dr.  Mowry  for  his  philan- 
thropic effort  to  place  the  best  thought  upon 
•education  within  the  reach  of  all.  No  better 
iuTestment  can  be  made  than  to  favor  him  with 
a  sul>soription.** 

From  Wm.  T.  Harbu,  LL.D.,  Coficord,  Mctss. : 
-'*  Your  nuigaziue  is  admirably  conducted,  and 
fills  a  place  in  our  educational  literature  never 
ao  well  filled  before." 

FrotH  Hon.  John  Swett,  Principal  <tf  GirU* 
Sigh  atui  Sormal  School^  San  Francisco,  Col.  : 
**  Editation  has  always  been  good ;  but  under 
the  charge  of  its  new  editor.  Mr.  Mowry,  it  has 
l>econie  brttcr^—l  might  say,  besL  It  is  a  Jour- 
nal that  thinking  educators  cannot  well  do  with- 
out," 

From  W  L.  KiKHLX,  Supt.  Puhlie  Instruc- 
tion, Min  $iesota :  **  I  desire  to  acquaint  you  with 
my  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  Education  is 
in  your  hands,  and  in  the  promise  we  have  in 
the  numl>ers  issued  that  it  will  sustain  a  high 
4iterary  and  professional  character.  I  sincerely 
hope  you  will  receive  the  material  encourage- 
ment and  support  which  this  periodical  so  well 
merits." 

From  Hon.  R.W.  Stevenson,  Supi.  f^  Public 
Instruction,  ( olumbtts.  Oh  io :  **  I  cannot  express 
in  too  high  terms  my  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
n  reading  the  last  number  of  Education. 
Tou  are  out  of  the  ruts  and  have  planted  your- 
self on  high  ground,  from  which  your  readers, 
out  of  the  dust  and  drudger>'  of  the  school-room, 
can  lo<^k  up  into  the  hlglier  regions  of  education 
and  culture.  I  shall  look  forward  to  the  coming 
of  Education  each  month  with  delight." 

*'  KnucATioN  for  March  is  a  remarkably  rich 
and  readable  number.  It  has  eighty-two  pages 
of  reading  matter,  well  divided  into  philosoph- 
ical, practical,  biographical,  and  other  articles. 
This  excellent  monthly  magazine  has  already  a 
liigh  reputation,  but  the  new  management  is 
improving  the  quality  and  giving  greater  va- 
rietj*.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  are  connected 
•with  or  interested  in  educational  matters."— 
Xi/nn  Transcript. 


From  Augustine  Jones,  A.M.,  Principal  ^ 
Friends'  School,  Providence,  B.  I.:  "I  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  Education  from  its 
start,  almost,  and  have  highly  appreciated  it 
I  am  glad  to  observe,  in  the  last  few  numbeis, 
a  new  spirit  in  its  pages.  Nobody  can  instroet 
teachers  effectively  and  provide  literature  really 
useful  to  them  who  has  not  bad  long  experience 
in  teaching,  with  a  great  respect  and  deep  love 
for  his  calling.  He  must  be  a  man  of  ideals,  of  ad- 
vanced thought,  of  inspiration.  Whoever  looks 
over  the  recent  pages  of  this  m^garinft  cannot 
fail  to  note  the  spirit  and  impress  of  a  living, 
practical,  and  sympathetic  teacher,  who  knows 
the  educational  needs  of  the  hour,  and  what  is 
much  more,  how  to  provide  for  them." 


tt 


Education  shovirs  a  marked  improvement 
under  its  new  ownership."— Boston  BeraUL 


"Education,  the  monthly  magazine  pub- 
lished by  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  is  a  periodical  de- 
voted to  the  higher  and  secondary  education, 
and  has  no  rival."— AVuAri//e  (Tenn.)  Union. 

"Mr.  Mowry*s  long  experience  as  an  edo* 
cator,  and  his  abilitl^  as  a  journalist,  are  an 
assurance  that  Education  will  be  eonduefied 
in  a  form  to  command  interest  and  merit  vsp- 
port's—The  Christian  Register. 

"  In  this  number  there  are  eleven  papers,  for 
nished  by  some  of  the  leading  edueatlonisti  of 
America,  bearing  upon  phases  of  edncatiooil 
thought  that  are  of  deep  interest.  The  new 
editor  is  a  sound  scholar,  an  earnest  educator, 
and  a  brilliant  writer,  and  we  believe  that  be 
will  devote  such  energy  to  his  work  that  the 
cause  of  education  will  be  much  benefited  by  tliis 
excellent  magazine."— CawKia  School  JoumaL 

"To  our  Colorado  friends  we  are  glad  to  reeoot- 
mend  this  monthly  as  the  best  and  only  mags- 
zine  of  the  kind  with  so  honest  and  clever  a 
man  at  the  head  as  to  insure  satisfaction  and 
gratification  to  its  subscribers.  If  sneceediat 
issues  are  up  to  the  January  in  merit,  and  we 
believe  they  will  be.  Education  wHI  find  iti 
way  each  month  to  the  table  of  every  live  school 
teacher."— Cm<ra/  School  JoumaL 

"Conservatism  in  pedagogy  is  a  rare  trait 
and  quality  in  our  public  school  teachers  of  to- 
day, who  are  not,  however,  so  much  at  fault  ai 
the  system  to  which  they  are  slaves.  Our  old 
friend  and  townsman,  the  editor  and  puUisbtf 
of  this  excellent  magazine,  bound  by  no  sodi 
fetters  and  acknowledging  no  iron  law,  gives 
us,  in  this  number,  a  good  example,  or  rather  a 
series  of  them,  on  his  own  idea  c^  *  conservatire 
progressiveness.'  The  articles  are  all  in  the 
same  thoughtful,  careful  tone  that  stamps  the 
journal,  and  we  commend  its  regular  perusal  to 
all  teachers  who  care  to  know  their  prcrfessioo 
in  all  its  bearings."— Proiidemw  SUir. 
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joh:ts"Soiv's 

Universal  Gyclopsedia, 


«  1  • 


^^ I  much  prefer  yohnsorCs  to  Appletons.^  " — Rev.  Dr.  Howa"Rd  Crosby 

It  has  thirty-three  deparments,  with  an  editor  of  the  highest  schol- 
arly standing  for  each ;  viz.,  Public  Law,  etc.,  by  President  T.  D» 
WooLSEY,  LL.D. ;  Civil  Law,  etc.,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Dwight,  LL.D.  ; 
American  History,  etc.,  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  LL.D.,  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  LL.D.,  and  Hon.  A.  R.  Spofford,  LL.D. ; 
Botany,  etc.,  by  Professor  Asa  Gray,  LL.D. ;  Medicine,  by  Professor 
WiLLARD  Parker,  M.D.,  LL.D. ;  Education,  Schools,  etc.,  by  Hon. 
John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.D.,  etc.  It  is  "THE  BEST"  and  the  only 
original  American  Cyclopaedia.  Illustrated  with  maps,  plans,  and 
engravings  of  the  finest  kind.  More  condensed  than  the  Britannica, 
and  more  accurate  than  Appleton's.  Contains  more  subjects,  is  later 
than  Appletons',  and  costs  about  one-half  the  price.  It  is  truly  the 
busy  man's  Cyclopaedia,  the  articles  being  divided  and  subdivided,  so 
that  any  point  may  be  turned  to  without  being  compelled  to  read  the 
whole  article  as  in  Appletons'.  Thousands  of  our  greatest  scholars 
have  declared  it  to  be  THE  BEST.  It  is  not  only  the  BEST 
CYCLOPAEDIA,  but  is  a  whole  library  of  "  universal  knowledge," 
from  the  pens  of  the  greatest  scholars  on  earth.  Two  thousand  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  living  have  become  responsibie  for  the  accu- 
racy and  thoroughness  of  the  work  by  signing  their  names  to  the 
articles.     It  has  what  no  other  work  can  claim  ;  viz.. 

Forty  of  Americans  Greatest  Scholars  as  Editors, 

Who  are   responsible  for  the  whole  work.     Its   thoroughness  and 
accuracy  have  never  been  questioned. 

We  are  constantly  exchanging  Appletons'  and  Scribner's  Britan* 
nica,  even,  for  JOHNSON'S,  and  sell  both  the  former  and  the 
People's  at  panic  prices. 

For  information  as  to  Terms,  Outfits,  etc.,  address 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1 1  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York. 

Teachers   Wcmted  in  every  County  of  each  State, 
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JOHN  WILEY  &  SOUS,  15  Aitor  Rmt  m  Hit 


AUTHOB8. 


-  IMS  -»MUttto  — D«wBlac— Baltli 
FnmiIu  —  ArMBS  ~  Balatci  —  ■■tniM 
■■Msk  -  HmC  —  JskUM  —  Ktrt  -  IMi 
!•»«  -  ElMw  —  luu  —  HiAm -miw 
MltckeU  -  McMlllAB  -  MftcOwi  -  Hi 
— HerUB  -  Hlcfe«U  —  mifw  —  Hm - 

-  BIdLettt  —  leBrics  —  Sitf  tk  -  n«M 
nmuil-  ThMpe  —  TnBtwtBe— WaMeB 
Wkeder — W««i  ~  WsireB  -^ 


A3//rA        TEXT-BOOKS  ^r  ^  fdlmaing 

€b   ASBIOVLTini  -  ARCnnomB  -  A8SAT-    AltoB  -  Anuky  -  ABttMV — 

ore  -  AmoNoiiT  -  botant  -  BB»eu  - 

GALGVLini  -  OIBMISTBT  -  VBAWDffi  -  »!€• 
niGITT  -  BXSDflEBIire  -  filOMKTBT  - 
HTDRAVU08  -  HON  -  1I1SIVPA0TIJRB8  - 
MAeHKngM  -  ■ATHIMinOB  -  MICBARIOB 

-  MBTALLnUiT  -  IIIIBBALO«T  -  MIMIHe 

-  PAlHTINe  -  8IIP-BnLDUre  -  bteax  kn- 
SnrB  -  TKNTIUTiON  -  k/t^  Ac. 

CHALBEIt  flBKEK,  IIBBIW,  ftii  LATIN  BIBUI  -  BIABIHS  UiSOffS  —  UUIGOin  -  MAB- 

MABS  -  GOIfGOBDAN€BB,  Ac,  Ac. 

Our  complete  catalogue  of  Tex^book8,  and  Bagster^s  Catalogue  of  Biblical  Worict,  wift 
circulars  and  specimen  pages  of  many  of  our  Publications,  |will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  OM 
ordering  them. 

Walter's  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygjene. 

For  Use  in  High  Schools  Academies  and  Colleges. 

\%wmm^  490  pp.,  ezaaslBBtlMi  price  •!•••• 

The  sise  of  type  and  the  color  of  ]paper  were  adopted  in  aeeordanee  witfa  the  advies  ef  Db. 

€•  R.  .^gnew,  the  well  known  oculist.      Other  eminent  spemalirtn  carefully  wie— d  As 

manuscript  and  proof  of  the  ohapters  on  tlA  Nerrons  System,  Sigflifty  H— nwy,  the  VcisSi 

and  EmergenoieB. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  September,  1888L  says  :  "  The  Intarast  off  lbs 
reader  begins  at  the  very  preface  of  this  book,  and  does  not  flag  until  the  flud  page  Is  flnUis± 
For  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  written,  it  is  the  most  interesting  and  fairest  ezponent  of  preseil 
physiological  and  hygienic  Icnowledge  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  ahould  be  used  in  erny 
school,'  and  should  be  a  member  of  every  family,  more  especially  of  those  tai  wUeb  tiiofe  an 
young  people.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  and  review  such  an  excellent  book.*'  * 

SKXD  fob  CATAIXraUB. 

A.  LOVEI^Ii  dk  €0.,  PnbllBhera,  16  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES 

At  AMHERST  COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MASS. 
msrvmi   mi2hibioi^»  .    •    •    July  6  to  ALuarust;  etb. 

Twenty-one  teachers.  Instruction  given  in  nint  lanouaffea.  Also  in  ISariv  BnglUh,  TM  Pkt' 
ioBophy  of  SyntoT,  Chemiittry.  Mathematics,  Art  tMd  Mutie.  Location  one  Of  the  most  beaittM 
and  healtliful  In  Now  England. 


For  circular  and  programme,  address 


Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAGUE,  Amhent^  JToM. 


T^LKS    ^V^ITEE    MY    BOYS. 

By  WILLIAM  A.    MOWRY,  Ph.D., 

Fdr  Twenty  Tears  Senior  Principal  of  Englieh  ajnA  Classical  SchooL  Provldmtee,  IL  /.; 

of  various  iDorkSt  Historicai,  Oeneaoloffiealj  .SdyoanonoJ,  ete. 

Price,       -       •       -       Tft  cemSi. 

The  book  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  Is  finely  printed,  weD 
and  in  all  respects  is  an  attractive  book  for  young  and  old. 

Address  the  anthor  at      S 
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Seed  and  rtant  CatnlORue,  which  Is  very  cnnipletc,  handsomely  Uluatiated.  artlilk 
tloular  Interest  ti>  all  luTi-rs  of  chulce  HuwErs.  !)«Dt  free  to  all  reader*  of  KuctMii 
■tampi  fur  pustiii;c.       Address 

F.  W.  PIERSON,  Fiorist  and  Seedsi 
Loci  Box  E.  TAutrrowir,  Ns 

The  UNION  TEACHERS'  AGEI 


oompatMit  Prlnolpnla  and  Tvaohan. 

3,  —  Intradaoaa  Bnparlnlwiidvnta,  Profowon,  wad  Tatotm  to  pmxtlm 

th«lr  ■•rv1o«« 

4.  —  Olraa  Informatloii  to  paraata  oonoanUos  tba  baat  Bobools. 
9.  —  Ranta  and  Bella  Bohool  Property. 

Tax  Union  Teachers'  Aqenct  it  not  an  txperlmmt.  It  hat  tMen  In  wiqecwti 
for  six  years,  and  hundreds  ol  tearhera  who  hare  obtalneil  positions  through  tn  Istli 
for  Ita  etOclency.    Grwd  Icacliers  who  drajre  preferment  should  not  beiltaui  to  anU 

ofthaadvanuiBMof  thlsAetuey.    SCHiXiL  OFFICKRfl  supplied  with  T«    ■ 

»«M*  ikr  gncDUB  m  irruoinM  uui. 
a^^ovbi.Ij  *  en., 

ir.  D.  KKRB, 
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^CIIOOXj     e4TIll3ETi,    BOarTON. 
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By  JOHN  FISKE. 


MYTHS  AND  NIYTH-NIAKER8. 

Old  Tales  and  Superstitions  Interpreted  by  Cora- 
pantive  Mythology.    12mo,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

OUTLINES  OF  C08NIIC  PHIL- 
OSOPHY. 

Baaed  on  the  Doctrines  of  Kvoiution  with  Criti- 
eiaioa  on  the  PosltlTe  Philosophy.  In  two 
Tolumef,  8T0,  gilt  top,  96.00. 

THE   UNSEEN   WORLD. 
▲nd  other  Essays.   i2ino,  $2.00. 


DARWINISM, andOTHER  ESSAYS. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     i2mo.  gilt  top,  $i. 

EXCURSION   OF  AN    EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 

12mo,  -       $2.00. 

THE  DESTINY  OF  MAN. 

Viewed  in  the  Light  of  his  Origin.     l6mo,  gilt 
top,  $1.00. 

THE  IDEA  OF  COD  AS  AFFECTED 
BY  MODERN  KNOWLEDCE. 

lOmo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 


••  Among  our  thoughtful  essayists  there  are  none  more  brilliant  than  Mr.  John  Flske.  His  pure 
style  suits  his  clear  thoiight.  He  does  not  write  unless  he  has  som*!ithing  to  say  ;  and  when  he 
doea  write  he  shows  not  only  that  he  lias  thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  the  subject,  but  thai 
be  lias  to  a  rare  degree  the  art  of  so  massing  his  matter  as  to  bring  out  the  true  value  of  the  leading 
points  in  artistic  relief.  It  is  this  perspective  which  makes  his  work  such  agreeable  reading  even 
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INDUSTRIAL   EDUCA  TION  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS, 

BY   WILLIAM   T.    HARRIS,  LL.  D. 

I  HAVE  no  patience  with  those  who  advocate  industrial  education 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  education  now  given  in  the 
common  schools.  A  cause  does  not  deserve  to  flourish,  even  though 
it  i-s  a  good  C3,usefier  se,  if  it  attempts  to  build  itself  on  the  ruins  of  a 
better  cause.  But  for  myself  there  is  no  collision  whatever  between 
industrial  education  and  general  education.  The  manual  training 
school,  if  it  comes  after  the  common  school  as  a  sort  of  finishing 
school  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  trades  that  coi>- 
cern  the  manufacture  of  wood  or  the  metals  in  any  form,  is  a  most 
admirable  device  and  deserves  to  succeed.  But  if  its  curriculum  is 
supposed  to  have  any  special  virtue  in  it  that  makes  it  equal  to  the 
general  training  in  literature,  science,  and  mathematics,  which  is  given 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  higher  education,  altogether  too  much  is 
claimed  for  it.  The  training  for  skill  in  certain  "knacks"  does  not 
answer  in  the  place  of  general  disciplines,  like  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
geography,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  had  to  do  with  illiterate  work- 
men of  any  sort,  no  matter  how  complete  their  manual  training. 

It  is  the  age  of  the  newspaper  and  of  democracy.  The  most 
important  of  all  knowledge  is  the  knowedge  of  the  arts  of  intercom- 
munication, the  language  studies,  reading  and  writing,  and  the  knowl- 
edge, through  the  use  of  these,  of  the  most  enlightened  public  opinion 
of  our  civilization,  especially  in  its  ethical  and  religious  aspects. 
Next,  comes  the  knowledge  of  science  as  the  instrument  of  human 
freedom,  — freedom  in  twodirections  :  physical  freedom  over  nature  by 
the  application  of  intelligence  to  the  mastery  of  force  and  matter ; 
spiritual  freedom  through   the   insight   that   science  gives  into  the 
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necessity  of  the  institutions  of  civilization,  and  the  duty  of  each  an' 
all  to  support  the  established  order  while  be  endeavors  to  perfect  it  b 
reforms,  and  not  by  revolution.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  comes  knowledg 
of  the  special  knacks  useful  in  one's  vocation,  —  though  last,  yet  n( 
by  any  means  of  slight  importance.  ^ 

Education  must  relate  first  to  citizenship,  —  the  production  of  tl 
human  being  that  can  live  peaceably  in  our  civilization  and  combii 
civilly  with  his  fellow-men;  secondly,  to  the  intellectual  mastery i 
the  scientific  view  of  the  world;  thirdly,  to  the  mastery  of  the  tecl 
nical  matters  that  go  to  making  a  living.  This  is  the  accepted  do 
trine  consciously  or  unconsciously  of  all  our  people.  No  parent  woul 
prefer  to  have  his  children  know  bow  to  work  skilfully  in  preferenc 
to  knowing  how  to  behave  morally,  and  how  to  act  according  to  th 
accepted  code  of  manners,  to  say  nothing  of  knowing  the  religiou 
theory  of  the  universe  as  the  ultimate  form  of  all  phases  of  human  lift 
Nor  would  he  place  a  knowledge  of  science  before  morality,  and  sud 
behavior  as  the  conventionalities  of  social  life  demand  as  essential  fo 
social  co-operation  and  for  life  in  the  community.  These  qualifies 
tions  are  obviously  indispensable,  and  their  want  insures  the  nens 
sity  of  imposing  the  restraints  of  prison  bars  or  of  resorting  to  soda 
ostracism. 

What  is  true  of  education  in  this  most  general  form  is  true  of  th( 
school.  The  school  is  established  to  re-enforce  the  education  ind' 
dental  to  the  institutions  of  civilization,  family,  civil  society,  st^fc 
church.  In  the  school,  as  in  the  community,  we  must  place  the  first 
stress  on  those  studies  and  disciplines  that  concern  the  individual  as 
destined  for  life  in  intercommunication  and  co-operation  with  bis 
fellow-men.  Hence,  he  must  learn  intercommunication  by  means  of 
language,  written  and  printed  and  oral ;  he  must  be  disciplined  in  the 
matters  of  behavior  towards  those  in  authority  and  towards  e<)Uals. 
He  must  learn  to  know  human  nature,  and  the  general  revelation  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  literature  and  nowhere  else.  His  school  readers 
answer,  as  nolhing  else  could,  to  give  him  this  knowledge,  or  at  least 
to  set  him  on  the  road  to  it  Geography  teaches  him  to  discriminate 
the  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  give  him  a  point  of  view  from  whence 
he  can  see  his  own  relation  to  mankind.  He  sees  his  near  relations 
and  his  remote  ones,  —  to  his  neighbors,  to  his  town,  county,  state, 
nation,  to  other  nations,  to  the  world.  In  learning  geography  Ibe 
pupil  learns  to  think  of  liis  own  affairs  always  in  the  perspective  of 
the  affairs  of  his  fellow-men. 

No  matter  how  important  these  three  R's  may  seem,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  slight  the  other  matters.     Science  should  come  in  for 
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its  share  in  the  curriculum  in  the  common  school.  One  lesson  a  week, 
if  it  is  made  an  hour  long,  will  take  the  child  over  the  rudiments  of  all 
the  sciences  and  give  him  possession  of  the  point  of  view  which  they 
hold  towards  the  world,  for  the  outline  of  these  sciences  sets  in  the 
foreground  the  net  results  and  general  outcome;  besides  this,  the 
rudiments  contain  the  technical  terms,  the  language  in  which  science 
expresses  itself,  and  by  learning  this  the  pupil  is  able  to  avail  himself 
of  the  scraps  of  science  which  are  constantly  set  before  him  in  the 
periodical  literature  which  he  sees  every  day  of  his  life  The  person 
who  has  not  learned  the  technical  terms  of  science  passes  by  unedi- 
fied  by  the  scientific  information  that  runs  at  large,  and  remains  a 
scientific  illiterate  his  life  long.  The  smattering  of  science  given  in 
a  systematic  course  of  lessons  in  natural  science  serves  chiefly  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  mind  to  a  great  province  before  invisible  to  it. 
Ever  after,  the  mind  sees  where  it  did  not  see  before,  and  understands 
printed  information,  before  unintelligible  to  it 

Besides  elementary  oral  lessons  in  natural  science  and  general 
history,  there  is  also  room  in  the  common-school  curriculum  for  les- 
sons in  mechanism  and  the  useful  arts.  But  these  lessons  must  not 
be  daily  lessons  any  more  than  the  lessons  in  science  and  history. 
Science,  if  taught  in  daily  lessons,  would  do  more  harm  than  good 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  If  taught  in  lessons  of  more 
than  usual  length  and  only  once  per  week,  the  exercise  will  con- 
stantly react  favorably  on  the  regular  lessons,  causing  the  teacher  to 
teach  with  more  skill  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction.  So, 
too,  the  lessons  in  the  arts  should  be  given  only  once  a  week,  and  in 
all  cases  by  a  special  teacher  ;  also  in  a  separate  shop  for  the  sake  of 
association.  Transition  from  one  subject  to  another  is  facilitated  by 
change  of  place ;  the  associations  being  broken,  the  mind  is  able  to 
take  up  something  new  without  a  strong  tendency  to  drift  back  into 
habitual  channels  of  thought  not  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

What  arts  can  be  taught  in  the  industrial  appendix  to  the  school } 
Certainly  all  arts  most  useful  and  most  required.  The  manual  train- 
ing school  has  accomplished  a  great  result  in  the  way  of  reducing  the 
wood  and  metal  trades  to  a  teachable  shape.  A  general  discipline 
prepares  the  youth  for  the  manipulations  necessary  in  the  majority  of 
the  artisan  trades.  Twenty-eight  in  one  thousand  in  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, or  eight  in  every  hundred  of  those  who  work  for  the  produc- 
tion of  gain,  need  to  learn  how  to  manipulate  wood  and  the  metals. 
Over-production  of  specialists  in  any  particular  direction  of  industry 
must  be  carefully  avoided  as  much  as  over-production  of  goods  for 
the  market.     To  educate  all  children  in  specialties  that  require  only 
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eight  per  cent  of  them  in  after  life  is  to  prepare  ninety  per  cent  for 
discontented  workmen.  The  greatest  and  most  rapid  progress  in 
machinery  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  wood  and  iron  trades.  Hence, 
the  danger  of  over-supply  in  the  wood  and  iron  market  is  greatei 
than  in  the  other  directions.  This  only  means  that  care  should  b< 
taken  not  to  get  too  many  into  shops  of  the  manual  training  school 
order.  At  present,  there  is  no  danger;  there  may  be  fifty  sucb 
schools  where  there  is  one  now,  and  we  shall  not  have  too  many. 

First  among  the  disciplines  fitting  for  manipulation  comes  drawing. 
This  is  so  important  that  it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  all  common 
schools  and  through  all  grades.  Its  chief  value  is  first  esthetic,  and 
secondly,  a  training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  If  we  but  think  of  it,  —  is 
not  machinery  and  mechanic  invention  continually  operating  to  pusfa 
out  laborers  from  their  vocation  ^  In  any  one  department  of  industry 
there  are  less  and  less  workmen  needed,  because  of  the  aid  furnished 
by  steam  and  machinery.  From  all  the  trades  that  minister  to  the 
imperative  wants,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  workmen  are  driven  out 
to  find  new  vocations  in  the  realm  of  protection,  culture,  and  luxury. 
New  vocations  continually  arise  in  the  following  four  departments : — 

1.  Luxury  and  creature  comfort. 

2.  Protection,  including  government  officers  and  employees,  and 
the  officials  managing  public  works,  the  medical  profession  and  the 
care  for  public  health,  as  well  as  the  management  of  charities,  public 
and  private. 

3.  The  means  of  amusement  and  recreation. 

4  The  instrumentalities  of  culture,  moral,  intellectual,  and  es- 
thetic, including  the  occupations  that  produce  works  of  art  and  orna- 
ment, and  that  cultivate  taste,  the  pursuit  of  science  and  the  discovery 
of  inventions,  the  profession  of  literature  and  the  collection  and  diffu- 
sion of  information,  as  well  as  religious  teaching. 

The  producers  of  ornamented  goods  of  the  highest  quality  will 
never  be  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  over-productioD. 
While  Sweden  was  teaching  mere  carpentry  in  its  school,  and  n^lect- 
ing  drawing  and  the  study  of  aesthetic  form,  it,  together  with  Nor- 
way, exported  to  the  United  States  (in  1881 )  only  ^137  of  wooden 
manufactures,  counting  all  kinds  ;  while  in  the  same  year  Sweden 
and  Norway  sent  us  $39,090  worth  of  rags  i 

A  course  of  ten  lessons  in  cookery  (such  as  is  given  in  the  Starr 
King  school  basement  in  Boston),  requiring  a  set  of  pupils  to  devote 
one  half-day  each  week  for  ten  weeks,  benefits  the  entire  population. 
Every  woman  should  understand  enough  to  cook  properly  plain, 
wholesome  food  herself,  and  to  teach  others  how  to  do  it.     The  igno- 
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rant  mistress  of  a  house  is  at  the  mercy  of  unskilled  domestics  because 
she  does  not  know  how  to  educate  them. 

K  cookery  required  one  lesson  per  day  during  the  four  years  of  the 
grammar  school,  it  would  be  costly.  But  only  one  half-day  per  week 
for  ten  weeks,  and  perhaps  a  review  or  second  course  of  the  same 
length  two  years  after, —  that  is  certainly  cheap.  The  first  lesson  is 
devoted  to  measuring  out  ingredients  to  cook  with.  If  no  other  les- 
son were  to  be  given,  that  alone  would  make  all  better  cooks. 

Why  should  there  not  be  special  instruction  given  in  the  country 
schools,  say  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight,  in  the  principles  that  lie 
at  the  basis  of  good  farming  ?  I  believe  that  the  agricultural  schools 
could  work  a  miracle  if  they  established  an  empirical  course  of  three 
weeks  each  year,  in  which  farmer  boys  (and  men,  too)  were  to  come 
to  the  school  and  bring  with  them  a  small  box  of  soil  from  some  one 
of  their  fields  for  analysis  and  discussion. 

If  the  students  of  agricultural  colleges  should  be  required  to  con- 
sult their  neighbors  and  bring  agricultural  problems  from  them,  a 
2teal  could  be  created  for  applied  science  in  the  vocation  of  farmer. 
The  renovation  of  soils,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  correction  of 
swamp  soils  by  admixture  with  upland  soils,  etc.,  could  be  discussed 
to  advantage  in  winter  schools  of  agriculture,  established  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  "summer  schools  of  languages." 

In  every  district  in  the  city  a  room  could  be  set  apart  for  a  weekly 
lesson  to  certain  of  the  pupils  in  the  arts  of  the  merchant ;  how  to 
keep  the  different  sorts  of  records  and  book-keeping ;  how  to  deal 
with  the  practical  details  of  trade,  finance,  and  exchange. 

Why  should  there  not  be  at  least  one  school  in  each  city  open  to 
pupils  for  special  instruction  on  the  subject  of  textile  fabrics  (includ- 
ing a  study  of  material  and  mechanical  process) }  Another  school 
could  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  leather  production,  structure  and 
manufacture.  A  school  for  the  management  and  care  of  domestic 
animals,  and  especially  of  the  horse,  would  be  useful. 

But  only  one  half-day  per  week  should  be  spared  from  the  common 
school  for  these  and  all  other  specialties.  And  one  half-day  would 
certainly  be  enough.  It  is  all-important,  from  a  pedagogical  stand- 
point, to  arrange  the  branches  for  information  and  practical  skill  so 
that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  discipline  studies  which  are  of  anr 
abstract,  severe  character. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  THE  ^NEID. 

BV  ADDIE  A.    KNIGHT. 

IN  the  first  place,  the  work  of  the  year  will  be  the  getting  thnmgh 
about  five  thousand  lines,  comprised  very  likely  in  the  first  six 
books,  as  they  are  comioonly  the  selection.  With  this  must  go  a 
patient,  unflagging  drill  in  etymologies,  in  the  composition  of  words, 
in  the  use  of  moods,  in  the  interchange  of  vowels,  in  metrical 
peculiarities,  in  hexameters,  on  points  of  custom  or  morals,  in 
history,  geography,  folk-lore,  and  religion.  So  much  for  four  days  a 
week.  Jones's  Latin  Prose,  or  some  other  good  Latin  writer,  should 
be  taken  up  for  the  fifth  recitation.  The  great  reason  of  this  is  that 
the  practice  in  writing  English  into  Latin  is  indispensable,  and 
another  inducement  to  attend  to  the  drudgery  is  that  it  keeps 
teachers  and  pupils  together,  and  out  of  the  ruts  of  little  manner- 
isms and  egotisms  innumerable. 

After  reading  three  books,  the  class  should  be  able  to  present 
brief  papers  of  Virgil's  characteristics  as  an  author.  Something  like 
the  following  will  answer  :  — 

Virgil  is  the  most  practical  oi  all  the  great  poets. 

Everything  has  a  downright  reality,  at  least,  in  his  mind. 

Virgil  had  an  equal  eye  for  tnitM  of  nature,  and  diserimintttion  ^ 
character.     He  describes  actual  appearances  as  indicating  character. 

There  is  a  religious  sanctity  about  his  poetry. 

No  teacher  reads  the  ^Eneid  with  a  class,  surely,  without  being 
profoundly  touched  by  his  sympathy  with  external  nature,  which  is 
in  itself  so  exquisite  a  possession.  The  six  books  are  sprinkled  with 
descriptions  of  woods,  fields,  and  seas,  so  vividly  done  that  his  dark 
face  seems  to  lean  across  the  withered  years  to  us.  He  had  also 
fire,  force,  and  brilliancy,  and  a  culture  most  elaborate  and  most 
refined,  shining  out  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  incongruities  of 
costume  and  outward  circumstance,  and  making  us  forget  that  we 
are  reading  an  epic  of  which  the  incidents  appear  in  the  Iliad  and  to 
the  Odyssey. 

WHV    VIRGIL    WROTE   THE   ANEID. 

Chiefly,  because  Augustus  desired  him  thus  to  do.  Augustus 
wished  for  a  direct  celebration  of  his  own  actions.  It  was  extremely 
natural  for  the  first  emperor  to  urge  his  foremost  Roman  poet  to 
celebrate  in  an  enduring  form  the  progress  of  a  reign  which  promised 
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to  transcend  old-fashioned  consulships.  Patriotism  and  ambition 
were  a  couple  of  humbler  stimulants.  How  every  fibre  of  him  must 
have  thrilled  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  able  to  write  the 
sequel  of  the  story  of  Troy,  not  as  an  inferior,  but  as  the  heir  of  those 
many  ages  which  had  lifted  the  conquered  people  to  a  height  far 
above  their  conquerors!  So,  for  these  differing  reasons,  Virgil 
undertook  to  reproduce  Homer,  composing  in  the  mornings  a  very 
small  number  of  verses,  and  bending  over  them  in  the  afternoons 
with  as  keen  and  critical  eyes  as  Pope  and  Gray  ever  cast  upon  their 
scored  and  pruned  manuscripts. 

HIS   PLAN   OP   WORK   NOT   ORIGINAL. 

-  There  is  a  translation  or  imitation  of  Homer  in  nearly  every  page. 
Teachers,  by  the  way,  cannot  do  better  than  to  keep  good  transla- 
tions of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  upon  the  desk  for  the  sake  of  handy 
comparisons  of  treatment  of  episodes.  For  Homer  did  not  loom 
mistily  in  Virgil's  time,  gigantic,  and  yet  shadowy,  with  the  old 
glooms  and  glories  of  a  remote  past  playing  fitfully  about  him ;  he 
was  the  rival  poet  of  a  rival  nation,  merely,  to  be  taken  liberties  with 
without  compunction  and  to  be  traced  over  after  the  manner  of 
embroiderers.  Rather  lately  an  English  scholar  has  detected  that 
the  rhythm  and  general  structure  of  the  first  seven  lines  of  the 
-/Eneid  are  taken  from  the  first  seven  lines  of  the  Iliad,  and  that  the 
first  two  and  the  last  lines  of  the  seven  in  each  case  have  exactly 
the  same  metre. 

Mrjviv  aeidty  6ed,  nr^hjlddeei}  '^;ft>L^o^' 
6vko(Asvj]Vj  7]  fivgi  *y4xouotg  aXye  edrpcev : 

Arma  vinimque  cano,  Troiae  qui  primus  ab  oris 
Italiam  fato  profugus  Lavinaque  venit : 

^j^rQaidrjg  re,  avoi^  dvdQmv  xal  diog  ^Axir^vg, 
Albanique  patres  atque  altae  moenia  Romae. 

**  What  a  bold  and  shameless  imitator!"  we  all  say,  as  we  look  at 
these  things.  "  How  strongly  Virgil  resembles  Homer,  and  what  a 
kinship  of  genius  there  is  between  them  !  *'  we  are,  after  all,  forced  to 
exclaim  as  we  near  the  close  of  the  year. 

DIFFERENCE   OF   TREATMENT. 

The  difference  of  our  conclusions  is  wholly  due  to  the  suggestions 
and  associations  of  the  iEneid,  permitting  us  to  see  the  sparkling, 
dazzling  Roman  world  passing  us,  with  a  local  treatment  of  Greek 
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traditions  and  all  the  every-day  likes  and  hates,  meannesses  and  smalt 
noblenesses,  of  two  thousand  years  ago.  Take,  as  a  single  detail  oi 
treatment,  the  wide  unlikeness  of  the  Helen  of  Homer  and  of  VirgO. 
The  "  madly  blamed  and  madly  worshipped "  being  of  Homer  is  a 
petted,  spoiled,  irresponsible,  Ul-respected  creature,  with  charming 
epithets  lavished  upon  her.  She  is  the  "white-armed,"  the  "deep- 
eyed,"  with  a  neck  white  as  milk,  and  even  if  the  old  men  on  the 
wall  look  after  her  disapprovingly  as  she  glides  by,  we  continue  to  be 
sorry  for  her,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  regret  the  misadven- 
tures of  that  modern  Helen,  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Helen  did  not 
present  herself  to  Virgil  in  any  such  fashion  ;  and  he  is  just  as  far  as 
possible,  too,  from  the  modem  view  of  her  as 

"A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall 
And  most  divinely  fair." 

"  Turning  on  my  face 
The  star-like  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes." 

Virgil's  women  are  slightly  masculine  and  meet  with  violent  ends. 
Helen  in  the  .(Eneid  is  a  sensual,  self-willed,  ignorant  savage,  crouch- 
ing behind  an  altar  in  order  to  escape  an  exceedingly  well-merited 
doom.  The  indifferent,  masterful  manner  of  Virgil's  details  (^ 
geography  is  another  illustration  of  the  difference  between  Ionian 
thoroughness  and  the  stately  semi-accuracy  of  the  average  educated 
intelligence  in  Rome.  He  writes  of  Dorians  when  Dorians  were  un- 
known, and  is  pleased  to  be  very  vague  and  inexact  about  all  things 
beyond  the  broadest  features  of  countries.  Carelessness  and  igno- 
rance match  this  inaccuracy,  as  where  he  first  describes  the  Trojaa 
horse  as  pine  wood,  then  as  maple,  and  lastly  as  oak.  The  Homeric 
poems  are  so  different !  They  appear  to  be  the  work  of  interpreters 
of  old  records,  bound  to  minute  painstaking,  and  permitting  glimpses 
of  the  comely,  well-to-do,  smiling,  pleasant  earth's  face  of  a  small 
district,  with  beautiful  crests  of  trees  upon  its  hills,  and  with  a  bright 
and  ever-shining  sky.  But  Virgil  wrote  to  suit  his  world,  and  this 
world  had  drifted  away  from  Ionian  standards.  The  Homeric 
characters  had  been  greatly  changed  by  the  Greek  dramatists,  who 
felt  otherwise  about  women.  Medea  sitting  with  the  open  casket  in 
her  lap,  suddenly  feeling  as  she  never  felt  before  that  "the  light  is 
sweet  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  behold  the  sun,"  struck  the  chord 
of  modern  passion  and  made  Jason  base.  If  loving  Kithara  and  the 
Muses  still  stood  about  on  the  sands  of  Aulis,  much  more  space  and 
keen  sympathy  were  given  to  Iphigenia  than  the  Homeric  poems 
would  have  considfered  it  fitting  to  bestow.     Achilles  shows  Clytein- 
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nestra  as  much  gentle  respect  and  distant  courtesy  as  a  knight  could 
have  exhibited  towards  the  noblewomen  of  his  neighborhood. 
Woman  in  Ionia  was  what  she  is  among  all  barbarous  nations,  a 
slight  thing,  and  her  desertion  an  unimportant  matter.  The  modern 
spirit  was  too  strong  for  Virgil ;  the  truth  of  this  statement  becoming 
quickly  manifest  in  the  motley  character  of  iEneas.  The  Virgilian 
treatment  was  necessarily  new. 

Virgil  took  up  the  story  when  iEneas  became  the  forlorn  hope  of 
his  country,  and  he  certainly  intended  to  represent  unfalteringly  the 
relentless  march  of  Roman  greatness.  This  is  certainly  accom- 
plished pretty  well  in  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  through  which  iEneas 
proceeds  with  a  grave,  orderly,  and  commanding  air,  suggesting  the 
genius  of  the  majesty  of  Rome,  although  before  the  end  of  Book  III. 
we  begin  to  respect  him  too  much.  He  is  less  impulsive  than 
Achilles,  and  his  gentleness  is  more  abiding  and  untroubled.  But 
in  Book  IV.,  Virgil  shows  his  difficulties.  He  cannot  be  ruthlessly 
true  to  his  hero.  He  turns  aside  to  interest  us  in  Dido.  In  the 
heroic  age,  for  a  hero  to  leave  a  coast  where  he  had  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  a  husband  was  no  novelty.  The  quarrel  was  wholly  in  the 
line  of  the  unities,  to  symbolize  the  bad  blood  between  Carthage  and 
Rome.  The  trouble  is  that  Virgil  was  full  of  modern  feeling,  and 
unconsciously  so  handled  the  episode  that  iEneas  seems  a  Phrygian 
freebooter  and  somewhat  mean,  unmanly,  and  unheroic.  Great  pains, 
by  the  way,  should  be  taken  with  the  study  of  the  character  of 
.£neas,  attention  here  being  much  more  useful  than  the  continual 
concentration  upon  the  praises  of  Augustus,  as  indicating  the  bent 
of  the  Roman  mind,  which  has  been  the  fashion  6f  teachers. 

These  adulations  are  really  scanty,  considering  the  fact  that  they 
were  given  to  a  possessor  of  the  keys  of  life  and  death.  The  fourth 
book  with  the  exquisite  character  of  its  interest  relieving  the  tenor 
of  its  story  like  the  sighing  of  wind,  and  the  clarion-hearted  Book 
VI.,  with  its  perpetual  strain  of  death-defying  devotion,  are  revela- 
tions of  the  modern  spirit,  putting  reading  Romans  under  its  control, 
subjecting  them  to  its  influence,  and  giving  them  its  impressions. 
The  iEneid,  with  all  its  resemblances  in  points  of  detail  to  the  poems 
of  Homer,  is  yet,  in  design  and  execution,  a  true  national  monument. 

THE  MYTHOLOGY. 

A  class  beginning  the  iEneid  has  a  dense  ignorance  of  old  religions. 
It  remembers  the  vague  allusions  of  Caesar  to  the  gods,  and  it  is 
conscious  of  the  supremacy  of  Jove,  but  otherwise  it  is  virgin  soil 
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for  the  study  of  Bulfinch,  for  example.  An  elaborate  plan 
in  this  or  in  some  other  good  authority  must  be  laid  out  for 
weeks  and  be  unfailingly  adhered  to,  if  you  desire  for  your  [ 
graceful  accomplishment  of  the  ancient  stories,  admitting 
minds  of  people  who  have  faded  from  the  earth.  Greek  ani 
theology  is  by  Bulfinch  told  so  enticingly,  with  a  running  ac 
ment  of  suggested  gems  of  modern  poetry  in  foot-notes,  th 
be  strange  if  the  study  of  the  book  does  not  stimulate  some 
noble  expression,  or  be  the  dawn  of  the  intellectual  life 
other. 

The  manners  represented  in  the  j£neid  are  a  medle 
Augustan  a^d  the  Homeric  ages.  The  reader  may  be  w 
recall,  as  an  illustration,  line  427,  Book  VI., — 

"  Infantumque  animae  flentes  in  limine  primo," 

a  description  coming  naturally  to  Virgil's  mind  from  the 
habit  of  burying  new-born  infants  "in  suggrundis  "  or  u 
eaves  of  the  house. 

The  result  with  pains  of  the  year's  work  in  the  ./Cneid  w 
education,  of  one  sort.  The  class  will  know  very  well  Rom 
history,  and  religion;  for  the  religous  creed  of  the  Sixth  1 
composite  result  of  Greek  mythology,  of  Roman  sentimen 
ideas  derived  from  a  free-thinking  philosophy  —  is  most  certa 
which  celebrated  men  believed,  or  rather  disbelieved,  two  1 
years  ago.  The  spirit  of  the  age  creates  the  spirit  which  i 
They  wilt  also  know  the  best  side  of  Virgil  himself,  a  pe; 
interesting  enough  for  Dante  to  choose  for  his  leader  thr( 
under  world,  and  they  will  be  considerably  familiar  with  worl 
Milton  undoubtedly  approached  as  one  might  magnificent  oli 
through  whose  black,  broad-spread  wings  the  morning  sui 
drawing  their  great  shadows  on  the  sweet-smelling  earth 
them.  Milton,  however,  had  a  serious  aim,  and  has  producet 
which  has  contributed  much  to  form  the  popular  theology  of 
and  America.  He  was  far  too  much  in  earnest  to  accept 
views  of  life,  and  in  the  very  moments  when  he  was  stimu 
the  stately  and  weighty  march  of  the  .(Eneid,  he  very  likely 
mind  the  reasons  why  they  did  not  satisfy  him. 

"  But  what  more  oft  in  nations  grown  corrupt 
And  by  their  vices  brought  to  servitude. 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty, 
Bondage  with  tost,  than  strenuous  liberty?" 
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A    YELLOW  TULIP. 

BY  W.  WHITMAN  BAILEY. 

Bright  golden  chalice  opening  to  the  sua. 
Thou  art  the  prize  my  winter  work  hath  won ; 
I  well^  could  bear  the  cold  and  sleet  and  rain. 
To  see  thy  pure  and  gladsome  face  again, 
To  note  thy  petals  day  by  day  unfold, 
And  sun  myself  in  thy  transcendent  gold. 
To  watch  the  bee,  that  maple  twigs  invite. 
Pause  at  thy  shrine  ere  yet  he  takes  his  flight  \ 
My  holy  genie  thou  art,  and  I  shall  be 
Better  and  purer  for  the  sight  oL  thee. 


A  LOVE  SONG. 

BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

Oh,  ecstasy  rare 

Comes  down  to  share 
The  heart  that  with  human  love  trembles^ 

While  all  on  the  earth 

Is  crowned  with  new  birth 
And  everything  heaven  resembles. 

But  grief  and  despair 

Have  latent  their  share 
In  hearts  that  with  human  love  tremble. 

Since  fires  of  love 

Enkindled  above 
Must  in  frail  earthen  vessels  assemble. 

Still,  ecstasy  rare 

Comes  down  to  share 
The  heart  that  with  human  love  trembles^ 

While  all  on  the  earth 

Is  crowned  with  new  birth 
And  everything  heaven  resembles. 
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II. 

HISTORY  AT   HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

BY*  HERBERT   B.    ADAMS,    PH.D.,   JOHNS    HOPKINS    UNIVERSI 
SURVIVAL   OF   THE   TUTORIAL    SYSTKM. 

THE  functions  of  teacher  and  professor  cannot  be  per 
separated.  To  be  sure,  in  Germany,  the  two  offices  I 
dififerentiated  by  the  gymnasium  and  the  university  ;  but,  in  1 
in  recent  times,  there  is  a  manifest  return  to  old-fashionec 
methods  in  the  institution  of  the  so-called  Seminar,  where 
and  student  are  once  more  brought  together  as  masters 
Harvard  College  has  never  departed  altogether  from  the  i 
system  upon  which  the  institution  was  founded.  In  the  ma 
of  the  c/assis,  the  lecture-system,  tutors,  examinations,  and  re 
as  well  as  of  religious  exercises  and  of  moral  restraints,  this . 
university  has  held  fast  things  that  are  good.  In  importing 
man  Seminar,  young  Harvard  instructors  have  secured  only 
evolution  of  that  old  theological  and  tutorial  system,  once  thi 
property  of  England  and  Germany,  and  described  for  New 
in  1642-3,  among  the  "Rules  and  Precepts  that  are  observ 
Colledge":  — 

"  Every  schollar  shall  be  present  in  his  Tutor's  chamber  at  the  7th  h 
morning,  immediately  after  the  sound  of  the  bell,  at  bis  opening  the  sc 
prayer,  so  also  at  the  5th  houre  at  night,  and  then  give  account  of  his  c 
reading  as  aforesaid  in  particular  the  third  [*  reading  the  scriptures  twi 
and  constantly  attend  lectures  in  the  hall  at  the  houres  appointed. 
(without  necessary  impediment)  shall  absent  himself  from  praj^er  or  ] 
shall  be  lyable  to  admonition,  if  he  offend  above  once  a  weeke.** 

Here  are  theological  germs  of  the  modem  system  of  s 
training.     Here  are  tutors  and  pupils  in  the  closest  class 
Here  are  chamber  conferences  on  private  readings.     Here,  a 
lecture  system,  with  religious  exercises,  and  even  licensed  ' 

The  tutorial  system  has  survived  at  Harvard,  and  in  all  i 
colleges,  down  to  the  present-  day.  The  system  has  been 
modified  in  different  institutions.  It  has  g^ven  rise  to  "inst 
"  assistants,"  and  *' advisers"  ;  but  the  original  and  essential 
ical  idea  has  never  departed  from  the  tutorial  office.     Tl 
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business  is  and  ever  has  been  to  teach  and  guide,  as  did  the  Grecian 
naidwfiayog.  At  Harvard,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  practical  teachers 
have  evolved  from  the  tutorial  system.  If  one  looks  backward 
through  Harvard  catalogues  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years, 
he  will  discover  that  the  present  academic  stafiE  is  largely  of  tutorial 
origin.  From  Dr.  Peabody  and  President  Eliot,^  who  began  their 
official  connection  with  the  college,  —  the  first  in  1832,  and  the  second 
in  1854,  —  both  as  tutors  of  mathematics,  down  to  the  ihost  recent 
appointments  of  instructors  and  assistant  professors,  this  statement 
will  in  general  hold  true.  Harvard,  founded  "  to  advance  learning 
and  perpetuate  it  to  posterity"  (see  New  England's  First  Fruits), 
has  always  remained  a  training  school  for  pastors  and  teachers.  It 
has  always  recruited  its  professors  chiefly  from  tutorial  ranks.  Its 
record  of  academic  service  affords  striking  evidence  in  favor  of  pro- 
fessorial appointments  upon  the  basis  of  successful  experience  as  sub- 
ordinate teachers.  While  promotions  for  genius  or  exceptional  merit 
must  always  be  admitted  in  any  good  administration,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  seniority  and  faithful  service,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  history 
of  Harvard,  and  of  most  American  college  faculties,  is  a  history  of  the 
gradual  advancement  of  tutors  by  a  system  of  collegiate  service,  which 
is  to  universities  what  a  progressive  civil  service  would  be  to  the  State 
and  nation. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  germs  of  historical  instruction  at 
Harvard  were  first  planted  by  tutors  as  early  as  1642.  The  scholastic 
plant  was  kept  alive  by  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  tutors  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  It  began  to  flourish  with  the  coming  of  Pro- 
fessor Sparks,  who  began  his  academic  career  at  Harvard  as  tutor  of 
Mathematics.  The  tutors  continued  to  do  the  practical  work  of  teach- 
ing History.  "Let  the  tutors  drill  the  boys,"  said  Mr.  Sparks. 
Who  were  the  men  who  performed,  during  his  r/gimcy  this  pedagogi- 
cal work  in  the  historical  department }  There  were  various  tutors 
for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  History  during  the  professorship  of 
Jared  Sparks,  but  there  are  two  names  that  deserve  special  mention, 
for  they  stand  for  the  chief  pioneers  in  the  historico-political  work 
of  the  present  generation  of  Harvard  teachers.  The  two  names  are 
Francis  Bowen  and  Henry  W.  Torrey. 

PROFESSOR   FRANCIS   BOWEN. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  the  tutorial  system  at 
Harvard  College  is  Francis  Bowen,  now  "  Alford  Professor  of  Natural 

^  Mr.  Eliot  became  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry  in  1858;  Assist- 
ant Prafestor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  1861. 
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Religion,  Moral  Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity."  His  present 
cates  the  somewhat  mosaic  character  of  his  professional  work 
no  means  represents  the  variety  of  subjects  which  Profess 
has  taught  since  he  began  his  pedagogical  career  at  Harvai 
as  tutor.  There  is  hardly  any  subject  in  the  ordinary  ran] 
demic  instruction  which  he  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  re] 
He  was  tutor  of  Greek  at  Harvard  as  early  as  1835.  He 
excellent  edition  of  Virgil,  which  was  still  in  use  when  1 
graduated  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  1868,  wher 
Bowen  was  one  of  the  regular  examiners  of  that  institution, 
taught  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mental  and  Mora 
phy,  and  written  text-books  on  Etnics,  Metaphysics,  and  L< 
has  taught  Political  Economy  and  written  a  text-book  upon 
ject.  For  years  as  tutor  and  professor  he  represented  Ci 
at  Harvard  College,  and  his  text-book  called  American  anc 
Documents  of  the  Constitution,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the 
tion  of  1789,  was  the  very  first  attempt  to  make  known  to  y 
the  foundations  of  Anglo-American  constitutional  liberty  f roi 
texts.  He  anticipated,  by  many  years,  the  idea  of  Bishoj 
Select  Charters  illustrating  English  Constitutional  Histoi 
Jared  Sparks,  Mr.  Bowen  had  a  special  predilection  for  k 
History.  He  wrote  four  of  the  volumes  in  Sparks'  L 
American  Biography,  viz.,  Steuben,  Otis,  Gen.  Lincoln,  anc 
liam  Phips.  Like  Sparks  he  also  edited  a  popular  Europ 
book  of  History,  with  an  American  supplement.  If  Smyth's 
on  Modern  History,  brought  out  by  Mr.  Sparks  at  Cambridg 
to  connect  American  and  European  History,  Weber  s  Oi 
Universal  History,  edited  and  enlarged  by  Francis  Bowen 
together  the  Old  World  and  the  New  in  the  most  ancient  a: 
most  modern  sense  of  those  terms.  Bowen*s  edition  of  W 
introduced  into  the  Harvard  College  curriculum  in  1853  3.s 
torical  text -book  for  Freshmen.  Probably  no  text-book  of 
history  has,  on  the  whole,  served  so  many  students  so  wel 
many,  England,  and  America  as  that  manual  written  b 
Weber,  for  many  years  lecturer  on  History  and  superinte 
schools  in  Heidelberg.  The  work  has  passed  through  many 
editions.  The  American  adaptation  of  this  German  work  by 
Bowen  is  still  thought  by  some  teachers  to  be  one  of  the  m 
prehensive  and  convenient  text-books  of  General  History.  I 
Bowen  also  brought  out  an  American  edition  of  De  Tocq 
Democracy  in  America,  revised  from  Reeves*  translation  anc 
mented  by  fresh   materials  from   De  Tocqueville's   later  1 
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The  country  at  large  owes  a  great  debt  to  Francis  Bowen  for  his 
pioneer  work  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  present  general  study  of 
History  and  Civil  Polity.  Harvard  College,  in  particular,  is  indebted 
to  him  for  valuable  tutorial  work  in  Historical  and  Political  Science 
as  well  as  in  the  many  other  branches  which  he  was  required  by 
the  needs  of  his  time  to  represent.  So  closely  was  Mr.  Bowen  iden- 
tified with  the  teaching  of  American  History  and  American  Political 
Economy,  that,  while  yet  a  tutor,  he  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  the 
successor  of  Professor  Sparks.  After  the  latter  was  made  presi- 
dent in  1849,  Francis  Bowen,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  college 
since  1839,  appears  in  the  college  catalogue  for  1850  as  **  McLean 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  and  Instructor  in  Political 
Economy."  In  1853  he  was  appointed  "  Alford  Professor  of  Natural 
Keligion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity,**  succeeding  in  that  chair 
Professor  James  Walker,  who  became  president  of  the  college  upon 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sparks. 

Professor  Bowen*s  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  the  Alford  Profes- 
sorship of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity  was 
very  favorable  to  a  broad  construction  of  the  subject  last  named.  Evi- 

\    dently  Politics, Political  Economy,  and  History  were  by  no  means  least 
in   Mr.  Bowen's  philosophical  estimation.     Among  his  courses  an- 

-     nounced  in  1853,  we  find  not  only  Reid*s  Essays,  Stewart's  Philosophy, 
and  WhewelFs  Elements  of  Morality,  but  also  McCulloch's  Edition  of 

J^^  Adam  Smith's  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  Kent's  Commentaries 
(Vol.  I.),  and  lectures  on  the  English  and  American  Constitutions. 
In  fact,  the  main  philosophical  work  of  Professor  Bowen  for  the 
Senior  year  was  political  and  economic.  Philosophy  proper,  for  the 
most  part,  was  taught  in  Junior  year.  Forensics  also  appear  to  haye 
been  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bowen,  and  Guizot's  History  of  the 
Origin  of  Representative  Government  in  Europe  was  taught  by 
liim  to  the  Seniors  in  1853.  The  next  year  Bo  wen's  Lowell  Lec- 
tures were  added  to  the  Junior  work,  and  the  Federalist  to  the 
'  Senior  work.  In  1855  came  Bowen's  Ethics  and  Metaphysics,  for 
Juniors.     From  the  time  of  President  Sparks'  resignation  in  1853, 

_  until  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Torrey,  in  1856,  to  the  McLean  Profes- 
sorship of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  there  was  only  one  tutor 

~ ;  regularly  appointed  to  represent  this  entire  field.  His  name  was 
■  James  Jennison,  "  Tutor  in  History  and  Instructor  in  Elocution." 
;  The  Freshmen  had  one  term  in  Felton's  edition  of  Smith's  Greece; 
"the  Juniors  enjoyed  one  term  of  English  History,  and  the  Seniors 
one  term  of  United  States  History.  Undoubtedly,  the  chief  burden 
_  of  sustaining  historical  and  political  studies  at  Harvard  College  dur- 
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ing  this  interval  fell  upon  Professor  Bowen,  and  he  carried  the  bordi 
well. 

Professor  Bowen's  American  Political  Economy,  and  his  Docnmei 
of  the  Constitution  were  introduced  into  the  Senior  curriculum 
1856  ;  but  from  this  time  on,  there  being  now  a  regular  professor 
History,  Mr.  Bowen's  work  took  a  more  purely  philosophical  charact 
It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  old  collie  catalogues  the  steady  drift 
his  later  teaching  toward  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  the  const 
progress  in  his  class  methods.  Adopting  new  text-books,  at  the  1 
pense  of  his  own,  keeping  ever  abreast  with  the  times,  Profesi 
Bowen  stood  at  the  head  of  the  philosophical  department  of  Ham 
College  for  thirty-three  years.  A  glance  at  recent  philosophii 
courses  at  Harvard  will  show  that  he  has  expounded  French  phtkt 
phy  through  the  aid  of  French  texts,  and  studied  in  the  original  wi 
his  classes  the  most  modem  German  philosophy.  He  continoed  I 
many  years  to  teach  Political  Economy,  but  finally  handed  over  tl 
subject  to  his  successor  in  that  field.  Professor  Charles  F.  Dunbar,  1^ 
was  appointed  in  1 871,  and  who  of  late  years  has  enjoyed  the  coop 
ation  of  younger  men,  notably  Dr.  F.  W,  Taussig  and  Assists 
Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  in  the  teaching  of  Economies. 

PROFESSOR   HENRY   W,   TORREY. 

Mr.  Torrey  began  teaching  at  Harvard  College  in  1844,  as  tutori 
Political  Economy  and  instructor  in  Elocution.  In  1846  Histoiyw 
added  to  these  subjects.  He  "  drilled  the  boys,"  under  the  genet 
direction  of  Professor  Sparks,  until  about  the  time  of  the  latter's  reto 
ment  from  the  McLean  Professorship  of  History  in  1849.  Mr.  Tom 
was  succeeded  in  his  tutorial  and  elocutionary  work  by  Francis, 
Child,  who,  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1846,  first  became  tutori 
Mathematics,  in  which  position  he  served  until  1848,  when  he  becao 
tutor  of  History  and  Political  Economy.  He  dropped  the  latter  subJB 
in  1849,  and  soon  after  dropped  History  also.  He  went  abroad  for  tb 
sake  of  study  at  Gottingen,  where  he  prepared  for  the  "BoyliW 
Professorsh:p  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,"  to  which  he  was  appointo 
in  I851.  Mr.  Torrey,  leaving  his  Harvard  tutorship  in  1848,  wl 
charge  of  a  private  school  in  Boston. 

In  1856  Mr.  Torrey  received  the  appointment  to  the  McLean  Pm 
fessorshipof  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  which  position  he  has  sine 
held.  He  began  his  professorial  work  with  the  Seniors,  tcachini 
them  the  first  term  Greek  History  from  Felton's  edition  of  SniiA 
and  the  second  term  the  History  of  the  United  States.  This  ccfflibi 
nation  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  by  means  of  representatin 
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courses,  is  an  idea  which  can  be  applied  to  great  advantage  in  col« 
leges,  where  one  man  is  required  to  occupy  the  entire  field  of  History. 
There  remained,  however,  at  Harvard  during  the  early  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Torrey*s  regime,  a  Freshman  tutor  of  History,  who  had  two 
recitations  a  week,  usually  in  several  divisions,  as  was  the  rule  in  the 
days  of  Professor  Sparks,  when  Mr.  Torrey  himself  served  as  tutoi 
James  Jennison,  A.  M.,  was  tutor  of  History  and  Elocution  from^  1851 
until  i860,  when  his  functions  were  distributed,  he  himself  retaining 
Elocution,  and  Edwin  Hale  Abbott  receiving  History,  with  the  addition 
of  Greek  and  Latin.     From  this  time  until  the  year  1867  there  was  no 
special  instructor  of  History.    This  fact  marks  a  survival  of  the  original 
connection  between  the  historical  and  classical  departments.     At  Har- 
vard College,  historical  instruction  for  Freshmen  has  always  remained 
upon  classical  foundations.     In  these  modern  days  the  elements  of 
Greek  and  Roman  History  have  been  crowded  back  into  the  prepara- 
tory school,  where  they  more  properly  belong.      To  secure  this  end, 
gradual  modifications  of  the  historical  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  college  were  made,  with  the  approbation  of  Professor  Torrey.     In 
1861,  Smith's  Smaller  History    of   Greece,  or  Sewall's  History  of 
Greece,  was  substituted  for  that  part  of  Worcester's  History  which 
related  to  the  above  subject.     In  1862  the  outlines  of  Roman  History 
were  added  to  the  requirement?,  and  since  then,  with  slight  variations 
of  policy,  the  classical  ground  has  been  maintained  as  a  sine  qua  non 
of   historical    matriculation.     The   conditions  now  are:  Greek  His- 
tory to  the  death  of   Alexander;    Roman  History  to  the  death  of 
,  Commodus.      Smith's   Smaller   History  of    Greece   and    Leighton's 
History  of  Rome  are  mentioned  as  indicating  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge required.     This  advance  in  the  historical  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Harvard  College  has  led  the  way  to  a  higher  order  of 
instruction  in  Classical   History  than  was   possible   under  the   old 
regime.     Thus  not  only  were  more  scholarly  authors,  such  as  Grote 
and  Gibbon,  employed  in  Greek  and  Roman  History,  but  the  classical 
and  even  the  modern  languages  were  made,  more  and  more,  the  means 
of  interpreting  ancient  life.     These  improvements  in  the  teaching  of 
Classical  History  at  Harvard  College  will  be  considered  in  greater 
detail  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Professor  Felton  and  Professor 
Gurney. 

Professor  Torrey's  own  work  as  an  historical  teacher  may  be  divided 
into  two  periods:  (i)  from  1856  to  1870;  (2)  from  1870  until  {he 
present  time.  The  reason  for  this  division  lies  in  the  limitation 
which  Mr.  Torrey  set  upon  his  labors  after  President  Eliot  came 
into  office  and  began  to  strengthen  the  teaching  force  of  the  histori- 
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cal  department  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Gumey  to  the  position  o; 
University  Professor  of  History,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Hent] 
Adams  to  be  Assistant  Professor.  Tliese  two  men  represented,  u 
their  work,  great  sections  of  History.  Mr.  Gumey  occupied  the  fick 
of  Classical  History,  particularly  that  of  Rome.  Mr.  Adsuns  stoa 
(i)  for  Mediaeval  History,  and  (2)  for  American  History.  Professo 
Torrey  took  Modern  Europe.  The  work  of  this  professional  trium 
virate,  and  of  the  men  to  whom  they  gradually  delegated  power,  is  thi 
foundation  of  the  present  historical  department  of  Harvard  College 
From  1856  until  1870  is  the  period  during  which  Professor  Torre; 
represented  general  European  History,  not  only  in  name  as  "Profes 
sor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,"  but  in  fact.  It  has  been  alread] 
stated  that  in  1856  he  taught  the  History  of  Greece  and  of  th< 
United  States  to  the  Senior  class.  This  is  at  once  the  beginning  anc 
end  of  European  History.  The  main  work  of  Mr.  Torrey,  durinj 
the  above  period  of  fourteen  years,  was  between  classical  and  modcn 
extremes,  but  with  an  evident  leaning  to  the  modern  side.  He  soon 
delegated  Classical  History  to  tutors  and  to  the  classical  department 
In  the  latter  field  Mr.  Gumey  was  advanced  from  his  first  positioo 
as  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  1857,  to  the  position  of  an  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  in  1868.  Thus  the  classical  side  of  History  was 
made  strong.  To  fill  the  gap  between  the  Graeco-Roman  world  and 
American  History,  Mr.  Torrey  proceeded  to  build  upon  the  founda- 
tions already  laid  by  Professor  Sparks,  and  by  tutorial  experience 
He  taught,  year  after  year,  such  well-approved  text-books  as  Guizot's 
History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  Robertson's  Introduction  to  the 
Life  of  Charles  V..  Arnold's  Lectures  on  History.  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  Stephen's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  Michelet's 
Summary,  and  De  Tocqueville's  Ancient  Regime.  All  of  these 
writers  were  not  taken  in  any  one  year,  but  perhaps  two  of  them 
in  one  term,  by  Seniors,  who  had  another  term  for  English  and 
American  Constitutional  History,  either  singly  or  in  combination. 
The  standard  text-books  in  the  Anglo-American  field  varied  from 
time  to  time,  but  among  them  were  Bowen's  Documents  of  the 
Constitution,  Hallam  and  May's  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
Mill's  Representative  Government,  the  Federalist,  Story's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution,  Sheppard's  Constitutional  Text-Boot 
Eliot's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Pomeroy's  Commentan* 
on*  the  Constitution.  Here  are  two  main  lines  of  work:  (i)  in 
General  European  History,  and  (2)  in  the  Constitutional  Histon' 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  Professor  Torrey,  from  the 
very  beginning    of  his  career,   laid  great  stress    upon  English  and 
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American  History,  yet  the  main  current  of  his  teaching  was  in 
the  line  of  General  European  History.  The  latter  course  was  always 
required  of  the  Seniors,  down  to  the  year  1870;  whereas,  toward 
that  time,  English  and  American  Constitutional  History  began  to  be 
ofiEered  as  electives.  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  under  Pro- 
fessor Bowen,  and  History,  under  Professor  Torrey,  were  the  Senior 
strongholds  of  required  work,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
said,  these  were  always  attractive  courses.  In  1869-70  the  required 
class-work  in  History  and  Philosophy  was  three  hours  a  week  for  each. 
Both  departments  offered  a  Senior  elective  of  two  hours  a  week. 
When  we  consider  that,  in  required  courses,  the  classes  recited  in 
three  or  four  divisions,  each  taking  an  hour  of  the  professors*  time, 
we  shall  realize  that  a  good  deal  of  pedagogical  work  was  done  by 
Professors  Torrey  and  Bowen.  The  work  was  chiefly  in  the  conduct 
of  recitations,  and  in  the  familiar  exposition  of  historical  and  philo- 
sophical subjects.  Once  a  week  for  many  years  a  formal  lecture  was 
given  in  Harvard  Hall  to  Seniors,  by  Professor  Torrey  or  Professor 
Bowen.  This  was  one  popular  feature  of  a  general  system  of 
faculty  lectures  to  undergraduates,  —  a  system  which  developed  in 
1869-70,  with  the  coming  of  President  Eliot,  into  University^  courses 
of  lectures  by  persons  of  distinction  from  outside  the  walls.  It  is 
noticeable  during  this  period  from  1856  to  1870,  that  Professor  Torrey's 
work  was  entirely  with  the  Senior  class.  The  Freshmen  had  Classi- 
cal History  with  their  tutors.  The  Sophomores  had  more  or  less  of 
it  in  classical  texts,  with  the  use  of  Grote,  and,  after  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Gurney  in  1868,  of  Mommsen  and  Gibbon.  The  Juniors 
had  historical  electives  in  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  Altogether,  the 
classical  foundations  were  well  laid.  The  Middle  Ages  were  not  made 
prominent,  although  they  were  represented  as  well  as  circumstances 
at  that  time  allowed.  Professor  Torrey's  own  historical  predilec- 
tions are  strongly  indicated  in  the  college  catalogue  as  early  as  1868, 
when  his  required  Senior  work  was  defined  as  **  Modern  History." 

In  the  year  1870,  History  became  an  elective  for  the  Senior  class, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Adams  was  made  Assistant  Professor,  Mr.  Gurney 

'  The  system  of  outside  lectureships  was  inaugurated  at  Harvard  University,  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  in  1869-70.  Without  regard  to  dates,  we  have  noted  the  following  :  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.  D.,  of  Boston,  was  invited  to  lecture  on  the  "History  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury'"; Prof.  James  Iladley,  of  Yale  College,  on  "  Roman  Law";  Charles  Callahan  Perkins, 
A.  M.,  of  Boston,  on  the  "  History  of  Ancient  Art ";  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  of  Concord,  on 
"The  Natural  History  of  the  Intellect";  Chauncey  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  on  *'  Psychol- 
ogy ";  John  Fiske,  of  Cambridge,  on  "  Positive  Philosophy  ";  William  Dean  Howells,  of 
Cambridge,  on  "  New  Italian  Literature ";  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  LL.  B.,  on 
••  Jurisprudence." 
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being  advanced  to  the  position  of  University  Professor  of  History. 
A  better  distribution  of  labor  and  a  better  arrangement  of  historical 
studies  were  the  natural  results  of  these  changes.  Mr,  Torrey,  tnK 
to  predilections  already  manifest  in  his  work  before  the  year  187a 
now  began  to  restrict  his  teaching  to  Modem  European  History. 
He  resigned  the  mediaeval  field  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  already  he  had 
left  the  classical  field  to  Mr.  Gumey.  Henceforth  we  find  frotessoi 
Torrey's  historical  work  divided  into  three  main  courses,  each  oi 
three  hours  a  week.  These  courses  he  was  accustomed  to  vary  ii 
successive  years.  The  divisions  were  :  (l)  Modem  Histoiy,  thi 
seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries ;  (z)  Moden 
History,  chiefly  France  and  England,  from  the  middle  of  the  eigb 
teenth  century;  (3)  Diplomatic  History,  or  the  History  of  Moden 
Treaties,  since  1648,  with  the  Elements  of  Public  International  Lai 
{e.g.,  Woolsey's).  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  thai 
Professor  Torrey  early  adopted  the  idea  of  teaching  Modem  Historj 
with  the  aid  of  French  texts.  In  his  course  on  Diplomatic  Histoiy, 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  employ  such  authorities  as  Duruy's  His- 
toire  des  Temps  Modernes,  and  Mar^chal's  Histoire  Contemporaioe. 
For  a  time  Mr.  Torrey  retained  English  and  American  Constitu- 
tional History,  but  of  late  years  he  has  delegated  more  and  morec^ 
this  modern  work  to  his  assistant,  Mr,  Macvane,  who  has  been  made 
Assistant  Professor,  and  is  now  doing  much  of  that  fundamental 
work  in  general  European  History,  mediaeval  as  well  as  modern, 
which  Professor  Torrey  always  found  necessary  and  without  which 
more  special  courses  are,  for  most  students,  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Not  long  since,  Professor  Torrey  secured  the  valuable  services 
of  Dr.  Edward  Channing  to  aid  in  the  diplomatic  course,  particularly 
upon  the  History  of  Modern  Treaties,  hut  Dr.  Channing  has  lately 
entered  the  field  of  American  History.  One  new  and  highly  sug- 
gestive course  of  instruction  Professor  Torrey  has  developed  in  recent 
years,  that,  namely,  on  the  Forms  of  Government  and  Political  Con- 
stitutions, particularly  in  Continental  Europe,  since  1789.  This 
signifies  Comparative  Constitutional  History,  or  what  Mr.  Freeman 
calls  Comparative  Politics,  for  which  broad  field  of  study  there  is  a 
most  hopeful  future. 

PROFESSOR   PELTON   AND  GREEK   HISTORY. 
The  old  alliance  between  the  classical  and  historical  departmeots 
at  Harvard  was  destined  to  hear  good  fruit  in  the  development  of 
Classical    History   as   a   distinct   branch   of    historical    instruction- 
Greek  and   Roman    Histoiy  had  always  been  taught  in  elcmeniar)- 
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ways,  as  introductory  to  General  History ;  but  Cornelius  C.  Felton^ 
Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature,  1832-60  (tutor  in  1829),  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  teaching  Classical  History  from  the  original 
sources.  His  edition  of  Selections  from  the  Greek  Historians  was 
used  for  many  years  at  Harvard  College  in  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more classes  as  one  of  the  principal  text-books.  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  were  the  chief  historians  read.  Professor  Felton's  interest 
in  the  historical  bearings  of  his  Greek  courses  is  shown,  not  alone 
by  his  text-book  of  Greek  historians,  which  went  through  many  edi- 
tions, but  by  his  revision  of  Smith's  History  of  Greece  for  class  use 
at  Harvard.  Felton's  edition  of  Smith  appears  in  the  college  cata- 
logue for  successive  years  after  1855.  The  introduction  of  Grote's 
History  of  Greece,  Vol.  XI.,  as  required  reading  in  connection  with 
Sophomore  Greek  (Demosthenes),  is  further  evidence  of  Professor 
Felton's  historical  tendencies  in  the  conduct  of  his  department.  He 
was  in  position  to  give  a  still  more  decided  impulse  to  the  study  of 
Classical  History  by  means  of  original  sources,  when  in  i860  he  be- 
came president  of  the  college.  He  died  in  1862,  and  was  succeeded 
by  President  Hill  (1S6 2-68).  Long  after  President  Felton's  death, 
we  find  his  idea  of  Ancient  History  through  Greek  Texts  still 
prominent  in  the  college  catalogues.  Felton's  Selections  from  Greek 
Historians  and  Smith's  History  of  Greece  continued  in  use  for  many 
years,  doubtless  with  the  approbation  of  his  immediate  successor  in 
the  department  of  Greek  Literature,  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  broad  historical  sympathies  of  Professor 
Felton  that  he  was  inclined  to  admit  Modern  Greece  within  the  range 
of  historical  vision.  His  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  on 
Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern,  indicate  this  fact.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  whether  he  was  influenced  in  these  modern  views  by 
his  long  association  with  a  native  Greek,  Evangelinus  A.  Sophocles, 
who,  in  1847,  became  tutor  in  Mr.  Felton's  department,  and  was  made 
University  Professor  of  Ancient,  Byzantine,  and  Modern  Greek  the 
very  year  that  Professor  Felton  became  president  of  the  college. 
President  Felton  published  a  companion  volume  to  his  Selections 
from  the  Greek  Historians,  entitled  Selections  from  Modern  Greek 
Writers.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  that,  in  the  choice  of  these  modern 
selections,  he  had  the  counsel  of  Professor  Sophocles.  It  is  note- 
worthy, in  conclusion,  that  Felton's  Selections  from  the  Greek  His- 
torians a  e  still  in  use  in  American  colleges.  An  excellent  revised 
edition  (Boston,  1885),  prepared  by  Professor  Fernald  of  Williams 
College,  keeps  the  valuable  work  of  Professor  Felton  still  before  the 
minds  of  American  youth. 
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The  extension  of  Professor  Felton's  idea  of  teaching  Classical  H 
tory  by  means  of  classical  texts  was  very  natural,  and  perhaps  nee 
sary.  The  connection  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  in  t 
matter  was  very  close,  for  in  1865,  while  Felton's  Selections  from 
Greek  Historians  was  still  in  use,  "Roman  History"  was  annoum 
as  an  elective  for  the  first  term  of  Junior  year,  through  the  On 
medium  of  Plutarch.  "  Ancient  History  in  Greek,"  u  e.,  Thucydic 
Books  I.,  II.,  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  and  portions  of  Grote,  V.,  VI,  V 
constituted  anotherjunior  elective,  taught  by  Professor  Goodwin.  1 
second  term,  Junior  year,  "  Roman  History,"  /.  e.,  Tacitus,  Sueloni 
and  Velleius  Paterculus,  was  offered  by  Professor  Lane  as  an  electi 
"  Ancient  History  "  is  advertised  for  Juniors  through  the  Greek  raedi 
of  Polybius  and  Plutarch,  taught  by  Professor  Sophocles.  The  Sop 
mores  have  "Roman  History"  asarequiredstudy,  but  no  original  te 
are  mentioned.  Sophomores  also  have,  as  electives,  Felton's  Go 
Historians  and  Demosthenes,  with  portions  of  Grote's  History 
Greece  (Vol.  XI.,  Chaps.  86-90).  From  about  the  year  1865  thi 
seems  to  have  been  a  marked  tendency  to  combine  the  study 
History  with  the  study  of  Languages,  ancient  and  modern.  Not  m 
were  Greek  and  Latin  authors  announced  as  "  Ancient  Historj-,"  \ 
from  this  time  on,  French  was  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  teacbi 
Greek  History  to  Freshmen.  The  announcement  of  "History 
French,  Histoire  Grecque  par  Duruy,"  appears  in  the  coUe 
curriculum  for  several  years.  The  idea  of  History  through  t 
medium  of  a  modern  language  was  soon  extended  from  Greek 
Roman,  then  to  Mediaeval  History,  for,  in  1869,  Histoire  Romainep 
Duruy  and  Histoire  du  Moyen  Age,  par  Duruy,  were  introduo 
respectively  into  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  required  courst 
In  iS69a  special  tutor  was  appointed  in  History  and  the  Moda 
Languages,  which  is  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  the  old  historic 
linguistic  alliance. 

PROFESSOR   GURNEY    AND    BOUAN    HISTORY. 

The  development  of  Roman  History  in  connection  with  the  clas! 
cal  department  is  well  illustrated  by  the  academic  work  of  Profess 
E.  W,  Gurney.  He  began  his  official  connection  with  the  college  i 
1857  as  tutor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Tlie  next  year  he  was  designate 
tutor  of  Latin,  and  remained  in  this  position  until  1863,  when  he« 
made  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin.  In  1867  he  was  appointe 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  and,  the  next  year,  he  becani 
Assistant  Professor  of  Histor)-.  In  1870  he  was  made  Univcrsit 
Professor  of  History  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty.     As  in  the  case  ( 
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Professor  Felton,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  tendency  toward  History  in 
the  very  nature  of  Mr.  Gurney's  classical  work.  Clearly  it  was  his 
position  as  tutor  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  which  first 
determined  his  interest  in  Roman  History,  Roman  Law,  and  Institu- 
tions. 

Professor  Gurney's  distinctively  historical  work  began  with  the  intro- 
duction  of  such  advanced  text-books  as  the  Student's  Gibbon,  using 
about  twenty  selected  chapters,  and  Rawlinson's  Manual  of  Ancient 
History,  or  the  History  of  Rome  down  to  the  death  of  Augustus. 
The  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  text-books,  two  hours  a  week, 
for  the  first  half-year,  constituted  the  required  work  in  Roman  His- 
tory. The  class  recited  in  divisions.  In  1872  an  elective  in  Roman 
and  early  Mediaeval  History  was  offered  to  Juniors,  twice  a  week. 
Selections  from  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome,  and  from  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  formed  the  ground-work  of 
this  class-course.  From  such  beginnings  Professor  Gurney  gradually 
worked  out  for  his  students  a  course,  two  hours  a  week,  on  later 
Roman  and  early  Mediaeval  History,  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne, 
with  especial  reference  to  Institutions.  Alternating  with  this  course, 
every  other  year,  was  one  on  Roman  History  to  the  fall  of  the  Repub- 
lic, with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  Political  Institutions 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  He  also  developed  a  special  course  in  Roman 
.Law  (Inheritance),  based  on  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian, 
and  on  selections  from  the  Digest.  In  this  latter  field  of  Roman 
Law,^  Professor  Gurney  has  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ernest  Young,  who  lectures  on  Obligations  and  Procedure  and 
the  Law  of  Property. 

PROFESSOR   HENRY   ADAMS. 

In  1870,  the  year  after  President  Eliot  came  into  office,  Henry 
Adams,  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  History.  That  same  year,  also,  Mr.  Gurney  was  ad- 
vanced from  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  to  that  of  University 
Professor  of  History.  The  significance  of  Mr.  Gurney's  appoint- 
ment we  have  already  noted.  Mr.  Adams'  appointment  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  historical  department  of  Harvard 
College.  It  may  be  characterized  as  an  epoch  of  institutional  studies, 
chiefly  in  the  Prankish,  German,  and  early  English  fields.  It  was 
pioneer  work  at  Harvard,  and  it  led  to  the  first  really  original  re- 
searches in  History  by  Harvard  students.     The  Essays   in   Anglo- 

'  Lectures  on  Roman  Law  wei  c  given  to  the  students  of  Harvard  College  in  1870-1  by 
Professor  James  Hadley,  of  Yale  College. 
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jfl  Saxon  Law,  which  were  published  in  1876  and  which  were  dedicated 

\\  to  President  Eliot  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  administration,  comprised 

*■  .'|!  absolutely  original  investigations  by  Mr.  Adams,  on  "Anglo-Saxon 

Courts  of  Law,"  and  by  his  most  advanced  students,  Ernest  Young, 

.11  on   "Anglo-Saxon  Family  Law,"  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  on  "Anglo- 

^\  Saxon  Land  Law,"  and  J.   Laurence   Laughlin,    on  "Anglo-Saxon 

|!  Legal  Procedure."     These  Harvard  studies  were  republished  in  Eng- 

■{  land,  and  have  been  received  with  great  favor  by  specialists  in  the 

•1;!  early  history  of  institutions. 

iji  It  is  not  without  profit  to  inquire  into  the  foundations  of  this  origi- 

I  :[  nal  work  represented  by  Professor  Adams  at  Harvard      It  was  based 

%  upon  an  elective  course  in   Mediaeval  History,  three  hours  a  week, 

comprising  lectures   and   the   use  of  such   standard  authorities  as 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages  ;  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  Kohlrausch's 
or  Menzel's  History  of  Germany ;  Stephens',  Sismondi's,  Michelet's, 
!i  or  the  Student's  History  of  France ;  and  Milman's  Latin  Christianity. 

'i  It  was  a  general  course,  covering,  when  fully  developed,  the  history 

.:|:  of  Europe  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.     It  connected, 

^V  on  the  one  hand,  with  Professor  Gumey's  work  in  Classical  and  later 

If  Roman  History,  and,  on  the  other,  with  Professor  Torrey's  courses  in 

■  Modern  European  History.     The  character  of  the  knowledge  required 

■i  in  the  early  part  of  this  course,  before  it  was  fully  expanded,  is  indi- 

cated by  the  following  examination  paper,  which  was  set  in  June. 
1872:  — 

EXAMINATION    IN    MEDIiEVAL   HISTORY. 
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Profbssok  Adams,  Juns,  1872. 

Map  of  France  and  Germany.     Mark  the  provinces  :  — 

(i)  Picardy.  (2)  Navarre.  (3)  Champagne.  (4)  Poitou.  (5)  Gascony.  (6) 
Anjou.  (7)  Provence.  (8)  Maine.  (9)  Armagnac.  (10)  Guienne.  (11)  Arelat, 
or  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy.  (12)  Duchy  of  Burgundy.  (13)  Franche-Comte. 
(14)  Franconia.  (15)  Carinthia.  (16)  Alsace.  (17)  Limousin.  (18)  Westphalia. 
(19)  Hainault.    (20)  Lausitz.    (21)  Thuringia. 

Cities  and  Places.  —  (a)  Treves.  (6)  Mainz,  (c)  Angers,  (d)  Regensburg. 
or  Ratisbon.  (e)  Strasburg.  (/)  Meissen,  (g)  Ghent  (A)  Brunswick,  (h 
Speier.  (Jt)  Bamberg.  (/)  B5.1e.  (m)  Rochelle.  («)  Avignon.  (0)  Laon.  (p) 
AJbi.  (g)  Peronne.  (r)  Beziers.  (s)  Toul.  (/)  Bordeaux,  (u)  Hohenstaufen. 
(v)  Hohenzollem.    (x)  Hapsburg. 

Empire.  —  i.  Name  the  emperors  between  900  and  962.  2.  Give  a  tabic  of 
Henry  the  Fowler's  children  and  grandchildren.  3.  Giselbert  of  Lorraine.  4.  God- 
frey of  Lorraine.  5.  When  were  Bavaria  and  Saxony  first  given  to  the  Welfs  ? 
6.  Circumstances  of  the  Imperial  election  of  1 125.  7.  When  and  for  what  occasion 
was  Austria  made  a  duchy  ?    8.  Peter  della  Vinea. 

Church.  —  9.  What  title  did  the  Church  claim  to  territorial  sovereignty .'  10. 
Pope  Formosa.     11.  Hilderbrandine  Popes,  1 050-1100.     12.  The  Crusades  and  the 
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principal  persons  concerned  in  each.  13.  The  famous  bulls  of  Boniface  VIII.  14. 
Constitution  of  the  Cardinals*  College.  15.  The  great  monastic  and  mendicant 
orders.     16.    Pope  John  XXIII. 

France.  — 17.  Capetian  kings  from  888-987.  18.  When  and  how  did  the  Duchy 
of  Burgundy  first  come  to  the  Capetian  family?  19.  The  Duchy  of  Normandy; 
when  created,  and  when  annexd  to  the  domain  ?  20.  When  was  Poitou  taken  from 
Cngland?  21.  Toulouse;  when  obtained  by  the  Crown?  22.  Table  showing 
Edward  III. \claim  to  the  crown.  23.  The  Angevin  dynasties  of  Naples.  24.  The 
Constable  d'Armagnac. 

This  course  in  the  general  history  of  mediaeval  Europe  represents 
the  first  formal  introduction  of  that  field  of  study  into  the  Harvard 
curriculum.  Hitherto  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  treated  very 
cursorily,  aft:er  the  manner  of  Robertson's  Introduction. to  his  Life  of 
Charles  V,  From  the  long  and  continuous  use  of  this  excellent  though 
antiquated  author,  the  main  idea  of  early  Harvard  tutors  plainly  was 
that  this  period  was  really  one  of  darkness,  ignorance,  and  barbarity,  — 
a  period  to  be  reviewed  rapidly  and  disposed  of  as  summarily  as  pos- 
sible. The  work  of  Mr.  Adams  first  brought  the  so-called  Dark  Ages 
into  light  and  prominence  in  the  Harvard  historical  curriculum. 
Since  his  time,  Mediaeval  History  has  held  its  own  with  great  energy. 
The  work  has  devolved  upon  different  individuals  at  different  times  ; 
but  the  direct  successor  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  man  who  to-day  con- 
ducts this  general  course  is  Mr.  Ernest  Young,  one  of  Mr.  Adams' 
best  pupils.  Mr.  Young  became  an  instructor  in  History  and  Roman 
Law  in  1874,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Assistant  Professors  of  History, 
holding  the  same  place  and  doing  even  more  work  than  did  his 
original  master. 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  general  course 
in  Mediaeval  History  was  introductory  to  a  more  special  course  in 
Mediaeval  Institutions,  a  course  of  two  hours  a  week,  open  only  to 
candidates  for  honors.  In  1871-2,  seven  members  of  the  Junior  class 
undertook  this  advanced  work,  which  comprised  lectures  on  Feudalism 
and  the  Salic  Law,  the  class  using  the  original  text  of  the  latter. 
Such  authorities  as  the  Germania  of  Tacitus,  Maine's  Ancient  Law 
and  Village  Communities,  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  etc.,  were  also  em- 
ployed. The  influence  of  the  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine 
was  just  beginning  to  be' felt  by  students  of  Law  and  History  in  Amer- 
ica, and  Mr.  Adams  communicated,  through  these  writings  and  his 
own  individual  studies,  a  powerful  impetus  to  historical  work  at 
Harvard.  The  writer  has  been  told  by  former  students  of  Mr. 
Adams  that  his  custom  was  to  distribute  among  members  of  his 
advanced  class  the  principal  subjects  treated  by  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
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and  to  require  individual  reports  on  assigned  chapters.  A  discussion 
always  arose  upon  matters  thus  reported,  and  the  professor  endeavored 
to  draw  out  the  opinions  of  his  class  without  stating  his  own  until  the 
discussion  ended,  when  he  would  sum  up  the  whole  matter.  There 
was  much  less  formality  in  this  conversational  method  of  conducting 
a  class  than  in  ordinary  recitations.  If  the  student  failed  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject  assigned  him,  the  professor  filled  out  the  gap  by  profit- 
able comment 

Some  idea  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  required  from  the  advanced 
class  in  Institutions  may  be  derived  from  the  following  examination 
papers :  — 

EXAMINATION    IN    INSTITUTIONS. 
Propsssok  AoiUfs.    1874. 

Roman  Institutions.  —  i.  History  of  testamentary  succession  in  Roman  Law; 
forms  of  wiU.  2.  Roman  origin  of  contracts,  Nexum  and  mancipatio;  the  his- 
torical alliance  between  contracts  and  conveyances.  3.  Emphyteusis^  iMgri limttandj 
paut>n  and  client.  4.  Status  and  contract ;  show  how  *'  the  movement  of  progres- 
sive societies  has  been  from  status  to  contract.** 

Sauc  Institutions.  —  5.  The  family  in  the  Lex  Sab'ca.     Probable  mode  of 
reckoning  relationship ;  e\*idences  for  or  against  probable  distinction  of  agnates 
and  cognates.   6.  Nature  of  paternal  authority  in  the  Lex  Salica.   Its  probable  limits. 
7.  Salic  land ;  tenure  of  land ;  Lex  Salica,  59,  De  Alodis.    Meaning  of  the  word 
]  Alod.     Illustrate  the  Salic  idea  of  property  as  applied  to  land,  by  Lex  Salica,  58, 

A  De  Ckremcruda,      8.  The   Salic  contract ;  its  private  and  judicial  application. 

\  Illustrate  by  Lex  Salica,  50.  De  fides  facias.    9.  Homo  in  truste  domimica^  Lex 

J  Salicx.  53,  and  elsewhere.     Vassus  in  Lex  Salica,  35,  5. 

IS  MERO\nNGiAN  AND   Carlovingian   INSTITUTIONS. —  lo.  Outline  of  all  the 

J  reforms  of  Charlemagne.     11.  Immunities;    to  what  extent  did   they  alter  the 

*  relations  of  citizens  or  lands  to  the  state  ?     1 2.    Origin  of  the  feudal  courts  of 
■;                    k^nUs  £t  basse  justice  s  to  what  earlier  courts  do  they  correspond  ?    Give  some  in- 
stances of  the  law  of  primogeniture  from  the  French  coutumes. 

■ 

I  examination  in  institutions. 
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1.  To  what  extent  mav  the  famil v  be  considered  as  the  source  of  the  state  ? 

2.  Define  the  patriarchal  theor}%  and  state  arguments  for  and  against  it 

3.  Nature  of  the  royal  power  in  the  Lex  Salica.  Causes  and  nature  of  its 
subsequent  deN-elopment. 

*  4.    What  portions  of  private  law  may  be  traced  with  certainty  to  the  family? 
5.     What  portions,  if  any,  cannot  be  traced  to  the  family  ? 

j  6.     How  does  German  law  compare  with  Roman  law  in  regard  to  the  history  of 

contract  and  conve\-ance  ? 

7.  To  what  extent  was  land  treated  as  property  in  the  Lex  Salica  ? 

8.  WTiat  is  meant  by  executive,  and  what  by  judicial  procedure  in  German  law? 
i>.  Define,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the  early  Germanic  Constitution, 
icx     Explain  with  the  utmost  conciseness  the  influences  which  overthrew  that 

constitution,  and  lYie  tvaXMi^  ol  xVvt  s>\bse<^«nt  changes. 
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Upon  the  basis  of  Germanic  Institutions  and  Mediaeval  History, 
Professor  Adams*  work  was  gradually  extended  so  that  it  embraced  the 
History  of  England,  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  also  the  Colonial 
History  of  America  to  the  year  1789.  In  the  field  first  named  such 
authorities  were  used  as  Freeman's  Early  English  History,  Knight's, 
Lingard's,  or  Pearson's  History  of  England,  and  Stubbs'  Documents 
Illustrative  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  England.  Particular 
attention  was  paid  to  the  constitutional  and  legal  aspects  of  English 
History.  This  course,  of  three  hours  a  week,  was  made  to  con- 
nect with  Professor  Torrey's  course,  in  which  there  was  the  same 
number  of  hours  in  Modern  European  History,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  After  the  withdrawal  of  Professor  Adams 
from  the  historical  department  at  Harvard  College,  in  1877,  his  work 
in  the  English  field  and  in  Germanic  Institutions  was  continued  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Young.  Professor  Adams'  work  in  the  Colonial  History 
of  America  down  to  1789,  begun  in  1875,  and  successfully  prosecuted 
with  an  advanced  class,  three  hours  a  week,  was,  after  one  year,  dele- 
gated to  another  of  his  most  promising  pupils,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge» 
Mr.  Adams,  in  place  of  Colonial  History,  taught  the  History  of  the 
United  States  from  1789  to  1840.  Both  branches  of  the  American 
work  finally  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lodge  in  1877,  after  Mr. 
Adams'  withdrawal,  and  were  continued  for  one  year,  when  Mr. 
Lodge  himself  retired  from  the  study  of  History  to  the  editorship  of 
the  International  Review^  and  subsequently  to  the  pursuit  of  present 
politics.  An  enduring  result,  however,  of  Mr.  Lodge's  historical 
work  at  Harvard  is  his  "  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in 
North  America "  and  his  volume  of  "  Historical  Studies,"  both  of 
which  books  are  undoubtedly  the  elaboration  of  materials  collected 
ivhile  an  instructor.  The  American  line  of  historical  teaching  at 
Harvard  was  continued  by  Mr.  Hoague  and  Mr.  Freeman  Snow.  It 
ds  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Albert  Hart  and  Dr.  Edward  Channing. 
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yUNE  BLOSSOMS. 

BV  J.  H.  MAY. 

At  my  desk  I  sit  in  the  afternoon. 

When  the  children's  restless  feet  are  stiQ ; 

From  the  outside  blossoms  of  leafy  June 

To  the  blossom  within  I  look,  until 

A  summer  perfume  fills  the  air, 

A  rosy  radiance  flecks  the  floor, 

And  brightens  ali  the  school-room,  where 

I  'm  tending  plants,  inside  the  door. 

My  beautiful  plants  !  hoir  they  nod  and  bloom 
In  the  garden  I  'm  watering  to^lay ; 
How  their  budding  sweetness  fills  the  room. 
And  over  its  stillness  seems  to  stay, — 
Violets  fresh  and  pure  and  fair, 
May-flowers,  blushing  pink  and  sweet, 
Roses  red,  and  lilies  rare. 
Creeping  close  to  my  very  feet- 
Day  after  day  I  've  helped  them  grow ; 
From  mom  until  night  the  slips  I  Ve  set, 
And  cared  for  them  -,  ah !  well  they  knoir 
Whose  dews  of  love  their  petals  wet 
Fan  and  Freene  and  little  Louise 
And  Maud  are  *-iolets  in  my  bed ; 
No  garden  roses  can  rival  these 
Painted  on  Carrie's  cheeks  so  red. 

Ah  !  a  happy  gardener  am  I, 

Watching  my  pretty  petals  spread. 

Catching  the  fl^h  of  my  Pansy's  eye. 

Or  the  golden  glimmer  of  Harry's  head  I 

Ah  I  a  happy  gardener  am  I, 

If  a  drooping  branch  I  may  uplift. 

Or  turn  a  blossom  toward  the  sky, 

When  the  sun  peeps  through  a  radiant  rift 

Yes,  a  joyful  gardener  am  1, 

From  mom  to  night,  from  March  to  Jane, 

And  I  sing  as  I  train  the  tendrils  high, 

A  snatch  of  an  olden  forest  tune; 

"  And  this  [s  the  song  that  I  gayly  sing, 

Blossoms  of  mine !  oh,  bud  ajid  grow  t 

Let  the  sun  of  my  life  on  your  petals  shine, 

Till  out  of  the  garden  of  youth  you  go  I " 
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CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

BY   LILLIE  J.    BfARTIN,    HIGH   SCHOOL,    INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  world  that  the  study  of  science  reveals  to  the  student  is  made 
known  primarily  through  conclusions  drawn  from  data  obtained  by 
using  the  five  senses.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  senses  of  pupils 
undertaking  to  become  acquainted  with  the  world  of  nature  must  be 
trained  to  be  able  to  do  what  is  required  of  them.  When  pupils 
have  learned  to  fix  their  attention  upon  their  sensations,  they  must 
be  led  to  draw  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  what  is  observed. 
L-ater,  the  mind  must  be  trained  to  become  the  originator  of  ques- 
tions. To  answer  these,  the  imagination  must  be  incited  to  devise 
ways  and  means.  Under  its  direction,  hands  educated  by  previous 
work  must  construct  and  use  apparatus  in  obtaining  data,  which  the 
mind  in  its  turn  will  employ  in  answering  the  original  questions. 
Briefly  stated,  pupils  desiring  to  become  acquainted  with  what  sci- 
ence reveals  must  learn  to  observe,  to  draw  conclusions  therefrom, 
and  to  investigate.  In  these  respects  science  has  a  place  of  its  own 
in  a  course  of  study.  In  common  with  other  subjects  it  has  a  his- 
torical side.  The  very  term  "chemical  science"  presupposes  the 
existence  of  principles  upon  which  the  subject  is  built.  Of  course 
these  must  be  learned,  for  they  are  that  which  makes  a  particular 
^ience  study  possible.  If  rightly  carried  on,  such  historical  study 
«does  not  preclude  work  that  gives  the  kind  of  discipline  that  science 
Bhould  give.  Much  facility  in  observing  and  drawing  inferences 
s  acquired  through  experiments  that  illustrate  the  historic  side, 
e  great  danger  is,  that  the  distinctive  aims  of  science-study  will 
lost  sight  of  in  the  historical  study.  Up  to  this  time  nearly 
science  text  book  for  high-school  use  has  done  so.  Even  Eliot 
Storet^s  Chemistry  is  not  free  from  this  defect.  Like  so  many 
liege  men,  its  authors  evidently  look  upon  science  study  in  lower 
ools  as  for  culture  or  information.  A  text-book  on  chemistry,  re- 
tly  published,  seems  to  me  particularly  free  from  this  fault.  Its 
^hor,  Mr.  Shepard,  evidently  expects  science-study  to  give  pupils 
"^^er  in  dealing  with  the  physical  world.  The  men  who  have  had 
c3o  with  the  preparation  of  this  chemistry  are  particularly  fitted 
the  work.  Not  only  did  its  author  do  good  work  in  chemistry 
ile  a  student  in  Michigan  University,  but  he  has  since  succeeded 
irably  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry.  He  has  created  so  much  inter- 
in  Ypsilanti  that  the  school  ooard  has  given  him  a  better  labora- 
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tor>'  than  can  be  found  in  most  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  this  book  bears  the  Johns  Hopkins  stamp.  Narrow  sci- 
entific ideas  might  have  crept  into  a  book  written  by  a  high-scbool 
teacher  whose  experience  in  chemistry  was  necessarily  limited,  but 
Professor  Remsen's  criticisms  upon  it  make  this  impossible.  I  have 
dwelt  at  length  upon  this  book  because  I  believe  it  will  do  a  great 
deal  toward  producing  better  chemical  work  in  high  schools  tbao 
has  been  done  heretofore. 

My  method  of  teaching  chemistry  is  somewhat  as  follows, — though 
in  many  instances  I  am  obliged  to  deviate  widely  from  it  on  account 
of  lack  of  time.  I  divide  the  time  about  equally  between  getting 
the  facts,  or  laboratory  work,  and  considering  the  facts,  or  class-room 
work.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  pupil  provides  himself 
with  an  apron  marked  with  his  name,  with  rags,  old  newspapers, 
sticks,  matches  in  tin  spice-box ;  with  tea-saucer  for  evaporating  pur- 
poses ;  with  bottles  for  holding  extra  substances ;  with  magnet  made 
by  rubbing  his  knife  upon  a  magnet ;  with  starch,  salt,  penny,  dime, 
etc.  He  is  given  a  drawer  to  himself,  at  the  desk  at  which  he  works; 
a  rag-nail  under  the  basin,  and  an  apron  hook.  He  has  water  at  bis 
desk,  a  basin  for  washing  apparatus  and  getting  rid  of  liquid  sub- 
stances, and  a  jar  for  receiving  solids  that  might  clog  the  wast^ 
water  pipe.  Hoods  convey  gases  away,  and  prevent  disagreeable 
and  sickening  odors. 

The  apparatus  used  is  very  simple.  Oyster-cans  filled  with  water 
serve  as  pneumatic  troughs ;  covered  with  pieces  of  zinc,  they  may 
be  used  as  water-baths,  and  filled  with  sand,  as  sand-baths.  Two  or 
four-ounce  bottles  furnish  convenient  generators,  and  test-tubes  re- 
place  them  when  heat  is  to  be  employed  ;  broken  test-tubes  furnish 
good  drying-tubes  ;  iron  spoons  take  the  place  of  pieces  of  platinum, 
and  tin  covers,  covered  with  the  lead-paper  that  comes  around  tea, 
supply  excellent  lead  dishes. 

I  may  say,  here,  that  I  do  not  despise  this  home-made  apparatus 
because  the  ability  to  adapt  things  to  your  use  is  of  such  value  ii 
scientific  work.  If  one  can  make  the  stove  used  in  heating  the  labo 
ratory  do  the  work  of  a  Fletcher  furnace,  in  the  reduction  of  ores 
the  subject  of  assaying  will  be  no  longer  mysterious  to  pupils.  1 
confess  I  see  the  real  advantage  of  heating  a  building  by  steam 
since  I  found  that  the  steam,  deprived  of  its  heat,  would  furnish  ex 
cellent  distilled  water. 

In  our  laboratory,  every  other  desk  is  furnished  with  the  more  im 
portant  acids,  and  with  such  other  reagents  as  are  most  frequcntij 
used.  Reagents,  employed  but  once  or  twice  during  the  course,  1 
put  out  on  l\\e  t^AAe  ^^  \\v^^  ^\^  \^q^vc^!^ 
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Where  there  are  about  a  hundred  persons  at  work,  it  becomes  im- 
portant that  each  should  keep  things  in  place,  and  be  reasonably 
clean.  I  find  pupils  considerate  in  this  and  in  other  respects.  Oc- 
casionally, one  is  so  neat  that  he  really  loses  time  in  cleaning  up. 
I  discourage  this.  .  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  the  laboratory  •*  so 
clean  and  neat  "  that  it  will  delight  the  soul  of  the  perfect  house- 
keeper, for  I  fear  a  chemist  looking  in  would  think  nothing  was  be- 
ing done.  Pupils  soon  learn  the  kind  of  cleanliness  that  is  essential. 
The  first  unknown,  showing  substances  not  originally  put  in,  fur- 
nishes practical  demonstration. 

In  order  to  save  laboratory  time,  experiments  to  be  done  on  a  cer- 
tain day  are  indicated  the  day  before,  and  are  learned  by  the  pupil. 
General  directions  as  to  the  particular  way  of  doing  each  experiment 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  experimental  hour.  While  pupils 
working,  I  pass  from  one   to   another,  giving  personal  assistance. 

In  teaching  beginners  in  chemistry,  no  experienced  teacher  will 
employ  the  same  experiment  to  illustrate  several  things.  Each  ex- 
periment will  illustrate  one  thing,  and  that  in  a  marked  way.  Not 
only  the  object  of  each  particular  experiment  will  be  known  by  the 
teacher,  but  the  relation  of  each  to  all  the  others.  Experiments  fall 
naturally  into  groups.  First,  those  that  have  the  training  of  the 
senses  directly  in  view.  The  previous  study  of  most  pupils  who  en- 
ter the  high  school  has  so  tended  toward  reflection  that  they  make 
but  little  use  of  their  senses  ;  the  result  is,  that  for  some  time  very 
little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  learned 
through  the  senses.  The  experience  of  a  chemistry  teacher  I  met 
last  summer  is  my  own  experience,  somewhat  exaggerated.  The 
teacher  sent  a  bottle  of  distilled  water  round  a  class,  and  asked  how 
many  were  able  to  perceive  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  All  but 
six  out  of  a  hundred  said  they  smelled  it  distinctly.  Evidently  none 
of  the  skepticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  penetrated  that 
class.  Many  experiences,  similar  to  the  one  cited,  have  made  me 
believe  that  even  the  best  text-books  should  be  preceded  by  work 
which  would  throw  the  pupils  upon  the  use  of  their  senses  in  learn- 
ing their  lessons.  "This  mode  of  introducing  pupils  to  chemical 
Study  has  proven  rather  satisfactory.  A  class  was  given  a  short  talk 
on  hiatter  and  force.  A  substance  was  then  shown,  and  the  fact 
that  its  physical  properties  could  be  learned  by  using  the  five  senses, 
and  its  chemical  through  employing  one  or  more  of  the  forces, — so- 
lution, light,  heat,  electricity, — was  explained.  Pupils  were  then 
sent  to  the  laboratory  to  examine  and  report  upon  a  substance,  am* 
monium  chloride,  NH4CL,  which  they  found  upon  their  desks,  in  a 
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vl  powdered  state.     At  first  they  divided  their  time  between  looking  at 

the  teacher  and  at  the  substance.  Some  one  asked  what  he  was  to 
do  with  the  substance.  He  was  told  that  if  he  remembered  what 
was  said  in  the  lecture,  he  would  be  able  to  decide.  On  hearing  this, 
some  began  to  examine  the  substance  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its 
physical  properties ;  others  tried  to  dissolve  it ;  and  still  others,  to 
heat  it.  After  all  had  tried  heating,  lime  was  given  out,  and  a  re- 
heating suggested.  All  observed  the  odor  of  ammonia.  Ammo- 
nium chloride,  in  the  form  of  crystals,  was  supplied  to  the  pupils  for 
their  home-study.  Everybody  discovered  that  ammonia  was  present 
After  the  pupils  had  found  out  the  presence  of  ammonia,  they  were 
told  to  apply  an  acid,  an^  thus  learned  the  action  of  carbonates  upon 
the  addition  of  the  proper  reagents,  etc.,  etc.  Three  or  four  weeks 
of  such  work  may  seem  an  enormous  waste  of  time  ;  but  pupih  who 
have  taken  such  a  course  are  able  to  get^the  full  force  of  an  experi- 
i  ment,  and  when  they  take  up  their  books  can  do  work  that  others 

.;i!  find  impossible." 

jj'  The  second  class  of  experiments  is  too  much  neglected.    Pupils 

I?  are  obliged  to  take  the  underlying  laws  of  chemistry  on  faith.    The 

result  is,  that  a  lamentable  uncertainty  exists  in  pupils*  minds  as  re- 
gards laws  and  theories.  How  much  surer  they  are  of  the  existence 
of  atoms  than  that  the  same  compound  substance  always  contains 
the  same  elements,  in  the  same  proportion  by  weight.  The  funda- 
mental laws  of  chemistry, — that  of  definite  proportion,  of  the  ind^ 
structibility  of  matter,  and  of  definite  volume, — can  be  illustrated, 
and  even  demonstrated,  by  pupils  in  high  schools,  without  much 
trouble.  Scales  that  will  do  the  work  approximately  cost  little,  and 
j  simple  experiments  are  numberless. 

3  The  third  class  of  experiments  acquaint  pupils  with  the  forces  em- 

ployed in  the  study  of  nature.  The  fourth  class  bring  the  more  im- 
portant elements  and  compounds  under  their  notice.  The  fifth  class 
show  the  application  of  chemical  principles  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals,  and  in  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  after  being  obtained. 
I  pass  over  these  classes,  for  they  constitute  most  of  the  work  now 
done  in  elementary  laboratories. 

Experiments  in  analytical  chemistry  constitute  the  sixth  class. 
Even  in  elementary  chemistry,  pupils  should  learn  to  find  out  the 
composition  of  some  simple  substances.  I  think,  however,  that  such 
work  on  the  part  of  beginners  should^be,  mainly,  independent  work. 
Experiments  in  analytical  chemistry  are  not  dangerous,  and  are  suf- 
ficiently analogous  to  make  independent  work  profitable.  Pupils 
not  too  much  helped  in  this  work  feel  the  need  of*assistance,  and  be 
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come  very  alert  to  what  is  said  and  done  in  the  regular  work.  My 
chemistry  class,  which  began  in  September,  have  done  some  work  in 
this  direction.-  Thus  far,  I  have  given  them  each  three  unlabeled 
substances,  and  asked  them  to  ascertain  the  particular  acid  present, 
and,  if  possible,  the  metal.  The  last  time,  I  gave  out  twenty-five 
different  compounds,  containing  eight  acids  and  thirteen  metals. 
Every  one  of  these  substances  was  discovered.  All  the  help  I  gave 
was  to  write  upon  the  board  the  order  of  work,  the  books  to  consult 
upon  each  point,  and  the  mode  of  recording  what  was  done  and  in- 
ferred. In  class-work,  meanwhile,  we  kept  strictly  at  work  in  gen- 
eral chemistry. 

I  find  that,  by  a  little  encouragement,  pupils  will  do  a  good  deal  of 
extra  experimental  work.  Absent  pupils  will  often  ask  to  make  up 
lost  experiments.  Many  pupils,  too,  would  be  glad  to  have  more 
time  on  certain  experiments.  So  much  trouble  is  involved  in  arrang- 
ing for  extra  work  that  one  is  tempted  to  refuse  all  requests  of  the 
kind.  I  formerly  did  so,  but  of  late  I  have  thought  I  ought  to  en- 
courage those  desiring  to  do  extra  work.  I  went  to  some  of  my  pu- 
pils and  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  the  laboratory,  for  an  hour  or  so,  one  afternoon  in  the 
week,  to  experiment  by  themselves.  The  proposition  was  so  favor- 
ably received  that  I  put  the  same  question  to  the  classes.  Every- 
body seemed  more  than  willing.  I  had  each  name  the  day  most 
convenient ;  and  we  have  tried  it  for  a  quarter.  The  plan  has  worked 
fairly  well,  but  I  can  see  that,  to  handle  large  numbers  with  success, 
this  extra  work  must  be  required,  and  a  teacher  must  be  in  the 
room.  Is  not  this  extra  work  possible  in  every  high  school }  Each 
pupil  has  some  time  during  school  hours  that  he  is  not  engaged. 
With  proper  management,  might  not  some  of  it  be  spent  in  the  labo- 
ratory }  Certainly,  other  departments  will  not  object.  They  have 
the  advantage  over  the  science  department,  in  that  they  can  arrange 
work  for  the  pupil  to  do  in  his  home  laboratory.  When  high  schools 
follow  the  universities,  and  have  laboratories  for  German,  English, 
and  every  other  subject  in  the  course,  then  it  will  be  right  to  say 
that  science  ought  to  have  extra  time  in  school. 

A  good  deal  of  experimental  work  can  be  done  at  home ;  and  so 
much  is  gained  from  this  home-work  that  it  seems  to  me  we  ought, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  arrange  experiments  to  be  done  there.  At 
home  and  in  the  laboratory,  where  the  teacher  is  not  watching  every 
inovement,  the  pupils  can  work  freely,  and  thus  acquire  an  independ- 
ence and  originality  that  is  never  acquired  by  experimental  work  that 
is  under  the  direct  attention  of  the  teacher.      Close  experimental 
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rrci  Tji  sr-^t  it^;■^;s  irEvbacks.  The  care  with  which  evcrythiug 
&  iTTij  j?^  ::  ivni  fii'.-rts,  so  ihat  pupils  may  complete  their  work 
=.  \'t  iZ.T--^±  r.T=?.  is  :•==.  I  do  not  mean  to  decry  class  ciperi- 
Oii.z'Zil  -vxi.  N::  ^rJy  -be  iriiormation  side  of  science,  but  the  art 
.->:  Sf  'emied  itooi  others.  A  teacher  is  as  mucb 
n::-/.  : jr  rej-j'jT  wort,  as  in  the  recitation -rooni. 
r*7-.n!=ts  come  last  in  a  chemistry  coune,  and 
:.■**:  iI:---ci:her:i:r.ored  in  hi&:h-school  laboratories. 
-be^;cjl  scierce  shows  this  to  be  a  serious  omis- 
■-  ~tTi  :>.■*=;  si;  i>:ber  sciences,  except  physics,  in 
.?-,-;  Tbeoreticaliy.  we  acknowledge  the  impor- 
ve  w,-rk  by  giving  problems  to  pupils  although  we 
f  -i^Ke  :o  CO  them.  Ignorance  of  algebra  and 
ly  j^siirriec  as  the  cause  of  a  pupil's  inability  tc 
r'ems  A:;  examination  of  the  pupils  in  theprin- 
^~i  ar::bc3e::c  will  silence  most  science  teachen 
:ej;b.=^  in  maihematics.  Pupils  will  show  so 
;=  re^iri  :o  :hese  subjects  that  teachers  will  be 
:e:bi::g  :s  wrong  in  the  science  teaching.  And 
g.  F::p:Is  Ao  not  take  up  scientific  problems,  Ik- 
c*-.:>?  tbere  is  -.-tbir-g  :=  their  prenous  experieoce  corresponding  to 
tbc-  Tr.iv  sbo-.:;-  work  prob".enis  in  the  laboratory,  and  afteman! 
ic  ;b;  re.Liiii^^-r.x-c:.  ar.i  zLi  zersa. 

N,-:  .""^y  :r,-z:  j  ;heoret:jal.  but  from  a  practical  point  of  vie*, 
quizt::i::'. e  wjrk  shui;'.c  be  cone.  The  main  work  being  done  in 
cber.-.iitr.  ;s  -o:  :o  determine  whether  an  impurity  is  present,  bW 
bow  ~-.;jb  ,•:  ::  is  present.  With  a  ver^-  little  instruction,  independ- 
e:::  c-ar.:i::i::v(?.  :is  well  as  qualitative,  work  is  possible.  For  exam- 
ple: F'-vils  :i:.iy  be  set  to  nnding  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride 
dissolve:  :r.  .i  jer:.i::!  volume  oi  water.  Pure  silver  nitrate  is  easily 
obtjir.ei  A  dime  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  then  precipitated 
as  silver  chloride  :o  ge:  rid  oi  the  copper,  and  afterward  freed  from 
chlorine  by  :he  use  of  zinc.  This  pure  silver  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  and  evapv-rated,  :o  get  Che  solid  to  weigh.  Pupils  can  easily 
compute  the  atnoun:  ol  Ag  XOj  needed  to  precipitate  one  mUligiam 
of  chiorine:  a:id  baving  weighed  out  this  amount,  dissolve  it  in  the 
proper  volume  o:  water.  One  burrette  is  sufficient  for  the  titrations. 
If  p^:pils  desire  nioro,  they  can  manufacture  them  from  the  standard. 
It  seems  :o  me  that  teachers  should  do  but  little  experimental 
work  themselves,  beyond  showing  pupils  how  to  use  their  apparaitis. 
When  Professor  Richards  gave  chemical  lectures  to  young  people  in 
Plymouth  Church,  a  year  or  two  ago,  my  pupils  seemed  greatly  im- 
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pressed.  But,  after  questioning  them,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
seeing  the  experiments  on  a  large  scale  was  rather  a  matter  of  won- 
derment and  surprise  than  of  any  great  scientific  value ;  at  least, 
not  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  the  giving  up  of  much  time  to  it 

Pupils  in  chemistry  are  generally  examined  on  their  text-books. 
The  "  literary  test "  makes  them  feel  that  chemical  information  is 
the  thing  to  strive  for.  Ought  not  high-school  laboratories  to  be 
opened  for  a  practical  test  during  examination,  to  make  pupils  under- 
stand that  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  means  the  ability  to  deal  with 
nature } 

Pupils  can  record  their  independent  experimental  work  at  the 
time,  but,  on  account  of  the  very  limited  amount  of  school-time  given 
to  chemical  study,  and  because  of  the  time  required  for  making  real 
observations  and  inferences,  their  class-work  must  be  recorded  at 
home,  I  suppose.  I  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  strictly  scientific, 
but,  with  eighteen  weeks,  and  only  forty-five  minutes  a  day,  one  is 
forced  to  do  one  of  two  things, — either  to  have  very  few  experiments 
done,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  written  out  at  home.  If  he  attempts  to 
have  many  experiments  worked  and  written  out  in  class,  the  experi- 
ments will  be  poorly  done,  the  English  employed  will  be  outrageous, 
and  the  inferences  drawn  will  be  those  of  the  text- book,  or,  if  origi- 
nal, absurd.  There  is  a  mistaken  notion  as  to  pupils*  ability  to 
make  observations  and  to  draw  correct  conclusions,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  Pupils,  like  all  partially-trained  people,  have  facility 
in  giving  reasons  for  everything  that  happens,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  always  correct  reasons.  To  prove  that  pupils  are  not  the  only 
people  who  fail  to  get  the  full  force  of  an  experiment  at  once,  one 
has  but  to  look  at  an  entirely  new  experiment  and  observe  how  long 
it  takes  him  to  see  it.  If  in  haste,  he  will  be  forced,  like  Faraday, 
to  ask  the  demonstrator  what  to  look  for. 

An  examination  of  our  note-books  would  show  the  mode  of  re- 
cording experiments,  not  uniform.  Formerly,  the  experiments  were 
written  out  under  three  heads, — experiment,  observation,  and  infer- 
ence. This  manner  of  recording  is  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of 
the  wo.rk.  Some  adopt  it,  but  little  stress  is  laid  upon  it.  After 
long  trial,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  particular  form  was  a  hin- 
drance to  most  pupils.  My  present  custom  is  to  ask  pupils  to  give 
an  intelligent  account  6i  what  they  do  and  see,  and  to  draw  a  conclu- 
sion warranted  by  the  facts.  I  see  to  it,  too,  that  the  English  and 
penmanship  are  fairly  good. 

Our  note-books  contain  more  than  accounts  of  experiments  and  so- 
lutions of  problems.    Short  sketches  of  the  chemists  whose  investiga- 
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tions  come  up  are  given.     Extracts  from  books  and  papers  to  which 

reference  has  been  made  also  occur.     Pictures  of  eminent  chemists 

v-Jj  will  be  put  upon  the  walls  of  the  laboratory,  I  hope.     Our  re{erenc^ 

5!  work  is  not  entirely  arranged,  as  yet.     A  book-case  has  been  put 

.-i!  into  the  laboratory,  and  this  holds  books  drawn  from  the  Public  Li- 

^1!}  brary  from  time  to  time.     A  periodical,  or  two,  will  be  added,  shortly. 

The  books  will  be  used  in  completing  subjects  too  much  abridged, 
and  the  papers  in  giving  pupils  information   regarding  present  work 
l^ijj  in  chemistry. 

Ought  not  composition  work  to  represent  the  various  departments 
||  of  study  }     If  so,  would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  pupils  should 

prepare  one  composition  a  year  on  a  scientific  subject }    Pupils  do 

not  take  kindly  to  such  subjects,  but  is  it  not  bt cause  they  have  been 

;  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  copy  verba- 

tint  from  the  encyclopaedia,  or  say  nothing }     Could  they  not  be  set 
>|  to  investigate  some  subjects,  and  then  hand  in  the  result  of  this  in 

vestigation  in  the  form  of  a  paper  }     Impurities  in  drinking  water, 

';j^ ;  or  sugar,  and  many  other  good  subjects  for  laboratory  work  could  be 

;^  I  found.     After  completing  subjects  in  the  text-book, — ^as  the  making 

of  illuminating  gas, — the  pupils  might  visit  a  gas  manufactory,  make 
drawings  of  the  machinery  used,  explain  its  parts,  etc.,  etc.  As  far 
as  possible,  composition  work  should  be  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions. Young  people  must  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  their 
pencils  are  instruments  :  in  one  sense,  mental  instruments,  that  is, 
excellent  **  microscopes  '*  ;  in  another,  physical  instruments,  by 
means  of  which  certain  ideas  can  be  most  satisfactorily  and  quickly 
expressed.  All  pupils  can  make  scientific  illustrations.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  n;ake  artistic  pictures,  but  eight  years  of  mechanical 
drawing  in  the  graded  schools  will  certainly  enable  them  to  draw  a 
'i  **  conventionalized  bottle."     A  year  would  not  be  too  much  for  the 

course  outlined.     The  experimental  work  itself   requires  time.    It 
I'l  aids  the  memory ;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  it  does  not  lessen  the  need  of 

much  time  for  recitation.     It  rather  increases  it     Teaching  a  live 
.  j|  science  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  teaching  a  dead  one.     Pupils 

need  not  only  physical,  but  mental  help,  at  every  point  They  have 
not  the  ability  to  draw  anything  but  the  most  simple  logical  conclu- 
sions, and  must  be  led  up  to  the  more  difficult  ones  by  careful  ques- 
tioning. Hence  the  need  of  much  time  for  recitation,  as  well  as  for 
laboratory  work.  My  experience  in  teaching  chemistry,  thus  far,  has 
brought  me  to  the  following  conclusions: 
^.  I  u^^^^^^^*'  That   the   peculiar   discipline  of   chemistry    study  comes 

I  through  the  proper  use  of  the  laboratory. 
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Second:  That  simple  apparatus,  made  or  adapted  by  the  pupil,  is  best. 
Third:  That  at  present,  four  kinds  of  experimental  work  are  too 
much  neglected  in  high  schools  : 

(i)  Work  that  teaches  pupils  the  use  of  their  senses. 

(2)  Work  that  acquaints  them  with  the  underlying  laws  of  the 
science. 

(3)  Work  that  throws  them  on  themselves ;  or,  independent  quali- 
tative analysis. 

(4)  Work  that  teaches  scientific  exactness  ;  or,  quantitative  work. 
Fourth:  That  pupils  are  not  sufficiently  encouraged  to  do  original 

work,  nor  to  write  about  it  when  they  have  done  it. 

Fifth :  That  the  ability  to  write  what  is  laid  down  in  the  text-book 
is  not  a  sufficient  test  for  promotion  in  chemistry. 


The  paper  was  followed  by  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory.    (A  plan 
of  the  room  is  given  below,  Fig.  I.) 


Fio  I. 


At  present,  this  laboratory  accommodates  about  eighty  pupils, — though 
with  eight  recitations  a  day,  it  can  be  made  to  accommodate  twice  that 
number.     A^  A\  A'\  A"\  are  students'  tables.     Stock  reagents  for  pupils' 
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use  are  placed  upon  shelves  in  the  door-way,  at  b.  The  room  is  heated  bj 
a  register  at/",-  but  a  iire-place  at  d  makes  a  convenient  place  for  the  re- 
duction of  ores.  B  holds  the  laboratory  spectroscope.  Above  this  hangs  a 
spectrum  rnap,  made  by  a  pupil.  Each  pupil  has  a  hoolc  in  the  door,  at  c. 
When  the  laboratory  is  completely  equipped,  this  space  will  be  used  for  tbe 
oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  and  necessary  gas  generators.  Door-way,  d,  holds 
book-case,  with  shelf  at  side  for  holding  books  when  in  use.  C  is  a  case 
with  glass  doors,  for  holding  chemicals  and  finer  glass-ware.  Cupboards 
below  serve  a  similar  purpose.  Upon  nails  driven  at  e,  at  side  of  case  C, 
hang  tinners'  scissors,  cork  cutters,  glass  cutters,  corkscrew,  hammer,  etc 
An  iron  mortar  stands  near.  A  box  below  holds  nails,  tacks,  etc.,  etc  E 
is  a  desk,  with  shelves  above  for  holding  balance,  measuring  glasses  of 
various  kinds,  and  graduated  solutions,  F  \%  a.  movable  table  filled  with 
drawers-  Hydrometer  and  glass,  porcelain  and  wedge  wood  ware  mortars 
with  pestles,  pins,  matches,  etc.,  are  found  at  n ;  and  paper,  pens,  pencils, 
and  ink,  at  «,     At  G  are  two  rows  of  chairs. 


f. ,'; 
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Fig.  II.  is  a  sketch  of  desks  I  and  II.     Each  desk  is  provided  with  a  Cii 
hood,  connected  with  flue.     With  proper  care,  these  hoods  make  it  possible 
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for  twenty  pupils  to  make  chlorine  at  the  same  time,  with  little  discomfort. 
Gas  is  supplied  to  a  Bunsen  burner  by  a  rubber  tube,  D,  ^  is  a  marble 
basin,  supplied  with  water  by  a  self-acting  faucet.  ^  is  a  jar  for  receiving 
solids.  Shelves  of  and  b'  hold  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  a  and  ^,  reagents. 
Shelf  a!  holds  soup-plates,  oyster- cans,  tin  cover  with  hole,  for  supporting 
gas  receivers,  a  four-ounce  bottle  fitted  with  cork  pierced  with  glass  tube, 
for  generating  gases,  and  two  two-ounce  bottles  for  receiving  gases,  b' 
holds  test-tube  rack  with  two  test-tubes,  four  and  six-inch,  the  last  fitted 
with  delivery  cork,  tumbler,  charcoal  in  pan,  and  funnel. 


Shelf  a 
holds 


HCl 

Ha  SO4  r  Litmus  paper 

H  NO3  b      1  Na  CO3 

Acetic  acid  holds  |  K,  Mua  0% 

Ammonia  water  [etc. 

KOH 


Drawer  i  is  for  the  use  of  all.  It  holds  a  rubber  tube  for  delivering  gases, 
lead  dish,  platinum  wire,  or  piece  of  crayon  answering  same  purpose,  for 
rougher  work ;  iron  spoon,  file,  glass  rod,  blow-pipe,  etc. 

The  above  arrangement  of  the  laboratory  was  explained  by  one  of  the 
pupils ;  another  read  a  paper  on  the  making  of  artificial  ice  at  Kingan's 
Park  House.  In  illustrating  this  paper,  the  pupil  used  a  large,  colored 
drawing,  which  he  had  made.  Another  pupil  showed  a  bottle  of  distilled 
water  obtained  from  the  radiator,  and  by  blackboard  drawing  showed  how 
the  water  was  distilled.  Another  took  this  water,  and  by  making  the  tests 
suggested  by  Fresinius,  proved  that  ammonia  was  the  only  perceptible  im- 
purity left.  Another  applied  the  same  tests  to  water  drawn  from  the  well 
at  home,  with  quite  different  results.  The  amount  of  chlorine  in  this  wa- 
ter was  determined  by  another  pupil.  He  was  assisted  in  this.  One  pupil 
made  tests  upon  several  samples  of  silver  nitrate,  and  selected  the  one  that 
was  pure;  another  showed,  mathematically,  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate 
per  litre  that  should  be  used  in  preparing  to  find  the  amount  of  chlorine 
present,  and  then  weighed  out  this  amount  and  dissolved  it  in  a  litre  of 
water.     This  solution  was  used  by  the  first  pupil  in  making  the  titrations. 

The  use  of  home-made  apparatus  was  next  illustrated.  One  pupil  etched 
glass,  by  using  a  dish  made  of  lead  tea-paper.  Another  showed  the  reac- 
tion that  took  place.  On  one  side  of  the  equation  she  placed  the  sub- 
stance used ;  on  the  other,  hydrofluoric  acid  formed,  and  calcium  sulphate, 
which  she  proved  by  tests,  had  been  produced.  She  then  balanced  the 
equation  by  one  of  the  laws  next  to  be  proved.  Two  laws, — that  of  the  in- 
destructibility of  matter,  and  of  definite  proportions, — were  next  demon- 
strated. Iron  and  sulphur  were  put  together,  weighed,  and  heated.  A  new 
substance,  shown  by  the  application  of  tests,  was  formed,  but  the  scales 
showed  no  change  of  weight.  These  substances  were  put  together  in  vari- 
ous proportions;  but  many  experiments  proved  they  would  not  combine 
except  in  atomic  proportions. 
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A  pupil  nade  and  ignited  gunpowder,  writing  out  an  accouo 
periment,  and  illustrating  it  by  a  drawing.  A  few  substance: 
tjrzed.    One  record  handed  in  is  given  below : 


FO>  MCTAI. 

R.„e^. 

KttmU. 

I.  Tnled  for  NH, 
II.  Fl>me 

in.  H  CI 

No  mull 

Violet 

Nopp 

Not  N  Hj 

K 

Neither  Fb,  Ug,ii<i 

FOR  ACID. 

I.  H.  SO, 
FeSO, 

No  effect. 

Slow  efferreicence  of 
gat,  with  irritating 
odor. 

Brown  ring. 

<  Not  an  acid. 
\    -     -       "    ~1 
H  CI  or  H  NO, 

HNO, 

iinbatiDce  ^  K  NU^  potuilnm  nitrate. 

The  following  problem  was  solved  at  the  board,  and  then  pr< 
periment :  How  many  cubic  centimetres  of  hydrogen  can  be  o 
using  up  one  gram  of  zinc,  the  themometer  reading  68°  F,  ? 
sulphuric  acid  will  be  required  ? 

In  illustrating  the  mode  of  examination,  one  pupil  was  told 
apparatus  for  making  nitrogen  dioxide.  He  bored  hole  in  coii 
of  glass  tubing,  etc.  Another,  to  prepare  nitric  acid  of  t.t  sp.  gr 
to  make  and  test  the  gas. 
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AN  fDEAL  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS, 

BY   MAY   MACKINTOSH. 

No  ideal  is  practical  at  the  first  moment  of  its  inception  ;  no  ideal 
springs,  armed  at  all  points,  from  the  brain  of  its  creator,  as  did  Mi- 
nerva from  the  head  of  Jove.  Each  ideal,  as  a  block  of  marble,  must 
pass  under  the  developing  touch  of  the  sculptor  Experience,  before  its 
value  can  be  proved  and  the  difficulties  in  its  path  duly  estimated. 
But  still,  without  ideals,  even  if  not  immediately  practical,  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world  would  soon  come  to  a  standstill ;  and,  therefore, 
there  will  always  be  some  who,  without  despising  the  old,  are  ready 
also  to  reach  forward  to  the  new  and  untried ;  and  it  is  to  such  that 
the  present  article  principally  addresses  itself. 

The  subject  under  consideration  naturally  divides  itself  into  the 
three  following  questions,  with  their  corresponding  answers : 

1.  What  is  our  present  ideal  of  the  education  of  girls.? 

2.  Are  the  means  employed  for  its  carrying  out  in  every  detail 
suitable  and  sufficient } 

3.  Presupposing  the  full  attainment  of  this  ideal,  is  there  any  pos- 
sibility of  future  improvement } 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  questions, —  What  is  our  present 
ideal  ?  That  it  is  intellectually  higher  for  girls  and  women  as  a 
class  than  that  of  a  century  ago,  no  one  will  deny.  True,  there 
were  talented  and  remarkable  women  then ;  but  these  were  the  ex- 
ceptions, not  the  rule.  But,  when  the  housewifely  talents  of  each 
period  are  considered,  there  seems  to  be  some  falling  off  in  this  re- 
spect in  the  later  one.  The  tendency  of  the  former  period  was  to 
produce  "  notable  housewives " ;  that  of  the  latter  is  to  give  us 
women  doctors,  lawyers,  speakers,  writers,  and  generally  well-edu- 
cated women ;  but  women  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  house- 
hold affairs.  A  tendency, —  be  it  observed, —  for,  while  there  are 
women  who  neglect  everything  for  intellectual  culture,  yet  there  are 
still  many  who  keep  up  the  traditions  of  their  grandmothers  right 
nobly. 

Still,  the  young  girl,  during  school-life,  and  especially  before  grad- 
uating, is  excused  from  household  duties>  as  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  "  She  has  so  many  lessons !  *'  This  must  have  a  tend- 
ency to  exalt  school  knowledge  unduly,  and  to  lessen  her  estimation 
of  what  she  is  asked  ta  learn  in  relation  to  home  and  its  comforts 
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Here,  also,  the  moral  element  enters ;  if  home, —  first  her  parents', 
and  then,  in  due  time,  her  own, —  is  not  the  place  of  all  others  in 
which  she  wishes  to  shine,  her  character  cannot  fail  to  lose  some  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  true  womanliness. 

Small  things  show  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  and  when  we  see 
beautiful  young  girls  and  women  coming  down  to  breakfast  with  hair 
in  papers,  and  in  slovenly  attire,  we  may  assume  that  home  is  at  least 
not  their  best-loved  and  honored  place.  These  habits  are,  unfortu- 
nately, by  no  means  confined  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society ;  and, 
through  the  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  of  many  who  do  not 
consider  their  full  meaning,  are  still  becoming  more  and  more  prev- 
alent. 

The  present  ideal,  then,  seems  to  tend  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
intellectual  above  the  domestic  in  practice ;  although  many  might 
not  allow  it,  if  the  question  were  squarely  put  to  them. 

We  come,  now,  to  our  second  question  :  Are  the  means  employed 
to  secure  this  ideal  adequate  for  the  purpose  ?  Never  before  were 
such  liberal  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  vouch- 
safed to  women.  Colleges  have  opened  their  doors  ;  and  no  young 
girl,  who  feels  a  desire  to  continue  her  studies  beyond  the  usual 
course,  need  feel  disheartened  as  to  ways  and  means  of  gaining  the 
coveted  end. 

Even  from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  always  the  last  factor  in  the 
progress  of  improvement,  the  outlook  is  brighter.  Woman's  intel- 
lectual work,  now,  is  more  adequately  paid  than  ever  before ;  though 
it  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  standard  of  equal  payment  for  an  equal 
amount  of  work  done,  without  regard  to  sex.  Taking  the  ideal  of 
the  majority,  and  not  that  of  the  exceptional  thinkers,  therefore,  it 
would  seem  safe  to  assume  that  the  means  at  our  disposal  are  fairly 
adequate  to  the  end  in  view. 

But  our  third  question  begins  by  presupposing  the  full  attainment 
of  this  ideal  of  the  naajority  ;  and  then  asks :  Is  there  room  for  im- 
provement ?  In  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  it  sug- 
gests and  requires  answers  to  two  others : 

(^a)  What  are  the  proposed  improvements  ? 

(^)  How  can  they  be  carried  out  ? 

First,  then,  What  are  the  proposed  improvements  ?  Some  of 
them  are  already  adopted  here  and  there ;  but  this  article  must  be 
understood  as  referring  to  a  scheme  applicable  to  general  use.  The 
first  point  to  be  made  is,  that  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  have  a  physical 
nature,  in  addition  to  their  mental  and  moral  natures  ;  and  that  ex- 
ercise, and  plenty  of  it,  is  as  essential  to  the  well*being  of  the  one 
sex  as' the  other. 
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The  second  point  is,  that  there  should  be  such  a  co-education  of 
the  sexes,  both  in  and  out  of  school, —  and  to  this  end,  the  parents 
must  CO  operate  cordially  with  the  teacher,  if  there  is  to  be  any  good 
result, —  that  the  relation  between  all  boys  and  girls  should  be 
healthy  and  natural.  A  little,  but  not  too  much,  consideration  of  the 
girls  as  to  be  taken  care  of,  on  the  boy's  side ;  and  a  development 
of  fortitude  and  courage  on  the  side  of  the  girls,  should  be  the  result. 

Boys  and  girls  should  have  as  many  pursuits  as  possible  in  com- 
mon. The  beginnings  of  scientific  research, —  as  in  after-school 
hunts  after  all  the  different  kinds  of  trees  in  their  vicinity,  or  in  all 
the  habits,  etc.,  of  the  common  animals,  which  they  can  observe  and 
report  on, —  are  invaluable,  as  neither  being  too  effeminate  for  the 
boy,  nor  too  boisterous  for  the  girl.  Such  constant  association  in 
work  and  play  will  go  far  toward  preventing  the  premature  sweet- 
hearting  which  so  shortens  the  time  set  apart  by  Nature  for  the  full 
and  quiet  development  needed  for  the  production  of  relatively  per- 
fect men  and  women. 

This  aping,  by  children,  of  their  elders  is  the  result  of  empty 
heads,  and  nothing  worth  doing  with  their  time ;  but  children  who 
are  rightly  educated  have  not  enough  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  wonderful  things  daily  brought  under  their  notice,  and  they  cer- 
tainly have  not  time  to  anticipate  anything,  however  interesting,  in 
the  future,  when  the  present  is  so  full. 

In  the  exciting  climate  of  America,  and  the  still  more  exciting  in- 
fluences of  business  and  social  life,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  prevent 
our  children  growing  up  too  fast, — a  difficulty  proportionally  greater 
with  girls,  inasmuch  as  their  nervous  excitability  exceeds  that  of 
boys. 

These  points  are  suited  to  the  first  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  a 
girl's  life,  according  to  her  development ;  in  fact,  the  education 
should  be  identical  for  both  sexes  up  to  this  age.  Both  boys  and 
girls  should  have  certain  household  duties  assigned  to  them,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  additional  service  is  paid  for,  or  how  large  the  estab- 
lishment may  be.  We  should  not  train  our  children  to  despise  honest 
labor  or  those  who  perform  it.  If  we  tell  the  boys  stories  of  the 
menial  services  performed  by  the  pages  and  squires  of  old,  before 
their  knighthood,  labor  need  not,  and  will  not,  seem  degrading.  Be- 
sides, only  a  worker  can  feel  for  those  who  work,  and  so  learn,  for 
the  after-years,  the  secret  of  wisely  governing  them. 

But  now  we  are  approaching  the  time  when  the  girl  is 

**  Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet" 
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A  great  change,  physical  and  mental,  is  before  her.  A  wise  mother, 
or, — failing  that  greatest  gift  of  God, — ^a  ijiotherly  friend,  must  tell  her 
somewhat  of  the  mysteries  underlymg  life,  and  of  the  full,  pure 
meanings  of  the  life  in  families,  hitherto  recognized  as  a  fact  with- 
out realization  of  what  its  import  might  be. 

Henceforth,  the  purpose  of  her  education  should  be  to  lead  her  to 
consecrate  herself, —  no  weaker  word  will  do. —  to  the  fulfillment  of 
God's  purpose  in  making  her  a  woman.  She  must  feel  that  she  must 
take  care  of  her  body, —  not  selfishly,  but  because,  if  her  life  be  a 
completed  one.  she  will  one  day  be  a  wife  and  mother;  and,  there- 
fore, dare  not  squander  health  which  does  not  belong  to  herself 
alone.  She  must  make  the  most  of  the  special  talents  she  possesses, 
in  obedience  to  the  same  guiding  principle  which  makes  her  prepare 
herself  to  be  a  helpmate  to  her  husband  and  a  wise  mother  to  her 
children.  And,  though  the  vocation  of  some  women  leads  them  out 
into  the  world  to  work,  there  are  few  who  would  not  be  infinftelv 
richer  by  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  domestic  arts  which 
make  home  comfortable  and  worthy  its  name. 

The  transition  from  girl  to  woman  is,  then,  no  slight  change,  easily 
passed  by.  It  is  the  turning-point  of  the  life, —  a  point  that  influ- 
ences the  subsequent  character  more  than  we  give  it  credit  for.  All 
great  changes  are  the  outcome  of  long,  quiet  development,  if  they  are 
to  be  beneficial.  Do  we  recognize  this  fact  ?  Or,  rather,  is  not  this 
the  time  when  parties,  increased  studies,  and  increased  emulation, 
keep  the  nerves  at  an  abnormal  tension }  Are  the  results  of  this 
course  satisfactory }  How  many  girls  break  down,  hot  because  their 
intellects  are  overtaxed,  but  that  their  brains  being  developed  and 
their  bodies  neglected,  the  inevitable  adjustment  of  the  balance 
follows. 

Now,  if  a  girl  at  this  period  were  kept  at  home  for  from  one  to 
two  years,  and  taught  how  to  manage  a  house  in  all  its  details,  as 
the  principal  acquirement  she  was  expected  to  make  ;  if,  in  addition, 
she  were   encouraged  to  continue  her  investigations  in  natural  his- 
tory, drawing  from  nature,  wherever  possible ;  if  the  standard  works 
of  literature,  beginning  with  good  novels  and  portions  of  the  poems 
of  Spenser  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  were  brought  under  her  notice,— 
not  as  subject-matter  for  diagrams,  but  as  educative  of  a  sound  liter- 
ary taste  ;  if,  occasionally,  she  was  taken  to  the  finest  concerts  and 
operas,  or  on  excursions  to  different  factories,  where  the  whole  proc- 
ess   of    manufacture,  from   beginning  to  end,  might  be  seen  and 
understood, — would  she  lose  much,  or,  indeed,  anything,  when  com- 
pared, after  half-a-dozen  years  had  passed  away,  with  the  girl  who 
had  graduated  two  vears  before  her  ? 
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No ;  the  girl,  so  trained,  so  shielded  and  surrounded  by  home  in- 
fluences at  the  most  impressible  time  of  her  life,  would  for  ever  bless 
the  true  kindness  and  wisdom  that  so  decided  for  her.  Let  us  have 
all  the  intellectual  development  of  the  present  time,  doubled  and 
trebled,  if  that  be  possible ;  but  let  us  not  lose  the  womanliness 
which  will  add  another  charm  to  the  most  varied  acquirements.  Of 
course,  for  the  great  army  of  working-girls,  this  ideal  must  be  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  circumstances ;  but  its  adoption  by  their  more-favored 
sisters  would  not  be  without  its  reaction  benefiting  all. 

The  great  problem  of  the  present  day  will  be  solved  when  women 
learn  to  receive  the  high  privileges  now  accorded  them  without  los- 
ing the  virtues  they  have  inherited  from  the  past.  No  fitter  sum- 
ming-up of  the  whole  matter  can  be  found  than  that  contained  in  the 
noble  words  of  Tennyson  : 

<*  The  woman's  cause  is  man's ;  they  rise  or  sink       * 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free : 
For  she  that  put  pf  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with  man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal. 
Stays  all  the  fair  jroung  planet  in  her  hands, — 
If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable. 
How  shall  men  grow  ?  but  work  no  more  alone, — 
Our  place  is  much :  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
We  two  will  serve  them  both  in  aiding  her, — 
Will  clear  away  the  parasitic  forms 
That  seem  to  keep  her  up,  but  drag  her  down, — 
IVill  leave  her  space  to  burgeon  out  of  all 
Within  her, —  ///  her  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood,^ 
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THE   THREE  NECESSAR  Y  PO  WERS  OF  THIS  AGE. 

BY   SLIZABKTH   PORTER   GOULD. 

The  Church,  in  preserving  and  augmenting  the  relation  of  man  to  Got; 
the  Family,  in  keeping  pure,  and  evolving  to  finer  issues,  the  Felatioid 
the  sexes;  and  the  State,  in  using  directive  or  free-will  power  for  the  Wt 
needs  of  men  in  their  relation  to  each  other  as  public  citizens,  ait,ioAe 
present  condition  of  the  human  race,  the  three  great  needed  poweis^  to  k 
carefully  guarded,  intelligently  aided,  and  fully  assimilated,  by  alloiirptt' 
pie,  if  a  Christian  Republic  is  the  result  to  be  gained.  And  only  as  tlieK 
three  are  worked  out  in  equal  proportions,  can  that  balance  be  procoti 
which,  in  nations  as  in  individuals,  is  the  center  of  gravity  to  assort  so- 
bility. 

It  is  a  fact  which  no  student  of  human  life  can  have  failed  to  obsenCi 
that  church  work,  alone,  in  finite  hands,  dehumanizes  and  effeminates,— n 
illustrated  by  the  inquisition,  and  by  monasticism ;  that  family  work,  aloi^ 
produces  a  clannish  exclusiveness,  as  seen  in  the  days  of  feudalism  ;ail< 
that  state  work,  alone,  tends  to  demagogism  and  a  narrow  autocracy.  B 
is  a  fact,  further,  that  no  one  of  these  powers,  by  itself,  can  do  theioi 
of  either  of  the  others,  or  of  them  all. 

I. —  THE  CHURCH. 

In  this  necessary  division  of  labor,  then,  what  is  the  work  of  the  Chord? 

Since  its  chief  mission  is  to  preserve  the  Spirit  of  God,  from  age  to  vg^ 
for  the  perpetual  renewing  and  uplifting  of  man,  the  great  missionary  woik 
of  bringing  men  to  God  from  all  ends  of  the  earth,  through  a  pcrsooil 
knowledge  of  Him  as  revealed  by  His  Son,  is  its  alpha  and  omega.  Hence, 
if  it  is  to  keep  its  purity  and  be  effective  in  this  complex  age  in  which  «< 
live,  it  must  keep  to  its  primitive  work  of  teaching  the  fundamental  tindfl 
of  its  religion  in  their  simplicity,  as  revealed  by  i^s  founder,  not  as  giva 
by  theological  speculators.  It  has  its  own  great  laws  of  life,  subject  to  tb( 
ebb  and  flow  of  divine  tides,  which  can  be  taught  to  the  race,  as  a  wholCi 
in  no  other  way. 

In  this  single-eyed  devotion  to  the  personal  Spirit's  reign  on  earth,  iti* 
sures  those  revivals  of  pure  religion  which,  rightly  used  and  appreciated,- 
as  in  the  day  of  Pentacost, —  become  the  very  breath  of  heaven  upon  th« 
world's  troubled  surface.  In  this  thought,  is  there  not  food  to^ay  foi 
earnest,  cant-free  minds,  as  they  look  about  for  a  soothing,  as  well  as  \ 
heart-searching,  remedy  for  the  sore  ills  of  life  which  harrow  them  ? 

A  great  evil  of  the  present  day  to  be  deplored  is  the  short-sighted  ant 
even  indifferent  attitude  which  many  people,  even  among  the  cultivated,- 
who  should  have  the  larger  vision^ —  take  against  the  church.    They  folloi 
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out  a  personal  feeling  or  prejudice  in  absenting  themselves  from  its  special 
worship  and  work,  and  from  that  generalize  that  the  world,  as  a  whole, 
does  not  need  it, —  that  it,  as  an  organization,  has  had  its  day.  Despite  all 
this  feeling, — which  may  seem  to  its  possessor  to  have  had  a  worthy  origin, 
but  which,  when  analyzed,  is  often  found  to  be  merely  the  last  stage  of  a 
natural  though  transitory  reaction, —  the  question  still  remains  to  be  an- 
swered,—  a  question,  not  of  individual  preference,  or  even  of  method  of 
the  work  done  in  itself,  but  of  a  deeper  import  on  the  welfare  of  human 
beings  than  either  of  these, —  "  Is  the  church  a  necessity  in  this  age  to 
keep  the  Spirit  of  God  visible  ?  '*  If  it  is, —  and  can  the  honest  man,  with 
the  world  of  suffering  and  sensuality  all  around  him,  deny  it  ? —  then  every 
American  citizen  who  has  the  best  welfare  of  himself  and  his  country  at 
heart  should  give  to  one  of  its  many  tributaries, —  the  one  most  in  sympa- 
thy with  his  honest  convictions  and  spiritual  environment, — his  hearty  and 
active  support.     This  should  be  his  privilege  as  well  as  his  duty. 

II. —  THE   FAMILY. 

Then,  as  to  the  work  of  the  Family.  The  family  has  a  mission  which  is, 
as  yet,  but  poorly  realized.  Its  possession,  for  any  nation,  is  a  great  step 
out  of  savage  barbarism  into  soul-feeling  civiHzation.  And  the  man,  or  na- 
tion, who  ignores  or  strikes  a  blow  at  it  is  yet  imbued  with  savage  and  bar- 
baric impulses.  Its  habits  of  nurture  in  insuring  the  care  of  each  one  of 
its  members ;  its  protection  of  home  industries  and  artistic  tastes,  with  all 
their  refining  influences  ;  and  its  supreme  fruition  in  giving  to  the  world 
well-born  young  men  and  women,  wisely  equipped  for  some  work  in  life, 
aU  make  it  a  fundamental  power  to  be  more  eagerly  worked  for  and  more 
heartily  praised.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  follows  that  the  true  American  citi- 
seu  should  also  ally  himself  to  the  family.  In  doing  this  he  will  find  that 
outlet  for  his  domestic  nature  which  will  insure  the  far-reaching  and  restful 
results  possible  to  it  in  no  other  way ;  for,  in  the  true  home,  the  sexual  im- 
pulses become  sanctified  to  the  best  development  and  enjoyment  of  the 
affections.  Not  until  men  believe  in,  and  heartily  accept,  this  subtle  work 
of  the  family  can  the  important  question  of  the  sexes  be  adjusted  to  its 
deepest  meaning  and  finest  results. 

The  gift  of  sexual  love  was  intended  for  man's  elevation,  not  for  his 
degradation  ;  and  in  no  better  way  than  through  the  family  can  it  be  per- 
petuated, pure  and  ennobling,  down  the  ages.  As  long  as  any  fair  mind 
looks  with  complacency  upon  license  in  this  direction  as  a  necessity,  rather 
^lian  as  a  deteriorating  vice  to  be  lawfully  checked,  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
fftmily  stands  in  danger.  And  right  here  lies  serious  and  vital  thinking, 
which  will  yet  have  much  to  do  with  charitable  work.  For,  as  long  as  chil- 
dren, bom  out  of  the  family,  are  provided  for  by  others  than  by  those  who 
;felfishly  brought  them  into  this  world,  the  family  not  only  suffers  deteriora- 
tion, but  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  very  foundations  of  true  charity. 
-In  other  words,  when  an  unmarried  woman  can  be  received  at  a  charitable 
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institution  to  be  carefully  nursed  at  the  birth  of  children  even 
time,  such  a  charity  only  aids  a  license  which  the  laws  of  fan 
should  be  checked  at  its  very  beginning.  There  is  a  root  of 
which  is  yet  to  be  dug  up,  before  the  family  does  its  best  and  r 
work  in  our  republic. 

So,  let  earnest  thinkers  and  philanthropic  workers  be  warned 
remember  that  woe  is  upon  a  nation,  as  well  as  upon  an  indivi 
even  in  thought,  licensed  prostitution  is  allowed  to  become 
Historj'  has  taught  no  more  warning  or  fruitful  lesson  than  this 

III. —  THE    STATE. 

Then,  as  to  the  work  of  the  State.  This  includes  a  large  £ 
takes  in  everything  that  pertains  to  secular  education  in  all 
ments ;  such  as  the  school,  the  legal  and  the  political  problems. 

The  more  it  imbibes  the  spirit  of  the  church,  the  better ;  the 
bibes  the  true  human  love  of  the  family,  the  better  ;  but  it  hai 
distinct  from  either  of  these,  and  it  should  fulfill  it. 

Rome  gave  to  the  world,  as  her  contribution,  laws  which 
been  excelled,  made  through  the  development  of  state,  or  sect 
yet  she  was  sadly  lacking  in  the  vital  power  of  a  distinct  chu 
well-grounded  family.  Had  she  had  these,  too,  she  might  have 
erfut  to-day.  Can  we  not  infer,  then,  that  these  three  organize 
doing  its  own  separate  work,  are  needed  to  insure  for  us  a  repi 
shall  be  lasting  ? 

As  the  American  citizen,  then,  to  be  true  and  strong,  unites 
the  church  and  to  the  family,  so  he  will  also  ally  himself  to  the 
state.  He  must  see  the  need  and  the  fruits  of  what  it  does, 
time  and  talents  in  helping  its  schools,  its  laws,  and  its  politics, 
see  that  free  education  becomes  compulsory,  in  schools  foundet 
eral  self-developing  principles.  He  must  see  that  the  laws  are  v 
and  surely  executed.  He  must  use  his  gift  of  the  ballot  in  such 
politics  will  receive  the  best  aid  for  the  nation's  good.  And 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  his  best  conception  of  the  good  < 
state  will  guage  his  breadth  of  vision  as  regards  the  good  of 
This  work  is  out  of  his  church,  and  out  of  his  family,  only  as  it 
casts  its  lights  and  shadows  to  give  and  receive  help  there. 

The  union  of  church  and  state  on  a  temporal  basis  was  not  Ic 
the  past,  nor  can  it  ever  be  effectively  revived  in  the  future.  ' 
should  not  insist  upon  managing  the  state-schools,  any  more  thai 
should  insist  upon  managing  the  church  or  Sunday-school.  E 
hands  full,  if  it  does  its  necessary  work  in  perfect  harmony,  the 
the  other. 

The  state  should  be  glad  to  sympathize  with  the  great  missior 
izations  of  the  church,  while  the  church  should  heartily  sympatni 
great  legal  and  political  organizations  of  the  state.  And  they  b 
help  the  family  in  its  peculiar  work  of  sexual  purificadon  and 
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the  church,  by  maintaining  and  preaching  a  pure  public  conscience  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  the  state,  by  insisting  upon  the  making  of  suitable  laws  to 
be  strictly  obeyed.  And  in  each  doing  full  duty  to  the  accomplishment  of 
one  end,  namely,  the  production  of  well-balanced  men  and  women  for  the 
good  of  the  Republic  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  each  feels  the  good  effect 
of  the  other. 

Now,  in  a  citizen's  thus  joining  himself  to  these  three  great  organiza- 
tions,—  which,  as  has  been  seen,  include  every  phase  of  true  living  possible 
to  human  beings  on  the  earth, —  he  is  on  the  way  to  develop  a  complete- 
ness of  being  which  no  one  power,  alone,  could  give  him. 

Maria  Theresa,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  world,  illustrated  this  in  her 
life.  She  allied  herself  to  the  church  as  she  found  it,  in  its  observances  of 
prayer,  humiliation,  and  acts  for  the  poor.  She  allied  herself  to  the  family, 
in  a  devoted,  life-long  love  for  her  husband,  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  also 
in  her  tender  devotion  to  her  ten  children, —  six  of  whom  she  faithfully 
watched  through  sickness  and  death.  She  allied  herself  to  the  state,  in  a 
faithful  adherence  to  its  affairs  with  her  ambassadors  and  ministers, —  with 
whom  she  often  worked  until  six  o'clock  at  night.  She  thus  became  a 
larger  woman  than  if  she  had  been  separated  from  any  one  of  them. 

This  instance  will  suggest  others,  in  similar,  as  well  as  in  more  humble, 
positions  in  life,  who  have  seen  the  necessity,  while  in  finite  conditions,  of 
allying  themselves  to  these  great  powers  in  order  to  make  sure  of  their 
fullest  development.  And  it  is  a  sad  fact,  that  the  lack  of  this  thought 
sind  action  has  limited  the  work  and  influence  of  many  a  gifted  one. 

In  this  stage  of  civilization,  this  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  meet  the 
x>niplexities  which  arise.  And  perhaps  in  no  better  way  can  the  complezi- 
ics  of  this  age  be  worked  out  to  become  the  simplicity  of  another. 


—  Above  the  grandeur  of  sunsets 

Which  delight  this  earthly  clime. 
And  the  brightest  of  the  dawnings 

Breaking  o'er  the  hills  of  time. 
Is  the  richness  of  the  radiance 
Of  the  land  beyond  the  sun. 
Where  the  noble  have  their  country 
When  the  work  of  life  is  done. 

—  Aella  Greene. 
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THE  QUERY  CLUB. 

BY  FRANCES  C.   SPARHAWK 

III^THE  IDEAL  IN  LIF 
"  As  I  understand  the  question,"  began  Mr.  Ti 
not  time  to  banish  from  our  world, —  at  least  mid< 
civilization  the  quality  that  we  call  the  ideal,  an 
which  we  assure  ourselves  is  the  only  strong  found 
the  giving  of  bread  and  coals  to  needy  people  will 
sire  to  give,  ad  infinitum  ;  and,  ^  the  religion  ol 
ediy,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  it,  turning  paupei 
transcending  all  preaching  and  all  poetizing.  TI 
not  by  Mr.  Atterbury  alone,  but  by  a  large  ch 
work,  not  fol-de-rol.'  Now,  we  all  agree  with  thi 
'  What  is  fol-de-rol  ? '  —  there  is  plenty  of  it,— '  an 
the  practical  include  all  the  latter,  or  has  the  \t 
same  province,  here,  that  the  invisible  has  in  nat 
renewing  the  visible,  giving  it  its  motion  and  its  us 
is  true  that  the  things  that  are  seen  are  not  made  < 
pear.  The  very  streams  that  water  the  earth  are 
by  their  combination.  You  wilt  say  that  these,  to( 
rial,  and  so  that  the  comparison  is  not  good,  beca 
the  ideal  is  a  deeper  difference.  But  I  believe  tha 
ing,  in  this  religion  of  humanity,  there  is  an  ideali 
eyes  with  which  the  receiver  is  seen,  to-day,  froi 
him  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Then  beggars  were  a 
of  things  j  and  hopeless  poverty, — in  many  cases 
considered  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  laige  class  f 
especial  thought.  Now,  if  the  practical  were  enoi 
tical,  the  alms  of  those  days, —  for  even  in  thos< 
would  naturally  have  led  to  the  alms  of  these, 
were  Hung  to  poor  wretches  doomed  to  be  in  the 
after  year,  until  death.  To-day,  he  who  gives  wit 
the  other  upon  the  humanity  of  the  receiver,  at 
pendence  ;  to  make  help  (by  silencing,  for  a  whil< 
and  showing  human  sympathy)  encourage  the  i 
and  success ;  in  short,  he  endeavors  to  make  beg 
of  an  institution. 

"  What  has  brought  about  this  change  ?  Hu 
formation  that  takes  the  most  practical  of  fonni 
Since  we  are  not  creative,  our  ideality  lies  in  tra 
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us  a  likeness, —  usually  only  a  possible  one, —  to  that  Reality  that  is  on  a 
higher  plane.  This  Christian  civilization,  which  has  been  for  hundreds  of 
years  looking  for  Christ  in  the  skies,  is  at  last  coming  to  a  humble  convic- 
tion that  it  must  first  find  him  on  the  earth.  Our  dreams  may  be  as  bright 
as  a  sunset,  but,  so  far  as  our  duties  and  our  rights  go.  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  another  world  at  present ;  and  by  another  world  I  simply  mean 
here, — any  other  state  of  existence.  If  Christ  was  ever  here,  he  is  here  to- 
day. If  we  shall  ever  find  him,  it  will  be  as  simply  as  the  multitudes  did 
on  the  Judean  hills,  wherever  sorrow  and  suffering  and  injustice  call  for  a 
healer  and  a  redresser. 

*'  Therfe  has  been  a  good  deal  of  science  in  ancient  times  ;  some  of  it  not 
considered  unworthy  to  be  remembered  to-day ;  some  of  it,— especially  as 
applied  to  arts, — beyond  the  reach  of  the  inventions  of  this  inventive  age[; 
there  have  been  marvelous  buildings  and  monuments ;  wonderful  mon- 
archs ;  and  conquests,  too  brilliant  Jot  imaginations  to  have  conceived ; 
power  and  luxury  have  been  made  a  science.  But  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  there  been  a  science  of  humanity.  Skill  of  all  kinds, 
architectural,  engineering,  and  mechanical  of  every  sort,  the  power  of 
steam  and  of  electricity  and  all  other  motives,  not  only  are  pressed  into 
the  service  of  this  religion  of  humanity,  but,  while  running  upon  other  er- 
rands, still  serve  it. 

**  It  is  said  that  science  has  brought  about  this  wonder,  and  broken  the 
shackles  upon  men's  minds  and  wrists  at  once.  So  it  has,  largely.  But 
how  does  it  happen  that  now  science  is  devoted  to  man  as  man,  while  for- 
merly it  only  increased  the  splendor  of  kings  ?  There  is  more  of  it  ?  Yes, 
but  its  application  is  not  merely  greater,  but  wholly  different. 

"  One  day  we  shall  come  to  see  that  the  miracles  were  prophecies  of 

modem  science.     In  the  early  ages,  who  used  to  care  for  the  maimed,  ex- 

c^t,  in  some  countries,  to  see  that  they  were  hurried  off  the  earth  they 

cambered  ?     But,  ta<iay,  does  it  seem  that  He  who  taught  the  lesson  of 

making  the  lame  walk,  of  giving  eyes  to  the  blind  and  a  tongue  to  the 

dumb,  has  left  the  earth  ?    On  all  sides  this  work  is  found  to  be  going  on. 

It  is  the  triumph  of  today  to  give 

*  the  dumb  lip  lanjniage, 
The  idiot  clay  a  mind.' 

It  is  science  that  does  this, — science  that  repeats  the  old  miracles  and  calls 
them  by  its  own  name.  And  it  is  right ;  for  they  were  always  science, —  a 
knowledge  of  nature's  laws,  then  hidden,  sending  down  through  the  ages 
the  happy  prophecy  of  good  things  to  come. 

**  Science  would  be  at  an  end  if  it  had  not  before  it  the  consciousness  of 
what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  *The  Unknowable*  For  this  is  assurance  that 
every  human  faculty  shall  have  room,  and  to  spare  ;  that  human  knowledge 
will  cease  only  with  human  vitality,  and  that  the  limit  of  one  faculty  is 
often  only  the  beginning  of  another  ;  that  what  man  may  accomplish,  is  an 
ideal  which  constantly  reaches  out  to  a  Reality  beyond  it.     So,  in  the  most 
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exact  of  studies,  as  in  those  that  we  call  imaginative,  it  is  always  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  beyond  the  present  fact  that  supplies  the  zest  to 
carry  on  the  work ;  just  as  the  tree  grows,  not  by  earth  alone,  but  by  the 
oxygen  that  sweeps  through  its  pores,  in  the  winds  of  heaven. 

"  What  I  meant  when  I  asked  if  we  were  not  to  mix  a  little  poetry  with 
the  bread  and  coals  was,  that  the  thought  of  the  indep>endence,  and  the 
moral  and  mental  growth  which  we  are  trying  to  have  the  poor  attain, — 
what  Mr.  Roberts  called  our  consciousness  of  brotherhood, —  is  a  constant 
stimulus  to  giving,  and,  emphatically,  a  constant  reference  to  the  ideal,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned ;  that  is,  to  a  Reality  to  which,  for  growth,  we 
reach  out  our  thoughts,  as  the  trees  to  the  air.     Man  lives  by  bread,  cer- 
tainly, but  not  by  bread  alone ;  and  what  we  call  most  practical  has  an 
unspoken  ideal  behind  it,  through  which, —  as  a  heart, —  its  life-blood  flows. 
"  This  influence  of  the  practical  has  been  spoken  of  as  reaching  to  our 
literature.  Everywhere  in  literature,  in  history,  in  epics,  in  legends,  in  fiction, 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present,  it  has  always  been  the  individual  life 
that  has  carried  on  the  story.     Homer  makes  heroes  and  personal  exploits 
the  links  of  his  story  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  the  early  history  of  all  countries 
is  only  the  history  of  its  kings  and  generals.    The  Old  Testament, — ^which, 
more  than  any  other  book,  gives  the  history  of  a  race, —  is  always  vivifying 
this  by  stories  of  individual  life.     All  this  must  be  so,  for  art  cannot  work 
upon  the  scale  of  nature ;  and  the  representation  of  individual  life,  in 
some  aspect,  must  always  be  the  *aim  of  its  highest  efforts.     One  of  the 
questions  under  discussion  to-day  is,  '  Under  what  aspect  ? ' 

''In  the  early  ages  man,  thus  drawn,  was  a  hero  or  a  demi-god,  or,  some- 
times, a  monster.  He  proclaimed  by  his  acts  his  dominion  over  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  earth  ;  or,  he  conquered  still  more  terrible  human  foes,  and 
founded  kingdoms  that  endured  long ;  or,  in  his  character  of  monster,  he 
distressed  and  ravaged  the  earth.  In  later  times  he  was  a  knight-errant, 
mighty  in  redressing  wrongs.  Now,  many  of  these  wrongs  have  been  ban- 
ished from  the  face  of  the  earth, —  though  some  of  them  are  still  lurking  in 
its  dark  corners.  Man,  however,  has  not  been  banished  with  them ;  and 
there  is  great  question  as  to  how  he  shall  figure  to-day  ;  that  is,  as  to  how 
he  shall  be  most  truly  represented.  The  exploits  of  the  past,  mixed  with 
exaggeration  and  marvel  as  they  are,  have  a  kernel  of  truth  in  them,  as  the 
work  actually  done,  and  the  kingdoms  really  founded,  prove.  That  knight- 
errantry  was  not  a  mere  dream  is  shown  by  the  *  better  manners,  purer 
laws,'  that  have  survived  its  follies  and  extravagances.  But,  to-day;  what 
shall  we  have,  to-day,  for  our  representative  humanity?  Reality,  by  all 
means,  as  nearly  as  we  can  attain  to  it 

"  This  is  called  a  prosaic  age.  The  prancing  steed  has  given  place  to 
the  iron  horse ;  heroes,  now-a-days,  buy  their  tickets  and  travel  in  com- 
pany with  any  number  of  other  people,  instead  of  springing  into  the  saddle 
and  bounding  off  through  pathless  forests  bristling  with  dangers,  and  track- 
less deserts  where  heat  and  thirst  are  but  two  of  many  foes.    To  be  sure, 
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death  may  be  met  by  rail,  and  dangers  there  sometimes  call  for  heroism. 
But  these  things  are  only  accidental ;  the  modern  heroes  do  not  go  in 
search  of  them.  War  is  an  accident,  too, — not  a  condition  of  life.  Aristoc- 
racy, one  of  the  rich  sources  of  older  fiction,  is  losing  its  potency  and  be- 
coming rather  a  plaything  than  a  power ;  and,  now-a-days,  when  we  sit 
down  to  the  breakfast-table,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  news  of  the  world 
to  swallow  down  with  our  coffee,  even  kings  seem  so  abundant  that  they 
pall  a  little  upon  the  imagination.  What  next  ?  It  is  asserted  by  some  that 
there  is  nothing  else ;  that  the  play  is  played  out ;  that  the  epic  is  buried ; 
that  romance  is  dead;  that  struggle  is  over;  that  henceforth  there  is  only 
an  endless  procession  of  men  and  women  who  gossip  and  dawdle,  who  talk 
as  well  as  they  are  able, —  which  is  saying  little, —  and  are  never  permitted 
to  act,  because  action  is  over  in  the  world,  and  also  because,  mindful  of 
assumed  environment,  they  are  so  constructed  that  a  clear  or  forceful  act 
is  impossible  to  them.  They  happen  along  with  other  things,  and  dutifully 
stay  where  they  are  put.  This  is  called  the  true  representation  of  the  hu- 
man life  of  to-day.  If  it  were,  what  would  become  of  our  enterprises, — 
business,  social,  intellectual,  moral,  religious  ?  How  can  realism  be  the 
representation  of  the  most  active  intellectual  life  that  the  world  has  seen  ? 
Because,  in  a  true  representation,  one  thing  is  necessary,  whatever  else  may 
be  omitjted, —  the  bringing  in  of  that  element  which  carried  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  age  it  depicts.  Everything  else  belongs  to  a  class  ;  this  only 
makes  the  representation  broad  and  true.*  Now,  different  modes  of  travel, 
and  changes  in  government,  have  brought  a  change  in  the  battle-ground 
"^amd  in  the  appointments  of  the  soldiers ;  but  so  far  from  giving  us  nothing 
left  to  do  or  to  write  about  as  being  done,  the  change  has  put  into  the  con- 
flicts now  raging  the  strength  that  formerly  went  to  combat  minor  evils. 
Never  were  there  more  definite  wars  raging ;  never  combatants  more  in 
earnest.  But  they  are  intellectual  and  moral  wars ;  or,  rather,  they  take  up, 
on  these  grounds,  practical  evils  that  can  only  be  remedied  so.  This  is  not 
the  age  of  the  society  man,  of  the  dilettante.  These  exist,  of  course,  and 
deserve  their  share  of  notice ;  but,  if  they  predominated  as  they  do  in  fic- 
tion, to-day,  and  were  the  kind  of  people  represented  there,  the  world  would 
never  have  gained  what  it  has  done.  The  truth  is,  that  the  social  life  is 
only  one  phase  of  existence, — is  often  the  recreation  of  workers.  But  even 
here  deep  causes  move  the  men  and  women  who  show  themselves  in  it ; 
terrible  battles  are  fought  noiselessly,  defeats  or  grand  victories  result. 
In  the  midst  of  the  game  there  is  earnest ;  and  earnest  is  always  that  high 
wave  on  which  the  tide  comes  up.  Fun  is  a  necessity  and  a  blessing  ;  but 
no  new  step  in  progress  is  taken  by  it,  and  no  true  representation  of  eras 
or  of  individual  life  can  be  made  merely  from  surface  life.  What  would 
those  who  draw  life  with  a  cynical  touch  do  with  a  dying  Garfield,  at  whose 
bedside  a  world  was  watching  in  tears  ?  What  with  the  consolations  of  a 
Gordon,  deserted  in  the  desert,  and  watching  from  afar  death  coming  to 
him  ?     What  with  the  simple  and  heroic  Grant,  in  war  or  peace,  living  or 
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Vbc  -wA  :be  '  smd  old  nun '  now  pn 
wcrrs  inr;  zcwer  s  ci:ri  x  sadoo  witfa  htm  am: 
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o^Tse  =Jggi£  Mc  :i»cr  Sviog.  Ther  prove  tt 
mKoe  ^xns.  se  i:cce  of  beroK  tbcM^t  is,  af  tei 
KcLsa  ragmtBa.  oot  tbe  order  c 
a  is  to  reality  w 
bagood  thing 
mx  3tees  a:  — •'■*■  or  cioak  of  nvstenr  thiowa  al 
tttc^igr  ':<£:  3  cc  a^  f-x.  fcfmsglf  worth  stodj. 
JBe-'i  a  vt^i^TT  ^c  ;be  5aae  vasasx  as  tbe  mass  in 
tKzsxsBia,.  1=  jcoK  f:nL  :^  turde  of  bis  age  ;  D4 
oucierasgiy.  ^«i:  ii  I«k:  is  a  cooscoosaess  of  men 
is  ax  anMC  a2xc:  br  qsix  ererr  chance,  a  little 
aiCrcra;  ai  «=s£Kt. 

~  It  Kcsi  a;  sse.  :^xa.  thai  by  keeping  open  tfa« 
:  i=:^  EJce  wavs  of  nming  the  p>at 
-  cpoa  OS  wTtether  we  will  I 
And,  in  doing  this,  « 
«>i  :a  tbemselv-es  worthy  ol 
aai  daeir  Kr,*i=g5-  Realism  is  oaiy  a  pha^  of  a  i 
I:  Bxs:  ^■«  way  bMore  tS»  power  and  greatness  < 
Mr-  T^t^  hid  fcisised.  He  broke  the  momec 
due  e&ii:^  of  hs  essay  \s^  apolog^ni^  for  having 
time  of  tbe  cisb^ 

"  [  asHire  yvu  du:  ::  was  given  not  only  with  cl 
saiti  Mrs.  Cnxts.  and  looked  abooi  her  for  a  confi 
gx«a. 

The  discs&ioa  did  not  be^in  immediately,  for  b 

l*rs  gave  in  uieir  adherance  to  Mr.  Tipton's  riew: 

"  I  think.  03  the  whole,  you  have  me,  Tipton," 

a  smile  :hi:  made  Mtss  Dncnt  now  think  him  mo 

"  I've  only  been  trying  to  put  a  background  intc 

the  other. 

-  But  don't  you  all  enjoy  readii^  the  realists  ? " 
so  easv.  vou  know  ;  you  never  have  to  stop  becaui 
snag  or  an  idea  that  you  can't  master.  This  i 
thoughts  is  so  convenient.  .-Vnd  then,  you  know, 
meanings  through  these,  just  like  the  carvings  on 
ba'I.  Oh.  yes,  I  must  confess  that  our  present  sp 
me  ^-cry  much.  Only,  of  course  one  can't  take  th 
say,  if  men  and  women,  in  general,  were  like  thes 
generation  would  be  a  race  of  idiots,  or  so  nea 
pleasant  to  contemplate  the  prospect     As  it  is,  b 
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There  was  a  good  deal  more  discussion,  but  no  opposition  from  any  one 
which  some  other  member  of  the  club  did  not  readily  meet. 

"  I  see  what  Mr.  Tipton  means,"  said  Miss  Upham,  Mr.  Hardack's 
assistant.  "  You  may  draw  ever  so  pretty  a  face,  but  if  it  is  not  a  likeness 
it  is  of  no  value  as  a  portrait.  Realism  does  not  truly  represent  the  life  of 
to-day, — which  at  heart  is  full  of  earnestness, — so  that,  as  a  portrait  of  that, 
it  has  no  value.  It  is  as  if  one  took  different  features  and  arranged  them 
rightly  enough  in  a  face,  but  left  out  the  expression." 

**  I  must  differ  with  you  in  your  idea  of  miracles,"  said  Mr.  Coylston  to 
the  essayist  of  the  evening. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  mused  Mr.  Roberts,  slowly.  "  I  think  that  there 
is  something  worth  considering  in  that,  and  I  am  going  to  study  upon  it. 
Then,  if  I  come  to  disagree  with  you,  Tipton,  you  shall  hear  from  me." 

Mr.  Warren  nodded  his  head  in  an  amused  silence.  And  Miss  Annie 
Wynne  finished  the  discussion  for  the  evening ;  for,  as  the  president's  hand 
lifted  his  wand  of  office  to  announce  by  its  three  taps  on  the  table  that 
business  was  over,  she  said.: 

**  What  I  like  bestjn  the  essay  is  what  Mr.  Tipton  said  about  our  ideal 
being  in  itself  a  reality,  because  in  some  sense  in  the  pattern  of  a  Reality 
beyond  us,  even  in  humanity.     That  sets  us  in  a  roomy  place." 


MINE  AND  THINE. 

Every  wedding,  says  the  proverb. 

Makes  another,  soon  or  late ; 
Never  yet  was  any  marriage 

Entered  in  the  book  of  fate. 
But  the  names  were  also  written 

Of  the  patient  pair  that  wait. 

Where  will  be  the  next  occasion 
For  the  flowers,  the  feast,  the  wine  ? 

Thine,  perchance,  my  dearest  lady ; 
Or,  who  knows,  it  may  be  mine. 

What  if  'twere, —  forgive  the  fancy, — 
What  if  'twere  both  mine  and  thine? — Anon. 
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rAXTS  ETHICS. ' 

oc  Kant's  tthical  system  will  doubtless  be 
rj  r*.t:  Iii;ge  bodr  of  American  readers  who  have 
'SckI  sobjecrs  suggestive  and  helpful.    To  all 
or's  bappy  style,  will  be  most  readable, 
:c  has  proposed  no  hard  problems; 
;ir  in  philosophy  will  find  the  Exposition 


,c    c: 


c  esTecLiZT  his  ethical  works,  have  been  most  efficient 
zr  frrr=s^  rrr-T^irr  ^-sL^-rcs  cocsc:>asaess  to  give  a  reason  for  its  hopes. 
It  r :>?:>(* rreiot.  1  ^^c*  ^rc^e  s^Kritizal  conception  of  the  universe  has  b^- 
c-mxii  rrrrtt-aiL  '>zr  -intnnnTe  has  been  revivified.  The  consideration  of 
ae  :i**5c:'r.':s  rr.i:  SLli.:  isked  bccaae  the  inspiration  of  Coleridge  and 
CiT'.:**.  :c  MiTsr^  Krler,  i»i  Eaaerson.  Dr.  Porter  acknowledges  this 
c<tr  :n>iJiCCi'izrtS5  rr  Kiz:  tstv  iccararelv  in  his  Introduction. 

Ir  Ci^ck:  1  is  rcilir^i  rse  pcneral  characteristics  of  the  Kantian  phi- 
loscciiT  izii  .rs  r^lLDrc:  :^  echics.     In  diis  sketdi  we  doubt  if  Dr.  Porter 


T**-*:^  xr^  rw."  prcrrs  x  view  from  viiich  a  critic  may  investigate  the  de- 
L-r^^l'^^!*^  -c  j.  ^ttcult  :^ '"-.<; ;K'.  One  is  the  popular  tkis-stJ^^  from  which  all 
tbrccizs  rii:  are  z>x  easily  i:::erpre»d  a:  first  glance,  that  are  not  mere 
c-iscr.rr.':z:s  ^*  c.:.*?tic=.  experieaces,  have  a  •*  singular  indefiniteness  "  Aat 
*" aj^r-f-is  "  li'e  rfaier  j?.  9^^  or  -a  subtle  but  fascinating  haziness" 
^vs^  'r:  .  sTr.rc-isa  :r>cn  diiis  qoaner  is  usually  destructive  in  its  nature. 
I:  fi^.5  ::  irpr^ciire  use  iTap^mace  of  the  problems  diat  burden  the  au- 
thor. !:  i<  JL5  liiely  r:»  call  in  question  stroi^  points  as  weak  ones.  It 
aer^r  cr-j^  cc^iisiiers  r:e  grand  results  at  which  the  author  is  aiming,  and 
tcwiri  -ariici:  his  rhinkir-i;.  probably,  has  contributed  no  small  part 

I:  ->  scarc^y  r-e-cessary  r:>  aid.  that  the  other  point  of  view  is  that  from 
wh:c>.  :h^  crlnc.  w::b  the  vantage-ground  of  the  solution  of  the  problems 
izTrc'^e-i.  n^ats  the  luthor's  work  as  an  essential  factor  in  every  rational 
c.-'iicues:  .-^i  the  r-uth  ;  t."^  him  all  real  thinking  is  full  of  suggestions,  is  full 
o:  an:;c:ratio:i5  o:  the  ar.il  result.  We  can  but  feel  that  much  of  Dr.  Por- 
ters  cnticissi.  th^u^  lucid  and  exact  as  such,  has  been  written  largely 
tTv^rr.  the  rvrular  ro:r.t  of  \-iew,  and  that  it  bears  some  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  <an:e. 

Kant's  Cr:/::,-^^  .-re.-  Jhtre  Reascm^  if  it  established  an3^thing,  proved  that 
expenence,  wher.  juigec  by  the  theoretical  philosophy  and  its  method  ex- 
clusively, ended  in  skepticism.     The  practical  philosophy,  taken  by  itself, 

•  a'--«.-V  Xii./.  A  Criiicil  Ei^jsition,  br  Xoah  Porter,  President  o£  Yale  College. 
S,  C  Grigjs  i  Co^  Chicago  :  iS5d     Price,  ^i.25. 
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reveals  a  similar  dialectic, —  a  lack  of  finality.  Kant  himself  remarks : 
"As  the  theoretical  reason  fell  into  a  dialectic,  so  also  does  the  practical 
reason."  Dr.  Porter  is  especially  concerned  in  his  strictures  with  this  scep- 
ticism, with  the  apparent  interchange  of  theoretical  and  practical  reason, 
and,  more  particularly,  with  Kant's  neglect  of  **  the  sensibility  and  feel- 
ings." He  considers  that  Kant,  from  lack  of  psychological  study,  has 
failed  to  discover  the  true  realm  of  feeling. 

In  our  opinion,  the  critic  overlooks  the  fact  that  Kant  has  written 
another  Critique,  in  which  the  philosopher  seeks  to  establish  the  a  priori 
principle  of  the  Judgment.  The  judgment  has  to  do  with  feeling.  Kant 
himself  says  :  "  There  are  three  absolutely  irreducible  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  namely,  knowledge,  feeling,  and  desire."  "  The  judgment  has  to 
do  with  feeling,  as  the  understanding  and  reason  have  to  do  with  knowl- 
edge and  desire  "  ;  further,  "  The  Critique  of  the  yudgment  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  practical  and  theoretical  philosophy  "  ;  still  again,  "  Judg- 
ment, in  general,  is  the  faculty  of  thinking  the  particular  as  contained 
under  the  universal."  But  the  teleological  judgment,  also,  considered 
alone,  falls  into  antinomy,  and  we  have  skepticism  again. 

But  we  do  not  regard  this,  with  Dr.  Porter,  as  a  fatal  defect  in  the  first 
Critique  or  in  either  of  the  others,  but  rather  as  a  merit.  Skepticism  of 
scientific  fact  is  a  healthy  step  toward  the  comprehension  of  philosophy  as 
spirit.  It  was  this  truth  of  the  unity  of  spirit  that  led  Kant  frequently  to 
identify  the  theoretical  and  practical  reason  when  contrasting  them  with  the 
passions;  and,  again,  to  say,  "will  lies  between  its  formal  principle,  a  pri- 
ariy  and  the  material  appetites,  a  posteriori,^'  Although  Kant,  personally, 
may  not  have  fully  appreciated  all  that  his  Critiques  had  accomplished, 
nevertheless,  to  us,  he  had,  by  indirect  proof,  shown  that  mind  is  man ;  that 
mind  is  a  living  unit,  capable,  by  virtue  of  the  triplicity  of  its  constitution, 
of  self-examination ;  that  throughout  this  attempted  rational  return  to  self, 
man  has  the  constant  guidance  of  three  a  priori  factors,  of  the  Divine 
Actuality,  in  which  being  and  thought  are  blended  in  the  unity  of  Spirit. 

Had  the  Critique  of  the  yudgment  been  duly  considered,  we  believe  much 
of  Dr.  Porter's  criticism  would  never  have  been  written;  and  especially 
several  paragraphs  of  Chapters  II.  and  III.,  upon  "  The  Metaphysics  of 
Morals  "  and  "  The  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason."  Certainly,  Kant's 
substitution  of  "  the  noumenal  for  the  phenomenal,"  and  his  interchange  of 
"  relations  which  are  appropriate  to  each  "  (p.  29),  would  have  seemed  pro- 
phetic of  the  final  solution  rather  than  the  unconscious  lapsus  of  a  too  ar- 
dent theorist. 

The  comparison  of  Kant  and  Butler,  and  the  final  summary  (Chap.  IV.), 
although  still  burdened  with  misconceptions,  are,  on  the  whole,  most  sug- 
gestive and  just.  Of  Chapter  IV.,  in  which  are  embraced  some  admirable 
quotations  from  Kant's  German  critics,  nothing  but  praise  can  be  spoken. 

C.    E.   LOWREY. 
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EDUCATIOJ^. 


[June, 


FOSNETT'S  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE,' 

Mr  Posnett's  Comparative  Literature  is  a  most  nourishing  book.  The 
world,  and  especially  the  world  of  teachers,  is  getting  notably  weary  of  the 
dry  husks  fed  them  by  professional  venders  of  literary  treatises. 

Volumes  and  volumes  are  written,  now-a-days,  about  books.  Every 
scholar  and  every  ignoramus  is  possessed  by  a  common  desire  to  publish 
his  opinions  about  authors  and  groups  of  authors  ;  and  each  one  fails,  al- 
most without  exception,  in  making  anything  which  can  itself  be  called  a 
book.  Mr.  Posnett  has  not  only  written  a  true  book,  but  one  which  seems 
decidedly  momentous  in  its  relation  to  the  cosmopolitan  culture  toward 
which  society  is  progressing  as  the  only  culture  worthy  the  name  in  the 
future. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  author,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Dublin 
University,  is  now  professor  of  classics  and  English  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  New  Zealand.  He  has  very  lately  gone  out  to  Auck- 
land ;  but  one  cannot  help  associating  his  present  position  in  the  front  of 
educational  progress  with  the  advanced  place  he  takes  '*  on  the  border- 
lands of  science  and  literature.'' 

The  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  literary  criticism  is  so  new 
that  both  literarians  and  scientists  must  at  first  regard  it  as  tentative.  But 
a  fair  mind  is  won  at  once  to  friendship  for  this  way  of  study,  and  for  the 
writer  who  has  made  a  strong  and  successful  effort  "  to  treat  Literature  as 
something  of  higher  import  to  man  than  elegant  dilettantism  or,  what  is 
possibly  worse,  pedantry  devoted  to  the  worship  of  words."  He  suggests 
the  establishment  of  chairs  of  Comparative  Literature  at  the  leading  uni- 
versities of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  the  Australian  colonies,  and  gives 
us  a  most  inspiring  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  scientific  study  of  litera- 
ture. He  begins  with  a  definition  of  literature  as  consisting  of  works, 
which,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  are  the  handicraft  of  imagination  rather 
than  reflection,  aim  at  the  pleasure  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the 
nation  rather  than  instruction  and  practical  effects,  and  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral rather  than  specialized  knowledge.  "  The  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  this  and  every  science  is  the  limited  truth  of  human  ideas." 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Posnett's  book  is  taken  at  once  out  of  the  school-boy 
atmosphere  of  adoration  of  either  ancient  or  modern  classics,  and  is  urged 
on,  delightfully  yet  irresistibly,  to  think  while  he  reads.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  be  truly  taught,  to  be  led  upward  to  clearer  outlook  ;  and  it  is 
a  double  pleasure  when  one's  teacher  has  so  sympathetic  a  manner  and  so 
fair  and  forcible  a  style  as  this  man. 

^  Cpmparative  Literature,  by  Hutcheson  Macaulay  Posnett.    D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
New  York;  1886;  pp.  402.    Price  by  mail,  |f.7S. 
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He  takes  issue  with  the  Shakespearian  critics  of  the  subjective  school, 
and  makes  us  dare,  easily  and  with  added  self-respect,  to  condemn  the 
shallow  universalism, —  introduced  by  Coleridge,  and  prolonged  by  Swin- 
burne and  Symond,  to-day, —  which  dishonors  Shakespeare  by  denying  his 
necessary  and  obvious  limitations,  and  in  its  absurd  idolatry  imposes  upon 
itself  "  the  inevitable  penalty  of  ignorance, —  self-contradiction." 

The  chapters,  "  Relativity  of  Literature,"  the  •*  Comparative  Method," 
the  "  Social  Spirit  in  World-Literature,"  and  "  Nature  in  Natural  life,"  are 
especially  stimulating.  The  "  effects  of  social  and  individual  evolution  on 
literature,  from  the  rudest  beginnings  of  song  down  to  the  poetry  of  the 
great  Western  republic,"  are  studied  in  this  book  with  an  earnestness  and 
insight  which  leave  no  room  for  any  carping,  or,  indeed,  anything  but  full 
and  genuine  enthusiasm.  It  is  only  a  study,  confined  within  the  prescribed 
number  of  pages  of  a  volume  of  AppUtons*  Intimatiorutl  Scientific  Series^ 
and  necessarily  cut  down  and  restricted  as  "  series  books  "  too  often  must 
be ;  but  it  is  a  study  destined  to  making  a  lasting  impress  on  the  form  and 
the  spirit  of  the  relations  between  science  and  literature. 


A  MAY  SONG, 

Lo  !  a  band  of  children  playing 

Down  the  village  lane ; 
Forth  the  group  is  gone  a-maying ; 

Joyful  is  their  strain  ; 
Hear  the  words  their  hearts  are  saying : 
Past  is  winter's  rain, 
Birds  are  singing, 
Flowers  are  springing, 
May  is  come  again. 

Welcome  be  thy  happy  measure  ; 

We  its  gladness  share ; 
Praise  the  Giver  for  his  treasure 

Lavished  everywhere ; 
And  we  feel  amid  the  pleasure, 
When  the  fields  were  bare. 
Dreary  showers 
Brought  the  flowers, 
Made  the  May  so  fair. 

—  S.  S.  McCURRY,  in  The  Quiver  for  ^ne. 
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The  Labor  Question  is  constantly  presenting  new  phases.  The  quesdon 
ilseli  is  o!J,  jnd  remains  the  same.  It  is  a  struggle  between  capital  isA 
labor, —  partly  seltish. —  in  which  each  is  trying,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  lo 
gain  an  advantage  over  the  other  ;  partly  unselfish,  in  which  an  honest  al- 
tempt  is  made,  by  discussion,  arbitration,  and  other  honorable  means,  to 
re.ach  a  basis  for  the  equitable  division  of  their  joint  products.  Thisnior;- 
ment  has  been  going  on  many  years,  and  will  continue  for  years  to  come. 

The  recent  strikes  and  rioting  in  the  Southwest ;  the  murderous  attai^ 
oa  the  police  in  Chicago ;  the  wide-spread  movement  in  behalf  of  an  eight- 
hoar  day ;  the  boycoting  in  New  York  ;  the  appointment  of  a  cotigres- 
siosal  committee  of  investigation;  the  special  message  of  the  President, 
art  aai.^s^.the  incidents  of  recent  occurrence  that  have  served  to  diiM 
public  attention  to  the  question,  with  intense  and  anxious  interest. 

!;  is  eiident  to  all  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  social  revolution  of  viS 
pr.-p-.'n:o~s,  whose  consequences  will  be  far-reaching  and  lasting.i-a  tero 
'.uvlor.  :ha;  can  be  guided,  but  can  not  be  checked.  The  relations  of  cap 
ital  ard  labor  are  being  greatly  modified,  and  are  to  be  still  more  chan|«i 
Mistaken  will  doubtless  be  made  by  both  parties  ;  but  tlie  final  result  wil 
S?  ar.  -nipTVvemeni  on  the  pn^sent  state  of  things.  The  condition  of  th 
wije-workers.  now  so  very  much  more  tolerable  than  formerly,  is  to  b 
sti:!  :-.:r:her  improved.  \Vhate\-cr  affects,  permanently  and  favorably,  tb 
stiV-s  o:  :he  vas:  multitude  of  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  C 
their  Kow  wi!;  be  a  blessing  to  us  all. 

i'hsns  xrt  a:  w.iyk  in  this  great  movement  two  disiimt  forces;  the  pro 
ifssi-r.-il  i^ita:ors,  demagogues,  socialists,  anarchists,  nihilists,  and  oth< 
:ar.a;..~s.  and  aiveniarers  wfw  teach  absurd  doctrines  and  resort  to  lawles 
rri,-::,-ii*  ;o  ga;::  their  ends.  Even  well-meaning  and  honest  men  are  some 
:..;■,«  carrleJ  away  by  these  irresponsible  leaders  to  the  commission  o 
wr.-r;*  ,•:  which  :hey  an;  soon  heartily  ashamed.  But  these  classes  com 
bi::i\;  a^f  ::;  the  minoHij-.  They  are  coroparatirely  few  in  number,  anc 
ca.-.  -"-cl  as:;*'.,  Se  controlled  by  force, 

^^^  the  ,-;her  hand  is  a  \'ast  multitude  of  worthy  men,  earning  their  liv 
■.■■j:  r*  their  rr.usc-le.  who  are  asking  earnestly  for  a  recognition  of  theii 
c'l  v>  :,>r  >h.'::er  hoars,  bener  pay,  more  leisure,  and  fuller  opportuntti 
f.'T  i:-.:;cy:tie-;  o:  :he  higher  privileges  of  life.  There  is  reason  in  the 
C  .1  :;,  a.'.u  :;  will  secure  a  fair  degree  of  recognition.  This  improvemeal 
:■•  :^e  c-cn*i-.::-^n  o:  the  working-classes  cannot  be  brou^t  about  by  vio 
\—.\-,  ;r,T  »-.ll  1:  c-cme  suddenly.  There  is  required  tipie  and  the  full  plaj 
o:  i.^.-s?  ;,-rvfs  :>a;  ha\-e  worked  so  effectively  for  the  ameliomtion  of theii 
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One  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  of  these  forces  is  the  free  public  school. 
Its  legitimate  fruit  is  to  make  those  trained  within  it  discontented  with 
mere  drudgery  and  a  life  of  unremitting,  ill-requited  toil.  The  conscious- 
ness of  powers  of  a  high  order,  of  inherent  dignity  of  character,  as  well  as 
the  desire  for  improved  social  condition  and  intellectual  privileges,  must 
accompany  the  quickening  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  resulting  from 
the  culture  of  the  schools. 

The  teachers  have  thrust  upon  them,  now,  a  new  and  higher  duty, —  that 
of  more  thoroughly  preparing  their  pupils  for  the  new  era.  The  laborers 
of  the  future  must  come  chiefly  from  our  own  population.  The  ranks  will 
be  recruited  from  the  native-born  children  now,  or  soon  to  be,  in  our 
schools.  What  our  future  laborers  are  to  be  and  do,  will  depend  more  and 
more  upon  the  work  done  for  them  by  the  teacher.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  immigration  will  furnish  a  decreasing  proportion  of  laborers.  Such 
as  come  to  us  from  the  old  countries  with  their  wild  theories,  their  hatred 
of  government,  and  their  false  notions  of  liberty,  must  be  curbed,  re- 
strained, by  force.  They  must  submit  to  law.  Their  children  must  be 
educated  and  fitted  for  American  citizenship.  The  bullet  for  the  assassin, 
the  ballot  for  the  citizen. 

The  work  now  in  process  of  giving  culture,  by  the  liberalizing  studies,  is 
to  be  continued,  broadened,  and  made  more  effective,  by  making  provision 
for  all,  and,  where  necessary,  compelling  all  to  avail  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits ;  by  improving  the  character  of  teaching,  and  enlarging  the  opportuni- 
ties for  a  high-school  course,  so  that  many  laboring  men  and  women  will  be 
fitted  for  wise  counsel  and  leadership  among  their  fellows. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  teaching,  in  the  grammar  grades, — 
from  which  must  come  the  largest  number  of  workers, —  the  rudiments,  at 
least,  of  political  economy,  and  inculcating  the  fundamentals  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  ethics  of  labor ;  the  rights  of  capital,  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  sacredness  of  property,  the  paramount  importance  of  loyalty, 
temperance,  economy,  and  skill.  The  dignity  of  labor,  and  the  possible 
union  of  intelligence,  morality,  and  toil  are  to  be  emphasized.  Such  scenes 
as  those  in  Chicago,  which  have  recently  startled  the  country,  will  be 
rendered  impossible  by  such  teaching. 

Industrial  education,  of  some  form,  to  supplement  the  onesidedness  of 
mere  book  learning,  to  give  the  pupil  a  familiarity  with  tools,  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  productive  labor,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  former  system  of  apprenticeship,  must  either  be  engrafted  upon  our 
common  school  system,  or  run  parallel  with  it. 

The  Kindergarten  and  its  methods  should  be  called  more  widely  into  use 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  working  people,  to  give  to  their  children  that 
primal  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  that  will  fit  them  to  excel  in  any  form 
of  labor. 

As  teachers,  we  cannot  regard  the  present  upheaval  as  other  than  one 
that  calls    for  renewed  diligence  in  onr  great  work  for  the  common  peo- 
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t  '^■~"^  :=«  cPi'^is  15  cMne  will,  because  of  our  efforts, 
^jS  ziist.  i=.±  ±<  r:«=:jT  w-U!  rejoice  in  their  enlirjed 
;i»=-ti*t;  z-col^-esi  Cipiiil  aad  Ubar  thrive  together,- 
;.-*  Titit.  iT^^^ftace  lid  jusdce  are  esscobaJ  to  establish 
-.^pr  rtL^z.:r:i  bez»«!:  izea.     The  schooii  must  inralcaie 


"V  su  tie  rijesztc  i^tc.  ~  ^"ii:.  c;  all  the  knowledge  acquired  a 
*"?''■'■  rr^.i-ss.  ,1  iTur  -it.  ;c*  lie  rr'eiiesT  xH::?"?  "'  the  answer  would  prob- 
iiii"  re.  *  "li;  1-1.1:^.  ■^ '"'■'**  r-ae  tr  »Ttte  lae  English  laoguage  with  ax, 
arno-sot  iin;  t:ci^-"^'  "S-^ii  ih*s.  is  Tttjaired,  in  order  10  obtain  this 
tnow^^:^  LSI  ii;w  ^*^  ^  beserinK:? 

r.-  ■ti.-i  ■;  TTt;  ■■Ti;  :-:*  «-ji.i«s  13  mt.  with  ease;  accuracr,  lad  d^ 
fr^-ita.  »  L  >nifc!-»-:.ii  i^;^:  :isi.  I:  i*  aa  an  not  fully  acquired  bj  ill 
t»  :i;::>I:«  .1  tM  jciiX^  l^zr.  :iis  Taluibls  acquisition  shsuld  be  securwi 
^-  It  ^-tii  it  tiz£i:  ii  7'.-s&."r^e  by  all  the  bors  and  girls  in  all  the  schools. 
Zz  r.iura—  i.  :xsi.-ts»>  ,-;rTwc>: aie^re  with  iate.'iigence  and  success;  to  be 
t:it  t:  *— .:s  ;o.t  :■;«>  tiri^iti  a;:-;  views  apoa  any  given  subject;  to  el- 
r"-=M  ;■:«;  ?  te^  :jtir.j.  ^^zcz.  paper.  :=  relatioti  to  whatever  is  desired;— 
;i,s  r;  •t-  i:>:  irC  ~  it  :c  iati  peat  prardca?  vaJue,  that  if  all  tbe  popib 
:i  tas  -ct'-'-'ii  "-■■;.  i  i^.r=i--s  it  ir  a  ttlerable  degree,  the  schools  would  be 


^■:.- -=    ■i*  -■ 


irci^?i-T!.'c  =.iT  be  t^jiried  as  c:>nsistiDg  of  two  parts :  first,  a 
1.7*  ;c  r.V'i  £ts^~'i.  wi:;h  comes  oaly  from  tatniliarity  with  the  best 
;t:?  :c  .-■u  Ltirir.L-e .   i=  :=:i3:a:e  aojaai stance,  from  consunt  and 

;>:,  »-i;  rt*  =t*t±rTisces  :=  oar  g»d  old  English  tongue.    For 

f-t  :>;  r::e  ,-.1^  Ss  f .■■;:-i.  Secoaily,  one  must  be  able  to  spell  cor-. 
j.i  .-^.--iL  'i~;"s  t--t>irly,  spa::e  with  taste,  paragraph  with  judj- 
-  :,    r   cfoi.-il  ;-szi  s;:;cessfully  to  aJI  those  little  matters  that  go 

^:  u*  «.;  irt,-.:."  ,■-—»,—- -r,  so  tj  speak,  of  good  English  coraposi- 


-p:  ::  tij  irtirls  ::>  sh^w  hsw  3  great  improvement  can  be 
ir;.ij  :.,•:  ,-;  lii?  k^jwledje  of  the  mechanical  part  of  En- 
-.--  E  erv  t:i,>e.-.  as  well  as  ever^-  pupil,  knows  that  this 
.-^  -ri  ..\-— 7-:?:;,;t;"  is  an  unwelcome  subject, —  distasteful. 

5.:;  *-■>.;■.■;  "x-;.-s  ir.d  ichx>!-girls- 

;  r'.it:  ;a~  Se  aicpti'i  which  shall  invest  this  important  ei- 
:;:w-r:e-i  ;i-,ar:r..  a=d  make  inviting  and  agreeable  that  which 
«il,--=e  i-i  irjisoase.  a  gr^eat  gain  has  been  made. 

;.;"i  'r«  :.-  intr.'iuce  in:o  the  first  room  of  all  grammir 
:•  i!i  t>.s  r>.-=s  ::  the  high  schools,  a  first<lass  type-writiog 

_r-r;is  "ill  ;hsn  cr.d  that  what  was  a  drudgery  and  a  task, 
as-.;n?  a-i  a  pastime.  Instead  of  the  long  faces  and  sour 
r  w..-7d  "  Composition  "  is  spoken  by  the  teacher,  the  pupil's 
:p,  and  his  cx?untenance  will  beam  with  unwonted  animation. 
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He  will  approach  the  little  automaton  with  real  affection,  and,  as  one  would 
dash  off  a  lively  tune  from  the  piano,  he  will  reel  off  his  business  letter, 
essay,  or  "  written  exercise,"  and  go  back  to  his  seat  rested  and  refreshed. 
Experience,  observation,  and  a  wide  questioning  of  distinguished  educators, 
—  many  of  whom  have  practiced  this  method, —  have  made  clear  the  con- 
viction that  the  above  is  scarcely  overdrawn,  but  that  the  introduction  of 
the  type-writer  into  schools  will  prove  of  great  practical  utility. 

Let  us  suppose  a  class  in  the  first  room  of  a  grammar  school.  The  reci- 
tation, to-day,  is  over.  The  teacher  assigns  for  the  lesson,  to-morrow,  that 
each  pupil  shall  write  a  letter  upon  a  topic  named.  The  details  of  the  let- 
ter are  given,  and  the  class  is  dismissed.  Now,  if  the  pupils  are  to  write 
this  letter  with  a  pen,  there  is  no  adequate  guide  to  tell  them  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong.  The  teacher  may  insist  on  good  penmanship,  good 
spelling,  proper  capitalizing,  etc.  But,  after  all,  the  pupil  has  no  guide  be- 
fore his  mind.  Good  penmanship  and  poor  penmanship  are  merely  relative 
terms  ;  yet,  if  he  is  to  write  that  letter  upon  a  type-writer,  he  has  a  guide. 
He  knows  what  is  right  and  when  a  mistake  is  made.  The  product  is 
so  like  the  printed  page  with  which  he  is  familiar  that  he  can  at  once 
detect  an  error.  Besides,  many  a  boy  has  a  slouchy  style  which  he  will 
not  improve  upon,  in  pen-work,  but,  with  correctly-formed  letters  upon  the 
type-writer,  he  instinctively  attends  to  the  position  of  the  sentences,  para- 
graphs, spelling,  capitals,  and  all  matters  of  mechanical  execution,  and 
quickly  learns  to  use  proper  language,  stop  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  with  a 
period,  and  express  himself  easily  and  correctl3'. 

Moreover,  the  art  of  using  the  machine  is  very  easily  and  quickly  ac- 
quired. Two  hours*  practice  will  enable  the  average  pupil  to  write  with  tolera- 
ble correctness.  So  that  at  the  close  of  our  supposed  recitation  one  pupil 
goes  to  the  machine,  writes  his  letter ;  the  next  takes  it,  and  so  on.  When 
the  class  is  called,  the  next  day,  all  have  the  lesson  carefully  written,  and  in 
type  which  can  be  easily  corrected,  and  the  errors  readily  pointed  out. 

One  who  has  not  seen  the  plan  just  described  put  into  practice  will 
hardly  be  able  to  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  how  readily,  quickly,  and  suc- 
cessfully it  can  be  carried  out. 

Nor  is  the  expense  a  serious  drawback.  Even  the  highest  priced  instru- 
ment will  cost  but  $100.  This  can  be  used  by  a  room  of  fifty  pupils,  at  a 
cost  of  but  $2.00  each.  If  the  machine  were  used  two  years,  the  classes 
changing  each  year,  the  cost  per  scholar  would  be  $1.00 ;  and,  if  it  should 
remain  in  use  ten  years,  the  cost  would  be  reduced  to  twenty  cents  per 
pupil.  Possibly  one  objection  to  this  method  would  be  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  pupil's  handwriting.  But  the  plan  proposed  above  does  not 
contemplate  the  use  of  the  machine  till  the  first  room  in  the  grammar 
school  is  reached,  when  the  pupils  have  their  handwriting  well  formed.  No 
detriment,  therefore,  will  be  likely  to  result  to  the  handwriting  after  this 
stage. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  in  spelling,  in  the  use  of  capitals,  of  punc- 
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tuation,  of  spacing,  paragraphing,  position  of  the  title,  subscription,  eta, 
no  other  plan  will,  probably,  give  so  great  improvement  in  so  short  a  lime, 
or  produce  such  good  results,  educationally,  as  a  matter  of  culture  and  dis- 
cipline, as  the  introduction  of  the  type-writer.  Some  schoob  have  already 
adopted  this   plan.     We  hope  that  many  more  will  adopt  It  the  coming 


Not  many  readers  of  the  present  remember  Franklin's  "  Petition  Co 
those  who  have  the  Superintendency  of  Education,"  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  utter  the  complaint  of  thb  left  hand,  "  There  are  two  sisters  of  us," 
he  says,  speaking  for  that  offending  member,  "  and  the  two  eyes  of  man  do 
not  more  resemble  nor  are  more  capable  of  being  upon  better  terras  with 
each  other,  than  my  sister  and  myself " ;  and  yet,  "  from  my  infancy,  I  have 
been  led  to  consider  my  sister  as  a  being  of  a  more  elevated  rank.  She 
had  masters  to  teach  her  writing,  drawing,  music,  and  other  accoraplisb- 
ments  ;  but  if,  by  chance,  I  touched  a  pencil,  a  pen,  or  a  needle,  1  was  bii- 
terly  rebuked,  and  more  than  once  have  I  been  beaten  for  being  awkward 
and  wanting  a  graceful  manner." 

Beatings  for  petty  offences  are  not  much  in  vogue,  now-a-days,  and  a 
graceful  manner,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence  at  (he 
present  date  than  in  Franklin's  old-fashioned  time,  when  Mrs.  Delaney  was 
occupied  in  teaching  her  grand-niece,  Mary,  how  to  "bridle,"  and  young 
ladies  passed  hours  of  every  day  strapped  to  a  back-board,  the  t>etter  to  ac- 
quire erectness  and  dignity  of  carriage.  The  neglected  left  hand,  being 
even  more  neglected  than  formerly,  has  less  of  bodily  inconvenience  to  suf- 
fer than  when  Poor  Richard  made  himself  its  spokesman  ;  but  the  more 
serious  evils  of  which  it  complained  have  been  no  whit  abated.  It  is  as  true 
now  as  then,  that  "the  whole  business  of  providing  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  family  "  falls  upon  the  hands  ;  and  the  question  is  as  pertinent  as  ever, 
"  if  any  indisposition  should  attack  my  sister, —  and  I  mention  it  in  confi- 
dence upon  this  occasion  that  she  is  subject  to  the  gout,  the  rheumatism 
and  cramp,  without  making  mention  of  other  accidents, —  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  our  family  ?  " 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned, —  although  nobody  before  or  since  Frank- 
lin's time  seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  think  about  it,  that  lo  train 
both  hands  equally  would  be  vastly  to  increase  the  power  and  the  ease  of 
working.  There  is  something  striking  in  the  unanimity  with  which  parents 
and  teachers,  in  all  ages,  have  condemned  the  left  hand  to  unwilling  inac- 
tion. Young  children  incline  to  use  either  hand  indifferently,  and  have  to 
be  carefully  schooled  to  employ  only  one  It  is  perhaps  easier  to  train  one 
hand  to  dexterity  than  two,  but  it  is  clearly  not  impossible  to  train  both. 
The  countless  instances  where  men  and  women,  long  after  the  hands  have 
lost  the  flexibility  of  infancy,  have  learned  to  use  the  left  hand  in  place  of 
the  disabled  right,  proves  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  training  chil- 
dren to  be  ambidextrous.     There  are  many  trades  and  professions  in  which 
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such  a  faculty  would  be  most  useful.  To  say  nothing  of  writers  and  needle- 
women,—  both  of  whom  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  cramp  peculiar  to  their 
calling, —  all  manual  workers  who  are  required  to  make  the  two  sides  of 
anything  alike,  all  people,  therefore,  who  are  engaged  in  any  kind  of  indus- 
trial art,  would  find  great  advantage  in  the  equal  use  of  both  hands.  An 
ambidextrous  barber  would  be  a  boon  to  his  patrons,  and  handicraftsmen 
such  as  blacksmiths,  whose  right  arms  are  called  upon  for  strenuous  and 
protracted  exertion,  would  find  great  relief  in  being  able  to  shift  their  tool 
from  one  hand  to  the  other.  In  these  days  of  kindergartens  and  industrial 
schools,  why  should  not  children  be  trained  to  use  both  hands  indifferently  ? 


We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  Music  Teachers'  National  Associa- 
tion, at  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  this  summer,  is  to  devote  so  much 
time  to  the  consideration  of  music  in  our  public  schools.  We  have  won- 
dered at  the  apathy  of  the  musical  profession  in  regard  to  this  important 
phase  of  musical  work,  and  are  gratified  at  the  increasing  interest  evinced 
by  the  members  of  the  association  in  this  question ;  the  more  so  as  it 
shows  that  the  commendable  enterprise  shown  at  the  association's  meeting 
in  New  York,  last  year,  is  to  be  supplemented  by  judicious  work  in  the 
same  direction.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  this  association  and  in  connection  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, a  comprehensive  pamphlet  on  the  subject  has  been  prepared,  and  will 
shortly  go  to  press.  This  practical  step  is  in  the  right  direction,  for  thereby 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  best  specialists  in  this  department  will  be 
made  available  to  all  who  desire  information  on  the  subject. 

If  music  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  it  is  certainly  consistent 
-with  a  proper  educational  spirit  to  insist  that  it  must  be  thoroughly  taught ; 
and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  see  to  it  that  none  but  competent  teachers 
are  employed.  While  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  music  in  our  public 
schools  calls  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  essential  qualifications  of  good 
teaching,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  in  the  past,  and  to  a  great  extent  at 
the  present  time,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  to  be  taught  has 
been,  in  many  instances,  conspicuously  absent.  This  has  arisen,  largely, 
from  the  fact  that  good  musicians  have  found,  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of 
their  profession,  more  substantial  inducements  than  those  offered  by  School 
Boards  ;  while,  undoubtedly,  a  lack  of  interest  in  public  affairs,  which, 
among  a  certain  class,  is  considered  artistic,  has  prevented  the  musician,  as 
a  rule,  from  exerting  the  legitimate  influence  at  his  command  to  secure  a 
better  class  of  teachers.  Music  taught  by  thoroughly  equipped  teachers  is 
so  valuable,  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  good  work  done  by  such,  we  must 
protest  against  relegating  the  teaching  of  music  to  musicians  who  have  no 
standing  in  their  own  profession.  Because  we  believe  in  the  work,  because 
we  know  the  members  of  this  association  are  sincere  in  their  aims,  we  hope 
that  all  friends  of  education  will  keep  themselves  informed  concerning  this 
meeting. 
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Thk  discussion  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  affairs  at  Harvard  College 
by  no  means  lessens.  New  movements  continue  to  present  new  reasons 
for  divergence  of  opinions.  The  recent  report  of  President  Eliot  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers  is  variously  estimated,  according  to  the  standpoint  of 
the  re\'iewer.  But  the  late  action  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  upon  two 
points  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

The  overseers  of  Harvard  Collie  tell  the  Faculty  that  they  ought  to 
enforce  more  constant  attendance  at  recitations  than  thev  do,  and  that  the? 
ought  to  supervise  more  carefully  the  choice  of  electives,  and  the  results  of 
such  choice  as  shown  by  the  daily  work  of  the  students.  But  how  can  such 
supervision  be  had  without  limiting  the  elective  system  ?  This  action  of 
the  overseers  appears  to  be  a  confession  of  weakness  in  the  system  of  elect- 
ives, or,  at  least,  that  there  is  serious  difficulty  in  pro|>erly  carrying  out 
that  svstem. 


Furthermore,  the  overseers  proceed  to  sanction  the  most  astonishing 

stretch  of  elective  substitution.     The  following  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 

four  resolutions  : 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  it  is  advisable  to  pennit 
a  scientific  substitute,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  report,  to  be  of- 
fered by  applicants  for  admission  to  the  college  for  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
one  of  these  two  languages  always  being  required,  and  provision  being 
made  for  elementary  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  electives  in  the  col- 
lege course." 

Think  of  the  oldest  and  foremost  American  college  allowing  its  students 
to  complete  the  required  curriculum  and  take  the  first  degree  in  "  Arts"  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  one  of  these  two  languages  !  Yet  the  young  man 
passes,  '*by  authority,"  the  best  in  America,  as  a  "liberally  educated  *'  man! 

On  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  make  this  nonsense  more  foolish  still,  imag- 
ine the  professors  of  Har\'ard  College  teaching  the  regularly  matriculated 
students  of  that  venerable  universitv  the  cUtrunts  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Ab- 
solutely  entering  into  competition  with  the  Boston  Latin  School  or  the 
Cambridge  High  School  on  musa^  musa^^  musaCy  musam  ;  and  amo^  amas, 
antiit.  Vet,  as  Dr.  Herbert  Adams  showed  us  last  month,  in  1642-3  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  Harvard  included  such  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Latin  that  no  recitations  in  that  study  were  required  after  admission  ! 


The  attention  of  teachers  should  often  be  called  to  the  importance  of  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  causes  of  frequent  headache  on  the  part  of 
their  pupils.  As  a  rule,  any  child  attending  school,  and  complaining  occa- 
sionally of  headache,  should  be  seut  to  an  oculist  to  determine  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  eyes.  Much  of  headache  is  occasioned  by  some  abnormal 
condition  of  the  eyes, —  especially  astigmatism. 


Prof.  Bystrow,  of  St  Petersburgh,  after  wide  observation  and  a  broad 
generalization  of  investigations  made  in  different  schools,  reports  that  from 
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II  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  affected  by  headache.  He  attributes 
much  of  this  to  mental  overstrain.  He  expresses  the  view  that  in  every 
school-board  a  physician  should  be  a  member,  to  give  his  advice  as  an  ex- 
pert. An  American  physician,  in  comparing  these  two  causes  of  headache, 
says  that  he  has  found  that  "many  cases  in  the  children  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  suffering  with  headache  showed  no  abatement  of  the  pain, 
-whatever,  after  the  children  had  been  supplied  by  an  expert  with  the  proper 
glasses ;  while  diminished  studies  and  greatly  increased  out-of-door  exer- 
cise had  the  desired  effect."  This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  careful  at- 
tention of  teachers,  superintendents,  and  parents. 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  this  country,  in  its  discussions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  National  Aid  to  Education,  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  experience 
of  Great  Britain  in  establishing  her  first  system  of  elementary  education, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Forster. 

The  first  question  which  he  settled  in  his  own  mind  was  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a  universal  system  of  elementary  schools.  He 
next  asked  the  question :  "  How  can  we  cover  the  country  with  good 
schools  ?  "  and  he  answered  it  wisely.  He  repudiated  altogether  the  idea 
of  making  the  State,  as  such,  directly  responsible  for  the  provision  of  such 
schools,  while  he  firmly  held  to  the  right  of  seeing  that  they  were  provided. 
Where  the  existing  schools  were  adequate  they  were  to  be  left  practically 
alone ;  where  they  were  inadequate  their  work  was  to  be  supplemented  by 
schools  established  through  a  new  local  authority.  This  local  authority 
was  the  school  board, —  at  that  time  a  new  creation  altogether,  now,  one  of 
the  most  familiar  facts  in  the  school  administration. 


Many  educators  appear  to  have  a  craze,  just  now,  against  the  marking 
system.  To  such,  we  venture  to  commend  a  careful  study  of  an  "  evasive 
answer  "  which  a  certain  high-school  principal  gave  to  his  boys  who  had 
just  maintained  a  heated  debate  upon  the  expediency  of  this  system.  The 
boys  were  enthusiastic  base-ball  players,  and  had  a  match  game  pending. 
The  principal  proposed  to  them  to  have  the  coming  match  played  without 
keeping  any  score.  He  urged  that  they  could  play  better  without  the  fear 
of  the  scorer's  pencil.  They  would  know  whether  they  played  well  or  not, 
and  the  record  might  only  show  lucky  or  unlucky  accidents.  The  marking 
system  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  it  was  not  abolished  in  that 
school. 


The  public  schools  of  the  Pacific  Slope  are  doing  much  for  the  uplifting 
of  that  important  section  of  our  country.  The  importance  of  woman's 
work  in  educational  affairs  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention  there,  as 
well  as  in  the  East.  Lately,  Miss  Ella  C.  Saben,  Principal  of  one  of  the 
large  schools  of  Portland,  Oregon,  received  the  unanimous  nomination  for 
the  office  of  County  School  Superintendent.  A  high  tribute  was  paid  to 
her  ability,  and  she  was  promised  an  election.     She,  however,  felt  obliged 
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to  decline.    The  schools  of  Oregon  are  in  a  healthy  and  a  ver^-  encourag 
ing  condition. 

The  Anndal  Meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  Ohio  Teachers  wil 
be  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  June  39  and  30.  The  New  Vo:k  meeting 
at  Niagara,  July  6  and  7,  The  Pennsylvania  meeting,  at  Atlentown,  Jul] 
6,  7,  and  8.  The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
July  6,  7,  and  S.  The  National  Council  of  Education,  at  Topeka,  Kan. 
July  8,  9,  10,  12,  and  13.  The  National  Educational  Association,  at  To 
peka,  July  13,  14,  15,  and  16.  For  Bulletins  of  the  American  Instinite,  ap 
ply  to  George  E,  Church,  Esq.,  Sec,  Providence,  R,  I. ;  of  the  National,  ap 
ply  to  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  Esq  ,  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

It  should  prove  gratifying  to  all  friends  of  education  that  the  comin; 
summer  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Topeka,  thi 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Bar  Harbor,  and  the  great  state  meet 
ings  of  Ohio  at  Chautauqua,  New  York  at  Niagara,  and  Pennsylvania  a 
AUeotown  are  to  be  strong  meetings,  and  promise  to  be  well  attended,  es 
pecially  by  the  representative  educational  men  and  women  of  the  country. 

All  persons  proposing  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Topeka  should  bear  ii 
mind  that,  in  order  to  secure  their  round-trip  tickets,  it  is  necessary  to  seii' 
to  the  Secretary,  William  E.  SheldoD,  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  and  secur 
from  him  a  certificate. 

It  will  be  observed  by  all  who  read  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Ass< 
elation,  that  the  field  to  be  covered  by  this  meeting  is  a  very  broad  ooi 
The  work  of  the  Council  and  of  the  several  departments  is  unusually  ful 
and  papers  are  to  be  read  upon  the  most  important  subjects,  by  many  ( 
the  best  thinkers  in  the  land. 

It  is  understood  that  a  large  number  of  persons  have  already  signifie 
their  intention  to  go  to  Topeka,  from  New  England  alone.  Mr.  L.  ft 
Chase,  of  Boston,  is  making  the  needful  preparations  for  an  excursio 
from  Boston  to  California,  stopping  at  Topeka  for  the  meetings. 
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England. —  The  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition,  at  South  Kensington,  was 
formally  opened  by  Queen  Victoria,  May 
4.  The  ceremonial  is  described  as  the 
most  gorgeous  witnessed  in  England 
since  the  opening  of  the  great  exhibi- 
tion of  1 85 1,  by  the  Prince  Consort. 
The  proclamation  of  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition  was  made  upon  a  dais,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  throne  of  ham- 
mered gold,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
throne  was  covered  by  a  canopy  of  In- 
dian cloth  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with 
various  specimens  of  eastern  art.  The 
ode,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Poet  Laureate,  was  sung  by  Madame  Al- 
bani,  the  choir  joining  in  the  significant 
refrain,  "  Britons,  hold  your  own ! "  It 
was  noticed  that  after  each  verse  the 
Queen  smiled  and  clapped  her  hands. 
The  list  of  colonies  whose  contributions 
make  up  the  treasures  of  the  exhibit 
gives  an  impressive  idea  of  the  extent 
s^nd  variety  of  the  British  possessions. 

From  the  educational  return,  recently 
presented  to  parliament,  it  appears  that 
the  existing  accommodation  in  element- 
ary schools  is  sufficient  for  5,061,503 
children,  or  half  a  million  more  places 
than  the  present  population  needs.  If 
the  excess  were  distributed  exactly  as 
future  needs  will  require,  no  demand  for 
new  buildings  would  arise  till  near  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  average  at- 
tendance is  below  what  is  desirable,  be- 
ing only  76^  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
number,  and  but  little  above  75  per  cent. 
of  the  actual  membership.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  percentage  of  aver- 
age attendance  for  the  years  1880-85 
shows  a  falling  ofE*  as  compared  with  the 
five  years  previous.  Evidently,  compul- 
sion has  not  proved  a  sufficient  solution 


of  the  problems  of  school  attendance  in 
England.  The  opponents  of /r^^  schools 
note,  especially,  that  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  1885  shows  an  increase  per  cap- 
ita nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  for  the  five  preced- 
ing years.  The  percentage  of  passes  in 
the  three  R*s  was  slightly  greater  in  1885 
than  in  1884,  being  84.92  as  against  83.- 
33.  The  schools  that  gained  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  passes  were,  almost  with- 
out exception,  small  schools  with  insuf- 
ficient teaching-force.  The  English  sys- 
tem of  inspection  has  the  advantage  of 
bringing  into  clear  view  the  deficiencies 
of  this  class  of  schools. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Elementary  Teachers 
was  held  at  Bradford,  April  26-28,  in 
the  Bradford  Technical  College.  The 
address  of  the  president,  Mr.  Traill, 
touched  upon  all  the  principal  educa- 
tional topics  of  the  hour  Like  his  pre- 
decessors, he  condemned  the  principle  of 
payment  upon  results,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  some  reasonable  substi 
tute  would  be  proposed  by  the  Royal 
Commission.  Mr.  Wild,  the  retiring 
president,  made  a  report  on  the  same 
subject  as  last  year;  viz..  Elementary 
School  Systems  on  the  Continent.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  second  tour  of  ob- 
servation, and,  like  the  paper  of  last 
year,  was  full  of  important  matter. 
Walter  Smith,  Director  of  the  Art  De- 
partm^t  of  the  Bradford  College,  ad- 
dressed the  conference  on  the  subject 
of  "  Drawing  in  Elementary  Schools." 
He  stated  that  on  his  return  to  England, 
after  twelve  years'  absence,  he  found 
that  drawing  had  gone  backward  instead 
of  forward.  The  cause  of  the  decline 
he  believed  to  be  the  partial  and  unsys- 
tematic training  carried  on  in  the  ele- 
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mentary  schools.     The  results  of  the  sity.    A  feature  of  the  ceremony  i 

**  Bradford  pledge  scheme/'  on  behalf  a  grand  historic  procession,  repr 

of  the  teachers'  orphanage  and  orphan-  ing  events  in  the  progress  of  the 

fund,  were  made  known  the  last  day  of  versity.    Upwards  of  eight  hundre 

the  conference.     The  amount  realized  sons,  dressed    in  national  and  hi 

was  above  £^,ooo.  costumes,  will  participate  in  the  p 

sion.    The  foundation-stone  of  tl 

France.-  From  the  report  of   the  ^^^^  university  was  laid  in  1356, 

French  Ministry  of  Public   Instruction  was  not  opened  until  1386.  Itwass 

for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1,1886,  it  ap-  ^j^^  f^„.  Faculties.     In  1452,  Fr 

pears    that   in    1885,  deposits    in    the  j^^  Conqueror  added   the  Facul 

school    savings  banks   were  made    by  La„  ,„j  presented  the  university 

491,160  school  boys.    The  total  sum  to  ^  printing  press.     The  old  libraiy 

their  credit,  last  January,  was  1 1,934,268  ^^rated  both  for  the  value  of  the  I 

frs.,  or,  about  $2,300,000.     The  bank  ^„j  ^^^  vicissitudes  which  it  has 

system  evidently  a£Eords  practical  train-  rienced.    The  new  libraiy  consis 

ing  in  economy.  130,000  volumes,  3.000  manuscript 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  "  New  documents,  etc. 

Universal   Geography,"  by  Elis^e   Re-  

clus,  just  published,  treats  of  Northern  Russia.—  Unusual    interest  is 

Africa.    Naturally  a  locality  of  special  "O"  manifested  by  the  Russian  go 

interest  to  his  own  government  and  peo-  "*«"*  »»  «*spect  to  the  condition  o 

pie,  it  has  proved  particularly  inspiring  mentary  education   in  the  empire 

to  this  delightful  author.  No  other  work  »•>«  ye«"  '884  the  number  of  nei 

on  the  subject  is  so  thorough  and  so  rich  ""a^y  schools  erected  was  1207.    i 

in  detail.     Beginning  with  the  physical  inducement    to   parents   to  send 

characteristics,  M.  Reclus  passes  thence  children,  the  period  of  obligatory 

to  the  consideration  of  the  people.    He  ^^  service  is  reduced  from  six  to 

is  particularly  struck  with  the  disposi-  yea«  f"«"  ^''ose  who  have  regular! 

tion  shown  by  the  diverse  native  tribes  tended  the  schools.     Numbers  of  p 

to  enter  into  the  movement  for  civiliia-  libraries  have  been  established  ir 

tion  which  the  French  have  started  in  '<"»"*  *"<*  '"»  ""^  districts ;  Ae* 

their  borders.     The  author  does  not,  opened  Sundays  and  f6te  days. 

however,  conceal  the  fear,- natural  to  a  university  Notes.—  The  Ui 

man  of  his  convictions,-  that  the  con-  ^^y  ^f  Strasbuig  reports  822  stn( 

tact  will  be  corrupting  to  these  tribes,  if  .„  jgg^     ^he  ordinary  budget  fo 

the  vicious  influences  of  European  civil-  ^  equivalent  to  $211,069,  an 

ization  are  not  counteracted  by  the  force  extraordinary,  to  $2,460.75.     The 

of  Christian  institutions.  ^^^^^  ^^  g^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

Germany.- The  budget  of  the  Pros-  *  ^f^""-  equivalent  to  $71,884. 

sian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  students    at    the   University  of   1 

worship  provides  for  an  augmentation  ^"fbered   M93,  of  whom   1,358 

of  the  current  expenditure  to  the  amount  ^''S-*"'-    The  budget  was  equ.v 

of  3,108.360  marks.    Of  this  sum,  1,800,-  '*'i'*^;^""  .      ,     ,.^.    .       .     .. 

,            r     »u              »•        f  »u  The  Egyptian  Institute  has  tor  it 

000  marks  are  for  the  execution  of  the  .^^^  ^j,^  ^^^^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^ 

lawof  1885  respecting  teachers' pensions,  literature  of  Egypt     It  is  compos< 

r^r-^of  r^^^r^^^*',^,^^  -, .--  \r^  r^^^^^^o^  f^^  ^^^Y  membcrs,  of  whom  the  majorit 

Great  preparatons  are  in  progress  for  ^^^^^^     ^^^  president  for  the  pn 

the  celebration  of  the  500th  anniversary  yg^r  is  M.  Maspero,  the  distingui 

of  the  founding  of  Heidelberg  Univer-  archaeologist                              a.  t. 
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Introductory  Studies  in  Greek  Art,  by 
Jane  Harrison,  is  a  fairly  appreciative 
study  of  this  interesting  subject.  It 
certainly  shows  patient  and  persistent 
work,  and  gives  not  only  a  mass  of  facts, 
but  an  estimate  of  the  Greek  spirit 
which  is  useful  to  the  student  find  to  the 
general  reader.  % 

Studies  in  General  History^  by  Mary 
O.  Sheldon,  is  warmly  commended  by 
critics  as  of  great  practical  value  in  the 
class-room. 

A  translation  of  poems  from  the  Rus- 
sian of  N.  A.  Nekrasov,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Ticknors. 

Le  Livre  says  that  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  Montaigne  into  the  vaults  of 
the  new  university  took  place,  not  long 
ago,  at  Bordeaux.  The  body  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Essais  had  been  placed  in  a 
tomb ;  it  is  now  in  a  chapel  built  for  the 
purpose  in  the  university  vaults. 

California^  which  comes  in  the  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth  Series^  is  by  Dr. 
Josiah  Royce,  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Harvard.  It  bears  the  strong  impress 
of  its  scholarly  author*s  hand,  and  added 
to  its  patent  worth  is  a  certain  charm 
which  shows  that  the  history  of  Califor- 
nia,—  Dr.  Royce *s  native  state, —  was 
written  con  amore. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr,  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde  is  a  psychological  romance 
which  has  already  won  a  large  addition 
to  the  audience  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  It 
is  a  weird  story,  full  of  the  fascination 
which  is  inevitably  connected  with  the 
study  of  the  dual  life  of  man. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  an  enthusi- 
astic citizen  of  the  United  States,  though 
a  Scot  born  and  bred.  Everybody 
knows  about  the  millionaire  manufact- 
urer of  Pittsburg.  He  writes  articles 
on  labor  questions,  gives  banquets  to 


his  employes,  and  takes  parties  of  con- 
genial people  coaching  over  Britain. 
Mr.  William  Black,  in  one  of  his  charm- 
ing coaching  articles,  calls  him  '*  the 
star  •  spangled  Scotchman  *'  ;  and  the 
name  fits  very  well.  Mr.  Carnegie's 
dedication  of  Triumphant  Democracy 
gives  a  very  good  notion  of  the  book. 
It  is  inscribed  to  the  "beloved  repub- 
lic **  which  has  made  him  '*  a  citizen  and 
a  peer  of  any  man,'*  and  it  is  filled  with 
enthusiastic  and  accurate  descriptions 
of  his  adopted  country. 

Miss  Jeanette  Leonard  Gilder's  col- 
lection of  Representative  Poems  of  Liih 
ing  Poets ^  Selected  by  Themselves^  makes 
an  interesting  volume.  One  feels  ad- 
mitted to  the  confidence  of  these  scores 
of  English  and  American  singers,  on 
reading  here  those  of  their  poems  that 
they  think  best  representative  of  their 
work.  Very  often  their  choice  is  not 
that  which  the  voice  of  the  public  has 
made ;  and  at  least  half  the  interest  of 
the  volume  is  in  the  brilliant  essay 
which  Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop  has 
written  by  way  of  an  introduction,  and 
in  Miss  Gilder's  success  in  making  that 
unusual  thing,— a  bright,  readable  preface. 

Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams's  Through  the 
Year  with  the  Poets  for  May  is  quite  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  four  volumes  that 
have  preceded  it.  It  is  a  very  good  col- 
lection indeed,  and  gives  the  best  of  all 
the  poets'  offerings  to  May.  Several  of 
the  poems  in  this  number  are  contrib- 
uted for  this  purpose,  and  have  not  been 
in  print  before.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Blake's 
lines  on  the  title-page  are  a  key-note  to 
the  book : 

"  Thou  pulse  of  joy,  whose  throb  beats  time 
For  daisied  field,  for  blossomed  spray  I 

To  dance  of  leaf  and  song-bird's  chime 
Set  all  the  prose  of  life  to  rhyme, 
Ring  in  the  May  I  " 
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Gina  &  Co.  have  publUhed  ShtdUs  ix 
Greek  Thought,  by  the  Ute  Profeisor 
Packard  of  Yale,  selected  from  the  pa 
pers  left  by  that  admirable  scholar. 
There  are  seven  of  the  studies ;  three 
are  very  good  summaries  of  the  ^Sdiptii 
at  Kolenas.  the  Mdipus  Rex,  and  the 
Antigone oi  Sophocles;  two  discuss  ar- 
gumenli  of  Plato  on  education  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  one  is  on 
Greek  morality,  and  one  od  the  begin- 
ning of  a  written  literature  in  Greece. 
It  is  a  just,  a  candid  little  book,  and  one 
which  a  good  Grecian  would  cherish. 

M.  Edouard  Pailteron's  speech  before 
the  French  Academy  on  the  reception  of 
Mr.  H-I^vy  is  published  by  Calmann 
L^vy,  in  a  little  volume  which  comes 
over  from  Paris.  It  if  a  eulogy  of  his 
predecessor  and  subject. —  Mr.  Charles 
Blanc, — and  contains  several  passages 
of  remarkable  brilliancy  and  vigor.  Of 
the  younger  men  in  Paris  none  write 
better  prose  than  Pailleron,  whose  clever 
dramas  hold  the  stage  well.  Some  one, 
fond  of  saying  striking  things,  declared 
that  the  romantic  movement  under 
Victor  Hugo  "  raised  French  poetry 
from  the  dead  and  mortally- wounded 
French  prose."  That,  of  course,  is  as 
impossible  as  the  speech  is  bright ;  but 
it  is  certain  thai  no  writer  except  M. 
Renan  combines  with  the  vitality  and 
nerve  of  the  modem  way  of  writing  so 
much  of  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the 
old  school  of  froiateurt  as  M.  Pail- 
leron. 


No  novel  of  the  month  I 
more  of  a  aenBatiOD  in  certa 
than  Lily  Carry's  Bektmian 
It  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
tional  novel.  If  it  were  0 
EotJCATiON  wonld  pass  it  0 
the  thousand  other  stories  t 
come  ont  with  the  springtime 
covers.  The  Boheimian  Tra, 
striking  example  of  the  atter 
to  which  absolutely  false  idei 
and  love  may  carry  a  clev 
who  certainly  was  capable  < 
thii%s.  Mrs.  Cnrry  evident! 
score  to  pay  against  the  origii 
vacillating  hero  of  her  story,  w 
to  be  a  very  well  known  "al 
writer  of  New  York.  But,  I 
that,  she  has  shown  the  weak 
wildness  of  a  very  morbid  an 
young  woman  in  her  heroine,! 
the  funny  name  of  Lilcey  Wilce 
tingto  be  the  fashion,  now,tosa 
moral  books  foster  morality  bj 
a  disgust  of  lio.  Any  of  the  t 
Education  wbo  should  con 
this  story  would  feel  a  high 
amusement,  rather  than  disgw 
shallowness  of  the  book,  and 
Ions  and  petty  personal  etbi< 
pitiable  that  this  sort  of  volun 
sible,  for,  of  course,  it  is  in  sot 
picture  from  life.  If  young  g 
go  to  work  alone.  In  great  cii 
must  go  fortified  with  higher 
than  Lilcey  Wilce  shows,  or 
justly  fear  more  Bohemian  trag 
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ournal  of  Education  (London),  May, 
[93-195,  begins  what  promises  to  be 
Ty  interesting  biographical  account 
ohann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi. 
fod^ra tor  (Lznsing,  Mich.),  May  15, 
a  paper  entitled  "  Methods  of  Teach- 

Modern  Languages,"  by  Calvin 
>mas,  Assistant.  Professor  of  Ger- 
i  and  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of 
higan.  This  paper  was  read  at  the 
iguration  of  the  Michigan  School- 
ters'  Club,  Ann  Arbor,  May  i,  and 
n  all  respects  a  most  profound  and 
osophical  treatment  of  the  modern 
ruage  question,  and  of  the  purposes 

should  have  in  view  in  pursuing 
juage- study.  Professor  Thomas's 
ight  is  incisive,  yet  catholic  and  log- 
,  showing  the  results  of  teaching  by 

various  methods,  and  the  relative 
le  of  the  same.  We  do  the  article 
more  than  justice  when  we  express 

wish  that  every  language-teacher  in 
erica  might  have  the  privilege  of 
ling  the  inspiring  yet  prudent 
aghts  of  Professor  Thomas.  ^ 
).  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  just  re- 
ilished  in  this  country  Systems  of 
^cation  (pp.  311),  by  Professor  John 
The  author  treats  modern  sys- 
s  of  instruction  under  five  heads: 
er  grammar  schools  are  outlined  the 
agogical  principles  and  programs  of 
>lsey,  Ascham,  Comenius,  Milton, 
:ke,  and  Knox ;  those  of  the  Edge- 
ths  and  of  Pestalozzi,  under  common 
wis;  of  Oberlin,  Wilderspin,  the 
yos  and  Froebel,  under  injants^ 
wis ;  of  Bell,  Lancaster,  and  Stow 
er  elementary  schools  J  and  of  Wyse, 
race  Grant,  and  others,  under  ama-' 
^s  and  helpers.  Aside  from  the  his 
cal  merit  of  the  book,  the  criticism 
tained  in  it  is  temperate  and  judi- 


cious. We  deem  it  worthy  a  place  in 
every  teacher's  library. 

We  cannot  extend  like  praise  to  an- 
other reproduction  from  the  same  enter- 
prising house, —  although  the  work  is 
bolstered  by  two  and  oae»half  pages  of 
laudatory  introduction  from  Professor  G. 
Stanley  Hall.  We  refer  to  the  vulnera- 
ble essay.  Habit  in  Education  (pp.  1 1 7), 
by  Dr.  Paul  RadestocS,  translated  from 
the  German  by  F.  A.  Caspari.  In  it 
educational  truth  and  heresy  are  beauti- 
fully blended.  Such  writing  can  be  of 
service  only  as  an  irritant  We  doubt, 
serit)usly,  the  value  of  such  matter,  at 
present.  Here  is  a  specimen  quotation 
from  the  first  page  :  Education  "  gives  " 
man  "that  which  he  might  have  devel- 
oped from  within  himself  more  quickly 
and  easily  " ;  and  the  last  page  (p.  109) 
ends  with  the  same  quotation.  This 
writer  believes  in  mechanism.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  that  his  intel- 
lectual achievement  in  the  composition 
of  Habit  in  Education  consists  largely  in 
dividing  his  subject  somewhat  arbitra- 
rily into  ten  chapters  ;  in  reading  exten- 
sively, and  compiling  relevant  passages 
from  the  works  of  the  physiological  psy- 
chologists; and,  finally,  in  palming  o£E 
his  disconnected  accumulation  of  quota- 
tion as  an  essay. 

.^^«<i5fw>'(Syracuse,N.Y.),  pp.*i  21-132, 
has  a  most  suggestive  and  timely  article, 
*'  The  Effect  on  Preparatory  Schools  of 
Optional  Examination  for  College,"  by 
Headmaster  Moses  Merrill, Latin  School, 
Boston ;  also,  pp.  133  - 139,  **  American 
History  in  Preparatory  Schools,"  by 
George  W.  Rollins,  A.M. 

Quarterly  Review^  pp.  325-355,  "  The 
Christian  Brothers, — Religious  Schools 
in  France  and  England'*;  an  article  of 
interest  to  those  who  are   considering 
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the  relation  of  Churcb  and  State  in  edu- 

Methodist  RtvUw  (May),  j^.  329-347, 
"  The  Educational  Work  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Cburch  Id  the  South,"  by 
Rev.  J.  D.  Walsh. 

Bibliotkeca  Sacra  (April),  pp.  238-263, 
coDtaiDS  a  remarkably  trenchant  cousid- 
eralion  of  the  relation  between  physiol- 


ogy.and  psychology,  entitled 
Body,"  by  John  Dewey,  Ph.l 
sity  of  Michigan. 

Mind  {KpT\\\  pp.  153-173, 
ive  article,  "  Psychology  and  F 
Method,"  by  John  Dewey,  Ph 

Andovtr  Htvimt,  "  Edocaii 
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Modern  Languages  in  Education. 
By  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Fine  Arts,  and  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages  in  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity,    ii'imo,  pp.  40.    Syracuse,  N. 
Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen.    25  cents. 
This  paper  was  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican  Philological   Association   in    1872, 
and   afterward   published   In  ScrHner^s 
Monthly,  but  which  has  been  for  some 
time  uaaltainable.     It  is  a  powerful  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  modem,  instead 
of  the  ancient,  languages.     It  is  here  re- 
printed, «ith  notes  and  additions  by  the 
author. 

Hold  up  Your  Heads,  Girls!    By 

Annie    H.   Ryder,     Boston;   D.  Lo 

throp  &  Co.     Price,  fi.oo. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  done  ex- 
cellent service  for  American  girls  just 
leaving  school.  Many  good  books  have 
been  written  for  boys,  but  there  are 
fewer  for  the  girls;  good,  sprightly,  vi- 
vacious, earnest,  motherly, — yet  not  too 
motherly,  —  books,  stimulating  thought 
and  encouraging  righCaction;  telling  the 
girls  what  they  need  to  know,  and  open- 
ing up  to  them  lines  of  thought  and 
suggestion  which  will  return  to  them  a 
rich  fruitage. 

The  first  chapter  is  entitled  "  How  to 
Talk."    "  Good  conversation,"  says  the 


authOE,  "  is  the  mark  of  the  hi 
ture." 

Another  chapter,  full  of  mt 
tided  "  How  to  Make  the 
Work."  Once  all  girls  were 
sew.  Mow  the  sewing -mac 
made  a  good  sewer  a  pheoomi 
a  chapter  on  "  What  Can  I  D 
ous  occupations  are  suggestc 
might  be  made  profitable, —  su 
culture,  poultry  -  raising,  and 
and  pickle -mak log.  Other  cha 
upon  "What  to  Study";  "1 
monplace  "  ;  "  Moods  "  ;  "  ' 
ness  "  i  "  Girls  and  Their  f 
and  each  of  them  contains  wor 
deserve  to  be  written  in  letters 
The  book  is  to  be  thoroug 
mended  to  all  girls. 

Class-Book  of  Geologv.     B 

ezander Geikie.     London:  K 

&  Co,     For  sale  by  Willard 

Franklin  St.,  Boston.     Price 

This  superb  book  of  516  p 

gantly  printed   in  the  finest  st] 

art  upon  white  paper  of  the  bea 

and  illustrated  with  hundreds 

lent   wood-cuts,  is  only  a  suit 

chanical  setting  for  the  splendi 

of  superior  gems  which  the  ai 

furnished  for  this  beaatiful  bo 
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^rork  is  original,  scholarly,  and  scientific. 
I>r.  Geikie  is  a  thorough  expert  in  the 
science,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  writ- 
ing a  treatise  which  is  as  fresh  and  in. 
teresting  as  a  book  of  adventures.  Any 
one  will  find  it  interesting  to  read,  and 
the  student  of  this  wonderful  science 
will  revel  with  delight  in  its  pages.  The 
tracing  of  the  developnient  of  the  earth 
from  its  original  elements  to  its  present 
condition,  and  the  interesting  story  of 
the  wonders  told  in  Nature*s  book,  are 
like  fairy-tales.  America  comes  in  for 
a  large  share  of  the  wonderful  forma- 
tions and  remarkable  natural  features. 

How  TO  Teach  Penmanship  in  Pub- 
lic Schools.  By  J.  L.  Burritt.  i6mo, 
pp.  62,  and  Chart.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
C.  W.  Bardeen.    60  cents. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  little  work 
prepared  by  a  principal  who  had  been 
unusually  successful  in  making  good 
penmen  of  all  his  scholars,  which  was 
at  first  intended  for  his  own  school. 
But  its  use  extended  until  it  became  well 
known  through  a  large  section  of  the 
state ;  and  it  is  now  presented  in  im- 
proved form,  for  general  use.  Its  char- 
acteristic is  its  practical  form  of  pres- 
entation. It  wastes  no  words,  but  gives 
plain  directions  just  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  with  abundant  illustrations. 

Outlines  op  MEoiiEVAL  and  Modern 
History.  By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  A.M., 
President  of  Belmont  College,  Ohio. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.    pp.  740;  1886. 

The  multiplicity  of  good  text-books, 
while  throwing  additional  labor  of  selec- 
tion upon  teachers,  yet  has  added  mate- 
rially to  the  forces  and  the  available 
power  of  the  school.  It  is  one  of  the 
gratifying  signs  of  the  times,  that  at  last 
history  is  catching  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  cause  and  effect, 
the  rise  and  fall,  the  progress  of  the 
race,  are  themes  for  thought  and  inves- 
tigation in  the  entire  realm  of  history. 
President  Myers'  Medictval  and  Mod- 
£rn  History  is  a  book  of  the  best  type. 


It  is  philosophical.  He  believes  history 
to  be  "  the  unfolding  of  the  essence  of 
spirit."  It  is  under  this  conception  that 
he  has  estimated  the  value  of  facts,  and 
judged  of  the  significance  of  events. 
He  attempts  to  blend  in  a  single  narra- 
tive accounts  of  the  social,  political, 
literary,  intellectual,  and  religious  devel- 
opments of  the  peoples  of  mediaeval  and 
modem  times.  It  is  an  outline  of  the 
story  of  civilization.  Very  little  is  said 
of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  only 
as  it  has  influenced  the  old  world. 

The  author  divides  his  book  into  four 
periods ;  considering  "  The  Dark  Ages," 
"The  Age  of  Revival,"  "The  Era  of 
Protestant  Reformation,"  and  "  The 
Era  of  the  Political  Revolution."  Under 
the  head  of  "  Etigland  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  the  author  notes  the  "  Prog- 
ress toward  Democracy  " ;  the  "  Expan- 
sion of  the  Principle  of  Religious  Equal- 
ity " ;  and  the  *•  Growth  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  East."  In  conclusion  he 
discusses  "  The  New  Age."  The  book 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  engaging  style, 
and  the  reasonings  indicate  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  subject  It  is 
written  rather  for  mature  minds  than  for 
school-children,  and  is,  therefore,  better 
adapted  to  college  classes  than  to  the 
schools  of  the  secondary  education. 
All  teachers  of  general  history  will  find 
the  book  a  valuable  one.  The  worth  of 
the  work  is  greatly  increase^  by  a  full 
index  of  twenty  pages  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

In  Fruitful  Lands;  and  Other  Po- 
ems.  By  Minna  Caroline  Smith,  pp. 
55.  Cambridge;  1886;  For  sale  by 
Cupples,  Upham  &  Co. 

This  little  volume  is  filled  with  choice 
gems  of  poetry,  by  this  young  author, 
the  longest  of  which  are  "  In  Fruitful 
Lands  "  and  "A  Wedding  Gift."  It  is 
beautifully  printed  on  laid  paper,  and,  in 
diversity  of  subject  and  individuality  of 
treatment,  is  full  of  interest  and  sugges- 
tion. A  thread  of  personality  and  origi- 
nality in  thought  and  expression  mark 
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Its  pages.  The  author,  who  is  a  student 
ia  the  Harvard  Anaex,  dedicates  it  in 
the  follawiDg  lines : 

To  Harvakd. 
"The  gracioui  Muse  that  crowns  eAch  min- 
strel soul 
With  hope  and  faith,  bright  laurels  of  her 

That  time  fades  notrhis  a  most  joyous  tone. 
Singing  ihy  future,  as  the  seasons  roll. 
"I  catch  flint  music  from  llie  cotning  days. 
Nor  hear  the  full,  fine  rhythm  of  the  song ; 
Cut  echoing  in  the  chorus  sweet  and  strong 
Thy  diughlers  join  thy  sons  in  love  and 
praise." 

The  Elements  of  Chemical  Arith- 
metic,     By   J.    Milnor   Coit   Ph.D., 
Maiiter  in  St  Paul's  School,  Concord, 
N.  H.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Mailing  price,  55  cents. 
This  little  treatise  of  90  pp.  will  prove 
very  valuable  to  all  teachers  of  chemis- 
try, especially  to  those  who  wish  a  short 
system  of  Elementary  Qualitative  Aoaly- 
sis.     Its  definitions  are  admirable  for 
their  directness  and  simplicity.     Its  de- 
velopment of  chemical  nomenclature  is 
natural  and  thorough.    The  book  is  to 
be  strongly  commended. 

A  H1STORV  OF  THE  American  People. 
By  Arthur  Gllman,  M.A.  With  illus- 
trations. Chicago  :  The  IntersUle 
Publishing  Company. 
This  history,  for  xchooU  and  private 
readers,  contains  668  pages  of  interest- 
ing matter.  It  will  be  judged  differently 
by  different  persons,  as  they  look  upon 
different  sides  of  the  shield.  One  thing 
is  certain :  it  is  not  after  the  old  stereo- 
type plan.  The  old,  conventional  sto- 
ries are  not  told  in  the  old,  conventional 
style.  It  is  full  of  interesting  and  valu- 
able matter.  Incidents, — often  fresh  and 
new.— anecdotes,  biographical  sketches, 
and  foot-notes  add  freshness  to  the 
pages.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  author 
exercises  too  little  care  for  accuracy. 
For  example,  neither  of  the  two  parties 
to  the  controversy  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1842  would  be  hardly  saiis6ed  with  the 
account  given  on  pages  450-51.     Alt 


Rhode  Islanders  will  be 
learn  that  President  Tjler 
to  sustain  the  legal  goven 
that  "  volunteers  went  agaii 
the  war  ended  June  z/th." 

In  discussing  (he  Oregoi 
page  454,  the  author  sa.ji : 
ican  claim  was  based  . 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
which  all  the  rights  of  Spaii 
ern  shore  were  conveyed." 
times  asserted  that,  in  this 
Louisiana,  France  convey < 
rights  to  Oregon;  but  it  coi 
contended,  in  sober  earnest 
conveyed  to  us  "  all  the  rigb 
to  that  coast. 

The  illustrations  are  qui 
and.  generally,  well  execntei 
page  92  we  find  a  cut  repi 
"  Fir»t  New  England  Wasli 
which  the  Pilgrim  women 
work  over  their  good  w 
which  are  placed  on  tbree-li 
and  square  blocks  of  woo 
106,  Roger  Williams  is  spol 
log  twenty-four  yean  old  in 
book  is  readable,  generally  1 
of  more  ihan  usual  value. 

The  Rigveda;  The  OltUs 

of  tht  Indians.     By  Ad 

translated,  with  notes,  b' 

smith,  Ph.D.     Boston  :  i 

1886.    pp.  198.     Price  by 

The  present  century  has  1 

tant  advances  in  linguistic  s 

knowledge  of  .the  langoagi 

utty.      The  relations  of  th 

tongues  to  the  ancient  San 

great  interest,  in  various  as[ 

importance  attaches  to  thai 

guage  in  respect  to  literat 

and  religion.     The  ancient  1 

dia  are  almost  innumerable. 

Jones  sajrs  :  "  To  whatever 

literature  we  may  direct  01 

we    are    everywhere    stmc 

thought  of  infinity."    The  . 

mer    numbers    twenty  -  fon 

verses,  but  the  Makaikarat 
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dus  four  hundred  thousand ;  and  the  | 
I^urannas^  comprehending  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  religious  books,  extend 
to  two  million  of  verses.  The  Shasters 
are  divided  into  eighteen  parts.  To  the 
first  class  belong  the  Four  Vedas.  The 
oldest  division  is  the  Mantra  (song). 
This  is  distributed  in  four  collections^ 
of  which  the  oldest  is  the  Rigveda. 
This  is  the  knowledge  of  the  hymns y 
and  is  both  a  scientific  and  an  historical 
collection. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  treatise  upon 
the  Rigveda,  It  contains  a  graphic  ac- 
count, full  of  interest  and  value,  of  the 
disclosures  which  the  Rigveda  gives  to 
the  student  of  philosophy  and  the  his- 
tory of  civilization.  The  author  says  : 
'*  In  this,  no  other  literature  is  to  be 
compared  with  it,  and  though  the  aes- 
thetic value  of  this  relic  of  long-van- 
ished times  has  sometimes  been  exag- 
gerated, yet  its  historical  importance,  its 
value  for  the  history  of  mankind,  cannot 
easily  be  overrated."  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts;  the  first,  of  91 
pages,  has  an  exceedingly  interesting 
account,  descriptive,  historical  and  liter- 
ary, of  the  book  under  consideration; 
and  the  second,  of  107  pages,  consists 
of  critical  notes.  The  book  will  prove 
of  interest  and  profit  not  to  the  student 
alone,  but  to  the  general  reader  also. 

Teachers*  Hand -Book  of  Psychol- 
ogy ;  on  the  basis  of  the  Outlines  of 
Psychology.  By  James  Sully,  M.A. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  1886. 
pp.  414. 

This  abridgment  of  Sully's  larger 
work  is  made  by  the  author  for  the  Ap- 
pletons,  who  pay  to  him  a  copyright,  "at 
the  same  rates  that  are  customary  with 
American  authors.''  The  work  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  for  teachers  **an  expo- 
sition of  the  elements  of  mental  science 
in  their  bearing  on  the  work  of  training 
and  developing  the  minds  of  the  young." 

Mr.  Sully  has  come  to  be  an  author- 
ity in  matters  of  mental  science,  espe- 
cially in  the  treatment  of  this  subject  as 


applied  to  the  art  of  teaching.  The  first 
chapter,  on  '*  Educational  Science,''  is 
of  special  value  to  all  teachers.  His 
treatment  of  mind  and  body  and  their 
relations,  overtaxing  the  brain,  remis- 
sion and  variation  of  brain-exerctse,  etc., 
in  Chapter  III.,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  lessons  possible  for  a 
teacher  to  learn, — as  to  how  to  perform 
his  work.  Few  chapters,  in  any  book, 
are  of  more  importance  than  that  upon 
habit. 

The  book  does  not  stop  with  intellect- 
ual philosophy,  but  includes  a  chapter 
upom  the  will,  and  one  upon  moral  ac- 
tion and  character.  Until  recently,  this 
study  has  by  no  means  received  from 
teachers  the  attention  it  merits.  In  our 
normal  schools,  academies,  and  high 
schools  it  is  now  being  studied  far  more 
than  formerly.  This  book  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  remarkably  well  adapted  for 
such  use.  As  a  logical  and  clear  devel- 
opment of  the  principles  and  application 
of  the  science  of  mind,  few  books  stand 
higher.  This  reputation  it  thoroughly 
deserves. 

Topical  Outlines  of  the  History 
AND  the  Constitution  op  the 
United  States.  For  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  the  Private  Learner.  By 
J.  K.  Barley,  M.E.  Philadelphia: 
Sower,  Potts  &  Co.;  1886.    pp.  58. 

This   little  book  will  be  found  very 

useful  to  all  teachers  of  the  history  and 

government  of  our  country,  as  a  general 

guide  and  aid. 

Essays  on  Educational  Repormers. 
By  R.  H.  Quick.  Reading-Club  Edi- 
tion. i6mo,  pp.  330.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
C.  W.  Bardeen.     $1.50. 

This  famous  work  is  here  printed 
upon  new  plates,  and  the  page  has  been 
made  uniform  with  the  "  Reading-Club '' 
editions  of  Sully's  Outlines  of  Psychol- 
ogy with  Special  Reference  to  the  The- 
ory of  Education  ;  Tate's  Philosophy  of 
Education ;  Payne's  Science  aud  Art 
of  Education  j  De Graff's*  School- Room 
Guides  etc. 
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In  vivftcity,  interest,  md  sound  com- 
mon sense,  this  li  easily  the  fint  of  all 
histories  of  eduMtion.  The  successive 
chapters  are  given  to  the  Schools  of  the 
Jesuits,  Ascham,  Montaigne,  Ratich, 
Milton,  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Basedow,  Peitaloui,  Jacotot,  and  Spen- 
cer; with  an  Appendix  giving  the  au- 
thor's own  views,  and  many  quotations. 


Q  Appendix  lur  the  Equipment 
of  the  Chemical  and  Physical  Labora 
tory.  By  W.  F.  Edwards,  member 
B.  A.  A.  S.,  A.  A.  A.  S.,  A.  S.  M. 
Chicago:  National  School  Furnisliing 
Co.  For  sale  by  M.  T.  Rogers  &  Co., 
36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston.  Price  by 
mail.  (1,60. 

This  book  wilt  prove  of  great  value  to 
all  teachers  of  physical  science.  Its  au- 
thor is  an  expert  and  an  enthusiast  in 
this  subject.  The  use  of  apparatus  is 
well  explained,  and  tbe  book  is  full  of 
suggestions  to  teachers.  Every  teacher 
of  physical  science  should  send  to  Mr. 
Rogers  for  a  copy. 

The  Science  of  the  Mind  Applied 

TO  Teaching.  By  F.  Hoffman.    New 

York :  Fowler  i  Wells  Co. 

This  well-printed  book  of  379  pages 
is  from  the  phrenological  standpoint  and 
may  serve  the  purpose  designed,  but 
will  probably  receive  strong  criticisms 
from  thinking  educators. 

It  begins  by  asserting  that  "man  has 
two  natures, — the  menial  and  the  phys- 
ical." It  therefore  ignores  the  spiritual 
nature.  It  says  that  "  education  seeks 
to  make  a  change  in  the  mental  nature." 
Many,  however,  suppose  that  the  phys- 
ical and  (he  moral  natures  may  be  edu- 
cated as  well  as  the  mental.  Faculty  is 
defined  as  "  a  distinct  primitive  activity 
.  of  the  mind,"  "The  term 'faculty' must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  term  'power.' 
Memory  is  a  power  of  the  mind,  but  not 
a  faculty.  Memory  is  a  mode  of  action 
of  all  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Per- 
ception Is  the  work  of  many  faculties, 
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each  having  the  power  to 
particular  thing."  But  it  i: 
tempt  to  quote  the  blunder 
cies,  and  the  crude  reasoi 
found  in  this  book.  Unde 
meat  of  "  Methods,"  man 
suggestions  are  intenniDgli 
merous  bald  and  silly  error 
ties.  The  book  will  be  fc 
useless  and  valueless  to  tbe 

Harper's  New  Graded  I 
OP  Practical  Fenmansi 
W.  Shaylor.  New  York 
Brothers. 

These  new  copy  books  a 
in  two  series, —a  primary  coi 
numbers,  and  a  grammar  coi 
numbers.  The  copies  are  < 
a  beautiful,  easy  hand  of  pli 
wrritiog,  and  the  method  of  c 
is  simple  and  natural.  The 
celleot ;  and,  with  a  compel 
pupils  ought  to  become  bel 
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How  We  are  Governed. 

oation  of   the  Constitutio 

era  men  t   of   the   United 

Anna  Laurens  Dawes.   Cb 

Interstate  Publishing  Cqh 

This  book  of  433  pages  i( 

attempt  to  explain  the  Con 

the  United  States,  and  to  gii 

count  of  the  methods  of  carr 

National  Government.     It  i 

great  value  to  all  young  pco 

teachers  will  find  it  useful, 

do  not  teach  civil  goveromeii 

lar  class  exercise  will  find  1 

great  service  from  which  to  d 

for  the  general-exercise  bout 

Fifty-sixth  Annual  Meet 

AuBRicAN  Institute  o; 

TION;  Newport,  R.  I.,  Jul] 

Wiltard  Small,  24  Frankli 

ton;  1886.     pp.334.     *l.o 

Even  a  brief  examination  < 

will  cause  surprise  at  the  su< 

attended  the  efforts  of  Presi< 

son,  Supt.  Litdelield,  and  th 

committee,  in  planning  and 
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thi«  linreat  convention  of  educator*.  .A 
meeting  of  this  ancient  or^nization, 
now-a-days,  is  the  result  of  much  wise 
and  long -continued  planning,  fore- 
thought, and  hard  labor.  It  would  be 
difficult,  anywhere  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, to  find  more  real  wisdom  and 
broad  common  sense  applied  to  school 
topics  than  in  the  addresses  and  discus- 
sions, so  carefully  and  accurately  re- 
ported in  this  beautiful  volume.  We 
heartily  commend  these  addresses  to  all 
thoughtful  educators.  The  paper  of 
Prof.  Payne,  alone,  is  worth  to  any  one 
the  price  of  the  book.  Send  a  dollar  to 
Mr.  Small  and  secure  a  copy. 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  The 
Speeches  at  the  First  Dinner  of  the 
Phillips  Academy  Alumni  Associa 
tion,  Parker  House,  Boston,  March  24, 
1886.  Published  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  1886.  Price,  25  cents,  in 
paper ;  50  cents,  in  cloth. 

This  neat  pamphlet  of  72  pages  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  the  wisdom,  en- 
ergy, and  devotion  of  the  executive 
committee  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  will  prove  creditable  and  beneficial 
to  that  prince  of  all  secondary  schools  in 
America, —  Phillips  Academy,  at  Ando- 
ver. 

—  Grammar  at  a  Glance  :  A  chart  that 
defines,  explains,  and  illustrates  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  English  Gram- 
mar. Price,  25  cents.  The  Pioneer 
Publishing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
What  is  the  use  of  going  to  school? 
Why  teach  grammar,  year  after  year,  in 
the  "  Grammar  School  ** }  When  the 
*'  Lightning  Calculator  "  adds  a  column 
of  figures,  a  yard  long,  in  two  seconds 
and  a  quarter,  and  Grammar  at  a 
Glance  takes  you  through  the  subject  in 
five  32mo  pages  and  a  circular  chart  in 
muddy  colors  of  just  five  inches  and 
three^ighths'  radius,  we  had  better  nail 
up  the  front  doors  of  the  school  houses 
and  put  up  a  loud  sign,  in  charcoal,  To 
Let.  Yet  this  "book"  of  five  pages, 
in    imitation    crocodile  -  skin    cover,  is 


highly  commended  by   "  distinguished 
educators." 

—  Ginn  &  Company's  Classical  Atlat 
and  Ancient  Geography,  Published  by 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston;  1886.  Thi» 
new  and  much  improved  edition  of  A. 
Keith  Johnston's  School  and  College 
Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  every  classical 
teacher  and  student.  It  has  23  excel' 
lent  maps  of  convenient  size  for  use  ;  \t 
pages  of  geographical  text,  written  by 
Dr.  W.  F.  Allen,  of  Wisconsin,  and, —  a 
matter  of  great  importance, — an  index 
of  31  closely  -  printed  pages,  including 
every  name  upon  the  maps.  These 
maps  are  well  engraved,  of  great  accu- 
racy ;  and,  withal,  we  believe  this  to  be 
the  bests  and  easily  the  best^  classical  at- 
las for  real  use  now  to  be  had. 

—  The  Forum  is  to  continue  its  very 
interesting  series  of  personal-experience 
articles.  In  the  June  number  Bishop 
Huntington  tells  the  story  of  his  relig- 
ious life,  and  Dr.  Vincent,  Chancellor  of 
the  Chautauqua  University,  describes 
how  he  was  educated. 

—  Annual  Reports  of  the  President 
and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
1884-5  J  *Qcl  Courses  of  Instruction 
Provided  by  the  Faculty  of  H(\rvard 
College  for  1886-7.  These  two  pam- 
phlets furnish  much  food  for  thought 
They  show  in  clear  light  the  peculiar 
work  of  Harvard  among  American  col- 
leges. The  report  of  President  Eliot 
will  be  very  widely  read  and  thought- 
fully studied.  He  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  his  system  of  electives  ;  but  many 
conservative  minds  will  read  with  amaze- 
ment that  nothing  now  remains  among 
required  studies  for  the  Sophomore, 
Junior,  and  Senior  classes  in  Harvard 
except  "  Themes  **  and  **  Forensics  "  ; 
and  all  that  is  **  prescribed "  for  the 
Freshman  class  is  comprehended  under 
*'  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  "  ; 
*'  German  or  French  ";  and  **  Chemistry 
and  Physics."  So  that  one  may  gradu- 
ate from  Harvard,  with  the  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Arts,  without  pursuing  the 
study  of  the  Mathematics  or  Ancient 
Languages. 

—  The  Cassill  National  Library  is 
issuing  a  volume  each  week  of  standard 
works.  Among  the  recent  issues  are: 
SeUciians  from  the  Table  Talk  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  J  She  Stoops  to  Conquer; 
The  Good-natured  Man ;  The  Wisdom 
of  the  Ancients  and  New  Atlantis; 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Julius  Ccesar;  Life  of  Baron 
Trench^  Francis  Bacon^  and  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  Price,  ten  cents  each.  For 
sale  by  C.  H.  Whitney,  Cleaves,  Mc- 
Donald &  Co.,  and  Cupples,  Upham  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

—  Ginn  &  Company  have  just  brought 
out  two  valuable  additions  to  their  se- 
ries of  "  Classics  for  Children, '  in  Guy 
Mannerin£y  by  Walter  Scott,  and  Ad 
ventures  of  Ulysses^  by  Charles  Lamb. 
The  first  of  these  is  edited,  with  notes 
for  schools,  and  a  historical  introduction 
by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  pp.  516;  neatly 
bound.  Price,  in  boards,  70  cents;  in 
cloth,  85  cents.  This  series,  now  num- 
bering 15  volumes,  is  of  great  value  as 
furnishing  the  best  literature  for  the 
schools  for  supplementary  reading  and 
study^  of  the  best  models.  Guy  Man- 
nering  will  have  an  extended  sale. 
Charles  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
holds,   assuredly,  a  high   rank   among 


books  for  children.  The  Story  of  tkt 
CiconSf  Circey  the  Songs  of  the  Sirens, 
Scylla  and  Charybdis^  Telemachus,  The 
Queen's  Suitors^  The  Bow  of  Ulysses, 
etc.,  are  always  interesting  to  theyoimg, 
and,  told  in  the  inimitable  manner  in 
which  Charles  Lamb  tells  them,  the 
charm  is  really  marvelous  to  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing  them.  This  edition  is  edited,  with 
judicious  notes,  for  schools.  Price,  by 
mail,  30  cents  in  boards  and  40  cents  in 
cloth. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  in  prepara- 
tion a  series  of  Monographs  on  Edaca- 
tion.  Number  one  of  this  series  will  be 
a  Bibliography  of  Pedagogical  Uterer 
ture^  carefully  selected  and  annotated  by 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogics,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

—  The  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  have  published  two  excel- 
lent little  books:  (i)  The  School-Rom 
speaker,  pp.  30,  and  (2)  Informatum 
Lessons  on  Natural  History^  pp.  32. 
They  belong  to  the  "  Teacher's  Hand- 
Book  Series.*'    Price,  15  cents  each. 

—  The  2-  P*  Index  Annual  iox  1885, 
published  at  Bangor,  contains  a  classi 
fied  list  of    articles   from  the   leading 
magazines  of  the  country.      It  is  a  valu- 
able index. 


MAGAZINES. 


The  number  of  good  magazines  pub- 
lished in  our  country,  and  re-published 
from  Great  Britain,  is  greater  than  ever 
before,  and  indicates  such  a  reading 
people  as  never  has  existed  hitherto. 
The  improved  quality  of  these  monthly 
and  quarterly  visitors  to  our  firesides 
tells,  also,  an  interesting  story  for  the 
improved  demand  of  their  readers,  both 
intellectually  and   morally.     Here   is  a 


partial  list,  embracing  those  now  lying 
upon  the  editor's  table : 

Harper* s  Monthly,  Harper  &  Brother,  N.  Y. 
$3.00  a  year. 

ScUnce ;  published  by  The  Science  Com- 
pany, N.  Y. ;  weekly.  15  cents;  ^500  a 
year. 

Magazine  of  American  History  ;  monthly. 
30  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y.  50  cents ;  $5XJ0 
a  year. 

The  Brooklyn  Magaxine ;  monthly.  7  Mar- 
ray  St.,  N.  Y.    20  cents ;  $2.00  a  year. 
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731/  Phrenological  Journal ;  monthly.  Fow- 
ler &  Wells  Co.,  753  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
20  cents ;  $2.00  a  year. 

7%£  Academy;  monthly.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
$1.00  a  year. 

TTu  Teacher* s  Aid ;  monthly  parts;  Lon- 
don.   68.  6d.  per  year. 

CasselPs  Family  Magazine  ;  monthly.  Cas- 
sell  &  Co.,  New  York.     15  cents :  $1.50  a 

.  year. 

Tlhe  Quiver;  monthly.  Cassell  &  Co.,  New 
York.     15  cents;  ^1.50  a  year. 

TTke  Book  Buyer  ;  monthly.  Scribner's  Sons, 
N.  Y.     10  cents;  $1.00  a  year. 

Jcumal  of  Speculative  Philosophy;  quar- 
terly. D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  75 
cents ;  $3.00  a  year. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  N.  Y.    50  cents ;  $5.00  a  year. 

Van  Nostrand*s  Engineering  Magazine; 
monthly.  D.  Van  Nostrand,  23  Murray 
St.,  N.  Y.    50  cents ;  $5.00  a  year. 

Lend  a  Hand;  monthly.  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston.    20  cents;  $2.00  a  year. 

The  New  Engiander  and  Yale  Review; 
monthly.  Wm.  L.  Kingsley,  New  Haven. 
30  cents ;  $3.00  a  year. 

TAe  North  American  Review  ;  monthly.  30 
Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y.  50  cents ;  $5.00  a 
year. 

Uppincotts  Monthly  Magazine,  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Ca,  Philadelphia.  25  cents;  $2.00 
a  year. 


The  Edinburgh  Review  ;  quarterly.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co ,  Boston.    $4.00  a  year. 

The  Library  Joumcd ;  monthly.  31  Park 
Row,  New  York.    50  cents ;  $5.00  a  year. 

The  Forum  ;  monthly.  The  Forum  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  N.  Y.    50  cents ;  $5.00  a  year. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.«  Boston.    35  cents ;  $4.00  a  year. 

The  New  Princeton  Review  ;  bimonthly.  A. 
C.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York.  ^3.00  a 
year. 

7^  Andover  Review  ;  monthly.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  35  cents ;  $4.00  a 
year. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  ;  monthly. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  15  cents ;  $1.75 
a  year. 

The  New  Englaud  Magazine  ;  monthly.  43 
Milk  St.,  Boston.    35  cents;  $3.00  a  year. 

Magazine  of  Western  History  ;  monthly.  145 
St  Clair  St.,  Cleveland.    $5.00  a  year.    ' 

The  Old  Testament  Student ;  monthly.  The 
Am.  Pub.  Society  of  Hebrew;  Morgan 
Park,  111.    $1.00  a  year. 

Treasure  Trove  ;  monthly.  E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  25  Clinton  Place,  N.  Y.  10  cents ; 
$[.00  a  year. 

Overland  Monthly,  120  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco.    35  cents ;  $4.00  a  year. 

IVide  Awake  ;  monthly  D.  Lothrop  &  Co., 
Boston.    25  cents ;  $3.00  a  year. 

The  Sanitarian  ;  monthly.  1 13  Fulton  St, 
New  York.    35  cents ;  $4.00  a  year. 
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EDUCATION: 

A    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE, 

Dktqtsd  to  the  Sciknck,  Art,  Philosophy,   and  LirutATURE  of  £DUCATIo^. 

hs  W1UIAX  i.   MWBT,   ]l«.   S    8«BCffMl  lt«,  BMtM. 


This  maganne  alreachr  numbers  among  its  regular  contribotors  the  names  a(  maajol 
the  foremost  writers  apon  Edncational  topics  in  the  country.  Its  purpose  is  to  treat  of 
&e  great  qnestions  o£  Edncation  that  are  now  agitating  the  public  mind,  and  to  gife  a- 
pressioQ  to  the  most  Tigoroos  thought  upon  all  snbjectg  thait  come  under  discssiiaB.  It 
will  ooQslder  topics  relating  to  colleges,  academies,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  indos- 
trial  edocatioo,  superrisioii,  discipline,  moral  instruction,  and  the  like.  It  will  be  the  lim 
of  the  editor  to  place  the  magarine  on  a  high  plane,  both  in  respect  to  Tigor  of  thoagbt 
aad  literary  excellence.  He  proposes  that  it  shall  be  a  welcome  companion  and  a  reliable 
guide  to  the  educator,  be  he  teacher,  professor,  committee  man,  or  superintendent 
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Edmcatum  and  AT.  K  ScJkool  jMtmal,      4.75 
EdmcmHon  and  Teacher:^  InstihUe^  3.p 


HerctoCore  this  Magazine  has  been  published  M-monthly,  or  six  numbers  a  year,  at  tlie 
rate  o£  |4jOO  per  annum  Hereafter  it  will  be  published  monthly,  ten  months  in  the  jear, 
from  September  to  June,  indnsiTe.  Terms :  $3.00  a  year,  in  adrance.  Postage  paid  to 
anr  part  oC  the  United  states  or  British  Prorinces.  AdTertisements  taken  at  moderate 
fates.  Bade  numbers  can  be  famished  at  50oents  each,  or  %yiQO  a  year,  except  a  few  nim- 
bers  which  are  scarce,  and  for  which  75  cents  will  be  charged. 

A  few  sets  only  of  bound  Tolumes  yet  remain  on  hand,  which  will  be  furnished  at  ^4x0 
a  volume. 

Subscriptioas  receired  at  any  time,  but  subscribers  are  recommended  to  begin  with  the 
new  rear,  or  with  the  roiume  in  September.  Subscribers  should  remit  by  P.  O.  orders  or 
by  registered  letters. 

Postal  cards  and  letters  should  always  state  the  P.  O.  address,  town,  county,  and  state 
of  the  subscriber  to  whom  Education  is  addressed. 

Edccatiox  is  sent  to  subscribers  until  it  is  ordered  stopped  and  all  aeeeaeagi 
AES  PAID,    .\ddress  all  communications  to 

WIIXIAM  A.  MOWRY,  3  Somerset  St,  Boston. 


PUBLISHER  S  NOTES. 

—  The  F.  M.  Holmes  Furniture  Company 
hare  a  beaatiful  store  on  Tremont  St ,  Bos- 
ton, where  they  keep  a  full  assortment  of 
the  ztry  ittst  hctuse  and  office  furniture. 
Customers  may  rely  upon  courteous  treat< 
ment,  fair  prices,  and  honorable  dealing. 

—  The  attention  of  our  readers  is  invited 
to  the  adTertisement.  on  another  page,  of 
the  Interstate  I^lbIishing  Company,  at  No. 
32  Frankhn  St.,  Boston.     This  new  com- 


pany is  under  the  management  of  S.  R- 
Winchell,  Esq.,  so  well  known  to  the  teach- 
ers of  America,  and  to  the  book-trade  gen- 
erally. This  is  an  energetic  and  promising 
house. 

—  The  readers  of  Education  are  re- 
quested, in  corresponding  with  our  adTerti*- 
ers,  to  mention  our  magaxine.  The  effect 
of  so  doing  will  be  three  fold.  It  will  vA 
the  advertiser,  be  a  favor  to  us,  and  insure 
respectful  attention  to  their  orders  or  in* 
quiries. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS, 


TO    TEACH  KRS 

and  others  travelling  southward,  the  "  Norfolk  Route "  from  Boston  offers  excep- 
tional advantages,  to  which  we  invite  your  attention. 

for  a  short  ocean  trip  no  itinerary  in  our  Eastern  waters  is  more  attractive  or 
more  enjoyable  than  this.  Starting  from  Boston  in  one  of  the  palatial  steamers  of 
this  line,  the  course  is  laid  down  Masftachusetts  Bay,  through  the  beautiful  Vineyard 
Sound,  in  full  view  of  Oak  Bluffs  and  all  the  most  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast.  Thence  the  voyage  is  out  on  the  broad  ocean,  far  away  from  sight 
or  sound  of  land  until  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  reached,  and  the  journey  continued  up 
this  magnificent  arm  of  the  sea  to  Norfolk  and  Baltimore,  The  latter  part  of  the 
voyage  is  over  the  waters  made  Jamous  by  the  naval  battle  between  the  "  Monitor " 
and  the  "  Merrimac,"  and  in  full  view  of  Fortress  Monroe,  The  steamer  arrives  at 
Norfolk  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  of  departure  from  Boston,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds farther  up  the  placid  Chesapeake  to  Baltimore,  which  is  reached  in  twelve  hours 
more;  old  Annapolis,  with  its  United  States  Naval  Academy,  and  Forts  Carroll  and 
MeHenry  being  among  the  attractive  and  picturesque  sights  which  serve  to  make  this 
part  of  the  journey  delightful. 

The  trip  thus  outlined  is  filled  to  repletion  with  enjoyable  experiences.  It  affords 
all  the  advantages  of  a  "  sea  change,"  with  none  of  the  discomfort  attending  a  longer 
voyage,  and  gives  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  over-worked  teacher.  The  rush  and  tur- 
moil of  the  city  are  left  behind,  and  almost  forgotten  in  the  listlessness  and  the  quiet 
enjoyment  to  which  a  "life  on  the  ocean  wave"  conduces.  The  voyager  paces  the 
deck  by  day,  or  sits  for  hours  beneath  the  starry,  moonlit  sky  in  delightful  com- 
panionship, breathing  health-giving  draughts  of  pure,  salt  air,  and  feeling  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  old  ocean.  The  experience  is  a  tonic  to  the 
mental  and  physical  being  alike,  and  both  health  and  spirits  respond  with  renewed 
vitality  to  the  recuperative  surroundings. 

There  is  nothing  lacking  to  the  highest  and  fullest  enjoyment.  The  dust  and 
noise  and  other  distractions  of  travel  by  land  are  far  removed,  and  in  their  place  th 
traveller  finds  comfortable  quarters,  freedom  for  exercise,  an  admirable  cuisine, 
courteous  and  attentive  officers,  and  perfect  service.  Under  these  conditions  the 
voyage  presents  the  very  poetry  of  travel,  and  the  teacher  returns  home  refreshed  and 
reinvigorated  for  the  pleasures  and  the  duties  of  the  future,  and  with  reminiscences 
of  delightful  experiences  that  will  linger  long  in  memory. 

We  beg  you  will  call  at  Central  Wharf,  and  inspect  our  steamships  and  general 
facilities  for  doing  business.  Our  numerous  railway  connections  at  Norfolk  and  Balti- 
more enable  liS  to  sell  through  tickets  to  all  points  yi  the  South  and  Southwest  at 
very  advantageous  rates.  For  time-tables,  tickets,  and  full  information,  call  on  or 
address 

C.  P.   GAITHER. 

Soliciting  Agent, 
290  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass 

GEO.  E.  SMALLEY, 

Agent, 
53  Central  Wliarf,  Boston/  Mass. 

JuKB  1/  1886. 


vi A  D  VER  rrSEMENTS. 

$37.25  to  TOPEKA  and  Return, 

■S71.A. 

Tie  M  M  Raital 

GREEN    MOUNTAIN    ROUTE. 

Delightftinr  cool  and  ft'ee  from  dost.    Tickets  good,  going,  froa 
jDly  1  to  10,  inelnsiTe ;  good,  retarning,  antil  Sept.  4, 18S6. 

No  railvBj  lonta  p«w»»  throngh  moK  bMntiful,  impiMnTe,  and  duumlng  kmmcj 
thui  cut  be  toQDd  rid  the  Ceatnl  VemioDt.  The  deep,  fertUe  Telleye,  the  gmdf  ^opof 
npbuids,  the  proaperoiu  Tillmgee,  the  verdant  hilliides,  the  rocky  gorge*,  toA  tbe  dond- 
Mpped  (atDDiits  of  the  grand  old  rock-bound  hills,  combiee  to  funiuh  ecenerr  nniupaMtd 
in  thii  country  in  peaceful  beantj  and  grandenr. 

SIDE   TRIP    FROM    HAMILTON    TO 
AND  RETURN  TO  TORONTO,  FREE. 

Foi  SS.M  additional,  Ike  ride  eia  iteamer  can  be  enjoyed  from  Kingitos  through  tha 
wonderfnl  Tbonaaod  lilaudii  and  down  the  St.  lAvreuce  Hirer  to  Montre&l,  — 

SHOOTING    THE    RAPIDS. 

The  delicion*  coolneee  and  cleanlineM  of  the  opeo  river,  m  yon  glide  in  among  lb* 
lalandi,  throogb  Kwnery  of  exqaisite  b«*nty,  while  the  bright  innlight  falli  npuo  tlie  elmi 
pale  emerald  water,  which  reflect*  back  the  isleta  npon  iti  anrfBce.  revealiog  nun  [iwittIj 
their  vales,  glen*,  and  height*  in  all  their  aylvan  or  rngged  beanty,  is  most  entrkndng  aid 
exhiUrsting. 

PULLMAN   CARS  CHARTERED,  and  Special  Rats*  thvreln. 
Fnll  infonnatiou  cheerfnily  given  npoD  addreedng 

T.    EI>"WAIII>    SONI>, 

TICKET    AOBMT, 

260  WaaliliiEtoii  Stros^  Boaton,  MaM. 
S..W.   CUMMINGS,   Gen-I.    Pass'R    AG'T 
Sr,    Albjiss.    Vr.,  M 


ADVERTISEMENTS,  Vll 


THE  DEERFIELD  VALLEY  ROUTE 


OP  THE 


FITCHBURG^  RAILROAD. 


SHORTEST  LINE  OF  ALL 

BETWEEN  THE 

EAST  AND  THE  WEST. 

The  mo«t  charming  bit  of  ■cenery  in  all  Now  England!  All  unprepared  for  such  a  glimpse  of  the 
beaatiftil,  it  bursU  upon  the  view  like  a  vision  fh>m  the  other  world.  There  for  miles  lie  stretched  out 
the  broad,  fertile  valley,  "  with  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between  " ;  while  here  and  there,  to  add  to  the 
"beMity  of  the  land»cap(>,  fhrrows  of  the  rich,  i^encrous  soil,  in  lines  as  straight  as  if  drawn  by  an 
engliMer,  have  been  turned  by  the  plough,  while  down  deep  in  the  valley  quietly  Hows  the  Deerfleld 
Kiver.  , 

Harrying  along  we  cross  the  stream,  and  for  nearly  thirty  miles  wc  ride  beside  its  quiet,  peaceful 
waters,  glittering  in  the  snnshlne  as  it  rustles  over  the  pebbles,  breaking  into  ripples  that  dance  like 
diamonds  beneath  the  morning  sun.    It  is  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered. 

Special  arrangements  have  b4*en  made  by  this  line  for  reduced  rates  of  fare  fh>m  Boston  to  Topeka 
and  return,  on  account  of  the  National  Educational  Associauon  meeting,  July  13, 1886,  allowing  a  choice 
of  dlfflirent  routes,  and  taking  in  Niagara  Falls,  Montreal,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

Boston^  Mass,  J.  R.  WATSON,  Genl  Pass.  Agent. 

■ 

POPULAR  TEXT- BOOKS. 

BRADBUKT'S  BATON'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Blementary,  50  ota.;  Praotloal.  75  ota.    A  complete  serits  in  two  books. 

BRADBURY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary  Algebra.  90  ota. ;  Elementary  Geometry,  72  ota. ;  Element- 
ary Trigonometry.  72  ota. ;  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  $1.28. 
Used  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  principal  cities  in  New  England  and  extensively  in 
other  States. 

STONE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    85  cts. 

By  A.  P.  STONE,  LL.D.,  SupL  of  Schools,  City  of  Spring/uld,  Mass, 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  Boston,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Maiden,  Mass. ;  Portland, 
Me.,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Denver,  Col.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  etc,  etc. 

MESERVEY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Single  Entry,  for  Grammar  Schools,  60  ota.;   Single  and  Double  Entrap,  for 
High  Schools  and  Academies,  80  ct-^. 
Meservey*s  text -books  in  book-keeping  are  used  in  more  than  650  cities  and  towns,  and 
over  seventy  Academies  in  New  England  alone,  and  very  extensively  in  other  cities. 

MESERYEY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  60  cts.   ,^U 

An  Elementary  Work  by  the  author  of  the  Book-keeping.    Designed  for 
High  Schools  and  Academies. 

Copies  of  the  above-named  boohs  will  be  sent  by  mail  ofi  receipt  of  prices  named „     Please  send 
fur  Descriptive  Ciradars, 

THOMPSON*  BROWN  &  CO.,  23  Hawley  St,  Boston. 


PUBUC  OPINION. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  REGARD   TO  " MDUCA7 

The  editor  desires  to  express  his  hear:y  appreciation  of 
of  cheer  and  approbation  received  from  all  quarters,  and 
that  no  labor  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  Educati 
should  be, —  the  highest  and  best  exponent  of  the  prin 
methods  of  education  in  the  country.  A  few  good  ivordi 
quoted  from  a  variety  of  sources. 


i\ 


From  L.  W.  RPS8BLL,  A.M.,/>rovt<Jen«.A.  /..- 
"  It  rou  can  keep  EoncATioN  up  to  tbe  atand- 
afd  upon  wbkb  rou  start  It,  put  me  on  youi  list 
ol  lift  subicrlbers." 

Frotn  A.  P.  Mabble,  Fb.D.,  Sapt.  SctunAt, 
Worcttter,  Mam.:  "  T(ie  current  numbers  ol 
Editcation  please  me  mucb.  Such  a  maga- 
zine Is  highly  useful." 

From  J.  H.  HooflE.  Ph.D.,  Princfpol  Cort- 
land XormaJ  Srhovi.Stnc  York:  "EDPCATtoW 
Is  fllllni-  a  hitherto  unnecupied  place  In  protes- 
slnnal  Joumallam.  In  Uie  Unlled  States.  The 
piutesslon  bave  reason  to  appreciate  the  enter- 
prise ol.lts  present  management." 


From  Hos.  John  Swett.  Fri 
Biffh  mid  Xormal  Sritool.  San  F 
"EDncATioy  has  always  been  gt 
tbe  cbarRe  of  Its  new  editor.  Mr. 
become  beOer.—l  might  say,  bra 
nal  that  thinking  educators  canoe 

From  D.  B.  Haoak.  Ph.D.,  Ft 
Kormal  School.  Matt.  -  "  Allow  i 
late  you  upon  the  very  ausplclou 
your  editorship  of  EDrcATiojJ. 
already  issued  under  your  care 
and  are  a  trustworthy  promise 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


IX 


Frijfm  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
University:  ''I do  not  find  it  easy  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  am  delighted  with  Education  in 
its  new  form.  It  is  altogether  such  a  Journal 
as  the  teaching  profesdon  of  this  country 
should  loyally  and  liberally  support;  and  1 
shall  miss  no  opportunity  to  commend  it  to  the 
educational  public  in  the  West." 

JTrom  Charles  E.  Lowrey,  Ph.D.,  Univer»Uy 
<^  Michigan :  "  EDUCATION,  which  for  several 
years  has  maintained  a  high  reputation  for  Its 
scholarly  contributions  to  educational  science, 
not  only  is  reduced  in  price  from  $4.00  to  $3.00 
I>er  annum,  but  the  periodical  now.appears  as  a 
monthly  instead  of  a  bi-monthly.  The  editorial 
eolunms,  the  notes  upon  educational  and  philo- 
sophical books,  the  critical,  historical,  and  bio- 
gniphical  comments,  etc.,  are  much  enlarged 
and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
magazine.  The  editor,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Mowry, 
Ph.D.,  is  one  of  the  most  discreet  and  accurate 
educational  critics  in  America.  Every  teacher 
is  under  obligation  to  Dr.  Mowry  for  his  philan- 
thropic effort  to  place  the  best  thought  upon 
education  within  the  reach  of  all.  No  better 
investment  can  be  made  than  to  favor  him  with 
a  subscription." 

rrofn  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Concord,  Mass.  : 
**  Your  magazine  is  admirably  conducted,  and 
fills  a  place  in  our  educational  literature  never 
so  well  filled  before." 

I'rom  D.  L.  KlEHLE,  Supt.  Pvblic  Instruc- 
tion, Minnesota :  '*  I  desire  to  acquaint  you  with 
my  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  Education  is 
in  your  hands,  and  in  the  promise  we  have  in 
the  numbers  Issued  that  it  will  sustain  a  high 
literary  and  professional  character.  I  sincerely 
hope  you  will  receive  the  material  encourage- 
ment and  support  which  this  periodical  so  well 
merits." 

Frojn  Augustine  JcfSBS,  A.M.,  PrindpaZ  of 
Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.:  "I  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  Education  from  its 
start,  almost,  and  have  highly  appreciated  it. 
I  am  glad  to  observe,  in  the  last  few  numbers, 
a  new  spirit  in  its  pages.  Nobody  can  instruct 
teachers  effectively  and  provide  literature  really 
useful  to  them  who  has  not  had  long  experience 
in  teaching,  with  a  great  respect  and  deep  love 
for  his  calling.  He  must  be  a  man  of  ideals,  of  ad- 
vanced thought,  of  inspiration.  Whoever  looks 
over  the  recent  pages  of  this  magazine  cannot 
fail  to  note  the  spirit  and  impress  of  a  living, 
practical,  and  sympathetic  teacher,  who  knows 
the  educational  needs  of  the  hour,  and  what  is 
much  more,  how  to  provide  for  them." 

"Education,  the  monthly  magazine  pub- 
lished by  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  is  a  periodical  de- 
voted to  the  higher  and  secondary  education, 
and  has  no  iXy^A." —Sa^hvUle  (Tenn.)  Union,     I 


*•  In  this  number  there  are  eleven  papers,  V^ 
nished  by  some  of  the  leading  educationists  of 
America,  bearing  upon  phases  of  educational 
thought  that  are  of  deep  interest.  The  new 
editor  is  a  sound  scholar,  an  earnest  educator, 
and  a  brilliant  writer,  and  we  believe  that  he 
will  devote  such  energy  to  his  work  that  the 
cause  of  education  will  be  much  benefited  by  this 
excellent  magazine."— Ca>i<uto  School  Journal. 

"To  our  Colorado  friends  we  are  glad  to  recom- 
mend this  monthly  as  the  best  and  only  maga- 
zine of  the  kind  with  so  honest  and  clever  a 
man  at  the  head  as  to  insure  satisfaction  and 
gratification  to  its  subscribers.  If  succeeding 
Issues  are  up  to  tlie  January  in  merit,  and  we 
believe  they  will  be.  Education  will  find  its 
way  each  month  to  the  table  of  every  live  school 
teacher."— Cotorocfo  School  Journal. 

"Conservatism  in  pedagogy  is  a  rare  trait 
and  quality  in  our  public  school  teachers  of  to- 
day, who  are  not,  however,  so  much  at  fault  as 
the  system  to  which  they  are  slaves.  Our  old 
friend  and  townsman,  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  this  excellent  magazine,  bound  by  no  such 
fetters  and  acknowledging  no  iron  law,  gives 
us,  in  this  number,  a  good  example,  or  rather  a 
series  of  them,  on  his  own  idea  of  '  conservative 
progressiveness.'  The  articles  are  all  in  the 
same  thoughtful,  careful  tone  that  stamps  the 
Journal,  and  we  commend  its  regular  perusal  to 
all  teachers  who  care  to  know  their  profession 
in  all  its  bearings."— Prorfrfewoc  Star. 

"  Education  shows  a  marked  improvement 
under  its  new  ownership."— Bo«fo»  Herald. 

From  Hon.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction,  Columbus,  Ohio :  "I  cannot  express 
in  too  high  tenns  my  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
in  reading  the  last  number  of  Education. 
You  are  out  of  the  ruts  and  have  planted  your- 
self on  high  ground,  from  which  your  readers, 
out  of  the  dust  and  drudgery  of  the  school-room, 
can  look  up  into  the  higher  regions  of  education 
and  culture.  I  shall  look  forward  to  the  coming 
of  Education  each  month  with  delight." 

"  Education  for  March  is  a  remarkably  rich 
and  readable  number.  It  has  eighty-two  pages 
of  reading  matter,  well  divided  into  philosoph- 
ical, practical,  biographical,  and  other  articles. 
This  excellent  monthly  magazine  has  already  a 
high  reputation,  but  the  new  management  is 
improving  the  quality  and  giving  greater  va- 
riety. >  We  commend  it  to  all  who  are  connected 
with  or  interested  in  educational  matters."— 
Lynn  Transcript. 

"  Mr.  William  A.  Mowry  has  the  warmest  con- 
gratulations of  the  Herald  on  his  accession  to 
the  editorial  charge  of  this  publication,  and  has 
it  in  his  power  to  greatly  improve  its  character 
and  extend  its  usefulness."— i^otf^on^lTera/cf.  * 


ADyER  TISEMEJVTS. 


From  J-  W.  PATTERBON,  roncanl,  .Veu. 
Homi*hlrr:  '■Alliiw  me  lo  cniiKralulatP  ynu 
on  tlitr  lltcrao'  I'tisracU-r  and  Rciieral  appear- 
amt  "f  Kdvcatios.  niider  Its  new  manase- 
menl.  Thus  tor  llsartloles  liave  been  able,  and 
of  Elvat  prarllcnl  value  la  tpnrliprs.  It  atrlhea 
me  tlwt  a  prrluUtcul  of  ttils  liigli  order.  In 
wliirh  Ibe  principle*  and  phitiuoptiy  nuderly- 
Inii;  tlie  wurk  of  public  Instruetlnn  nioy  be  tliur- 
ouRhly  lilscmwd  by  men  who  liave  titade  tlie 
■ubje<'t  a  study,  and  «hii.  at  tlie  same  time,  are 
familiar  witb  the  surial  and  Industrial  prub- 
lenii  111  tlie  timea,  may  l>«  m4de  eminently  suc- 
cesslul  and  uselul," 

Fmm  TllOTHKtl li»H,  Porllanil.  Mr.:  "Iliavu 
been  n  miliscrlber  and  runslant  reader  of  Edi'- 
CATli>x  sinee  lis  Brst  ap|H'iirance  in  16*0.  I 
have  always  been  pleased  with  It  as  an  educa- 
tlunal  nioiCRZine.  lis  appearance  every  monCli 
Is  KratllyiiiK  I"  me,  and  will  be  enually  so,  no 
doubt,  to  its  many  iitber  readers.    From  a  care- 


ful perusal  of  the  recent  niiiDbat,I« 

dent  its  usefulDesa.  uj 

Is  to  be  greatly  augmeDted." 

^■rOTB  W.  C.  Sawvkb.  Ph.D.,  FA  ttm 
LaKhHUz,Saxony:  "  Tbe  J<KiRiBlarfa»|Mi 
and  secnudary  educatJon  hare  M>  ataSlM 
sume  years  that  they  lia*e  anttml  Hwt 
from  lack  of  support.  Tba  W^iir  iMM 
at  tbe  same  Uiue.  tuu  been  at^MM  If 
juurnollsts  till  the  need  I>  k«e^  MIL  1 
cATinv  has  thus  a  broad  and  tMipllVl 
before  it,  and  seems  deatined  to  tafcsMI* 
nent  place  beside  the  atroocMt  aaiiAi 
the  English  language.    So  may  b  be." 


.  Mowry's  loDg  ezperteucc  as  ta  eda- 
aad  his  abilities  as  a  Juutnalirt.  an  an 

that  Education  wU 


FISHEH' 


Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

By  GEORGE  PARK  FISf/EH,  D  D.,  LL.D.,  cf  Yalt  CelUgt. 


"- il  that  any  one  man  should 

have  lieen  able  to  write  sueii  a  work  as  the  Oi(t- 
l(n«s  ef  Vnlnnai  HMorv-  No  IWIiig  nuin  Is 
more  eomprtent  to  do  It  than  Dr.  Fisher.  1 
keep  the  book  on  my  table  for  constant  refei~ 
ence.— /"reitf.  Jama  McCoth,  LL.D.,  Prtiterton 
College. 
■■ . .  Professor  Fislier's  Otiilinea  oj  (JnliTrsoI 


e  for  the  i 


■Soah  FoTttt,  D-D., 


LL.D.,  Fretl.  of  Yale  Coltege. 

". .  I  have  spent  some  hours  with  It,  and  as  a 
result  have  n-celved  the  Impression  that  it  is 
far  superior  to  unytlilng  nt  the  kind  that  has 
before  been  published  in  our  longUBge."—/Vf*(. 
C.  K.  Adam>.  foritrll  UiilrrnUi/. 

". .  Dei-idedly  the  best  work  of  lis  rlass.  .  .  " 
—Prof.ClKu.  f.  Kii-hanlfoii,  DarrmmithCotlege. 

A   Libriry  edition  la  S  toIs.,  Sio,  : 


". .  While  renurkably  eotnpact.  It  Is  at  Ihr 
same  time  both  clear  and  cumprehensiTe,  i»l 
Is  admirably  adapted  tor  use  eltlier  In  the  elau- 
room  or  the  lihtarv.  Its  maps  are  a  treasure 
Juliiu  S.  Serlry,  Jm- 


herat  CtAitgt. 

". ,  1  cannot  speak  In  term 
of  tbe  eicellence  of  the  worl 
J.B.Anaeil,  UniitTtity of \ 


□r  two  high  pnlir 


" . .  Belter  than  anything  of  Its  kind  we  bave 
had  heretofore.  .  .  .''•^W.F.AIkinton.Pn^- 
of  History,  Mom.  Intt.  J'tc/uiology. 

" , .  Tbe  best  work  of  Its  kind  in  the  Engllib 
lanKUage,    .    .    ,  "—Frqf,  Anton  D.  ilont,  Am- 

Itrral  CoHege. 

.rge  paper,  aant,  silt  top,  la  Wi. 


FOR  E.VA.tll.VATIO.V  on  ISTRODUCTIOX.  M.40. 

IVISOW,  BLAKEMAK,  TAYLOR,  &  CO.,  753  III  755  Unailn),  NEW  YORK. 

MRS.  F.  L.  BROCKWAY,  Manager, 

BROCEWAT   TEACHERS'   AGENGT, 

SUPPLIESSCMOOLS,  COLLEGES,  and  FAMILIES  with  Teachera  for  e*ery  depail- 
ment  of  work.  Correspondence  solicited  with  experienced  Teachers  capable  of  filling 
responsible  posiiiona  at  g<v>A  salaries. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  xi 

(MILE  ACID.) 

^i^lJ^lg'^J^THE  "NATIONAL   BEVERAGE." 

EBEVERAG^  PDHE,  HULTHFUL,  REFRESHIHC.  INVIGORHTIIIG. 

Nature's  own  Rsmady  for  DrRpspalB,  Slok  HBadaohe, 
■nd  Othar  Complalnta  arlalns  from  Indlsaatlon,  Narvoua 
Allaotloni.  Wakafulnaati  Llvar  and  Urlnani  Troublss. 

Makes  a  Dslloloua  BsisraKa  for  aidaboard  or  Dlnlng- 
Tabl*,  with  Water  and  SuHar  only.  For  Sala  by  all  Flrat- 
Claaa  Orusslata  and  Crooara,    Man ufaotu rod  only  by 

THE  AVERY  LACTATE  COMPANY, 

173  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  BOSTON. 

aam  A  -i»3"r-»  /^  -g*.-^     ^^C>^JS. 

By    HOMER   B.   8PRAGUE. 
2<£eLfiteTpleces   is.   Bp-gllBb.   XAterettuxe. 

Chsnorr,  Spenaer,  BacnD,  SfaakMprara.  Milton,  Kuujau.    Edllsd  fat  e-Dbouli  mud  Collcfea. 
8Iiakaip>a»'ii  Tnir^y  of  Biiinist.    Pull]'  UDDOUUd,  with  euggMUoni  md  pluia  for  iiudy.  ipesl- 


Tthk^T  or  Bomlst.    pull]' UDDOUUd,  with 
laak  of  Comni.  'Reprinted  ftom  "llutgrprlcg.." 


iilopprlen.lo. 


By    CHARLOTTE    M.    YONCE. 
OTT  Of  OrcccB,  HIatary  of  Enrland.  Hlilory  of  Franc*.  HUtory 

SID*  Bcbool  EdIlJSDi  of  Die  abon.  l:iiicilDitliHi  pries  of  euh,  M  cvnu. 

By    ARTHUR    CILMAN. 
u  PMple.     achaol  Edition.  BASpigei.     XliOlnUloD  pr1«,  (1.00. 
By    ANNA    LAURENS    DAWES. 


T  in  Myle,  Mid  »Ur»eilie  ip  youi.  , 

U^led  promptly  on  rHclpt  of  siBmlniUon  pi 
metlK  rudlDg-booki  focBcbaola  and  Llbruli 


prla 


•gea.    Ein 

I.    aendfo 


la  nallnl  81 
raof  poi 


Chicago'  IS3,  IS9, 187  Wibuh  An, 


JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  15  Astor  Place,  New  York, 


lifojing  .4VTHORS. 

Allri  —  insBby  —  Aatkoif  —  IbKbi  —  Bi)4e> 
■MB  —  B»ier  —  Brnik  —  Burr  —  CMft  — 

—  Dana  —  Doollitle  —  Dawalav  —  Da  Bali  — 
Prtneilas  —  fireric  —  Halslei  —  Haintll  — 
Hufiak  —  Hart  —  Johaioa  ~  Kcrl  —  Kl«la  — 
K'lbe  —  Killer  —  Uata  —  Hakaa  —  miltr  — 
Hlincll  -  HtHlllaB  -  HacCarl  -  Mrrrinai 
-Narua- NItkols -outer- Mice- RBBklB 

—  RIttelt*  —  gurlcB  —  ftiallb  ~  TboMe  — 
TkarMaa-Tbarpe-TraiilwIae-Wailell- 
Whcelcr  —  Woo*  —  Warren  -  Wel»barb-Ac. 

CHAIDBI,  tJRSEK,   flBBBBW,  aai  LATIN  BIBLES  -  BEADINfl   LBHIONS  -  LEXICONS  -  elm- 

HABS  -  CONCOBDANCES.  ««.,  tit. 

Our  eomplelo  catnloBue  of  Teit-booka,  and  Bagster'a  Calaloiiiie  of  RlblLcal  Works,  with 


^*/'>A     TEXT-BOOKS       ^^"'0' 

Ob  AflBICIILTEBE  -  IBCHITECTDBe  -  ASBAT- 
IMQ  -  AHTBUSOMT  -  BOTA>T  -  BBIDGE8  - 
CALCDLDS  -  CflEMIHTRT  -  DBAWIKG  -  ELSC- 
THICITT  —  EJIGINEESINfl  —  6R0HETBT  - 
BTDBADtlCS  -  IRUK  -  KAXCFACTUBEH  - 
HAfillETIUI  —  NATHBHATirfl  —  MUHANICS 

-  HBTALLDRGT  -  HINRHAlOel  -  HiMNU 

—  PAL1IINS  -  BfllP-BVILDING  -  STRAH  BN- 
alNB  -  TBNIILAT  ON  -  *«.,  kt. 


AGENTS. 


TEACHERS  wishing  i 
well  to  write  to  EducaI 
ihr  leirilory  wanted. 


ADVF.R  TISEMENTS. 


ROMEO   AND   JULIE 

BY   JOHN   ROGERS,   MAY,    I  886. 


Th»dc>«i>i>uk»f>«n 

heftnl 

IRmbk 

The  lnDilin  ol  tb«c  two 

now  fen  tbt  b.n\  lime  11  the 

.11  In  lu 

Kdnie«  ippnn  dixuiud  it 

■  FllD>r> 

ht  lifu   hi.   m»k   to   .dmin 

liii»iltte  hii  holy  drt»  (ivei 

bin.,  .., 

nllvdn 

Rngt  l'    Groupi      UE    p> 

IT   Hnli 

OBpd, 

ril  ihe 

pnct*  »Ji)''"B  ftom  *io  la  f 

S.IDd 

Heiehl,  io  «. ;  /-cii'/*  of  b.ist,  i8>4  /«.  ,- 
Diftk  from  front  of  bast.  1 1  in. ,-  W^i;^ */ 
when  faded,  w^ths.    f^ct,  lis. 


JOHN   ROGER! 

)  Broadway    -    -    HEW 

Take  tlie  Elevatot. 


A  Summer  Vacation  Book  for  Teachei 

If  you  want  something  profitable 
interesting  as  well 

The  Science   of  the  Mi 

APPLIED     TO    TEACHING. 


Exceedingly  FraetUal  and  Comprehensive.      yust  what  every  Teatk 
to  show  Aim  honi  to  meet  every  demand  of  the  School-room. 

5BABLT  400  VMVS,  llfD  PBICB  OSLI  tl^. 

This  work  is  in  many  respects  different  from  any  other  ever  published,  and  it 
i  ng  much  attention  among  thinking  teachers.  No  progressive  teacher  should  b 
it,  and  young  teachers  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it ;  for  it  will  add  much  to 
cess,  and  thus  secure  them  good  positioiiB  and  advanced  salaries. 

Tcacktrs  can  have  paying  posttigns  if  Ihty  teili  prepari  themselvet  by  getting  a 
kitoaledge  of  Ikt  Siience  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

We  want  an  agent  in  every  County  in  the  United  Stales,  to  whom  we  offer  g( 
Send  for  copy,  and  secure  the  agency  (or  yoor  county.    Addrecs 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  7&3  Broadway*  New  Tori 


A  D  VER  TfSEMENTS. 


'IT  STvVNDS  AT  THE  HEAD." 


One  tonili  ol  tlie  (liiger  shoiild  produce  Miy  rhnract«r  ujipd  by  tlie  oporator  of  a  writing 
machine ;  Inslmmenta  tliat  b\\\  l<>  accnnipiuh  this  are  drOclcut,  aud  <lu  nol  fully  meet  Ihe  Deces- 
■Ity  that  brnuglit  tlietn  tortli.   Tlit^sc  tacts  are  aelt-evtdenl. 

The  Ho.  S  "  CALIOBjIPH  "  Is  llie  only  wrlllUR  mavhliie  that  fully  ccononilzea  tluie  mid  labor, 
and  economy  »I  tluic  and  labor  Is  tlie  beat  roason  we  know  forsollciltng  trade. 

Gnntlns  that  we  are  at  tlio  fruut  In  this,  we  can  show  tliat  our  late  Improved  maphines  eicel 
In  mechanical  merit,  durability,  anil  beauty  ut  work. 

lO.OOO    "CALIGRAPHS"    A.RE:    TPff    T>A1X("V    ILtwe. 

We  publish  M»  letters  from  prominent  men  and  flmis  which  are  roiivlnclng.  For  specimens, 
*""  *"  THE  AMI£HICA:4  WKITING  MACHIKE  CO., 

.Veil'    York  OtHce,  32:  liroatltcai).  HAHrrollD,  COSK. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

Son  cooUIni  3000  mara  Wordi  and  n.arlj  3000  non  llluitntloiii  tlwD  are  round  In  uy  oth« 


li  ta  ttaa  b«»t  pmcllcul   Kniill'h 


A  Supplemeot  of  New  Words 

AND    MEANINGS, 

leaHySOOO)  iDcludIng  nuch  nn  Ihrarowlhoflhe 


Alio  uddfd  In  1 190 

A  Biographical  Dictionary, 

Blvldg  bM..(  tsci.  conctruliig  nurly 
la,OUU  Noted  fcr.aii* 

1  (Jott  ktirt.\-9K  and 
IttlclobadfilredlntbB 
_  iry  «tid  book  of  Vxtti- 

GAZETTKER  of  the  WORLD, 


Wabiter  It  Stmndard  Aathortl;  with  lb*  V,  8.  Supreme  Court  and  Id  lb*  < 

Ins  OIBoe.    It  Is  recommendHl  by  tba  Btata  SuperlnlriiilFDta  I'f  Si 

Htatel,  ud  by  ludlng  Collare  PnaidenM  of  Ibe  U.  9.  and  Ci 

Publlabed  by  O.  A  O.  HBRRIAH  A  CO.,  SprlnsBeld,  Hmi. 


A  D  VERTISEMENl 


GINN  &  COMPANY 


ElGMlary  Eiisli, 
Hiier  W^. 


'  [New  Books  i.sb  Stabbi 

Elementarv  Leaaons  Ed 

Whitcev-i  Gnmman 

•Second    Readorn;     "C 

Uuea'a  Speller:   Tdtii 

garten  Stories,  etc. 

HadeoD'B  School  Sh&kapemi 

Hm^BOD'a  HarvHTd  Shnkespea 

Litenlare;  Micto's  Proae  mn 

Taliunau,  'Guy  MaLDeriag.  i 

Caipenter'i  GramniKT  acd  Reader 

brary  of  Poetry  {'Andrroi,  Btoia 

CeDtDry  ;  TraoalatioD  of  Beowplf,  ■ 

Allen  &  Greenongh'!"  Giammar;   *>'ew  Cera 

Cicero,  thirteen  omtiuuB,  illustrated;  GreeDoup 

and   Teiloir'ii   LeMona;    *Be^aiien'   Book  ii 

tLeiffhlon);  'Six  Weeks'  Preparation  for  Cma 

position,  etc. 

Goodwin's  Gramnai  and  Beader ;  LeiBhlon'a 

Vocabnlary;   "College  Series  of  Authors; 

Pindar;  Lywas,  etc. 

Wentworth'i  Series:   ■I'rimarT  au 
□rter  Coarse  in  Alcebrs,  Eleme 
imetries,  Trigonometries.  Survej 
thmetic,  and  GeometTj;  Tajlor 
ners.  etc. 
Gage's  Elements  of  Physics ;  Everett's  Tit 

Tlie  NatioaBl  Catirs«;  First,  Second,  an 
and  new  editions);  ludepeudeut  Reader; 
lieadere,  etc. 


Mn. 
Greet 
Mieiatlcs.  I 


Mory,  =- 


SiHiniiih  Gmmmar  and 
trated  Beginners'  Book 
Grammftr;  "French  Dii 
''a  Primer;  Laumau's  Reader;  ^ 
Geldner's  A  vesta ;  Kaegi's  Kigved 

r  World,  I.  and  II.;  Fits  &«Jo><li 

.ps. 
Stndies  in  Greek  Thonght;  Tead 
Harvard  and   Vsle   Kxa 
Science  Quarterly. 


CINN    6c    COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK  AN! 


A  D  VERTISEMENTS, 


XV 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO/S 


ALGEBRA. 

Barnes'  FickUn'K  Elem.  of  Alsrebra,    $  .76 

A  model  of  brief  and  practlcaiexpoai' 

tion,  with  abundance  of  examples  and 

problems.    For  lower  grades. 
Peek's  lllanaal  of  Algebra 1.10 

For  HiKh  Schools  and  Academies. 
I>»Ties'  Bourdon's  Aleebra 1.00 

A  thorough  course  for  l^olleKes. 
Maenie's  Alsrebralo  Kquatlons 06 

QlTes  special  attention  to  equations  with 

nnmerical  coefficients.   Supplements  any 

Algebra. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Peek's  Popular  Astronomy 1.20 

Scientific  but  popular;  brief  and  admi- 
rably Illustrated. 

Bartlett's  Spherical  Astronomy 3.60 

A  most  thorough  Course  of  Astronomy  in 
its  relation  to  celestial  mechanics.  By 
Dr.  W.  H.  G.  Bartlbtt,  late  of  West 
Point. 

BOTANY. 

"Wood's  Object  liessons 1.00 

For  befcinners. 

"Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist 1.76 

The  best  field  and  forest  Botany. 

Wood's  Class  Book 2.60 

The  standard  book  for  Academies  and 
Colleges. 

"Wood's  Plant  Record 66 

Indispensable  for  field  practice. 

"Wood's  Botanical  Apparatus 8.00 

Contains  all  the  necessary  tools,  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  Botanist  and  Florist  and 
Plant  Record. 

CALCULUS. 

Peck's  Practical  Calculus 1.26 

The  best  elementary  work. 
Ckuroh's  Elements  of  Calculus 1.76 

Best  college  text  book ;  used  in  many  of 

the  leading  institutions,  such  as  West 

Point,  etc. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Martin's  Civil  Gorernment 90 

JBmbraces  state,  county,  city,  and  town, 
as  well  as  federal  organixations. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Ctellaudet's  International  Law 1.00 

A  brief  ntatement  for  Higli  Schools.  Col- 
leges, and  Academies,  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions  as  now  recognized. 

GEOMETRY. 

Peek's  Manual  of  Geometry 1.10 

Geometrical  principles  fully  treated  with- 
in moderate  limitH. 

Davf es'  l>eMrendre's  Geometry  (new  ed)    1  60 

New  type  and  rewritten.  ByProf.  J.  A. 
Van  AMBlifOK.  of  Columbia  Coll..  N.  Y. 
Practical  exercises  given  at  the  close  of 
each  book.  Trigonometry  and  Mensura- 
tion revised.  Clearness  and  precision  of 
definition,  general  simplicity.  Judicious 
arrangement,  orderly  and  logical  devel- 
opment, and  compactness  of  form  render 
Intries'  Legendre  superior  to  any  work  of 
its  grade. 


ANALYTICAL    GEOMETRY. 

Peck's  Analytical  Geometry fl.S6 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
Church's  Analytical  Geometry 2.60 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  subject. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

Church's  Descriptive  Geometry,  with 

Plates.    2  vols 2JK) 

Applied  to  spherical  projections,  shades 
and  shadows,  perspective  and  isometric 
projections. 
Davies'  Descriptive  Geometry.    1  vol.     2.00 
Applied  to  spherical  trigonometry,  spher- 
ical projections,  and  warped  soriaces. 

MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

Worman's  Complete  Series  in  French, 
German,  and  Spanish, 

Circulars  and  prices  quoted  upon  appli- 
cation. 

LATIN. 

Searing's  Tirsil's  Complete  Works....    1.76 
Containing  six  books  ox  iBneid  and  the 
Bucolics  and  Oeorgics,  with  notes  and 
full  Vlrgilian  vocabulary. 

Johnson's  Satires  of  Persios 90 

Uniform  with  Virgil. 

Johnson's  Tacitus 1.26 

Oniform  with  Virgil. 

MECHANIC 

Peck's  Elementary  Mechanics 1.40 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
Bartlett's  Analytical  Mechanics 8.60 

Most  complete  and  exhaustive  work;  for 
Colleges. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy 90 

An  elementary  manual  for  Uigh  Schools 
and  Academies. 

Janet's  Elements  of  Morals 1.00 

A  system  of  distinctly  practical  morals, 
by  the  celebrated  French  philosopher. 

RHETORIC. 

Bardeen's  Sentence  Makinjp ^60 

Bardeen's  Shorter  Rhetoric 1.00 

Bardeen's  Complete  Rhetoric 1.60 

An  effort  to  bring  Rhetoric  into  the  prac> 

tical  uses  of  life. 

SCIENCES. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Popular  Physics  (new 

edition) 1.20 

One  of  the  most  admirable  text*bookii  for 

Academies  and  Colleges. 
Bartlett's  Acoustics  and  Optics 2.60 

for  an  advanced  course  in  Mechanics. 
Wilder's  and  Gajce's  Anatomical  Tech- 

noloiT 4.60 

The  best  laboratory  manual. 
Steele's  14  Weeks  Series  (7  vols.).. each    1.00 

The  most  popular  series  ever  published. 

SUR^EYINC. 

Gillespie's  Roads  and  Railroads 1.76 

The  best  manual  of  road-building. 

Tan  Amrinsre's  Davies'  Surveying 1*76 

A  thoroughly  revised  and  modernized  ed* 
ition;  nothing  better  in  the  language. 


Any  of  the  abave-mentiontd  books  sent  postpcud  for  examination  on  receipt  of  price  by 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

NEW   YORK   &   CHICAGO. 


AD^EK  TJSEMENTS. 


Universal  Gyclopsedia. 

Revised  Edition. 


"Imueh  prefer  Johnson's  to  Appkton^.  " — Rey.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby. 

It  has  thirty-three  deparments,  with  an  editor  of  the  highest  schol- 
arly standing  for  each ;  viz.,  Public  Law,  etc.,  by  President  T.  D. 
WooLSEY,  LL.D. ;  Civil  Law,  etc.,  by  ProL  T.  W.  Dwight,  LLC; 
American  History,  etc.,  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  LL.D.,  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  LLD.,and  Hon.  A.  R.  Spofford,  LLD.; 
Botany,  etc.,  by  Professor  Asa  Gray,  LL.D.  ;  Medicine,  by  Professor 
WiLLARD  Parker,  M.D.,  LL.D. ;  Education,  Schools,  etc.,  by  Hon. 
John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.D.,  etc.  It  is  "THE  BEST"  and  the  only 
original  American  Cyclopaedia.  Illustrated  with  maps,  plans,  and 
engravings  of  the  finest  kind.  More  condensed  than  the  Britannica, 
and  more  accurate  than  Appleton's.  Contains  more  subjects,  is  later 
than  Appletons',  and  costs  about  one-half  the  price.  It  is  truly  the 
busy  man's  Cyclopaedia,  the  articles  being  divided  and  subdivided,  so 
that  any  point  maybe  turned  to  without  being  compelled  to  read  the 
whole  article  as  in  Appletons',  Thousands  of  our  greatest  scholars 
have  declared  it  to  be  THE  BEST.  It  is  not  only  the  BEST 
CYCLOPAEDIA,  but  is  a  whole  library  of  "universal  knowledge," 
from  the  pens  of  the  greatest  scholars  on  earth.  Two  thousand  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  living  have  become  responsible  for  the  accu- 
racy and  thoroughness  of  the  work  by  signing  their  names  to  the 
articles.     It  has  what  no  other  work  can  claim  ;  viz.. 

Forty  of  Imerlca's  Greatest  Scholars  as  Editors, 

Who  are   responsible  for  the  whole  work.      Its   thoroughness  and 
accuracy  have  never  been  questioned. 

We  are  constantly  exchanging  Appletons'  and  Scribner's  Britan- 
nica, even,  for  JOHNSON'S,  and  sell  both  the  former  and  the 
People's  at  panic  prices. 

For  information  as  to  Terms,  Outfits,  etc.,  address 

k.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  11  Great  Jones  St.,  New  Yortt. 

Teachers   Wanted  in  every  County  of  eath  State. 
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(5olle^e 
Si^  ^dliool 


Catalogues 
Programs 


Frinted  in  I^st-tlass  JOaitner  by 

Alfred  Mudge  &  Son 

34  Franklin   St.,  Boston 

Send  for  estimates  aud  samples  of  work 

Hughes'  Ne^v  "Wall  Maps. 


THE  LATEST. 

Slu  vnirvmlr  SI  i  OS  Imrhca.    Moiml 

I'repared  eipressly  dir  ScIub 


T//E  BEST. 

rollin,  colorad  and  rkralikgi. 

F.R.G.8.,  and  ada|ited 

England  and  Wales, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 
British  Isles, 
Australia  and 

New  Zealand, 
Palestine, 

The  United  States,  from  latest  Government  Surveys. 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  OOMPAlfT, 

Itnporlert  and  Wholeta^a  Edacatlonai  BoekieUert, 

15  Bromfleld  Street*  Boston. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


THE  NORTH  AiERICAN  REVIEW, 


In  1886  the  North  Awuricam  Review  enters  its  seventy-second  year.  Always 
the  recognized  exponent  of  the  highest  scholarship  of  the  new  world,  its  scope 
has  been  gradually  enlarged  until  it  includes  literature,  statesmanship^  rdigion, 
science,  philosophy,  and  art,  as  illustrated  by  their  leading  champions  through- 
out the  world,  without  regard  to  creed,  class  or  clique,  party  or  school 

The  Review  will  continue  to  discuss  the  most  vital  problems  that  engage  the 
human  intellect  and  divide  men's  opinions.  Both  sides  of  every  great  ques- 
tion will  be  presented  by  writers,  who,  by  their  study  and  opportunities,  are 
deemed  specially  qualified  to  write  upon  the  topics  selected  for  them.  And  no 
topic  will  be  deemed  too  sacred  for  debate.  The  North  Afnerican  Review  insists 
that  to  forbid  the  most  searching  inquiry  into  the  theories  and  actions  of  public 
men,  no  longer  living,  but  whose  authority  is  still  potent,  is  to  establish  a  despot- 
ism of  sepulchres  as  dangerous  as  the  tyranny  of  thrones. 

In  18S6  the  North  American  Reinew  begins  the  publication  of  a  most  search- 
ing series  of  historic  studies  of  the  Civil  War,  its  legislation  and  its  leaders,  both 
National  and  Confederate.  The  statesmen  of  the  war  will  also  be  discmssed 
by  men  who  knew  them  and  were  of  them. 

''  Letters  to  Public  Men  "  will  be  a  new  feature  of  the  Review,  and  will  be 
anonymous,  in  order  to  give  scope  to  free  utterance  and  criticism. 

The  progress  made  by  the  several  States,  especially  of  the  South  and  West, 
since  the  war,  will  be  treated  by  some  prominent  citizen  of  each  State.  The 
first  article  of  this  series  appears  in  the  December  number,  1885,  from  the  hand 
of  the  Governor  of  Texas. 

Few  subjects  are  likely  to  command  more  attention  in  the  future  of  American 
politics  than  ^*  The  Land  Question.**  The  editor  of  the  North  American  Review 
has  made  some  investigation  of  this  subject,  through  a  special  Commissioner, 
deputed  to  the  West,  and  purposes  to  continue  the  study  and  publish  the  results. 

A  present  purpose  of  the  Review  is  to  begin  a  series  of  articles  in  which  the 
great  denominational  leaders  of  the  world  may  answer  the  question  :  **  Why  I  am 
an  Episcopalian**;  or  **  Why  I  am  a  Methodist";  etc  In  connection  with  this 
discussion  a  Federative  Union  of  the  Churches  will  doubtless  be  considered. 

But,  while  moving  directly  with  the  current  of  great  events,  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  depends  upon  no  merely  new  or  sensational  features  for  its  standing 
or  success,  but  upon  its  scholarship,  its  scientific  spirit,  its  impartial  researches, 
and  its  entircMisregard  of  any  fear  save  that  of  not  dealing  justly  with  events,  or 
failing  to  record  the  wisest  verdict.  On  these  characteristics,  so  long  maintained 
by  the  Review,  the  editor  confidently  relies  for  its  continued  prosperity, — never 
during  its  three-score  and  ten  years,  so  great  as  to-day. 


Published  Monthly.    Single  Numbers,  50  crs.;    Per  Annum,  $5.00. 

Can  he  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  or  from  Office  of  PubliceUion 
20  Lafayette  Place,  New  York, 
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The  UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

L  —  SnppUaa  Teaohera  irltb  daalrabla  poaltlona, 

2.  — ProTldea   Aoadamlaa,  Semlnarlaa,  Pablio  aod   PilTate  BohooU,  irlth 

oompetent  Prlootpala  and  Taaohora. 

3.  —  Introdnoea  Bnpmintendanta,  Proteaaora,  and  Tatora  to  partlea  doalilDi 

thalr  aervioea. 

4.  —  Glvea  Infoimatloii  to  paiants  oouo«rnliiK  tli«  baat  Bohoola. 

5.  —  Reiita  and  Bella  Bohool  Propart;. 

Thk  (jNTOy  Teacheiih'  Aaenct  it  not  an  experirofnt.    It  has  been  111  succesBlul  operstlon 

tor  ail  yeara,  and  hiitiilreds  of  teii«lii-rs  wIki  liave  iibtalued  piisltions  tliruuch  Its  Influence  vouch 

for  Its  efnclenoy.    CIoihI  IpscIiits  wliu  denlrc  preferment  shoiilil  not  heHltate  tu  avail  ttieniaelvea 

of  tUe  advaiilaKea  of  tliia  Asericy.    8CHUOL  (>FFICER8  supplied  with  Teachers  viUhout  chargt. 

Bead  tar  CIBCVL*B  aad  IPPLICITIOH   BUNK. 

A.  KOTKLI.  &  CO., )  !!■„.„„  W.  D.  KKKB,  HMnlHrr, 

W.  D.  KBBR,  ( '"•■•«•"•  le  i,t„  Plafe,  NKW  lOBK. 

BERKELEY      SCHOOL 

Opens  Sept.  30.  Circulars  on  demand. 

Primary,  Grammar,  High  School,  Dusincss,  and  Special  Coursea,  thoroughly  system- 
atized, and  instructed  by  a  corps  of  thirteen  teachers,  and  occupying  7W  Emirt  Storia 
of  ihc  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building,  corner  Boyl^ion  and  Berkeley  Streets, 
Boston.  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Rkperences:  Ek-Gov.  Rice,  EiGov.  Gaston,  Judge  McKim,  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody, 
D.D.  1  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  H.  Plumb,  D  D. 

TAYLOR.  DeMERITTE,  &  HAGAR. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES 

At  AMHERST  COLLEGE,  AHHERST,  MASS. 

TENTH     HI::t^HIO>-,    .      .      .      July   B    to    AuKUst  Oth. 

Twenl^■^^ne  teachprs.  Instrii-Ilnri  Eiven  In  nint  laturitaija.  Also  In  Earhi  EnglUh.  The  Ph  I 
loimphy  of  Sui'tax,  ClifmUtru,  MMItetnatlci,  Jrt  aait  Hualc.  Location  one  of  the  most  beautUul 
and  lieulihtul  In  New  England. 

For  circular  and  programme,  address  Fhop,  W.  h.  MONTAGUE,  Amhmt,  jtfoM.   - 

BBOT  ICADEBT  FOB  JftVSti  LADIES  i>l-  ^pflE  KKH  ERSLANK   Bl'BEAU  OK   EPCCl 

fvrs  tlinrouEUlralnlnBliirsariitialstMdies.  1     TIOH  does  business  In  overv  statF  and  ter 

ijluperUir  advnnfage*  In  Art.  Music,  Gloeutlcm,  ritory.    Charjtes  teachers  less  than  any  other 

and  Moderu  Laiiitaaiies.    Bntutltnl.  healthy  lo-  reliable  Agency.    No  charges  In  school  ofnrers 

cation;  pleasant  hmue;  goodbiiBnl;  modeniEe  for  servlcvs  rendered.    For  clrcularsor  forms 

cliariKS.   The  tUty-elKl<th  year  nprns  on  Thurs-  ot  appllcallnn.  address  Hikah  Oboutt,  Hana- 

day.  8eiilemt>er  irfli.    Fur  cataluiue  and  liir  ad-  ger,  3  Sonurtet  St.,  Boali-n,  Sfim. 

mission  address  W.  K.  Drnper.  MissFhilena      — ■ 

MvKeen,  Principal,  ^lufni-ar.  Jtmu.  rjAHICKT  IRSTITrTE  FOB  YOCHfl   LADIKB, 
\Jt    BB  (TifuMr  Hguare.  Boston,  ilaii.    Faml^ 

PHILLIPS  ICIPEMT,  Aiidnrrr.  Ua*t.    Tlie  and   I>ay  Pupils.    Full  corps  of  leaehers  and 

lOMh  year  begins  8ii>tenil«TS.lB*«.   Cliis-  l^'tun-w.    xfie  ihlrty-thlrd  year   will   begin 

sical  course,  four  years.    EngHih  anil  Sclenllflc  Wednesday.  September  ».  198S     For  catalogue 

course,  lour  years.    For  catalogues  and  furthor  and  drcuhir,  apply  to  Rbv.  Geo.  Gamnbtt, 

Information  address  the  principal,  C.  F.  I\  BaS-     A.M.,  1  rind  pal, 


Win , , _.„._.  _ 
ni  business  experience,  to  Introduce  _ 
work  ol  necessity.   Goi>d  paytotlie  right  party. 
Pri>ataMe  vacation  work  tor  teachers.   Sa:<i- 
TART  Pub.  tV).,  1«1  io  ft'o/f*  St.,  CAiMiTo, /I/.         i^iJ^irflitiuilii... 

E9GLI8H  AH»  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL.  Provi-  ^"^'^.'^''^^iSSSSSZ'  I 

-ience,  R.  I.    Common  branches.  English.  "^'"„i°"j,iTS!,V7£lTSr-   i 

and  Scientific,  and  Classical.    Ijiboratury  and  i^t,i,i,^  t  too,.  Tb.  wt  ■•  uSatf- >> 

Military  Drill.    Address  Goff,  Eice,&  Smith,  iu|i)-«ii«tt...j-fiib.B.iudfrw;«~*ipi.r.„n»u.,a.i.|,^ 

FrlDcliwIS.  aMITH  AANTHOHVSTOVECa.eMtOD.  ttiM- 


XX  ADVBRTISEMEKTS. 

EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

HOV  TO  WBITE  CLEAXLT. 

lLA,HcadMM»raitkeCirTo<I.oadg*Sd>MiL    i 

EHGUSH  LESSOHS. 

F«  ^i^lah  ^aopl*.  Bt  tbc  Re*.  Edwix  A.  Aivorr.M.A^  Head  Mutcrof  dieCttr 
^  Liwiaa  Sc^<k>L  nd'j.  R.  Sbeut.  M.A.  Profeuot  <rf  HodOTn  Hutorr  in  the  Uoh 
i«-stT  !±  Cambbdee.  Pan  U  Vocabolinr.  fart  11^  Dictdon.  Pan'lIU  Meter. 
Part  IV.  Hbs  <»  bdeccoa  and  ArraBgemenL     Appendix,    i  toL,  i6mo     Clotk 

pi~n  auo. 

HOW  TO  TELL  THE  FABTS  OF  SPEECH 

Bt  Rct.  Edwix  a.  Aisott,  DJ),  H<»J 
t  LoiKlno  SciuioL     AiBcricaii  Ediooo.     Revised  and  enlaijcd  tx 
Jo«x  G.  R.  McEuoT.  PtDfasaot  of  Ibc  Ei^lisli  Luguee  in  the  UninisitT  of  Piu- 

HOW  TO  PASSE. 

Am  Atta^ipt  to  Apply  tks  I^liif  l|>l—  o4  S'^kolaraUp  to  Wif^H^fc  0faiiuiui- 
Wx&  Arc«9iiices  tn  A^aln^  >peL::n£.  ind  Pnikctiialion.  Bt  Etiwm  A.  AbiiHT, 
ILA,  Hcki  MaKcf  of  the'C-tr  ot  LocKhn  Sdiool.    16010.    Clotli.     Price,  SlOa 

MA£TZHER*S  EHGUSH  G&AIOIAS. 

Am  FatHili  B»>mm.  McO^octcir.  AiuItCvaJ.  and  HisioHtal.  With  a  Treatise  as 
;i«  CVtbafrartT,  Pi^»joct,  ItiecciRi.  ud  >tiiqi  oi  the  Ei^ixh  Toogue.  aod  nnmn- 
o«»  AKiiiria  etui  =  order  J«  Haiortou  Derelopniaii.  Bt  Professor  Hximsu 
«  Ec:l3.  Tnr^itevi  rnxD  tM  Gcrmao.  with  the  xanclioa  of  tbe  aathor,  bv  Cult 
rutCS  Oaica.    LUI>.    FeUjm   o(  thi    PhUoIogiol    Sodetr.     3    rols.     Sto.'  Cloth. 

SAItAW  TTTLEB^S  ART  WOEKS. 

Dcsi^act!  f.-f  :be  cse  oc  Scboo^t  a-^d  Lcuneis  in  Ait.  aad  extensrreir  used  in  Academies 

Old  Hasten  and  their  Fictures. 
Modem  Faintera  and  their  Paintings. 
Musical  Composers  and  their  Works. 

;«=.',     Clxi.     L;bra.-T  txsdiitgv     Price  SL30  each. 

FABAGEAPH  HISTORIES. 

A  Pai^T«pfe  Htetorr  of  th»  Dnited  Scatea  from  tta*  DtocoTwy  cf  Uie  Con- 
ttPWOt  to  tit*  Pt«**at  Tl^«.  VV::h  BrLe:  NiKes  oa  Coateapotancous  Ennti. 
Cir,-o.';.Y-"^lT  i.Ti^<i     ?v  E-EinAKD  .\ssLirT.    :>(;iure  iSmo.     Cloth.    SO  cl»- 

APu«Ct*^  B^tOTT  o<    th*    American  RvTolation.      Bv  Edwau>  .Abiott. 
:S=^.•.    C-Xi.     Fr. .-s.  50  c«ot* 
••V*n(uaJM»13a>tt*tnakl«tw7MW>wttBaarvaMfea»l^«M*«b*ML''— />Wa  /*«- 


BOOKS  FOB  SCHOOL  PRIZES. 

OVJi  OKE-KT  Hii.NEJ..\CT'  KS  ^:..::  l^--.^i^aic*  of  ti>e  Mec  aod  Wonioi  most 
£=:={:::  i=  L-,i!ri;i-s.  ^l:^-.■;.  Fh-lar.thtoriv,  .\n,tHL  Edited  br  SAMUEL  .\DAMt 
Dk.\ke.  \Vi:h  -;i-i  ::>:  r-.r;.'a':i  esib.e3u-.i^':i  embeLisbe^  Small  qoarto. 
Cr.ti.    Pr.^  »35a 

THE  jiRMON  vX  THE  M.  VNT.  Tr^e  coi»t.;e:e  Bible  le.t  itsm.  the  Go^l  ac 
.vrc  r^  r  •  >:  Virtue*.  ;ijr;<rs  V'_  V;,  ar:c  VII.  With  an  initodoctioB  b»  E.  E 
:t  *^i.'  S,;y<-V"v  . .  ii:;lIi^:.  ;j;i  page  w::h  a  border,  and  the  cniiic  text  eograTcd 
v>e  T.-i^  ^.u:;  ■  .-.-.irae.  ■:•  -::i  en  M;:--tti:=.b  paper  and  boimd  in  dixh,  vith  elab 
vTi^  ,VT<r  i(s  j-      Fr.-e  S7  50;  aor.cco  a.-.:i43e.  *1500 

B0BEBT3  BROTHUBS.  3  S^msraet  Street, 
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SWASET'S  BLACKBOARDS. 

Hundreds  of  testimonials  pronounce  these  Blackboards  the  "  best  in  the 

world."     Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  says  :    "  Best  blackboard  we  have 

ever  had."     Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  says  :   "  The  best  blackboard  by  all  odds 

that  we  have  ever  had."     Prin.  A.  G.  Boyden,  Bridgewater,  says :    "  We 

have  used  several  other  kinds,  but  none  equal  to  yours."     Caleb  Emery, 

Prin.  Charlestown  High  School,  Mass.,  writes :  "  Worked  admirably,  giving 

perfect  satisfaction  in  all  respects."     All  the  teachers  in  the  English  and 

Classical  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  say  :   "  Superior  to  any  others ;  better 

than  the  real  slate. 

Send  orders  to  J.  A.  SWASEY,  35  Fcmberton  Square^  Boston. 

DIXON'S  %'8S?i?if8  PEXCIIiS. 

?  ?  8  —  ?«7,  Tenr  Soft  Ptr  ihe  HemTlest  and  Deepest  MMsea. 

?  8*— Very  Son        ....       For  liemTy  Shading. 
8  — Soft       .....      For  Bkeiclilag. 

8  M  —  Soft  Medium,  for  General  Use. 

M  4  —  Medlam  Black   -   Far  Memorandum  Bttki. 

M  — Medium,  for  Free-hand  Drawing^. 

M  H  —  Medium  Hard  For  Book-keepers. 

H  —  Hard,  for  Civil  Enerineers. 

?  H  —  ?ery  Hard  For  Fine  Oolllne  Work. 

?  ?  H  —  ?ery,  Terr  Hard  For  Ihe  Finest  Bngraflng  lines. 

Finished  with  and  wlthsnl  Erasl?e  Rubber  attachments  In  manjt  styles. 

FOB  SAI.E  BY  AI.I.  STATIONEBS. 

JOS.  DIXOH  CRUCIBLE  COM? AHT     •  .    JERSEY  CUT   H.J. 

Walker's  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and '  Hygiene. 

For  Use  in  High  Schools  Academies  and  Colleges. 

;i3iiio,  490  pp*9  czamiiiiitioit  price  91.00* 

The  size  of  type  and  the  color  of  paper  were  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Dr. 

C.  R.  Ag^ew,  the  well  known  oculist.       Other  eminent  specialists  carefully  reviewed  the 

manuscript  and   proof  of  the  chapters  on  the  Nervous  System,  Sight,  Hearing,  the  Voice, 

and  Emergencies. 

Tlie  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  September,  1885,  says  :  "  The  interest  of  the 
reader  begins  at  tlie  very  preface  of  Uiis  book,  and  dues  not  flag  until  the  final  page  is  finished. 
For  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  written,  it  is  the  most  interesting  and  fairest  exponent  of  present 
physiological  and  hygienic  Icnowledge  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  should  be  used  in  every 
scliool,  and  sliould  be  a  member  of  every  family,  more  especially  of  those  in  which  there  are 
young  people.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  and  review  such  an  excellent  book." ; 

Send  tor  Catalogue. 
A.  L.OVEL.L.  &  CO.«  Publishers,  16  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY. 


Foarth  Tear's  RessloB  to  be  held  la  the 
OITV"    OF    BOHTON. 


The  Delsarte  System  of  Expression  Applied  to  Voice,  Gesture,  aod  Speecli. 

9IOSEM  TRUE  BROITN,  HI. A.,  Principal  of  tlie  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  and  Prolf 
of  Oratory  at  Tufts  College,  will  open  a  Sunmier  Sc1i(m>1  in  the  nnmis  of  the  Bost<m  School  o 
Oratory,  Thundny,  Julf  15,  to  continue  Five  Weeks.    Excellent  board  and  rooms. 

Send  for  further  Infonnation  to  Prof.  MOSES  TRUE  BROWN,  7  Btacmx  St.,  BoHonT 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  School  Journal 


THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE 

AND    PRACTICAL    TEACHER. 

IIO<IT».Ii   ll.iS  kTeM. 

AMOS  L.  KELLOGG,        JEROME  ALLEN,        FRANCIS  W.  PARKER, 


Tae  object  nl  these  papers  Is  to  lift  th«  work  of  teaching  out  of  ntechsnical  n 
mska  the  very  lume  of  oar  prolessinn  synonymous  with  Intelligence  aod  honor.    In  dolnE 
thU  work  they  bave  been  remarkably  suceessful. 

The  following  have  been  among  leading  features: 

DISCUSSION    OF    FOUNDATION    PRINCIPLES, 

THE   BEST    METHODS   OF  TEACHING, 

THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Articles  on  the  following  subjects  are  In  preparation : 
Then 


1.  Iffeitaods  of  TeacblnfE. 

will  be  traimcripts  or  pen  pictures  m  kiuiu 

theorist ;  [he  best  normal  Hcliools  In  the  land 
win  be  visited,  as  heretofore, lor  this  pur- 

8.'nTlnd  Studr>  This  olass  of  srtielei 
will  be  a  great  pRuCtcal  service.  Theywllldis- 
cuss  just  [be  questions  that  thousands  are  ask- 
ng  Co  4inaw,  such  as:  the  cultivation  of  Ment- 
orr,  Reasoning,  Attention,  Imagination,  etc. 

8>  PraritcHi  Lesson*  on  Teacb- 
Ing  Readlne:,  Arltlimeilc, 
Drawlnif,    Oeojcrapby,    Spell- 

taoce;  few  can  yet  tcacti  Reudlnc  properly. 

l.'Goilritew  of  Sliidr.  The  bottom 
on  this  subject  Is  by  iio  iiiciiiis  reached. 

5.  RljKtat  nieltaods  for  Vonng 
Chfldren.  The  Klndentart<-n, 
tbe  Primarr  Class.    The  younger 


2hild  the  ni 


>f  skin. 


6.  Scbool    Oovemmenl.     HelpM 

Sunestluns  on  "  How  to  Mnnaifc  a  Scbool  " 
will  be  made.  The  papers  have  ever  been 
strong  on  this  point. 

T>  KeprcMl  action    Exerclftes. 

Proper  material  will  be  furnished  for  the  pu- 
pils to  restate  In  their  own  language. 

8,  memorial    Days.     The  birthdays 

1  will  be  anticipated,  and  nu- 
"1  for  celebrating  them. 


0.  The  ReadloK  Circle.    Thi*  mm 

departure  now  coming  into  prominence  will 
receive  much  atCenllon. 

10.  Editorials.      The  edilors  (mea  of 

large  experience  and  special  fltness)  win 
--'--   -   prominent  part  In  every  number. 

uly  Inleution  ol   Ihe  pw '"   *" 

imike  an  honest  Investigation  tt  __ 
truth,  and  Infuse  courage  to  apply  it 


foil 


on  to  nnd  thi 


Niws  for  the  School-Room  ;  Thi  Educational  Column  ;   Interesting  Facts  for 

the  School-Room  ;  Stories  for  the  Primary  Class ;  Condensed  Thought 

from  Educational  Meetings  and  Papers,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Nearljf  Eireri  Paper  Coitains  Original  lllustratlsns  to  sone  of  tla  Articiu. 


The  above  outline  Is  but  a 


work  the  Jourkal  and  iNaTiTOTK  are  dotnf. 


Sample  copies  free  . 


E.  L.  KELL06G  &  CO.,  Educational  PablisherB, 

25   Ct'NToN    Place,    New_  York, 


A  D  VERTISEMENTS, 
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4E   PePfelbAR   PANSY  BeeKS. 


•ks  of  this  popular  aiithnr  arc  univt-rsally  acknowl- 
ic  amoni;  the  very  l'»e>l  of  rll  books  for  Suuday- 
ttiiiij^.  K.uiifst,  lio^wful,  practiiral,  full  of  the 
hhsiinn  i.<ith  and  courage,  they  are  also  in  the 
;gitc  interesting. 

'LKTE   LIST  OF  THE  PANSY  BOOKS. 
Each  Toltttne,  J2mo.^  $/.50. 


iia  (>irU  at  Home. 

omen. 

"«|  J<rr*choing. 

hain  (An). 

i. 

J  Vet  S{.>eaking. 

s  at  Chautauqua. 

crcr-.l  Standpoint.s. 

c  (Jrovc  (The). 

I  Puzzler. 

1 

.u^hter  (The"). 

Rebecca's  Life. 


Mrs.  Solomon  Smith  Looking 

On. 
Modern  Prophets. 
Man  of  the  House  (The). 
New    Graft    c>n    the    Family 

Tree  (A). 
Pocket  Measure  (The). 
Ruth  Erskine's  Crosses. 
Randolphs  (The). 
Sidney  Martin's  Christmas. 
Those  I'oys. 
Three  People. 
Tip  Lewis  and  his  Lamp. 


Wise  and  Otherwise. 

Each  volume t  i2mo.y  $1.2^. 

tVorkmen.  Miss  Priscilla  Hunter  and  my 

;'s  Way.  Daughter  Susan. 

Darlings.  Mrs.  Deane'sWay. 

What  she  Said. 

Each  volume ^  1 2mo.^%i.oo. 

ids.  Next  Things. 

y  Har|)er's  Pansy's  Scrap  Kook. 

ening.  Some  Voung  Heroines. 

Each  volume ^  i2mo. ,  "pj  cents . 

head.  Six  Little  Girls, 

ton  Abroad.  That  Boy  Rob. 

Two  Boys. 

Each  volumef  tbmo.^  75  cents, 

VTiiic  Chicken.  Helen  Lester, 

sumal.  Jessie  Wells. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

nee  (A).     i6mo.,  60C. 
de.     i6mo.,6oc. 

icture  Book.    4to.,  boards,  $1.50:  cloth,  $2.00. 
Pansy  Scries.    10  vols.,  boards, $3.00;  cloth.  $4.00. 
Boys  and  Girls  Library.     \i  vols.,  quarto,  boards, 

PANSY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

the  new  books  by  this  favorite  author,  which 
hool  Superintendents  and  all  readers  of  her  pre- 
cs  will  wish  to  order,  are:  — 

smmonplace  Day.  Pansy  has  brought  out  in 
\  vivid,  lifelike  story,  full  of  strong  incentives  to 
wing  and  living.     lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

pted.  Has  all  the  charm  of  this  author's  style, 
cr  each  year.     lamo,  extra  cloth,  $1.50. 

VS^oods   and    Out.     Admirably  suited  to  the 
large  class  of  young  folks.     It  is  composed  of  the 
f  short  talcs  so  deligntful  at  the  twilight  hour  when 
m  clamor  for  "  a  story."     z2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

osvning  Boys.  A  fascinating  story  of  the  growth 
^s  who  set  out  on  their  birthday  to  be  helpful  at 
/  applying  the  "  golden  texts  "  of  the  International 
hool  lessons  in  their  every -day  life,  they,  without 
rom  the  strictest  sense  of  right,  are  able  to  send 
lid  father  to  Florida,  and  were  the  means  of  his 
1  to  health.     z6mo,  cloth,  60  cents. 

fe  Fence.  A  story  that  will  be  particularly 
>  boys,  m(»st  of  whom  will  find  in  its  nero  a  fair 
tion  of  themselves.     i6mo,  60  cents. 

Hess  Chain.  From  the  introduction,  on  the  first 
ic  new  superintendent  of  the  Packard  Place  Sab- 


bath-school, to  *he  end,  there  is  no  flagging  of  interest  in  this 
bright,  fresh,  wholesome  story.      Illustrated.     lanio.,  $1.50. 

Side  by  Side.  Short  illustrated  .stories  from  Bible  texts 
for  the  help  r>f  boys  and  girls  in  their  everynlay  duties. 
i6mo.,  cloth,  60  cents. 

Christie's  Christmas.  No  more  charming  little  heroine 
can  be  found  than  the  Christie  of  thi>  volume,  and  the  story 
of  her  journey  to  s{>end  Christmas,  with  the  great  variety  of 
characters  introduced,  all  of  them  original  and  individual  in 
their  way,  is  perfectly  novel  and  interesting. 

As  a  guide  to  teachers,  rich  in  suggestions  and  directions 
for  methods  of  teaching,  etc. ,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Pansy's  Scrap  Book.     lamo.,  cloth,  illustrater',$i.oo. 

In  fact  all  of  Pansy's  books  have  some  si>ccial  charm  or 
attraction  which  makes  them  a  power  for  good  wherever 
read. 

JUST  READY. 

The  New  Sunday-school  Library,  No.  11.  20  Volumes. 
Former  prices,  $1.23  and  $1.50  each;  net  to  Schools,  $10.00. 

New  Pansy  Primary  Library.  20  Volumes.  Net  to 
Schools,  $5.00. 

32  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  March,  x886. 
To  Sunday-school  Teachers:  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ^  —  Because  we  know 'that  to  you 
it  is,  and  should  be,  largely  entrusted  to  advise  our  youne 
people  in  regard  to  their  reading,  because  you  are  powerful 
guardians  01  "  literature  for  the  young,"  we  invite  you  to 
examine  the  periodicals  we  publisn  monthly  for  children  and 
voung  folks:  V^ide  Awake,  The  Pansy,  Our  Little 
Men  and  V^omen,  and  Babyland.  We  will  supply  you 
with  sjpecimens  of  these,  if  you  will  call,  or  if  you  will  write 
us.  These  magazines  are  in  the  watchful  ana  trained  care 
of  their  original  editors,  and  the  same  purity,  strength,  and 
sparkle  characterize  each  number  from  month  to  month, 
from  year  to  year.  The  highest  order  of  fiction^  the  most 
inspiring,  lifting,  and  refining  poetry,  the  most  mstructive 
lessons  in  history  and  natural  science,  the  most  entertaining 
records  of  travel  and  adventure,  the  finest  literary  and  bio- 
graphical articles,  appear  in  their  pages.  The  Congrega- 
tionalist  said  la.st  week  of  Wide  Awake,  that  it  "sets  its 
readers  to  thinking  for  themselves  along  many  diflfcrent  lines. 
It  has  solved  the  problem  bow  to  proportion  fun  and  sober- 
ness best  in  such  a  publication  better  than  any  of  its  rivals." 
Literary  Life^  after  saying  that  "  Wide  Awake  is  the  best 
monthly  magazine  for  young  folks  published  in  the  country," 
goes  on  to  say  of  it.  Next  to  watching  Nature  herself,  it  is 
the  finest  educational  work  we  ever  have  seen  for  children. 
A  child  made  happy  by  such  a  work  will  possess  an  intelli- 

{;ence  and  richness  of  mind  beyond  the  mere  range  of  school 
essons."  We  do  indeed  conhdenlly  trust  that  should  you 
direct  your  classes  to  our  magazines,  you  will  find  them  a 
good  means  of  preparation  of  hearts  and  minds  for  your  o%ai 
important  work.  You  will  find  the  magazines  graded  suit' 
ably  for  the  use  of  infant  classes,  and  upwards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

{From  theN.  Y.  Tribune.) 

Among  publishers  who  have  carried  into  their  work  serious 
convictions  as  to  their  duty  to  the  public  in  the  matter  of 
supplying  good  literature,  and  who  nave  resolutely  resisted 
all  temptations  in  the  more  lucrative  direction  of  that  which 
is  simply  sensational,  an  honorable  place  may  be  claimed 
for  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  who  have  accomplished  in  the  United 
States  a  work  second  to  that  of  no  publishing-house. 

This  work  was  imdertaken  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  years 
ago.  With  the  firm  conviction  that  ultimate  success  would 
attend  their  efforts,  they  have  employed  the  pens  of  scores 
of  those  who  have  shared  their  convictions,  including  some 
of  the  best-known  authors  at  home  and  abroad,  and  have 
sent  out  an  ever-increasing  stream  of  pure,  attractive,  and 
instructive  literature,  which  has  reached  every  part  of  the 
land,  and  made  their  name  famous  everywhere. 

In  a  general  way  the  public  are  familiar  with  the  aims  of 
this  house,  and  have  come  to  regard  its  unprint  upon  a  book 
as  a  guaranty  of  excellence  in  sJl  essential  qualities. 


Illustrated  catalogue  and  ftiU  catalogue  sent  free  by 

OTHROP  &  CO.,  32  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Meiss. 
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F.  M.  HOLMES  FUMIT01 

■ANVFACTURERS  OF 

FIRST-CLASS 

StadTt  OOoe,  and  House 

FURNITURE 

.^  ,        ■»■■■,„«    ^  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

U8  TREMONT  STREET   (Studio  Buildii 
BOSTON.  rsA 


LBV1  a.  aouLD. 


Outing 


THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  Ol 
SPORT,  TRAVEL  AND  ADV 


CONDUCTED  BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

M 

l^^M 

■:TO 

^^^^m 

_mm 

l^fe^lgfcMC 

j!tPiit-<^§ 

IT  costs  only  Three  Dollars  a  year  and  gives  you  an  abundar 
reading  matter,  most  generously  illustrated.     It  offers  also  u 
premiums   to  those  who  cannot  afford  a  cash  outlajr,  bul 
assist  in  getting  new  subscribers.  _,,,  ,^„  „ 

Offices,  140  Nassai 

Single  CopleB,  25  Cents. 


The  New  England  Bureau  of  Educi 


inagement  of  a  profes- 
sional educalor.  who  has  spent  forty  years 
in  ihe  schoolroom. 
Does  business  in  every  State  and  Territory. 
Charges  teachers  less  than  any  other  re- 
liable Agency. 

i  Fermi  of  Applkatien 


No  charges  to  School  Offi< 
rendered. 

Teachers  who  desire  posji 
ment  should  lo!e  no  time 
selves  of  the  especial  advanl 
this  llureau. 

Fra.     Address,  or  call 


HIRAM  OBCVTT,  manager,  3  Somerset  Si^  Bostoi 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.         I  AMERICAN  TEA 

Weekly,  82.50  a  year.  Monthly.  tl.Ofl 

A.   E.  WrasHtp,  Editor.  I  W.  E.  ShbiS!!«:  1  ^ 

NEW  EKTOLAItD  PtBLINIIIllICi  COnPANV,  3  HaHPiwel  Si 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 
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Tew  School  Books. 


EPICAL    OUTLINES 

IV  THE 

ul  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States. 

By  ProI^.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 

a  capital  little  work  intended  to  save  teach- 
in  writing  on  Blac^kboard,  and  pupils  in  copy- 
G8  in  Hlstory^etc.  for  future  examination. 
rs  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts  not  con- 
ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting  both 
Dd  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
leir  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  16mo,  in  full 
S  cants. 


EXERCISES 

IN    THE 

MENTAL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

ike  the  former,  is  a  capital  work  for  Black- 
lercises  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
tnetic  in  use.  '  The  exercises  are  carefully 
ind  are  such  as  found  in  everyday  practical 
wre  expressed  in  every  variety  of  f<i)mi.  Two 
are  published,  designated  as  **  With  An- 
lod  'MiVithout  Answers/'  bound  handsomely 
25  cents. 


BTICAL    BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prop.  E.  ORAM  LYTE.  A.M., 
\te  Normal  School,  MUlersvUle,  Penn. 

voong  lady,  as  well  as  youiig  man,  should  be 
ae  principles  of  ordinary  B(M>kkeeping  and 
,  for  women,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  tmie  in 
!S  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 
.YTE's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  ordi- 
ching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Double 
counts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass  to  be  read- 
red  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  handsomely 
iud  t)<)und.  and  sold  for  84  cents.  Blanks  for 
tern,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 

MATHEMATICAL   WORKS. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof. 
Edward  Brookh,  Ph.D.,  etc.  Tliey  are  acknowl- 
edged to  excel  all  others  before  the  Educational 
public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— one  called  the 
Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  l)ooks  only,  in  which 
Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  together: 

Union  Primary  Arithmetic,       26  cts. 

Union  Complete  Arithmetic, 88  cts. 

• 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of  de- 
veloping the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  seriea 
the  practical  nature  of  the  Topics  and  Problems, 
adapted  as  they  are  to  the  nee(fs  of  everyday  busi- 
ness as  practiced  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting-rooms, 
banks,  etc..  render  their  use  an  Indispensable  prepar- 
ation for  business  life.    Prices  as  follows: 


Brooks's  New  Primary  Arithmetic, 
Brooks*!  Elementary  Arithmetic, 
Brooks's  New  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Brooks's  New  Written  Arithmetic, 


21  ctt. 
41  cU. 
81  cts. 
80  cU. 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics,  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared,— 

Higher  Arithmetic,  for  use  in  Colleges,  etc.,       $1.19 

Brooks's  Algebra,  complete, 1.0& 

Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,    .    .    .    1*0& 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,     ....  $2.21^ 

Brooks's  Mental  Philosophy, 1.6<^ 

Brooks's  Methods  of  Teaching, IM^ 


fDERSIGNED  ARE  ALSO  PUBLISHERS  OF  MANY  OTHER  VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL 

WORKS,  AMONG  WHICH  ARE,- 


ike's  C.  S.  Literature,  50  cts. 

ike's  How  to  Write  Letters,  84  cts. 

are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
tiool. 

School  Song  Book,  4o  cts. 
ling  full  instructions  for  reading  music,  and 
,atuul  selection  of  songs. 

lomery's  Industrial  Drawing. 

ed  <n  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
:  Intermediate  Series.  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
k!hool  Series.  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar,  38 cts. 

Fewsmith's  English  Grammar,  so  cts. 

Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy,  $i.05. 
New  edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cation of  electricity,  units  of  measurement,  etc. 

Peterson's  Science.  63  cents  and  si .25. 

Sheppard's  U.  S.  Constitution.    63  cent» 

and  $1.05. 
Pelton's  Outline  Maps.   Per  set  of  6  Maps,. 

$25.00. 


R,  POTTS  &  CO.,  PQblisliers,  530  Market  St.,  Philadelpliia 


xxvi  ADVERTISEMEKTS. 

POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  SEl 

The  kpaol*!  attenUoii  of  Teachsrs  and  Snpailiiteiidenra  la  c«l 
folloivlDK  lUt  of  popular  booka,  whicb  aro  havliig  a  Unly  nal 
rapidly  iDorakalDK  aala; 

INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY  ( Revised  Ed. i  3.0  pp.;  per  w 
Two  hundted  and  lorty  pages  of  this  book  contain  the  text;  Ibis  is 
chapters  on  Mind  in  General,  Consciousness,  Perceptiou,  Memoiy,  Imagi 
ceplion,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  Ten  pages  are  devoted  to  explai 
then  about  sixty  p^es  contain  questions  on  the  text. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETHICS  (Moral  Philosophy ».  aoopp.jpe 
By  J.  T.  Chahplin.  D  D.,  President  of  Waterrille  College,  WaiervUle, 

WILSON'S  TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION. 
Latest  KevisioD.  Per  copy. 
Designed  for  Letter- Writers,  Authors,  Printers,  and  Correctors  ol  the  P 
use  ot  Schools  and  Academies.  With  an  Appendix  cuntaining  Rules  01 
Capitals,  s  List  of  Abbreviations,  Hints  on  the  Freparation  o?  Copy  an 
Reading,  Specimen  of  Proof-Sheet,  eta. 

STANDARD    PUBLICATIONS* 

PAVSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  PENMANSHIP.     (18, 
■      BARTHOLOMEW'S  DRAWING  BOOKS.     (1866—1885 
DINSMORE'S  SPELLING  BLANKS. 
McVICAR'S  SPELLING  BLANKS. 

PATTERSON'S  COMPOSITION  BOOKS. 

GILLETT  &  ROLFE'S  NEW  WORKS  ON  PH 
WEBB'S  WORD  METHOD.     (1S67— 1885.) 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

WEBB'S  NEW  WORD  METHOD. 

LANGUAGE  TABLETS,  for  Supple-nenUry  Work,  arranged  for  S< 
Grades,  In  twelve  pads,  each  containing  56  sheela;  50  sheets  of  from  five 
cises  to  be  written  out  on  sheet  below,  which  is  perforated,  to  be  detaches 
in  tu  teacher.  Numbers  i,  3,  3  are  beaulifully  illualiaied  with  appropri 
Number  1  contains  16  pages  of  scripl,  eipiesaly  drawn  and  engraved  fo 
Numbers  1  to  4  are  also  ruled  on  a  scale  of  thirds,  like  copy-books, 
ruling.     Numbers  5  to  iz  have  single  ruling 

NUMBER  TABLETS,  for  Supplementary  Work  in  Arithmetic.  In 
containing  56  sheets  of  five  to  twelve  problems. 

HOWARD'S  PRACTICAL  SERIES  IN  ARITHMETIC. 
Elehkntarv  Akithhietic,  111  pages,  half  bound,  oral  and  written,  for 

intermediate  grades. 
Complete  Arithmbtic,  192  pages,  full  cloth,  for  common  and  graded  si 

DINSMORE'S  MODEL  SCRIPT  SPELLING  BLANKS.  _j6 
paper,  with  script  headings. 

DINSMORE'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  and  H 

Cloth,  164  paftes.  fully  illustrated. 

McVICAR'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  SPELLING  BLANKS. 
BOND'S  STAFF-RULED  WRITING  BOOKS.     In  three  nombe 


For  compute  priee-list,  sample  copies,  and  terms  for  introduction,  pk 

the  publishers : 

.Tj  __  POTTEE.  AIlfSWOETH  &  CO., 
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Ute  following  Selections  from  our  lAat  are  all  either 
'  New  Editions  or  entirely  New  Books: 

MONROE'S  Readers  and  Spellers. 

MONROE'S  Supplementary  Readers. 
MONROE'S  Physical  and  Vocal  Training. 
MONROE'S  Primary  Reading  Charts. 
MONROE'S  Vocal  Gymnastic  Charts. 

WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 

GREENE'S  Improved  Grammars. 
POWELL'S  Language  Series. 

ROYSE'S  American  Literature. 

ROYSE'S  English  Literature. 

The  Business-Standard  Copy-Books. 
APGARS'  Geographical  Drawing  Book. 
APPLETON'S  Young  Chemist. 

APPLETON'S  Qualitative  Analysis. 
APPLETON'S  Quantitative  Analysis. 

BERARD'S  New  United  States  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  U.  S.  History. 
BUEHRLE'S  Grammatical  Praxis. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematical  Series. 

PARKER'S  Arithmetical  Charts. 


Correspondence  Solicited.     Price-List  and  Descriptive  Circulars 

sent  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHU. 
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A  D 1/ER  TISEAfENTS. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 


i 


f 


The  character  of  Education,  its  scope,  its  province  and  its  value 
may  be  best  estimated  by  a  study  of  the  following  alphabetical  list  ol 
the  names  of  our  contributors  to  Vol.  VI.,  from  September,  1885,  tc 
June,  1886,  inclusive. 

The  articles  cover  the  entire  scope  of  educational  thought,  physi 
cal,  intellectual,  ethical,  and  spiritual,  including  all  grades  of  schools 
colleges,  universities,  technical  and  scientific  schools,  and  the  rela 
tions  of  the  State  to  education. 

It  will  be  evident  to  all  who  read  this  list  of  names,  that  we  in 
elude  among  our  contributors  the  best  writers  and  thinkers  upor 
educational  subjects  in  the  country. 
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Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Andrews,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Prof.  W.  Whitman  Bailey,  Brown  University. 

Miss  Beale,  London. 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  Cleveland. 

John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.  D. 

A.  T.  Bruce,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Victoria  Chamberlin,*  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Cummings,  Terra  Haute,  Ind. 

John  Cotton  Dana,  Colorado  Springs. 

Prof.  Isaac  C.  Dennett,  A.  M.,  University  of  Colorado. 

Henry  A.  Ford,  A.  M.,  Detroit. 

Elizabeth  Porter  Gould,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

John  Green,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  Peddie  Institute,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Wm.  T   Harris,  Concord,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Payson  Hopkins,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  Amherst,  Mass. 

David  W.  Hoyt,  A.  M.,  Principal  Providence,  R.  I.,  High  School 

Ray  Green  Huling,  Principal  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Gen.  L.  J.  Jennings,  A.  M.,  London. 

Wm.  E.  Jillson,  A.  M.,  Providence,  R.  L 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  University  of  Minnesota. 
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..  R.  Klemm,  Ph.  D.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

[iss  A.  A.  Knight,  Robinson  Female  Seminary,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
HAS.  H.  Lever  MORE. 
[rs.  H.  B.  B.  Lord,  Weymouth,  Mass. 
HAS.  E.  LowREY,  Ph.  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
[ay  Mackintosh,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
[arion  Manville. 
ILLIE  J.  Martin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
H.  May,  Strong,  Me. 
ev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Boston. 
res.  James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  Princeton  College. 

AN    MiLLIKEN,    M.  D. 

AROLiNE  S.  Morgan,  Providence,  R.  I. 

en.  Thos.  J.  Morgan,  Principal  Normal  School,  Rhode  Island. 

rof.  H.  B.  Norton,  San  Jos6,  Cal. 

)HN  Ogden,  Washington,  D.  C. 

)hn  D.  Philbrick,*  LL.  D.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

ev.  M.  A.  Powers,  S.  J.,  England. 

.   ToLMAN  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[argaret  K.  Smith,  Germany. 

AMUEL  Smith,  England. 

[inn A  Caroline  Smith,  Harvard  Annex. 

.   Louis  Soldan,  Ph.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ranges  C.  Sparhawk,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Tegima,  Japan. 
!.   M.  WiLLARD,  A.  M.,  Vermont  Academy,  Saxton's  River, 
on.  Marshall  P;  Wilder,  Ph.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
ev.  A.  E.  WiNSHiP,  Boston. 

TTO    WOLLERMAN. 

Education  is  published  monthly,  ten  numbers  a  year,  omitting 
ily  and  August.  Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time,  though 
inuary  or  September  is  preferred.     Terms,  ^3.00  a  year  in  advance. 

WILLIAM   A.    MOWRY, 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

3  Soynerset  5/.,  Boston^  Mass. 

'Deceased. 
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Worcester's  School  Dictionaiii 

Tlii*«  siTii'.s  comprises  the  fuUowiug  : 

Comprehensive;  New  School;  Primary;  mn  Pocket  Dli 

TilK  sTiNIIiRII  IN  SPKLLINCi.  PR0M'5(  IATI05.  A5D  DEFINITION. 

Tltc^i'  ii;«-T:i>itari<'H  cmit.-iiii   iiiim'   words   th:tn  any  other  of  similar  gra 

AlMil'TKll  AM»  rs«KD  IX 

XKW  YOKK  riTV,  BOSTON,  (HKAGO,  WOl 

nilLlDKLPIIIA,  ( AMBKIDUE,  ST.  LOriS* 

Ami  hinnlii-iN  ^f  r\xu">  :uvi  ti>\vn<«  tltnaii:h<>(U  thr  riiitt^d  iStnteHaiul  Canada.     Reoei 
liir  Ni-rth  •  ".irtiliiiH  ;ind  Wi-*l  \'ir^iiiia.     L's*fl  crrltiMitfi y  hi  the  Uoston  grhooi 

"■  ll'nr' » "^  r'."  /ti'-tuntttrim  .tlnmii/  /«*  »ij»»«/  hij  the  youth  ft/ the  country,  nnd  adopta 
mo/i  v/nif*/-*."-    Ni:\v  Vhi:k  IIvkmnu  1*i»?<t. 


Lippincott's  Popular  Spelling -Bo 

Siv.  nil  r.MfMr."*  rKt'l'MAH  TOTMIS  IMM^K  unMk-serviiia;  of  siK'ciaU'ousidenit 
iii.iki-  II  \'T\  iliniTrjit  iii'iii  !ln' ordhi.'irv  Spi'lliim-ltook. 

1.  Till-  pnii.  iiili-  uf  I'oMl'AlMSnN  ANlM'nNTKAST  has  Ix'Cii j:cmT;illvohsPn-ed 
timi  I'f  Tin  wnril"  in  ihi'  h-'isons.  j.  Thi*  wnrds  ;:iv«'n  an'  those  in  I'OMMOX  I'SE. ; 
Ml  >^  r  ri  >M  M«  »N1.V  M ISSTKLLKI).  :«.  Tht-si.  \v,.rds  have  Imvii  SKLKCTKD  AND  CI 
with  -n.tt  f-ar.'.  \.  'Vlw  hssoiis  an-  WKI.L  CUADKh..  and  many  an-  (;iVEN  I>"! 
(iriMti-r  .iiti-iitKiit  U  ii.iiil  ti)  "  lloMnN  VMKS"  tliaii  in  anv  other  Work  with  whict 
nnaiiii.-.I.  '..  I'nr  um- h.js  Ihm'ii  iikuIi-  i»f  '  LITIIKAUY  ^.  EMS.'' mostly  from  Enf 
Th<'«.i<  Jill-  «li-|Miii|i>nt  oil  ilie  lesion,  and  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  Ujie  of  the  wt 
siTVi-  f-ir  Mn-niMri/ihi:. 


Lippincott's  Popular  Series  of  Rea 

"CDlMe  a  Taste  for  Reading  as  a  Source  of  Enowlelii 

EriDCME  THAT  THESR   BOOKS   MEKT  THK   WAST8  OF   PBOSBISSITIt   BDCI 

AiK>rrKii  roll  vnr.  ix  tiik  following  tities  : 

NEW  YORK,       CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.   NEWBURYPORT,  Mass.   KEENE 
PHILADELPHIA,   SALEM,  Mass.         ROCKLAND,  Me.  MEAD! 

And  llundrrds  of  Towns  llirou;;hout  the  Conntrjr. 


Lippincott's  New  Science  Serie 

TIIK  LATEST  AND  HKST  TEXT -BOOKS  ON 

ASTRONOMY,   CHEMISTRY,    PHYSIOLOGY,   AND    NATURAL  PHIL 

Rfcommonded  and  Endoritfd  by  the  boHt  Ednrmton  and  Anthorltlet. 

THE  SERIES  <\)NS1STS  OF 

SlIAliPLKSS   &  PHILIPS^S  IVATITRAL.   PlfflIX>SOPHl% 
SIIAKPLE<<9<  d:  P1IIL1P$«'M   ASTROIVOIVIV, 

CUTTER'S  C^OrviPREHE^'SIVJE  PHYSIO 
OREENE'S  CllEiTIlSTRV. 


Correttjfotnlrnrc  sulicifal.    Liberal  fcrmii  for  introduction  and  examination^    Adi 

.Vvs.  ;15  .ind  tit  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIi. 


By  JOHN  FISKE. 


MIYTH8  AND  MYTH-^MAKERS/ 

Old  Talcs  and  Superstitions  Interpreted  by  Com- 
parative Mythology.    12ino,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

OUTLINES  OF  COSMIC  PHIL- 
OSOPHY. 

Based  on  the  Doctrines  of  Evolution  with  Criti- 
cisms on  tlie  Positive  Philosophy.  In  two 
Tolumos,  8vo,  gilt  top,  96.00. 

THE   UNSEEN   WORLD. 

And  otlier  Essays.    l2mo,  $2.00. 


DARWINISM, andOTHER  ESSAYS. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     l2nio,  gilt  top,  $1. 

EXCURSION   OF   AN    EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 

12mo,       -       -       $2.00. 

THE  DESTINY  OF  MAN. 

Viewed  in  the  Light  of  his  Orighi.     l6nio,  gtlt 
top,  $1.00. 

THE  IDEA  OF  COD  AS  AFFECTED 
BY  MODERN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Itfmo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 


"  Among  our  thoughtful  essayists  there  are  none  more  brilliant  than  Mr.  John  Flske.  His  pure 
style  suits  his  cle^r  thought.  He  does  not  write  unless  he  has  som(>thing  to  say  ;  and  when  he 
does  write  he  shows  not  only  that  he  has  thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  the  subject,  hut  that 
be  has  to  a  rare  degree  the  art  of  so  massing  his  matter  as  to  bring  out  the  true  value  of  the  leading 
points  in  artistic  relief.  It  is  this  perspective  wlUch  makes  his  work  luch  agreeable  reading  even 
on  abstruse  subjects."— r/i«  Natioiv^  New  York. 

"The  vigor,  the  earnestuess,  the  honesty,  and  the  freedom  from  cant  and  subtlety  in  his  writ. 
iDg  art»  exceedingly  refreshing.  He  is  a  scholar,  a  critic,  and  a  tliinker  of  the  first  order."— C7^l«- 
tian  RegiMter,  Boston. 


L,IT£BABY    AlVB    CRITICAL.    ESSAYS. 

By  EDWIN  PERCY  WHIPPLE. 


LITERATURE  AND  LIFE. 

ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS. 

In  two  volumes. 

CHARACTER    and     CHARACTER- 
ISTIC MEN. 


SUCCESS  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS. 

THE  LITERATURE    OF   THE  ACE 
OF   ELIZABETH. 


HIT  TOlvuM,  crown  8to,  glli  top,  eaeli  $1^0.    The  set,  sloth.  $9.00;  half  calf,  (118.00. 

Wc  hold  that  Edwin  P.  Whipple  is  one  of  the  most  suhtle,  discriminating,  and  profound  of 
critics.  Xor  are  we  .alone  in  this  opinion.  Macaulay  said  that  some  of  Whipple's  Essays  were  tha 
subtlest,  ablest,  and  clearest  in  expression  that  he  had  ever  read.  Miss  Mltford  wn>te  that  they 
would  bear  comparison  witli  any  of  their  class  in  the  older  country.  Frescott  declared  that  no 
•ritic  had  "  ever  treated  his  topics  with  more  discrimination  and  acuteuess."  —  The  SpectaUn' 
London. 


•••  For  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOU&HTON,  lOFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GOOD  BEADING  for  SCHOOLS. 

Biography,  History,  IWytlioiogy,  ind  Poetry  tron  tin  nost  Enineat  AotJion. 

Eightpen  liooks  in  pappT  coven,  areraglng  TO  pages,  at  IS  cents  each. 
Tliirty-three  books  in  cloth  binding,  averaging  310  pages,  at  40  cents  each. 


Descriptive  circulars  sent  to  anj  address  on  application. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANT. 


HARPER'S  STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  SI 


Books  for  ttie  Class  Room. 

HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

TWO.U1WK  Serieii. 

Tbl*  tTirt  WM  Ibr  flnt  tu  iiintHfuIlT  «niWa« 
phfrlril,  [lollUciil,  Hid  cumiuvrcUl  gtognfhj 
lu  iiru  hw.'ki.    tl  tiH  unili'ubU'dli'  wu^nrd  a 

•Hiva  uuw  bvluic  Ibe  pubUi 

HARPER'S  HEW  GRADED  COPY  BOOKS. 
Ah  Kntikelt  New  tun  I'rk-tical  Otstem  op 


rb*H  eopid  sn  praparvd   b;   ■ 


is   I'uUlc   »'hiul*    iDd    Biurtiwu    ( 


HARPER'S  GRAOED  ARITHMETICS. 

A  COHPLtTI    OlUBBE    IN    Orxl    iIHD    WBimK 


HARHIIIBTIJirS  GUOED  SPELUIffi  BOOK. 

■'  A  n^ouriiu*  ud  rmdicil  stuck  opun  m  old  End 


Books  that  EvBry  Teaclier  Sti 

mrKODS  OF  TEACHn 

A  nsnd-b'nk  of  Frindptc  Dlrectloi 
Ini  Miidvli  for  r..nirn.>t>  t9eh-K.l  1 
JiiBH  SWETt.  Prlntt|al  it  the  I 
QMi'  Ulitli  Scboul  utd  Xurawl 


HISTQRT  OF  EOUCATiOHAL  T 


MANUAL  OF  OBJECT  TEAC 

WI1hIlluilnMlv«T.,'.,.,n<1nU<!i)iadi 
Pmprrlin  af  OI-i"U,  Luiimt 

or  Kdwukm.    By  N.  A.  Cale 


PRIMARY  OBJECT  LESS! 

B7  N.  A.  Calkin*.    UuUccu  Tm 
UTT  ArUhnK^ili.',  Kcidluft,  man' 

LtaunaontbaHuniuBodr.    1 

POWER  AHOAVTHORITV  OF  SCHD 
AND  TEACHERS 

In  lb*  Hi  Divnaenl  and  UoTrrnm 
<    .'I  ndonr  IMiplfaouiof 

krm.unl  \.j  lb<  Cdurli  of  lb« 
Uy  ■  Ucmbur  of  tbc  Uhw 
Pria, »  «dU. 


The  Book' 


SWINTON'S  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERA 


Xntrodurtlait  rHm,  $t.09  ptr  Capg. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publis 


NEW    YORK. 


m 


'^»ME»rtH» 


